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OUR “ CONFESSION OF FAITH. 




tm:> 


If we turn over the opening articles of periodical works, of all classes, ages, and 
durations, we shall find that an almost universal complain^ of the awkwardness 
of self-introduction prevails among them. Many are the shifts and apologies 
resorted to in order to get over this preliminary difficulty; and in a thousand 
lasbions is the comparison instituted between a bashful Magazine launching forth 
into the world, and a blushing maiden coming out in the tender prin^ of 
eighteen. Uncourteous reader have too often said, that the demeanour of the 
newly-introduced periodical was much more apt to remind them of the lumbering 
and floundering gestures of a ySlbig squire from the country, thrust into a 
drawing-room for the first time; and that jts attempts, whether to be easy, or 
brilliant, or refined, or retiring,—to be Hkgagc or sentimental, witty or wise, 
polite or dignified, were all equall;^ unhappy. 

A hundred yeara ago, or a little more, in the days of the good Queen Anne, 
the first writers (and they were so in more* than the #!fe|^gnj^f the word) 
who “ obliged the town” with wjcasional pie»*s” managed to cut the knot 
by inventing clubs of various kinds, and thus in a manner shifting off any indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. Tlie Craftsman” adopted another device, and made its 
dehut under the disguise of Caleb Danvers, Esq., an elderly member of Gray’s 
Inn, who brought the feelings and opinions of the country party of the days 
of King Chaiies the Second to bear upon the political feuds of the early times of 
the House of Hanftver. We are afraid tJCat no such devices pass current 

now. From our clubs, it is tqo well known by the dismal exgprience of every 
day, nothing wise or witty^can come; and we hav<^already another Caleb 
Danvers in the field, in the person of a reverend elder of Edinburgh, the 
renowned Christopher North? • Jt would be scrutinising these pleasant whimsies 
too curiously, were we to renmrk, that there is one inconvenience in starting 
with a very old gentleman as the eidolon ^f an editor; for, in process of time, 
he must become%f a most Nestorian antiquity. Caleb Danvers was, we l^lieve, 
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sevjenty years old when lie c^immenced his editorial labours, and must have been 
very near completiKg li^ century when tfie defeat of the Pretender put an end to 
them. What Mr. Nortl/s age m%ht l4ve been when he began, we cannot say; 
but certainly the thirteen ot fourteen additional years which have since elapsed 
ii^ot given him an air of more advanced senility. Then there is Sylvanus 
Urbah, who has now nearly concluded his hundred years of actual editorial 

. f * '■ 

existence'; but we do not recollect tliat Syltanus, at any period of his bland exist¬ 
ence, ever pretende^He personality : he was never any thing but a good-humoured 
and good-natured shadow.'' *'' 

The moc^n taste is, we fear, rather of a more tradesmanlike description, and 
trusts for introduction to the regular and well-understood means of advertisement 
and*^rospoctus. Tlic former of these; instruments of notoriety is unquestionably 
most legitimate: it is no more than handing your card, ornamented, we adSfft, 
every now and then, with’" a little fancy embroidery. In the latter, alas! 
all faith has been long since given up. Like tlie tragedy-lady in Hamlet, they 
** always do protest too much,*’ and, still worse tliau other ladies in another tragedy, 
(kuATt keep tin* word of ]iroinise, eitlier to the ear or tlu* hope. W^ith a due 
knowledge, therefore, of all these circumstances, we think wc consult our own 
interests and those of^^mr readers best, by not jiromising any thing at all. Yet 
we must say something; and let us be permitted to put what we do say into the 
shape of a preface. 

\Vell, then, we sujiposc it may be taken for granted, that all readers in this 
reading age and country so well understand what a Magazine is expected to 
contain, that it w'ould be waste of time to say^that we are to be a literary 
miscellany, embracing i^c. &c. ^c. tkc. 

That'oeing thus satisfactorily arranged, tW^^ext question that arises is, What 
are to be our politics '? We think th^ question is the fairest that can possibly be 
conceived. We should give up England as our country—sliould never recognise 
it as the hard-fighting and ever-conteritious laud of our birth, if we were not 
prepared to be, as Lord Godeiich, somew'hat uncourteously perhaps, but very 
truly, phra^^d it, on the subject of our political opinions the moment 

we shewed our faces upon anj^public arena.* 

The only difficulty we feel in answering that question in one word is, the 
want of the word. Our great leading parties have lost their names. The Whigs 
have been un-whigged; the Tories un-foried. In former times, tlie friends of 
these parties were fond of designating the former as die asserters of liberty 
and pojiular rights, — the latter as the champions of religion and monarchy. 
By their enermfwand ill-willers the Wlqgs were styled democrats and jacobins, 
levellers, and uj^etters of church and king;‘while from hostile voices the Tories 
received tlie titles of oppressors, enemies of advancing civilisation, 

and sworn foes to the progress of the inarch ot mind. Each party fought its 
battle by arms of all kinds, light or heavy, us^ljrfel. On the whole, however, 
of late years, gravity was the characteristic of tiie Whig—wit and sarcasm of 
theTory. J'.xceptions will of course found. One Whig wit will immediately 
occur to the mind ; but we believe that he is the only one oWie J>arty. Rut, 
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exceptio prohat regulam; and1t^^ 011 !/to be expedjbd that long years of pover 

should make Tories “ triumphant/’ aftd ,l<Sng years of e^ttiusion from office 
should tend to render Whigs “ despondifiig.” ^BothpaiSies had certainly more 
claim upon those appellations in the last years-of OGorge III. and the first years 
of George IV., than when Dean Swift bestowed ffiem in the days of Queen 
Anne; * and it is therefore not to be^ wondered at, that one should see tl^ bright, 
and the other the gloOhiy side of thiligs, and tinge their compositions accord¬ 
ingly- ^ 

But abstract principles in^politics are mere dreams—they are nothing. For 
the creed of politicians, yo# must look to their practice. The watchwords of 
party survive long, very long indeed, aftei^the meaning imposed upon them 
by those who originally adopted them has passed away. The Whigs, for 
example, toasted during many a long year—“ The King! may he never forget 
the principles which put his family upon the thTone;” and by this toast it 
was intended originally, and even down to our own times, to express admiration 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688; nay, gentlemen are still alive, 
who, from the chairs of Whig clubs, have given the “ glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory” of him by whom that revolution was consummated. Yet, 
while those toasts were duly honoured—while William was in their bowls 
freshly remembered,” the gentlemen speeching and quaffing were insensibly 
but inevitably linking themselves to the party which was put down in the 
days of the revolution, the party which professed principles that would have 
kept Ilis Majesty’s family off the throne, and in whose eyes “ the hero Willi^i” 
was a combination of all that w^s abominable;—and now, when the same toasts 
are proposed by tire more consistent descendants of the men of the revolution, 
the Whigs are the first to denoum^ them as invasions of liberty, as outrages 
upon freedom, on tlie lilwrticide plea that tlj^y are not to he tolerated, because 
they give offence to an opposite faction. (Careful observers will find something 
of the same kind among the Toric.^ though perhaps not altogether so glaring. 
They, too, however, have tacitly yielded to ])rincipk:s which they formerly 
denounced. There is some truth in'what an acute tjjj^lay says, 

that the Whigs, of late years, have Always acted W^elow their professions, and 
the Tories above theirs. 

To speak the truth, the factions are gone. When the un-whigging and 
un-torying commenced, it is immaterial to say; but it was consummated by 
Mr. Canning. He was something of both parties—a sort of eclectic. Opposed 
to the general body of Tories on the Roman Catholic question, and on many 
points of foreign a*d domestic policy, h^ went beyond them iirtts systematic 
opposition to any approach tow^ds rhform, and in studied conlen^t for popular 
opinion in England. His pft>-Catholicism rendered hitf a favourite with the ' 
Whig party—his anti-reform spirit conciliated the Tones. 


• • 


‘ Triumphant Tories and desponding Wings 
Forget their feuds, and dub to save their wigs.” 

^ Description of a City Shower, 
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^ He died, after having a moment, and^n unea^ moment, 'grasped the 
object of bis ambi6io4:—the Premiership. Of his immediate successors, little 
need be said;—of tho^ who aremow {p power, little can be said. There is one 
great man among them; bnt if we dare to say that he is sole minister, we bring 


ourselves within the jeopardy of libel, as it is interpreted by the Attorney-General, 
selected from that party whose favourite expression it was, that “ the liberty 
of the p^ss is like the air we breathe—without it we diev’* 

In short,—for there is little use of wasting words on what eveiy body in the 
kingdom knows,—we have seen, within a couple of years, the Roman Catholic 
question carried by a ministiy which got into pow€|^ on the avowed grounds of 
opposing it. We have seen the freedom-loving patriots of Qovent Gkirden and 
elsewhere,* supple servants of the ministry, and rebuking the people for daring 
to express tlieir opinion against any measure coming from authority. We have 
seen a tribune* of the populace, who had once vowed that he held his office of 
I'epresentative in the House of Commons on the tenure of speaking the will 
of his constituents, rising to declare, that he would desire they never had the 


privilege of returning members,^o Parliament, unless they agreed with him on 
certain measures of state policy. We have seen a colleague of his,t who resisted 
a Speaker’s warrant, ^nd set London in an uproar, about twenty years ago, on 
the propriety of resisting the orders of “ the bad House that kept late hours in 
Palace Yard,” maintaining that nothing could be more improper than to dissolve 
a Parliament, in order to appeal to the sentiments of those who returned them, 
w^n it was probable thS such appeal would have a contrary result to what 
“ the representatives” had determined upon. We have seen bishops defending 
what they had sworn to be idolatry, and ministers loudly urging the adoption of 
measures which they had, within six month#;^eclared to be pregnant with ruin. 
And how can we pretend to say wh^t is paity at present ? We can understand 
the merits of a struggle for place and^'power; but we do not at present discern 
even the elements of what were once the so sharply marked distinctions of Whig 
and Tory. 

Our p ^ iticaUf^tdSicies will be sufficiently apparent to the intelligent from 
what we have said already ;—«to the non-infelligent it would be useless to address 
ourselves. During the late struggle for Roman Catholic emancipation, we should 
have been amongst its most decided opponents; but as we think that it is now 
improbable in the highest degree that the measure of last session will be repealed— 
as, in short, Protestant ascendancy, as understood by our fathers, is a matter 
of history—we shall not moot a question which, for the present, is as useless 
in practice W the famous schoolboy controversy of ancient times, whether 
Hannibal ought to have marched upon Rbme after the battle of Cannae. Re- 
serving our opinions ^on the theological and political questions connected 
with the Romish church, as it exerts its influence here and on the continent, 
we willingly excuse ourselves from fighting,error again upon paper a battle 
which has been lost in the field. We shall keep our attention steadfastly fixed 


* Mr. Hobhouse. 


r 


t Sir Francis Bifldett. 
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ixppn the movements of the party now called into powe^^ and sedulously 
whether they attempt to do all the mischi^ which they desire; but as we i 


watch 
do not 

for the present see how they can be dislodged from 'the station which they have 
obtained^ we must even let them stay there, without any angry inquiry on our 
part how or why they have won^t. - • 

In other matters domestic poficy we are not very anxious to pledge 
ourselves. We have no respect for the political economists—men who, in 
general, blunder on in blinS subjection to theories hastily adopted upon 
partial inductions, and pet^etually contmdicted in practice; but, at the same 
time, our reverence is just as slight for <he Boirdisant practical gentlemen, 
who, on the strength of having been clerks, in one capacity or another, in 
public offices, where the portion of intellect required is not more than that of 
a dog in a wheel, talk of the mystery” of their avocations, as if public business 
were a sort of Rosicrucianism or Freemasonry, to be understood only by the 
adepts; and affect to sneer, or perhaps do actually sneer without affectation, 
at those who have not had the advantage of lefrning how to fold a note in a 
diplomatic manner, or to tie a parcel with appropriate tape. Both these classes 
of men are equally absurd and ridiculous (we have much say hereafter about 
them); but there is a small sect, compounded of both, who are not to be laughed 
at. Your trading political economists, dry-baked in office, are no matter of jest. 
It would not be difficult to prove, that they have ^dieted almost as much 
calamity upon the country as a foreign conqueror could have done, — miWe, 
indeed, than foreign conquerorsf in civilised days, in general, ever think of doing. 
We believe that public opinion, ^^zled or blinded for a while by the ^affected 
precision and mock-mathematical accuracy of this tribe of philosophers, is 
gradually becoming undeceived ; and wc shaft endeavour to assist it in returning 
into the right path, and teaching it to look with something more of respect on 
maxims and principles which, in a^l countries, but especially in this country, 
have been the parents of wealth and power; and with^^spicion, at least, on 
mushroom doctrines, which have rare^ been acted upon, for ddjf penaft, without 
involving tliose who followed them in misfortune, and inducing tlie necessity of a 
hasty retreat. 

Sufficient has been here said to make it perfectly well understood that we are 
not of liberal principles. We have only a few words more to add. The history of 
this country bears us out in saying, that meddling with foreign affairs (except in 
extreme cases, which we here of course purjposely refrain from discussing, even in 
the slightest manner^ has been always a lAistake of the first magnitude. We do 
not admit —for that is not the word which we vuuld use—the ^ctories of the 
Edwards and the Henrys, the ^^Iboroughs and the Wellingtons, and the still 
more national glories of the Drakes and Blakes, the Rodneys and the Nelsons, 
have raised the feeling, and uufiated the courage, and lit the blood of our 
country. We do not admit it. No! we boast it. Perish the cold word of 
logical controversy! We make it our boastf that to Cressy and Poitiers^and 
Agincourt—to Blei^eim and Ramilies and Oudenarde—^to Salamanca, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo; still more—let us say^t without disparagement to these fields 
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of fame—still moi£, t^ause it is our own, our own by the inherited vailour ?of 
the warriors of the wooden walls/ by 4ie inheritance of freedom, of free Athens, 


free Carthage, free Rome,^free Scandinavia, free Venice, free England, and, if 
Old England’s descendants^, when she has become effete, prove worthy of their 
mother,^free America,—by the mastery of tjie sea, won in many a glorious hght, 
from the days of Elizabeth and the Armada to those of Nelson and Trafalgar,—^we 
have obtained that truest safeguard of national independence—the perfect certainty, 
on the part-of our enemies, that any attempt to inhultus is such an experiment as 
“ drawing a tooth from an angry lion.” Tliat, however, being sufficiently proved, 
we tliink we may now, for a generation at least, rest content under the shade of 
our laureis. “ We have supt full of honorsand as we need not go to war to 
prove that we know how to fight, we cannot conceive tliat there is any other 
necessity pressing upon us* just at present. Our business, then, in this our 
Magazine shall be to preach the necessity of peace, the absolute duty of non¬ 
interference in foreign politics, whetlier to assist distressed princes and dis¬ 
consolate princesses on one huad, or runaway patriots and craven constitu¬ 
tionalists on the other. Let the nations of tlic continent arrange their internal 
affairs as they pleas^*; provided they do not bear upon us, we need not inter¬ 
meddle. The French newspapers are very busy just now with some fancies 
about a cowite directeur, of which such eminent statesmen as Mr. Gaily Knight 
(victim as he is of Lord j^yron’s exquisite ridicule) and poor Lord Palmerston 
air die heads, and which is described as having for its purpose die regeneration 
of die continent. The folly of this is apparent; b’it it is not greater, nor more 
absur4 than the pretensions which a noisy class of politicians in this country set 
up to our being die arbiters of every quarref, from the Nordi Pole to the South. 
There are people daily and hourly swriting and speaking here about the eternal 
disgrace which England suffers, because Don Pedro’s brother, and not Don 
Pedro’s daughter, is sovereign of Portugal. ^It may be wrong; but 


iW hat’s Miguel to us, or we to Miguel! 

* • • . I 

'’•.I ' 

Others lament that Ferdinand the Seventh* continues to play leap-frog with his 
attendants, to break various oaths, in which the animus imponentis differed most 
astonishingly from die animus jurantis, and to marry at least half as many wives 
as Harry the Eighth. Bad taste and bad conscience, perhaps; but 


To Spain he all the w’oes of Spain, 

While we, in Britain’s happier reign, 

Liv . undisturbed in peace.'' 

I 

With whom, br for whom, else have we to quamrel? Naples and dieir Pepes? 
Vir. Or are we called upon by the Pope ? we to have no reformers in 
Rome ? Is the spirit of liberalism to keep away from the eternal city ? Is the 
Popery of Irish Carbonarism to except the^Jl-omans from the revolutionary 
benefits of their sect? While Turin, and Naples, and Genoa, and Venice, and 
Florence, groan under the devastating yoke of their kings and princes, is there 
nobody to talk of the sorrows of the S. P. Q- R. — 

The steady Romans wl^o enslaved the world ? 
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Np] not one. The cry of Irish liberalism is base, an<^of*the base: it is the 
blended cry of Jacobinism and Jesuitry, iftie Jacobins have emancipated the Irish 
Roman Catholics, because they thought it would >^eaken and injure tlie great 
rock on which the cause of order and tine religion throughout Europe rests—tlie 
Church of England. The Jesuijs, bjisy in restoring despotism all over jhe con¬ 
tinent, are delighted t(f find tlieir reaf antagonist defeated. If either party had 
the least pretensions to freedom of mind, Ro^ would now be free. Anotlier 
Rienzi, very different from Mifs Mitford’s namby-pamby hero, would, ere long, 
have started. But mentio* in that assembly of those very fi*ee-niinded men,, 
viz. tlie Catholic Association of Dublin, tl\^t Rome, a town in which certain 
human beings live, might be governed as tliey (tlie said associafion) were 
governed,—that it might be some sort of convenience to the Romans that a 
degree of liberty, equal to something half in amount*to what tlie penal laws gave 
the Irish (Catholics, was granted tliem,—Uial there was no particular necessity for a 
set of priests, named cardinals, to commit all kinds of oppression and meanness 

in the city where Julius Casar once lived-we need not go on—the friends of 

freedom would answer you by a panegyric on the impeccable purity of the priests, 
and a positive assurance, that though they meant to be every where else, 

yet, in places where papistry had an avowed supremacy, it was only correct 
to bow down before it. 


Here we have written a digression about nothing at all. We wiixed indignant 
about the condition of the people of the Cainpagna di Roma; but we must c(^e 
home at last. We spoke of th% Romans merely to shew the inconsistency of our 
patriots so called. In brief, however, our creed is this—tliat if the Foreign 
Office were closed altogether, it would be so much tlie better for tlie country; 
and that tlie policy of England should be insular, as she is an island, and colonial, 
as she is the queen of colonies, tlie nursing Another of empires. With respect to 
tliesc colonies, much we liave to siy—much as to tlie Whites and tlie Blacks 
of tlie West Indies—much more as to the East India Company and the great 
possessions under its control. Our views oil these surfjects^ill believe) 
be found peculiar. They shall be, at all events^ distinctly expressed. 

Tliis must be matter of time. A few months will develope wliat we are, and 
what we are wortli. Of our literary opinions, nothing shall be said here. We are 
determined to be fearless and fair; and if any body does not like that allitera¬ 
tion, we cannot help him to a better. No pains shall be spared to make our 
Magazine equal, in the ordinary sources of information, to its contemporaries. 
Of its extraordinary sources we speak not/and as for all otlier matters of attrac- 
lion, we must leave# them to speak'for tliemseives. Only we premise, or we 
stipulate, that we are not jud^^ by tlris Number. If every body knew how hard 
it is to produce a first Number as good as a fifty-first or a hundred-and-first, 
every body would not be so dHUpal on our commencing effort. Perhaps this 
may be no very good Number, altliough it is written by the first writers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but we shall^do better another time; and with 
that assurance, we say " To each and all, a gay good night.”. 
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W« have eot ^ i^Qrt notion what we ate to be^ widi, axid almost at rando^n 
take the tbllowing. Positively we do notlcnow what it is about. 

AMERlCAir POETRY.* 

The moral Condition of America hds no|, hitherto, been very lavourabte to Poetry 
in general—and infinitely less so tatbe drama. The disrovery of the country— 
'the progress of society—the scale of their universal policy and economy, have 
• been the result of mature deli}?eration and deej^-searching reason.. Neither 
iaDcy nor imi^nation—not yet' enthusiasm-^ha^e had an^ thin^ to, do in the 
past transactions of the country; for they would have tainted judgment, and 
enervated those strenuous and indefatigable efieits v^ich a severe necessity had 
imposed upon the ^inhabitants. ' Whilst, in the southern climes, bigotry was 
yraving itc bannefs'oVer the carcaSes of die natives—and avarice, with the most 
fiendlrike appetite, was tracking its'prey through interminable forests—in the 
north oppression suggested thoughts of vengeance: while the hope of fifOedom, 
and .the possession of political rights, concerted the. people into n ihpugh^l, 
reflecting raqe-^tumiiig their attention fiom objects of empty desire to thir^ 
either actually, or to be, attained. And these, to be brought to an ample firuition, 
required the hand of careful cultivation, and an ever-anxious vigilance. Under 
these circumstances, it was not ^o be- expected that there Poetry could have any 
part or parcel in man's concernment. Accordingly, neither in the peninsula of 
the south, nor on the continent of the north, is there extant any early specimen of 
poetic excellence. |.ook, for instance, at the most celebrated of Spanish pro- 
, auctions—the Araucana of Don Alonzo de Ercilla—and, spite of all the enco¬ 
miums of partial friends—though even Cervantes be among the number—it is 
(and the generality of readers will agree witli Sismondi) but a tissue of mere 
common-places or empty^jconceits.f In the north, too, there is not one name 
' of celebrity or standing, previously to the present period. This, of course, has 
relercnce solely to what concerns taste and lancy and imagination:—science, and 
philosophy, and abstract studies, stand apart, beingj not the rule, but tlie exceptions 
to the rule. It was only when political ferment had, in North America, subsided 
somewhat into, a calm, that Genius appeate^d and commenced its wanderings 
over the fields of tradition and romance. But tradition with the people is not of 
the oldest standing—at least such tftidition as at all concerns them to treasure up 
in tlieir memories; and their romance is not that wild—fantastic—exuberant 
—enthralling romance of childhood or youth^ but of full-grown age and of years 
of discretion. They lack, therefore, one grmid and never-failing source of ex¬ 
citement—possessed in so eminent a degree by the nations of Europe—the 
Undefiled .^ll fr^ftn vmence the rhapsodising sons of western song have, time out 
of piind, dmnk down draughts of inspirSLcion. The poetry and literature of 
America, consequently, must owe their origin to refinement. To produce them, 
the public mind must be fully formed—the public taste fully developed—the 
public oharacter fixed and decided beyond the possibility of change or fluctuation, 
^finement always weakens the natural vigour of the brain, and tames down the 
floridness and the salient humours of the imagination. This may account for 
the backward condition of American poet^, and may explain why th^ have not 
had men, eloquent in their several capacities, gifted with fiery thou^ts—deal¬ 
ing in the forcible expression of a p-egnant fency—fraught witii energy, and 
the command of oratorical power. 

Of their dcima much cannot said, as we have already observed. But as 
We believe that the subject of the North American flrama has never been touched 
upon in Eurppe, it may be worth our while to *give a few specimens of what it 
is. We shall take average samples: in general, however, rant and bombast are 
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• Fugitive Poetry; by N. P. Willis, Boston : Peirce and Williams. 1829. 
t ** La Araucanat censurada en tiempo de un poema azefalo, merece efeetiva- 
mente esta critica: su estilo mai aostenido y desigual pierde muchaa vezes la 
diguidad epica.” So say MM. Mendibil and Silvela in their BibUoteca Selecta —and 
they are great advocates for Uie excellences of Spanish literature ; to tlie examination 
of which they have, in truth, brought great%ru^tion and^uteness. 
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the ii|roiirite styles. Ancient Bistol appears to^ fumudi tihejpfc tfd h ide tU ctf lwcoip 
conversation on the stage of America. HerCj^ for uistance: • 


** Blow, blow, je auspicious gales, from PeisiifB coast, 

Fraught with the spicy odours of atix groves; 

Swell with thy fragrant breath the hero’s sa^s; 

Triumphant iMutiding o’er the ocean Waves; 

C^atn the rebellious billowfl qf the deep, 

Viniose rage audacious to the edxereal vault 
Exalts their curling, tops, to quench the stars, 

* While through thy dread dOtninion XdEres hohra 
The sword of victbry^and Ae plume of .war,” &c. &o. 6tc.- - ' 

And here ia another, from Mo^mtain Tonpnt; a Grand Melodrama— 

- 

“ AtpfMm, too am at last resolved! f will not saoiUoS my da^hter! 

Scared at the hom', the ^mid stag .foes; but when hard pressed, at bay, he defies 
the pumuerA- I’mold-^y Ufri’s of little moment; but my daughter, ;]y6t a weeping 
bud, though drooping now.'biteeath ^e,.storm, when the clouds disperse, and the 
sunbeams play, she will revive! But, ohr'ihe mthersa'flower can ne’er ^viye 
again! Once stricken"by tlie tempest, ohl its beauiy and i^strangth gone rpr 
ever. But thou I fear tlieeq villSin! tremble at the, vengeance that awaits thee I 
How wilt thou look dn death T How 'meet the hour 1ha< joyful I embrace 1 Horrors 
will hurtle round thy deatli-hed ! ' Hell will mock th^cnes! Demons will laugh to 
see thy pain ; and at eveiy cry for mercy, a voice like mine sball shriek in thy ear, . 
‘Murderer! no mercy didst thou give—no mercy shall thou receive!”’ 

The following is from “ Odofriejde, or the Outcastwritten in imitation of 
the German school of the very worst class. The Fiend, who has been tempting 
the hero, flies into a tearing passion—and loquitur: — 


“Farewell! fareivell! 

Sink, die, rot, e’en in die squalid weeds 
That ruthless povqjty hath left tliee ; 

With all the shame that men have stain’d thee with. 

Festering thy bruin wUh maniac leprosy : 

And when the grasp of death is creeping coldly 
O’er thy spent form, and round tliy freezing ]>eart 
The strings do hung like icicle^* 

No voice of hope shall bid tliy parting soul 
God speed! 

Terrible ffhapes, and ghastly visages, 

Shall chatter round thee. 

No friendly hand shall scoop thee«out a graved' 

No tongue of melody sh^l make thy requiem; 

But tliy unhuried corse shall lie, all mduldering 
‘ In the ‘spot where death hath struck it. 

The gaunt wolf shall lap thy blood— 

The carrion kites shall peck thy dead eyes out—■ 

And the star-eyed panther rend, with hungry jaws. 

Thy mouldering, unearth’d body : ^ 

Through thy wicker’d ribs low gusts of wind 
Shall flit, until thy clattering bones do sing 
The qpd, sad, tongueless musj^ of the grave.” 

A drama called .Hosa,” by a yoilng printer, is inditec^, howevgr, in a pure 
style, which, for Afnerica, is exj^ordinary : for*instance — • 

“ Oh! master,* 

It makes me lau^ to see Jeonardo, 

This woman’s man* this flask of sweet perfumes. 

So brisk and pretty, crimp’d and curl’d so nice. 

Th^ rose dotli blush upon bis dimpled cheek. 

To see the down that whitens onfais chin. 

His pouting li|>s are curl’d like honeysuckles. 

In soft disdain upon the menial crowd ; 

His tresses steal adown fats milky neck, 

And fill hfts open* doublet with their curls. 
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.An^bere, a piece of steel, a very case-knife; 

Stumlcd with precious stones, dotli huj? liis thigh. 

Slung in a pretty haldrick o’er his shoulder; 

And thenche steps so fairy-like, so light, 

A worm would hardly turn upon his tread— 

All grace ^and wantonness—effeminate— 

Tears trembling in his lotus eyes, like dews 
Upon a wither’d hyacin^,'* " ^ 

Another extract from “ Superstition,” a Tragedy, and we have done will) 
their drama. Kavensworth, zf^reacher, is acci^ing Isabella of witchcr.ift;— 

** Ravensworth, Ye all remember 
The terror and despair which fill’d each bosom 
When the red con*et, signal of Heaven’s wrath, 

Shook its portentous locks above our heads; 

Ye all have seen, and most of ye have felt, 

The afflictions which this groaning land is vex’d with : 

Our smilinj^ fields withered with blight and Mast— 

The fruitful earth parch’d into eddying dust— 

On our fair coast the strewings of wreck’d commerce— 

In town and city, fire, and pestilence, 

And famine, taking their destructive rounds, 

Waking the slAspers to their last long sleep. 

Our peaceful villages the scene of slaughter. 

Echoing the savage yell, and frenzied shriek 
Oftnaid and matron, or the feehle wail 
Of cradled babes, and lank bed-ridden age. 

Shall we forget 

That worldly pride and irreligious lightness 
Are the provoking sins which our grave synod 
Have urged us to root outi Turn tlien to her, 

Swelling witl) earth-born vanity—to her, 

Who scorns religion and its meek professors ; 

And to this hour—^until compell’d—ne’er stood 
Within these holy walls.” , . 

Enough, however, for their drama. We do not commend what we have 
extracted; but, as Mr. Coleridge Vould say, they are psychological curiosities, 
as being produced in America. 


** The things we know are neitlier rich nor rare, 



The gi'eat prose writers of our own tipics—Washington Irving, Cooper, and 
Channing—axe principally conspicuous for elegant diction; and none of them 
are men of original conceptions. Among their poets, Mr. Willis perhaps 
holds one of the most conspicuous stations; and by the specimens of his powers 
which we shall lay before our readers, it will, we arc of opinion, be seen that, 
however commendable may be his productions, and however fair may be the 
prospect which they hold out for a future plentiful and rich harvest, they are not, 
of themselves, of a first-rate order. They are, notwithstanding, conspicuous for 
tenderness, and taste, and occasional bursts of passion, and a vein, narrow enough, 
we admit, of philosophy. They aisc manifest an amiable*and excellent heart; 
as they cont^n many pictures of youth, and innocence, and beauty, and early 
affections. But there are, througuout, many con^its—e.g. “ quivering heat”— 
“ the sky looked like silver”—the air had feinted”—“ when God had given 
back to her her child.” These are contained in his first poem of “ The 
Shunamite” alone; and similar faults are repeatedly observable throughout the 
volume. 

But we do not intend so much to criticise as to give specimens of his powers; 
and as his works are scarcely kno)yn in England, we do not think that we do 
either him or our readers injustice by such a course. 
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• I 

iVe take his poem on Contemplation"’ 

** They are all up—the innumerable stare— 

And hold their place in heaven- My eyes have been 
Searching the pearly depths through whioh they spring 
Like beautiful creations, till I feel 
As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in sjjence foi*the 'vord of God 
To breathe it into motion. There they stand, 

Shining in order, like a living’hymn 
Written in light, awaking at the breatlf 
Of the celestial daw^, and praising Him 
Wlio made thom,^with the harmony of spheres. 

I would I had an angel’s ear, to list 
That melody ! I would that I mip^ht float 
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To which the other replies— 

** Anna, William n’fcrirait plus, je le sais; inais la reiue 
BUma de vos couseils la rigueur puritaine, 

Et Sbakospeare, 6chappant ii votre austerity, 

Knchautoni son siecle et la posteritd; 

Malgr6 vouft, de nous plaire il a le privilege, 

11 est Tami d’Kssex, la reine le protege, • 

Son tbefttrfrta South%^ark*no sto point ferm6, 

Et les ours de Pinnit ont en vain (f) 

To them enters Elizabeth, witli attendants, &c. &c.; and to her again enter 
Sir Raleigh (Sir Walter Raleigl^, Lord Cecil, the Duke of Nottingham, and 
membci*s of parliament; and pf course there is much talk about the I^rd Count 
Essex. At length Essex himself comes on the scene; and all others being 
motioned away, tbe following dialogue takes plac% between the tottering favourite 
and his Queen:— * 


“ EAiz, And now, my lord, what plea hast thou to urge'^ 
A tardy-paced year hath wing’d its course* 

Since last wo s*aw Ibeo present at our coui^; 

And w*as not Essex sui»k in wild despair 
l^est we should never deign to see him more 1— 

Had 1, alive alone unto roy wrath, 

Been still the Queen—thou ingnite !—tluai w'ert lost 
Under the sentence of deep ignominy : 

But rank is banished — I um here to si'rv<i thee ! — 

Tn brief conse7it, I yielded to tliy friend, * 

And deigned to see thee-Answer me, my lord - 

Why hast thou aided traitorous 'I’yione, 

Ana sought to pluck my crown from off my brow — 

And, truckling to vile, ]>opular applause. 

Essayed to drive me from my sovortdgn throne'? 

Have I done aught to merit your revenge f 


Ksseji, Believe ik^m not -1 seek to harm my Queen 
When, Ht my wrongs indignant, niy rash friends 
Arrayed their nundiers in the city's walls, 
liepulsed I not theii mad, impetuous roiiise'? 

Since tlie dark hour 1 w'as disgniced by thee, 

And forced to b(*ar my rivals’ coiit^uely— 

And stood a felon in the haughty circle 
Of iny o^Ti peers—have 1 not o’er my wrongs 
Hiigg’d me to struggling sitence—bow’d my hea<l 
Without a murmur to thy chastisement ? 

But now the axe is raised— the block's prepared : 

.Speak but one word! . , . , 


“ Kliz. And who suspends thy fate?—■ 

Ere thou wert forced to answer to thy jieers, 

Did 1 condemn tliee to our fatal Tower ^— 

And art thou not—all guilty as thou art— 

Living ill freiidom in the home I gave theel 
Thou apeak’st of scaffolds and of mortal doom .... 

See there—where on thy crime-intcutioned hand 
Sparkle the jewels of the ring f gave thee, 

When honour call’d thee to the Hif^ianian w'ars ! 

Thy soul, then yielding unto punyTear, 

Despondent sunk—untjl mV breath gave life ^ 

In words like thesg;— * If Essex e’er should anger 
His Queen, or e'er offen/i our biting laws. 

Let him but send to me this secret pledge, 

And 1 will pardon e'eij his w’orst offence — 

And raise him from the^lust where low’ he lies !’ 

Such were my words of comfort-Dost thou Iieed me 

Essex, (fulling on his knees,) 

Oh yes ! —my memory dotli attest tl>e fact.... 

“ Eliz, (raising hitn,) 

The balance, then, oflhino own life thou liold’st. 

VOL. I. WO. I, * 
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“ E«sej'. Why should I live when they have dared to brand me? •— 
Welcome the worst of deaths—to rank disgrace ! 

Why should I ’count to tliee my history—• 

The perils of my youth and fearful battles— 

Since 1 am branded a convicted traitor 1 
Cadiz, and Rouen, and the chiefest city 
Of Lusitania, 4 will reply for me 1 

Or must I, needs, point qjit my mcvny scara?- 

** EZu. (aside,) Will he not speak of aught save scars and battles? 

Well I remember all your high exploits !-- 

Essex, Then grant fresh proof unto my well-tried valour. 

That I may strike my base accusers tiumb! 

Where shall I give thy standard to the.brceze? 

Speak but my Queen—and instant at we word 
A hundred argosieS|of Spain are hers ! 

The fleets of craven Philip quick shall flee 
Far from the hanks of Ganges and of Ind— 

Oil! that a path were offer’d to ray course !— 

** Elis, (asiMe,) Not yet one word of love . • . But do not fear * 

Yet, if I yielded to thy warlike wish. 

Would not thy absence,cause some secret tears? 

Some youthful beauty, in her lone relreut, 

Would break her tender heart—from keen despair * 

** Essex, Ha \—what sav’st thou ? 

“ EUz, Surprised at last! 

“ Essex, My Queen— 

Could she believe, then- 

“ Elis. (apart. ) Oh * to read his heart' — 

Raleigh suspected truly :—He is false !- 

** Essex. Yet—who should weep for me ? 

** Eliz* Thou askest we ? 

Essex. She lives not- ^ 

" F.lh. Then T pity you, my lord. 

Hearts in this world will seek responsive hearts : 

To soothe our woes, and smile with us, in joy--- 
To grant our wishes—^yield us sigh for sigh ! 

This was the longiisg of my aching bosom 1— 

How oft denied to thdse that wear a crown! 

But once I madly thouglil that gracious Heav’n 
Would grant me what I valuad more than life ' • 

A maii-^ll worthy of my deepest love— 

Cherished the growing passion in my breast. 

Till w'e were conscious that the otlier felt 

Equal devotion unto ourselves-Oh God ! 

He soothed me when the coil of troublous life 
Maddened my spirits—^we were blest indeed— 

I was bis wholly—and forgot the Queen ! 

That time is long since passed !”- 

To proceed with the scene would occimy too much space: however, Essex 
is still cold, and at length retires; and the Queen soliloquises:— 

“ He hath repulse^all memory of my grace,r 
And found no theme lor converse, save his glory r 
Stagding in unconcern and levitu 
Within our presence, he would hide past. 

• In the <^ginal the line runs thus :— «• 

“ Vous faut-il aujourd’hui montrer mes cicatrices ?” 

Rather an odd request by a gay gallant to his lady-love. Our readers^will, perhaps, 
remember an odd scene between (^^dinal Mazarin and the heautiftil Anne of Austria, 
as described by the writers of the period—and, latterly, in the Memoirs of the younger 
Brienne, published hy the laborious M. Barrere. 
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I feel it here!—Perchance some otlier love 
Hath ta'en his soul in bondage^—Doth she live--** 

The woman!—Hatli lie from mj courtly throng^ 

Chosen some beauty for his secret suit? 

I know not—though sometimes methought the slave 
Cast glances that were treasonous to me •. . . 

Ha ! if thou breath’st tlie air, thou daring^ninion, 

That hath despoiled aae of my lover’s heart, 

Take heed—thy bliss is of a short-livM date !’' 

The act concludes with an order to Cecil for tlie favourite s arrest. We will 
not go through the long scene -tf love between the Duchess of Nottingham and 
her paramour, with which the second act commences, aud in which she begs and 
detains the precious ring bestowed on Kssex by his Queen. When her lover 
ileparts, and the lady has had .some talk to herself secundum arfem, the Duke 
comes forward. lie is sunk in sorrow for tile condemnation of his friend, oi' 
whicl) he duly informs his lady ; then suddenly, as it were, wiping his eyes, he 
gives that peculiar turn to the conversation which is so truly French — for sorrow 
with us, in this our “ pai/s eiussitjue du roshif et plufii-pudingy' is stubborn and 
uncourteous in shifting its place. Wlien we griev#, we do so in earnest ; but 
our mercurial neighbours can in an insUnt go from 

“ Grave to guv — from lively to severe." 

Witness the Duke of Nottingham—he is as the phrase goes, at the 

misfortune which has befallen his friend, yet he breaks out with 

“ Kn eessunt do t’aimer, je cesserais de vivre I 
'I'u lie peux Koujiyonner quel doux plnisir mVnivre 
Lorsqu'en silence et seul j’adniire tes apjias. 
llier, je te coiitemplais ; fu no me voyais ]ms ; 

'J'u puraissais ici travailler avec joie ; ^ 

Ta main fuhait courir I'or d travers la soie .... 

“ La Ditch. Vous f'tjez la !- 

“ Notting, Pardonne! . . . Invisible t^moin, 

Je u’osais upprocher : je reconnu de loin 

line f'cbarpe azuree, ou, sous ta main agile, • 

J/or fixait V^meraude et la 'pcrle fragile .... 

(Je travail, (jui a surpris nion'regard in^iscref, 

Pour ton epoux, peut-etre, ctait un^ecret'^" 

This scarf the Duchess had, in tri.^h, been preparing for her lover, and had, 
just before, given it to him in exchange for the ring. The Duke is sent for by 
the Queen, and the second act closes. 

Eliz. This night—this night—he pressed her to his heart-— 

Dost liear me, Noltinghiun ? 

“ Notting. They’d palter. Queen- 

“ Eliz. Silence' and hear me. Of his guilty passion 
The proof *s at hand—take heed of what 1 say— 

This very night, from her whom thus he loves, 

He hath, in gift, a scarf. (She is about to take the scarf from the table,) 
“ Notting, Ha! 

** Eliz, Look up andjSee- 

“ Notting. (recognising it.) Ha!* 

“ Eliz. Art doubtful ^11 f—Thou tremblest—look^y lord, 

On these mysterious cyphers—^wot I well 
They are the pledges of tlieir hated love! 

Notting. (aside,) Oh God ! 

** Eliz, Now woulif I give my throne 
To know whose hand hath traced them . . . How is this ?— 

Thy sense, perchance, hath probed the mystery— 

Thou’rt pale, Lord Nottingham—thou know’st her. 

** Notting. * No! 

Eliz. ilow would a double vengeance joy my soul ! 
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“ "NOiling* (aside*) I breathe again—Ha! tears—I will not weep— 

I must have blood- 

“ E/is. Thy pleading tong^ue is mute 

In vaunting still his fame and noble worth ! 

** 'Notiing. Queen—if, for thirty years, to English knights 
IVe been a pattern for deep faith to thee ; 

If, w'hilst I’ve 16V’d a soldier’s life to courts, 

For thee and for King Hen^ I Imve been 
All prodigal of life ;-^if, on this trunk, 

I'his old and gnarl^-d trunk, tlie many scars 
Bear attestation to my loyal service, ^ 

1 ask the recompense- 

“ E/iz, Speak boldly—lIow> 

“ 'Noiting* Sign his releiiK(‘inent—but for one sliort hour—■ 

I must sp(‘ak with hiiif—see him front to front! 

“ KHz. My heart can ill ac<*ord him thy request— 

I’o give him joy would l(*ssen my revenge, 

'File caitift’ shall pot se(? a singh* friend— 

Though ghostl)' succour we deny him not! 

“ dotting* (aside.) A friend ! 

** F.liz. (who has signed the sentence.) *Tis done—and thou hast earned 
it well!— 

Book here—the traitor’s S(»ntenc<^! 

“ KoUing. (aside.) Ha!—and shall 

His heart's blood he denied unto mine arm 1- 

(Al^nd.) Madam—I cast myself before your feet— 

Grant him one moment’s 1‘reedom- 

** Eliz. Hence—away ! 

“ Notting. (rising.) I will no longer pray- 

“ E//s, ‘ What hop’st thou, then ?— 

“ Notting. In face of Heaven l^iU 1 behold him still I” 

She then hands the sentence to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, turning to the lords, 
tells them to meet again, for the purpose of pronouncing her lover’s doom, who 
shalHiear on his bended knees the words of fatal condemnation. Thus ends the 
third act. ^ 

The scene in the fourtli act dtScovers the Duchess of Nottingham, llie Countess 
of Suffolk, tlie Duchess of Rutland, and ladies of honour, who are busy in 
examining and assorting various jewels and silks. The Duchess of NoUingham 
is pale and care-worn, and entreated by*1her friend the Countess to impart her 
secret affliction. She, however, evades the question, and inquires into tlie nature 
of her companion’s occupations. Tlie reason is altogether of a French nature. 
Says the Duchess— < 

** Quels sont ces travaux importants 
Qui de votre loisir occupent les instants V* 


Answers her friend— 


Silence! 


Replies the first lady— 


“ Qu*est-ce done? 


Rejoins her friend— 

Cniins d’eveiller la reirts, 
N« te souvient-il pas (]ue sa fete est prochaine ; 

que, selon Tusage, il nous ftfut, tous les ans, 
D^poser u ses pieds nos voeux et no$ pr6sents V* 


The ladies depart, on amotion from her Grace, who remains and soliloquises; 
—then enters to her tlie Queen, disturbed^ ft*bm her repose, and agitated in 
mind, Tliis she takes care to tell her friend, in lines by no means well fitted for 
her tragic situation:— ^ 

“ Domostbene et So^hocle a mos regards distraits 
1)^ leur nobles Merits offraient on vain left channes.” 
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When the mind is violently moved, 
particular matters of the kind there al¬ 
luded to are as little thought of as 
favourite monkeys or little puppy dogs. 
Our great novelist has painted the very 
same queen under deep excitement, in 
a very different manner. However, 
let that pass. From this commence¬ 
ment of the fourth act, in the hands of 
an expert dramatist, the plot might 
have been turned to admirable aJcount, 
But the rhyme-shackle of Frwich verse 
will defy the strength of even a giant. 
L(M)k at Dryden, the man who, next to 
Shakespeare, perhaps, knew the uses of 
his language better than any other three 
poets put together—and even he broke 
down in his rhyming plays—which, 
with small fragmented exceptions, are 
complete failures. And look at Shakes¬ 
peare, the true and thorough artist as 
well as poet—and count how often he 
uses rhyme in his purely tragical parts. 
If the specimens are scanty there, they 
are altogether absent in his tragedies of 
the passions. The French language is 
excellent for purposes of wit, of persi¬ 
flage, of comedy; but for lofty senti¬ 
ment, or very elevated movements of 
the mind, it is not adapted. Not that 
in France first-rate characters in -every 
way have not lived ; but what share had 
the Montmorencies, the Bayards, the 
Duguesclins, and the Napoleons, in 
the formation of their Gallic idiom ? 
l‘>ery language in its essence is typical 
of the character of tlu* people. The 
French writers of tragedy took the* 
Greek theatre for their model, and have 
therefore failed. Excellence will never 
accompany tame imitation. Tlic Spani¬ 
ards have been wiser in their genera¬ 
tion ; and hence the bold, manly, ro¬ 
mantic, enthusiastic enactments of Cal¬ 
deron, and Lope de Vega, and Morelo. 
The genius of Germany worked a pas¬ 
sage for itself; and lo! tlie manifold 
perfections of Gi)the, and Schiller, and 
Les-sing. The intellect of England dis¬ 
dained the vile trammels of the schools, 
or of an exploded antiquity; and are, 
there not (to say nothing of him who 
stands by nature aloof, and i» incom¬ 
parable— Shakespeaw;) Marlow, ilnd 
Middleton, and Ford,and Marston,and 
Massinger, in attestation of our •pre¬ 
eminence ? They, with their followers, 
however, worked under favourable aus¬ 
pices ; the country tliat they owned as 
their birth-place was the clime of free¬ 
dom, in which thought roved freely 
where it listed, and on expanded wings 


wantoned from clime lo clime, gathered 
the most precious gifts of the earth, 
and then laid them up in store where 
enjoyment was secured, and existence 
pleasurable and without alloy. That 
there were (^mmotions in the country, 
is without doubt; but they were excited 
between the monarch and the aristo¬ 
cracy of'%he highest order, while all 
other ranks and classes were left in 
comparative peace. The model ob¬ 
served by the tragedy-writers of France, 
that is to say the Greek theatre, is eon- 
sistenFwith itself. Tlie ancienj Greek 
character is conspicuous for lofty pre¬ 
tensions and dignity, a staid demeanour, 
and a deep^jihilosophy. Hence, in tlie 
selection of their subjects, the writers 
always affected charact(;rs and person¬ 
ages most conspicuous for their moral 
elevation or their mental superiority. 
Look to tlie dramas founded on the 
woful incidents in the houses of Atreus, 
or of Laius, or the Fhiloctetes, or the 
Ajax Mastigophoros, or the Prome¬ 
theus Desmotes, or the Medea, or the 
Hyppolylus Stephanophoros. This was 
the natural consequence from tlieir 
gloomy religion^ whence Hope, the 
sweetest of the gifts of licaven to man, 
was entirely banislied, and where Fear 
was the gloomy lord of tlie ascend¬ 
ant. Human happiness, to the Grecian 
thinker, depended less on indivitlual 
virtue pr moral excellence, than on the 
ma^ crocketly, and incalculable ca¬ 
prices of destiny. I'ho Greek drama, 
therefore, bears no contradiction in 
itself: — but it is far otherwise with 
that of France. The darkness of the 
Ethnic creed passed away—and Chris¬ 
tianity established her empire. ITie 
new revelation scoured from the eyes 
of man the thick cloud of darkness 
which had enshrouded his vision and 
cramped his senses. lie was tlien 
awakened, and became conscious that 
the flame of reason burnt within his 
soul, and that it would burn in spite of 
the greats of fatalism, or the chilling^ 
nijiping, influences of fear. But then, 
at the same time, h€» was aware, that 
the due cherishing of that flame de¬ 
pended on his own vigilance; and ac¬ 
cording to the greater or lesser degree 
of care bestowed upon it, the fire would 
assume an intense or a duller ray. 

Thus had the nature of man become 
altogether changed—thus had his aspi¬ 
rations assumed a different hue, and 
his passions a varied character. And 
•was it not incumbent on the modern 
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dramatist, whose great perfection con¬ 
sisted in the ability which he possessed 
to portray those passions — to accom¬ 
modate himself to the exigencies of the 
season ? Instead of that, the Frencli, in 
their obstinate conceit, stu£k fast by the 
Grecian faith, and they have failed, as 
they deserved. Of this a wohil in¬ 
stance is at hand in the very play which 
we are analysing. As we said at the 
commencement of this line of obser¬ 
vations, a most excellent ojiporlunity 
has been lost. The ])lot in the latter 
half of “ Elizabeth,” we again tepeat, 
might fiave been tunied to most adnii- 
mble contrivance. IJut M. Ancelot lias 
failed altogetlier. All his^ personages 
(it is the vice of all his brotlier drama¬ 
tists) seem to be actuated by one sole 
principle*; consequently there is*no 
play of tlie passions. There is never 
any thing like double motive, or com¬ 
plicated ])urposc, oi'mental luacbiiiery, 
or impulse witbm|iimpulse — oni*, in¬ 
deed, more powerful tban the other, 
but the more moderate, however, aux¬ 
iliary to, or qualifying the full working 
or elaboration of tlie more impetuous. 
Vet is not this in th# order ol’hunian 
nature, from the simjilest savage to 
beings of tlie most refined order t — 
Again, the single feeling is, for the 
most part, kept in a state of subjection. 
Thife may oi citsionally be with minds 
of Herculean mould (althoiig|^ Foly- 
pheme, the Cyclop, is representc^l as 
roaring from intensity of pain), but 
with weaker minds all feelings will out 
and work their way. A Machiavel 
might dally with the inward ])ain that 
was devouring him—aTalleyrand might 
smile in gentle conciliation, though his 
heart s blood were raging with a tejm- 
pest of hidden passion — or a Castle- 
reagh, in his place in Parliament, might, 
to all fipjieanmce, be dozing in halt¬ 
conscious tranquillity, while invectives 
and scurrility were being levelled at his 
-head ; hut they would be indifiercul 
characters in a tnitmdy. l*>eryM^er- 
sonage must he introduced to etlecl 
some cliiniix, eitht^r in himself, or, by Ins 
instrumentality, in another. He must 
either be a perfect individuality in him¬ 
self, or be instrumental towards the 
perfection of the individuality of ano¬ 
ther. They must all, therefore, speak 
act according to the greater or 
lesser importance of their end. tlie 
piny l>efore us, however, there is not a 
single periV'ci characle.r. I or the Queen 
js rf'prr‘i5<'uted ns confessing her weak-^ 


ness to her subject, without any reason — 
that weakness being love mr a man 
young enough to be her son—and that 
queen being Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry the Eighth ! In the best scene, 
and that is the one which we have last 
given, our readers will immediately re¬ 
cognise the poor quality of the emotion. 
In the hands of a perfect master, there 
would have been given more latitude 
for by-play, and for the representation 
of the diferently modified emotions of 
a proud queen before a subject, and of 
a soul-stivred and liaugbty subject be¬ 
fore bis queen. Then, too, the weak¬ 
ness of the woman would have been 
more broadly shadowed forth in the 
one—but aweakness of the commingled 
elements of fierce love and implacable 
hatred — while the other would have 
expressed, in ])hrases of greater elo¬ 
quence than can yiossibly be conveyed 
by mere nionosyllables—-the agony of 
bis w'onnded confidence and iiis horror 
at the treachery and infamy of him who 
so lately was amongst men, and as a 
friend, the best beloved of his heart. 
Still less IS the Duchess of Nottingham 
n highly-wrought personification, or one 
complete within itself. Then as to the 
language put into her mouth, it is by 
1)0 means of the first order. As an in¬ 
stance, only let our readers see the 
speeches set down for her. mouthing in 
the* most important scene in which she 
is concerned, viz. where the (iueen 
lays op“ti her griefs to the agitated 
^Duchess, explaining to her that she had 
signed the sentence for their mutual 
lover's execution, having discovered 
his criminal amour with an unknown 
female of her court. The Duchess's part, 
then, 111 tins important scene, is com- 
[irised in the following sentences :— 
“ Madame—II . . . raourra?”— 
“Sans es}>oir de pardon?” — “ Qui, 
madame V' —“ Vous pensez“ Peut- 
ctre"—“(-iuel tourment!"—“A son 
ambition quels Inens offrirait-elle ?”— 
“ Comment -j- “ Un anneau ?”— 
Dieii 1 SI eVtait . . . . “ Sans 

dowie !"— ‘‘ Ciel!” — “ Ah ! e'en est 
trop!”*(\Ve think so too).— “Me 
dedaigner!"—and “ foil.” 

• Ntiw we would ask any person of 
ih^ Commonest sense, whether the cle¬ 
verest actress that ever lived could 
make any thing of such stuff and non- 
sensf*. All the grimace and contortion, 
and dmwing up of the shoulder until it 
touches the car, will fail to bestow the 
tUinlest vigour to the enactment. And 
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yet M. Ancelot, the author, is, by his 
countrymen, rated as being by no 
means destitute of talent. But the 
truth is, that dramatic writers with them 
attend more to pointedness of expres¬ 
sion than to pointedness of character; 
they would rather have a soft melliflu¬ 
ous line, than a rough-hewn excllma-’ 
tion of intense suffering — they would 

** Juliet, Speakest thou from thy heart 1 
“ Nurse. * From my soul, too; 

Or else heshrew tl)^m botli. 

** Juliet. Amen! 

** Nurse. To what I— 

** Juliet. Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much/' 

Here we fancy we can see our friend, the Frenchman, shrug up his shoulders 
in despair, and cry, bah! like a tlirottled sheep. But such a passage as the 
following would make him cry bravo! till all tW breath was fairly out of his 
body. 

“ J^ai gouvern6 sans peur—et je m'abdit^ue sans crainte.”— Stfila. 


clap their hands in jubilation at an 
epigrammatic turn, and pass with un¬ 
concern such a passage as that one 
in Romeo atid Jutiet, by her delivery 
of which, Miss Fanny Kemble, the 
wondrous formation, makes the house 
nightly ech<9 to thrice-rounded ap- 
ptause— 


“ Efi hien ; jiuiiissez do/ir ui»e Spouse coupable ; 

Ne voyez (jue sa honte, et non pas son remords T’— Elisabeth, p. .*>8. 
or as — '* I 

“ Je veux etre une reine, et ne suis qu’une femme 1*' 


“ Superbe—magnifique”—cries the 
stupified Frenchman ; and away he 
goes to his repose, au cinquieme, with 
the utmost satisfaction. 

In further illustration of what* a fe¬ 
male heart should be, under excitement, 
we much wished to have adduced the 
characters of J uliet, and Lady Constance, 
and Monimia: and even the young lady 
in Miss Mitl'ord’s late tragedy of Rmizi 
might be adduced in exemplification 
of our views; but we should greatly ex,- 
ceed our limited space. Suffice it, then, 
to say, that every individual actually 
bearing on the plot, should not be a 
passive but an active personage;—that 
in her hours of repose a woman should 
be full of softness and confiding love, 
—modified, however, according to qua¬ 
lifying circumstances ;—^but tliat in her 
moment of passion she should speak 
forth in unsubdued energy. Woman 
cannot control her feelings, whether 
she be of high or degree,—the ma¬ 

jestic Cleopatra,“-or Emili^i, tlie wail¬ 
ing woman to the gentle Desdemona.' 


Nor yet are Essex or Nottingliam 
completed characters : every one would 
naturally suppo^ that the former was a 
role capable of being brought into very 
strong relief:—it is, on the contrary, 
most sparely and scantily done. The 
lover, in fact, only appears in two scenes. 
Of all the personages inthetragedyjNot- 
tingham appears to be the most perfect 
refye/entation; though we can assure 
our good friend the reader that this is 
but lame and halting praise. 

But to return to our analysis. After 
the Queen has left the Duchess in a 
state of perplexity, and just as she has 
read a letter secretly conveyed to her 
from Essex, who is confined in the 
Tower, and in which he beseeches her 
to present Uie ring to tlie (iueen, and 
demand his life, the Duke joins his 
lady, and prevents her exit. She is still 
anxious to go to the Queeri, where her 
duty calls her; and the following la¬ 
conic but emphatic dialogue takes place 
bdlween the guilty fair one and her 
angry lord:— ^ 


“ Netting. Chefebez-vous u me fair 1 

** La Duchesse, * Qu’avez-vous dit 1 

" Notting. ^ Eh bien ! 

Ne me refusez pas un*q^oment d’entretien. 

“ La Duck, Mais, je vous le r^pete, un devoir .... 

** Notting, Qui vous presse ? 

" Comme vous etes pale ! Asseyez-vous, Duchesne. 

La Duck. Mylord— < 

“ NoUtng'. (/ade i’asseoir) Asseyez-vous ! 

‘ La Duch, Oh, mon Dieu V* 
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* At len^h the Ducbe^ sees that her husband is fully aware of her guilty pas¬ 
sion; and having cast herself at his feet, she exclaims— 

" Duch, Strike here ! 

** Netting. Ha ! strike thee—aye—when he is dead. 

** Duck. I am a wretch—and shrink not from the blow: 

Hence with all softness ! strike—for thine own honour ! 

And I will kiss'thine hand that brings me death — 

For that will be less cruel than thy mercy ! 

Oh ! had’st thou known the pangs of this base heart, 

Even in the momAit when impetuous passion 
Fevered my brain—ran riot through my blood ! — 

Thou, whom I basely sold, didst gentl^ use me — 

Thy love, unfading, wondered at my tear%, 

While every look of tenderness would ])ierce 
Far worse—more keenly than a scorpion’s sting 1 — 

• To restless nights succeeded hopeless days ; 

Whilst I, accursed wretcb,.iuvoking death. 

Hated my crime—yet sunk more deep in sin t 

“ Netting. Fool that I was to wed- 

** Duck, Aye—cast upon me 

Foulest reproaches — so I only die ! 

“ Netting. So—truly. * 

“ Duch. Aye, strike this proffeted breast; 

But let my blood propitiate thy wrath—■ 

For I alone am gpiilty. 

“ Would’st thou shield 

Thy thncS base paramour ; hut he escapes not: — 

Before the congregated lords shall Jio — 

The traitor—hear his doom—and thou again 
Shjsjlt see that face iu fear’s pale livery clothed I 
**'Duch. And shall he fall a victim, whilst I hoar 
The pledge of life and pardon. Let me lienee ! 

“ Duke. No! he shall die, 

“ Dnch, Oh God ! he shall not dieffor I will fly thee. 

** Duke, Less speed, 1 prilhoe— (holtling her.) 

“ Duch. Do not bar my passage. 

• The deep remorse from one crime is enough \ 

But thou would’st have me, also, cause his death ! 

Oh loose your hold, ahd let me seek the Queen. 

But tliink not tliat I would escape your vengeance ; 

I will, anon, return, u willing victim, 

To die — so help me', Heaven, af tliy feet! 

** Netting. Each word that’s utter’d hy those poisonous lips 
Adds to the fever of my fierce revenge ! 

Even in the moment of thy wildest anguish, 

Thy guilty Jove is manifest; and know 
That every tear that trickles down those cheeks 
Bears a fresh evidence unto thy guilt! 

Pollution !—would’st thou save him from his doom— 

On whose bemangled corse thou soon sUalt gaze. 

** Duch. 1 will redeem him. 

Netting. I'liou shall not, 

“ Duch. Oh God !- 

“ Netting. Hush th’asseveration of that holy name — 

Thou shalt not pass, m *’ 

** Duch. In.pity hold^e not. 

But lexeme snatch him from his bloody fate ! 

“ Netting. Look, there— • 

“ Duch. What gaze 1 on. 

“ Duke. Thy lover’s fonn !” 

Through the windows, at the back of the stage, Essex, surrounded by soldiers, 
is seen to pass. The Duchess fells lifeless at her husband's feet, while the cur¬ 
tain drops. 

The fifth act opens with a repfesentation of Elizabeth's oratory, where she is 
discovered amidst her ladies^ in the attitude of prayer, seated on a pile of cushions. 
The Countess of Suffolk is reading the ^service, while the Queen is impatient at 
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her lover’s delay in sending the secret token bestowed on him by her majesty. 
Tlie whole of this scene is written with considerable power and effect. At length 
the Duchess of Nottingham rushes in, pale, and with dishevelled hair; when, cast¬ 
ing herself at the feet of the Queen, she exclaims — 

Ah ! de grace, arr^ez! S’il en est temps encore, 

Qu’on ^argne ses jours ! • 

“ Elh, • Que vOTS-je ? 

“ La Duch, II vous implore, 

Votre anneau . . . le voilii! C’est moi , t . c’est moi . , . 

“ FAiz, Grand Dieu ! 

(’et anneau dans vos in%ins I A quelle heure, en quel lieu, 

Vous Ta-t-il done r^iis ?— 

The Quecii immediately despatches a page tp arrest the execution; but the 
saving message is too late: and Nottingham, at tne head of all the personages of 
the drama, comes exultant before tlie Queen, and announces the death of liis late 
treacherous friend. 

• 

“ Ehz. Dead ! (to the Duchess.) But thou—name the title 
That made thee guardian of his days and mine 1 
Thou could'St have saved him from the axeman’s clutch, 

Thou baae-bom slave ! And what detained thy steps 1 
Why wert th^m leaden-paced, — speak boldly forth ; 

Fo/by yon Heaven I do suspect- 

“ Notting. (advancing) My Queen ! 4s | 

“ Duch. (throwing herself between the Queen and her husband.) 

Hold ! — no one, my Queen, hath staid my tardy pace — 

I am his murderer f 1 wished his death f 

Queen. Thou ! Oh what a world of horrors ! Where to turn. 

That some appalling crime strike not my sight! • 

And did’St thou hate him 1 — 

Duch. ^ 11- 

“ E/iz. Thou lov’dst him, then. 

“ Duch. Oh God ! 

“ E/iz. Aye, God above may pardon thee ; but 1 — 

Hu! never — never. Hence — quick—-prepare; 

The keenest torture- , 

** Duch. Stay — thou art avenged t 

'Die hand of death is on me. , , 

“ Eliz. Drag her hence I 

** Notting. Thou hast been deeply wronged j but hold awhile. 

There yet remains a guilty one to punish. 

'I'bou'dst know, my queen, who barred her near approach 
To thy most gracious presence. It was I !— 

“ Eltz. All-merciful Heaven ! — 

“ Notting. Then pause not in thine anger: 

Essex is shorter by the head. Strike home, 

For mine is bloodless.- 

E/iz. Hence ! —This woman still 

Infests me with her person. 

‘‘Duch. Oh,J die! 

** Elk. Dfbg hence the carrion from mine eyes ! 

' out the Duchess.) 

And thou — * * 

Thou hoary murderef—go, get thee gone — 

Drive hence the miscreant! 

** Notting* ^ Ha I drive me hence ! — 

1 ask no mercy — give me^^tant death. 

1 have avenged my wrong, and spare me not. 

Strike an old warrior — wronged far more than thou ! 

'* Eliz. Accursed monster—is thy ravenous fever 
Of hatred slaked in blood so noble 1 ifence — 

Away—in mercy, — 

^ [Eiit Nottinghanif followed by guards. 
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The Queen sinks into her chair, overpowered by her emotions. At length 
Cecil addresses her in remonstrance; and she replies — 

To whom Bpe&kest thou of glorious sovereignty ? 

Look on me, Cecil. Dotli my mien convey 
The secret awe inspired by majesty ? 

My doom is cyme, — deps^ — I have no subjects; — 

What are to me your treaties —wajs—exploits t 
Here is my Uirone —the Tudor’s reign bath past. 


THE HURONS.— A CANADJAN TALE. 

BY THE AUTjiOR 01- ** SIR ANDREW WYLIE.” 


At the head of lake Ontario, a long, 
narrow strip of land se[)arates its 
clear waters from a smifller expanse, 
generally known by the name of Bur¬ 
lington Bay. Along the northern.part 
of the beach, as this strij) is called, 
close under the residence of Brant, the 
Mohawk chieftain, a number of de¬ 
tached, picturescni^, trees, grow upon 
the sand, curiously festooned with gi¬ 
gantic vines inteiwoven among their 
branches; and in the ground beneath, 
at short intervals, are many square 
artificial hollows, tl^e remains of a for¬ 
tified camp of a party of the Huron 
Indians, who resisted the original in¬ 
vasion of their hunting grounds, when 
the French first attempted to establish 
military posts in that remote wilder¬ 
ness. 

At first sight, it seems strfKige that 
the Hurons should have advanced so 
iar to meet the enemies of their in¬ 
dependence ; but a cursoiy inspection 
of the map will serve to shew, that in 
taking this advanced positiori they 
were guided by a military eye of no 
common perspicacity. The countiy on 
their right and left was covered with a 
forest penetmble only by Indians; rude 
ascents and steep precipices rose in 
the midst of it, presenting a vast ram¬ 
part of great extent against access from 
the low country. 

It is evident, from the choice qf their 
position, that the Hurons expected tlie 
French to arrive in Ixiats; and to pre¬ 
vent them froiff penetrating into Bur¬ 
lington Bay was, without doubt, the 
motive which induced them to prefer 
it. Whether they were ever attacked 
in tliat position is no longer remem¬ 
bered, but an adventure of a party of 
them during the time they were en¬ 
camped at this place is not excelled by 
any demonstration of resolution in the 
.records of ancient heroism. 


The French had in the mean lime 
constructed Fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the river Niagara, at which 
the Indians became alarmed, and sent 
out a strong detachment, who in¬ 
trenched themselves on the rising 
ground of the opposite bank, where 
Fort George is now situated. 

In taking this new position, wiiich 
evidently demonstrated courage and 
defiance, the Hurons did not suffi¬ 
ciently consider the superiority which 
the I'rench possessed in their boats. It 
was easy at any time for the garrison 
of Fort St. Louis to attack the Indian 
intreuchments; but the Hurons had 
no engines capable of disturbing the 
embattled walls and sheltered quarters 
of their enemies. ITie few rude canoes 
which they had formed on the spot 
were unfit for warlike purposes. 

What was wanting lo these brave 
people in the machinery of war was 
supplied by their ingenuity; they em¬ 
ployed their canoes in fishing, and the 
sentinels on the walls of the fortress 
were frequently found pierced with 
arrows. This annoyance from the 
canoes inflamed the garrison; and it 
was determined to dislodge tlie Indians. 

Tlie night appointed for die enter¬ 
prise was at the change of the moon, 
when no light, save that of the stars, 
could shine upon the adventure. The 
command was given to the C’hevalier 
La Porte, a ^oung officer of aspiring 
bravery, and beloved by all the gar- 
rfson. The boats belonging to the for¬ 
tress were collected, torches were pre¬ 
pared, and grenadoes, together with 
many other instruments of combustion, 
t6 fire the stakes and fences of the 
Indian fortification. Tlie enterprise 
was against warriors who were never 
known to have yielded. 

The Hurons had no intelligence of 
these preparations; but their natural 
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saucily apprised them that they could 
not expect to remain long in their strong 
hold unmolested. While their enemies 
were concerting the means of their de¬ 
struction, they were no less active in 
augmenting their defence. In this 
crisis the incident took place which 
we have now to describe. 

While the preparations for the expe¬ 
dition were going forward, the wife of 
La Forte was induced by the beaitty of 
the weather to embark with hjr child 
for a*sail under the walls of Fort 
St. Louis. The wind ha])pened to 
blow strong from lake UnUirio, and 
she in consequence directed her pin¬ 
nace to be rowed, in the lee of the high 
banks, np the river. In the course of 
this little excursion the boat was drawn 
into one of tlie whirlpools; and though 
saved from the vortex by the dexterity 
of the rowers, was thrown over towards 
the C’anadian shore, and captur<‘d by 
some of the Indians, who were fishing 
near the spot. 

La Porte, on learning the misfortune 
of liis lady and child, became impatient 
to rescue them, and to revenge the in¬ 
sults which he conceived his wife must 
have sufiered. Accordingly, it was de¬ 
termined that the attack on the Indian 
camp should be made on that night; 
and soon after dark the troops were 
embarked. It was a gloomy night—the 
sky was overcast-—tlie wind was gusty 
—the waters of the lake were muddy 
and troubled—and the heavens and 
the earth were ominously darkened, as ^ 
if fate frowned on the expedition. !Jut, 
nevertheless, the gallant Frenchmen 
reached the (.’anadian shore, and ap¬ 
proached in silence towards the pali¬ 
sades of the Indian encampment. 

The Ilurons, in the joy of having 
taken prisoner the wife of their most 
intrepid advereary, had spent the fore 
part of the evening in revelry and 
gladness; but, tired of their feasting, 
when the French approached, were in 
a profound sleep, an^, dreadless of 
danger, were withoui their usual watch. 
But there was a faithful dog amcyig ' 
them ; and the soft footing of Uie ene¬ 
my’s advance could not be concealed 
from his vigilant ears. As they drew 
near he began to bark—first ifr* in¬ 
tervals ; but his alarm giudually became 
louder and louder, until he had roused 
the Indians from their fetal security. 
While they were rallying, I-a Porte 
advanced his troops close to the pali¬ 
sades, and poured a shower of fire and 


lead through the apertures. The In¬ 
dians, notwithstanaing their surprise 
and confusion, made a desperate re¬ 
sistance. They mounted theirassigned 
posts, and, with heroic resolution, de¬ 
fended themselves against tlieir ene¬ 
mies, who, having scaled the enclosure, 
advanced upon them sword in hand, 
cutting down all who opposed tlieir 
progress. 

In the meantime, La Porte, anxious 
to rescue his wife, frequently called her 
aloud by name ; and at last she heard 
his voic*, and replied with an exclama¬ 
tion of joy. • 

The Indians, on hearing this, be¬ 
lieved she was the object of the enter¬ 
prise, and formed a rampart around 
her and the infant she held in her arms. 
The* French attacked them with the 
animation peculiar to their character; 
but it was in vain. The Indians re¬ 
pulsed them with tlieir spears, and 
raised a wall of tfre jiain before them¬ 
selves. Porte, almost distracted, 
commanded the torches and com¬ 
bustibles to be lighted, and the wig¬ 
wams in which the squaws and pa- 
ooses of the ln(Vans were lodged to 
e set on fire. The flames spread 
with appalling rapidity — the shrieks 
and scre.ams of the bunting victims 
pierced the hearts even of the infuriated 
Frenchmen; but the Indians stood* in 
their places like adamant, with a con¬ 
stancy ?f pnq>ose that the adventures 
of European war have never surtiassed. 
Hy the light of the flames, the Indians 
were enabled to make a fearful retalia¬ 
tion — they bent their bows and drew 
their arrows from their quivers, and in 
the first shower of their shafts every 
arrow bore a billet to the heart of an 
enemy. Another such desolating vol¬ 
ley had destroyed the French: but at 
this crisis one of the sachems, fixing his 
eye on Porte, called on his Indian 
companions to stay their arrows for a 
moment; and placing one of his own 
on hk bowstring, he levelled it at the 
brea^ of the intrepid Frenchman. 

The sachem was sU^ding at the time 
beside Madame La Porte, and by that 
circumstance he was protected from 
the muskets of the assailants. On 
both sides there w’as a pause—the fete 
of I^a Porte seemed inevitable — when 
his lady, with heroic presence of mind, 
as the bow was drawn to its full bent, 
snatchtd a burning brand, and dashed 
it at the hand of the sachem,—the 
Jiannloss arrow dropped at his feet. 
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The French raised a shbut,—La Porte 
rushed on the sachem, and sabred 
him to die ground. This decided tiie 
bondict for a time. Tlie Indians made 
no further resistance, but fled from 
their encampment, and abandoned all 
to their enemies. * r 

Here the curious sagacity of the 
Indians in this desperate 4ondition of 
their affairs, shewed itself. On escaping 
from the entrenchments of their camp, 
instead of scattering themselves, they 
all instinctively ran, as if they had 
been directed by a command; to the 
spot Vhcre the boats of their enemies 
were lying, and cut them adrift. They 
then planted themselves under the 
bank, and, with bent bows and fixed 
arrows, waited the return of the French. 
La Porte, when he found the camp 
abandoned, mustered bis men, and led 
them back to where diey had left the 
boats, with the intention of re-embark¬ 
ing. ITie Indiar^s heard them coming, 
and suppre.ssed their breathing. The 
French drew near, and went straight to 
embark: those who were foremost gave 
the alarm, that the boats were gone. 
In the same momept a shower of the 
Indian arrows made dreadful havoc 
among them. La Porte was standing 
with his wife and her child leaning on 
his arm, when this terrible ambuscade 
so "Suddenly burst upon his men. Rut 
possessing that presence of mind which 
qualified him to undertake tii^djfficult 
enterprise in which he was engaged, he 
directed his wife to lie down with her 
child; and calling to such of the soldiers 
as had torches and combustibles, to 
light them, and to plant them on the 
ground, he chaiged the Indians in 
their lurking places under the bank, 
and before many of them could escape, 
he was their master again. The con¬ 
test was now unequal. The Indians, 
however, rallied on tlie top of the 
bank; and the torches illuminating the 
shore, enabled them to take perfect aim 
at the French. La Porte, though he 
escaped himself, saw with dreadhft feel¬ 
ings his men falling around him one 
by one. 

By this time the garrison of Fort 
St. Louis, anxious spectators, had dis¬ 
cerned by the lights on the shore that the 
boats were thrown adrift, and justly ap¬ 
prehending from that circumstance that 
their comrades had the worst of the con¬ 
flict, manned the two or thre# boats 
which remained at the garrison, and 
went to their assistance. They arrived 


at the critical moment when the Che* 
valier La Porte and his few remaining 
companions were exhausted with fa¬ 
tigue, and their ammunition nearly all 
expended. The reinforcements cheered 
the French and dismayed the Indians, ^ 
wl^, nevertheless, with the constancy of 
their fearless nature, maintained them¬ 
selves upon the top of the bank; and 
the heavens having by tins time cleared 
up, laeir tall forms, darkly seen by the 
star-light, presented conspicuous tar¬ 
gets, as it were, to the aims of the 
French; thus, in their turn, they fell as 
fast as the soldiers of La Porte, whom 
they had so nearly destroyed. Victory 
being now decidedly widi the French, 
La Porte was anxious to re-embark his 
few remaining men; but as the Indians 
stood firm, the honour of the French 
would not permit them to listen to pru¬ 
dent counsels, and witli one voice tliey 
declared tlieir detennination not to re¬ 
treat. 

In the meantime, Madame La Porte, 
who, with her child, had continued ly¬ 
ing on the ground, to escape the arrows 
of the Indians, during a short pause in 
the battle raised herself, holding her 
child in her arms, to see the aspect of 
the^conflict: while in this position she 
was discovered by an Indian, and al¬ 
most in the same moment tiie infant 
was pierced with an arrow. She felt 
him shudder—and then he was dead, 
but she clung to the lifeless body, and 
again stretched herself on the ground. 

^ At this moment, Forte seeing that 
the firmness of the Indians was not to 
be overcome by attacking them in front, 
despatched a few of his men under Uie 
bank of the river to attack them in rear. 
This mancEuvre was successful. The 
Indians finding themselves between two 
fires, uttered a wild shout and again 
fled; but it was not the flight of defeat. 
They rallied in the darkness, and before 
the French could reach them they were 
descending towards the landing-place, 
through a narrow path which wound 
through the bushes towards the bank 
‘ where-the boats lay. Here they found 
Madan^e La Porte lying on the ground, 
still embracing her lifeless iufaut; and 
one of them was on the point of de- 
spatdliing her with his tomahawk. It 
liippened, however, that among the 
French who had fallen there was one 
who, though severely wounded, was 
able to use his right hand, with which 
he still grasped his sword. Seeing the 
peril of the lady, in the same moment 
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that the Huron raised his t 9 piahawk, 
the wounded man, with a desperate 
effort, plunged his sword into the heart 
of the savage. By the exertion he in 
the same instant expired. 

At day-light the two bodies were 
seen as they died. The Indian^s, hold¬ 
ing the tomahawk, was still in the peti¬ 
tion, though he lay upon his back, in 
which he had raised his arm ; and the 
Frenchman's sword stood in the ^eart 
of the Indian, grasped with seemingly 
the same energy with which it had been 
fixed there. 

During this conflict on the shore, 
l4a Porte, who had hurried up the steep 
bank with his men, in quest of the 
fiigitive Indians, Tiot finding them, re¬ 
turned to re-embark, satisfied with his 
victory; but when he again reached the 
top of tlie bank, and saw, by the gleam 
of the morning, which now began to 
dapple the east, the Indians in pos¬ 
session of the boats and the landing- 
lace, with his lady besmeared wifli 
lood, he was for a moment struck with 
consternation: it was, however, only 
for a moment. The undaunted courage, 
and tlie bold expedients vrith which the 
unconquerable Hurons had fought and 
circumvented him, fired his French 
emulation, and he determined nof to 
leave the field while a single Indian 
remained. A few words told this reso¬ 
lution to his men. They shared his 


pride and spirit, and with a unani- 
mpus voice they cried, as if inspire^ 
simultaneously by the same instmet, 

Let each take his man!”—and rushed 
down upon the Indians, of whom as 
many as there "were Frenchmen almost 
in the same instant fell beneath their 
swdrds. 

Only three of these determined war¬ 
riors now remained. Yet these three 
stood as ibsolute in stem sublimity as 
if they were still surrounded by their 
heroic companions. They fixed their 
arrows tneir bow-strings, and were 
on the point of taking aim, when two of 
them were pierced with as many bul¬ 
lets. Such unsurpassed heroism moved 
the admiration of all the French, and 
La Porte ordered that last ivarrior to be 
spared. But the Huron would not ac¬ 
cept the boon. His arrow was ready 
in tlie bow—he raised it—took aim— 
and it quivered tlirough tlie heart of 
La Porte. He himself sunk at the 
same time under swords of every 
Frenchman who was near enough to 
inflict a blow. 

So ended this intrepid adventure. 
The bodies of La Porte and his child 
were placed in onft of the boats, and, 
with Madame La Porte, were slowly 
conveyed to the garrison. The bodies 
of the slain were next morning buried 
by the French where they lay. ^ 


WEST INDIAN Sl^ETCIIES.—NO. I. 
ADVENTURE WITH A PIRATE. 


In the year 1825, as nearly as I can 
recollect, Captain Sloat, of the Ameri¬ 
can armed schooner Grampus, stationed 
at St. Thomas^ captured a celebrated 
pirate, that had been outlawed for some 
years, in the following manner. Tlie 
name of the pirate I cannot now re¬ 
member. 

Captain Sloat, having*heard that the 
pirate was somewhere along the south 
side of Puerto Rico, purchased orhired 
a small sloop that had just arrived at 
St. Thomas’, from thence, loaded with 
tobacco and coffee. As soon as, she 
had discharged her cargo, he put fvv) 
lieutenants and thirty-five men on 
board, well armed, with four or six 
small 6-pounders, with orders imme¬ 
diately to proceed to the same place 
she would have returned to had he not 


engaged her, retaining one or two of 
her former crew a.s pilots. On her en¬ 
tering the small harbour, the pirate 
discovered and knew her, and made 
all possible sail to prevent her commu¬ 
nicating witli the shore before he cap¬ 
tured her; expecting to find specie or 
dry goods, in return for the tobacco 
and d^ffee that she had taken to St. 

, Thomas’. 

As he approached thefeloop to nearly 
a short parallel distance, he shewed 
symptoms of suspicion on discovering 
the guns (all the hands were concealed 
but the pilots): he then had too much 
headway to escape, which he attempted 
by wearing; but the sloop got outside 
of him^ and gave him a discliarge of 
musketry, which was kept up wiSi ?dl 
the vigour possible, killing eleven of 
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his crew; the remainder laid flat down, 
and refused to assist in either fighting or 
navigating the vessel: their sole anxiety 
was to escape from the shower of balls 
that was jissing over them. Under 
these circumstances, the pirate dis¬ 
played the most astonishing coolness 
and indifference to his life, which called 
forth the unqualified admiration of the 
officers and men opposed to him. 
Lieut. M^Gruder, the second in com¬ 
mand (the first was Lieut. Prendergast), 
informed me that he saw the pirate, 
alone on his legs, steering hjs vessel 
(a small sloop or schooner), occasion¬ 
ally running forward to get up the 
square-sail, haul it u}) a little, then 
return to his helm, get thb vessels head 
right, put the tiller between his legs, 
load his fusee, and fire it; again run 
forward, get up the s(Jbare-sail a little 
more, return to bis helm, load again, 
and so on, until he got up the sail, 
and discliarged his gun fourteen times; 
when he at last Succeeded, unassisted, 
in outsailing his opponents and running 
his vessel on shore, when the surviving 
seventeen of his crew leaped over¬ 
board. Some of thjm were killed and 
wounded before they reached the shore. 

I am not certain whether the 0-pouiid- 
ers were fired or not, but the pirate 
esc^ed unhurt. 

•The firing alarmed the countiy; the 
magistrates ordered out the militia, and 
had them stationed, as qnickij as they 
assembled, to assist in taking 4ny of 
the pirates that might land. The Ame¬ 
ricans soon followed, and succeeded in * 
taking or killing all but the chief, of 
whom, for a short time, they lost all 
trace; until they fell in with a herd, in 
great distress, complaining of a man 
with a curious hand, three fingers 
growing together, having compelled 
him to exchange clothes, and to give 
him up the charge of his cattle, which 
he was now driving towards the inte¬ 
rior, in his assumed costume. The 
pursuers immediately knew this, to he 
the one they were in search of, and 
recollected having more than once ■ 
passed him, wJthout suspecting who it 
was; so well did he act his part, and 
such unconcern did he shew. In a 
short time, they again discovered the 
pretended herd. IVo or three of tlie 
foremost in the pursuit attacked him. 
fie made a wonderful defence. One 
or two attacked him with swftrds for 
some little lime; while a third, seeing 
how oV)stiT»at€ly he fought, fired l^s 


blunde^uss, loaded with slugs, at 
him, wmch took effect in his shoulder 
and knee. He nevertheless continued 
to fight with bis other hand, until the 
one who fired at him struck him with 
the but-end of his blunderbuss on the 
ril^, a most severe blow, which brou^t 
him to the ground. They even then 
had difficulty in securing him. 

lie and the other prisoners were 
sent^o St. John's, the capital of Puerto- 
Rico, to be tried. The Americans re¬ 
turned *to St. Thomas', after being in 
great distress, from the leaky state of 
the old sloop, and the heavy rains that 
fell during this expedition. Tlie deck, 
as they expressed it, leaked like a rid¬ 
dle. After their return, C’aptain Sloaf 
determined to visit the ])irat<;,and sailed 
to St. John’s, Pueito-Rico. lie was 
iulinitted to the aichot where the pirate 
was confiiued, thirty feet below tlie 
level of the sea, in the Mora Castle. 
He found him quite composed, and 
busily em ployed in taking all the possible 
care he could of his wounds, although 
he was then under sentence of death. 
Captain Sloat informed him that lie 
visited him in consequence of the ac¬ 
count his officers gave him of his 
dauntless courage and cool presence of 
mind under danger that had appalled 
all his companions, and also his won¬ 
derful exertions in working his vessel 
alone, as he had done. Captain S. 
expressed his regret that such qualities 
should have been so badly applied. 
The pirate said he had been so long 
accustomed to be fired at, it never gave 
iiim the least concern. He had a firm 
conviction on his mind that he would 
not be touched, lie mentioned fur¬ 
ther, that that consciousness bejit him 
always cool and collected in action, 
lie once determined on quitting his 
mode of life, and becoming a citizen of 
the United States ; but that, a few days 
after he had sailed from St. Domingo 
with that intention, he was wrecked on 
that island, in the hurricane of 1819. 
He was the olily one saved on board ; 
but he lost the vessel, cargo, and spe¬ 
cie, of great value, which was his all. 
Xfiis reduced him to a very low and 
desperate state, obliging him to aaso- 
ciaie with a few lawless characters 
Rke himself. They embarked in small 
vessels or boats, and captured whatever 
vessels they could. lie mentioned' 
having killed above four hundred per¬ 
sons with his own hands, during the 
preceding eight years that he had 
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been outlawed; but he declared that 
never, to his knowledge, had he killed 
a native of Puerto-Rico, his birth-place. 
He appeared touched by Captain Sloat’s 
sympathy, and declared he nad created 
feelings in his breast he thought never 
could have existed. He made an un¬ 
reserved confession of all that he had 
done himself, but would g^ve no in¬ 
formation that would lead to the detec¬ 


tion of others, although he had himself 
in a manner been betrayed, the parti¬ 
culars of which I cannot recollect. 
^Vhen he was taken out to be ^hot, 
there was not the least concern visible 
on his countenance. fell without a 
stnjggle; amf ail the companions of 
his lawless life who had been taken 
were similarly condemned, and under¬ 
went the same fate. 


MR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S ‘‘ SATAN.' * 


Wk have been bothered and stunned 
with the bawling and braying of Arca¬ 
dian nightingales, in praise of the sa¬ 
cred poetry of young Montgomery. It 
may all be very fine, we dare say—only 
the beauties are not manifest to our 
opaque vision. That youthful gentle¬ 
man commenced his literary career by 
writing a satire against all the world, 
in language by no means smacking of 
the most elevated standard. He then 
brings forth some hundred lines “ On 
the Omnipresence of the Deity," and 
then another satire, “ On the Art of 
Puffing”—forgetting, the while, the 
means by which his own poem had 
been made to succeed; and thi* is 
followed by a volume containing an 
odd collection on Hell, Damnation, 
the Day of Judgment, and other in¬ 
flammatory subjects; though even their 
fiery materials faded to give any thing 
save a feeble glow-worm light to his 
versified conceits. And now the gen¬ 
tleman has taken hold of Satan by his 
horns, as undauntedly as an Indian 
juggler would handle his 

“ Painted basilisk or spotted snake.*' 

And the herd of wonder-stricken jack¬ 
asses amongst the devout and the igno¬ 
rant, vociferate pap<c! and wonderful! 
and astonishing boy! and surpassing 
sanctity! Of the sanctity enshrined 
within the young gentleman’s heart we 
will not say one word^: God forbid; 
for amongst the most gratifying, nay, 
glorious sights, which mortality can 
behold, is “ youthful devotioni^—that 
devotion, indeed, which, inducing an 
indiffei'ence to worldly vanities, makes 
us hunger after an everlasting redemp¬ 
tion in heaven, through the discharge 
of all the essential duties incident^ to 
this our sublunary existence. It is to 


be hoped that Mr. Montgomery is tlms 
happily circumstanced. But true de¬ 
votion, in 04 r humble opinion, is in¬ 
consistent with vanity; and what but 
this indifferent motive could have iu- 
duce^d such a^mere stripling to set 
himself up as a corrector of abuses, and 
a satirist of bis age ? Perhaps he thought, 
that as flyron had done something of 
the sort, why should jot he be allowed 
to follow the example ? Is not this 
pure, unadulterated, genuine vanity ? 
All the puffing and straining of the 
frog, however, will never bloat him to 
the size of the ox ;> and that which wa.s 
pardonable in the author of Childe 
Harold is inexcusable in the piping 
bard of the Onmipre$eyu:e o f the ])eity ; 
—not on account of any super-excel¬ 
lence in the one when compared wltli 
the othqj;, but simply because of the 
difference in their motives. Byron’s 
was the retaliating blow of a high- 
, minded, passionate young man, to 
revenge what he conceived a gross 
insult, and to gain, if he could, a mali¬ 
cious triumph ! God knows, Ite never 
boasted of devotion; and if he had, all 
the world would have taken bis word 
for an attempted plea-^try, and there¬ 
fore have laughed heartily at him. 
Byron, however, was afterwards so 
sorry on account of his angry effusion, 
that he suppressed it. But Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery came forward with determina¬ 
tion prepense, and thought that a sati¬ 
rical flagellation on the world would 
be the surest way tQ» make himself 
heeded. And certainly he laid it lustily 
about him—a very Quixote amongst 
muleteers and windmills, and to as 
little purpose, and productive of as 
insignificant effects. After this he cer¬ 
tainly begged the pardon of those most 
respectable individuals whose backs he 
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I to beWicter witk Stripes; 
be in^to «^ur, aad wndcr 
soopded to tiice ad^tage of 
caig^^ ftfeti^vserwes of thrfaeve^ 
in the' previons m^i&mts 
of his Si^rabupdant pride, he would 
have admonished und izisli^dfed. There 
was in .ail this very littte evidence'^ of 
devoutness of heart, or that equable, 

undeviating, upright-minaed, ’’ all-en¬ 
during spirit-breathed into the heart by 
pur§ religion. ^Sliortly a^ter he Md 
sung the praises of tfie Deity, and ma- 
jufbsted, as his advocates al^^cd,' a 
^ndarhil degree of'dcvotion for so 
young a perSon, he took in hand again 
tiie satincal rod, in order to teach his 
betters. The attempt iigain proved 
abortive, and he was again forgiven by 
his kind-hearted critics, though, the 
devil had hiiW from the con¬ 

templation oflS^ifitual matters, to the 
examination of the low, petty, piddling 
matters of bookselling by means of 
puffing. What lAit vanity prevailed in 
this youthfiil campion of religion to 
drop do^ to mis cold clayey earth, 
and lay aside the pleasing, prosing, 
ten-syllabic concoctions suggested to 
his fancy by the spirit of new revela¬ 
tion ? Then came the volume dealing 
in the infemals; containing, if wfe re¬ 
member rightly, a certain portrait of 
the spiritual bard, with dark and side- 
turned ringlets sweeping over the right 
temple, and bare neck, and br%ad open 
shirt-collar falling over the shoulders, 
'"■and eyes up-raised to heaven, as though 
he was engaged in mental prayer. And 
we ask fairly, was this small matter the 
result of piety, and zeal for God, and 
heart-felt devotion? or was it the puny, 
Sony indication of a most contemptible 
vanity ? Let his warmest friend answer 
us, in sincerity, aye or no. Perhaps 
they will say it was the thoughtless act 
of a very young man. This we deny; 
for even a greater man than ten thou¬ 
sand Montgomeries in a heap, had been 
laughed at, sneered at, for a similar 
piece of folly. Had not Mr. Jlont- 
gomety heard these sneers?—had he 
not joined in tWbm f Then why, in the 
name of true and holy devotion, did he 
suffer himself to be daubed forth d la 
Byron? All this is evidence ofthe un¬ 
settled'" state of the young man'ii^jDrod. 
Let him be assured that no r^pon 
■finds a resting-place in the bosom ac¬ 
tuated by the slightest leaven of^nity. 
Poor Heniy Kirke White, in his djws 
of levity, « had supposed,’^ says Mij, 


^igoW,.-“ that morality of conduct was 
hU purity required; -but when he 
disoeriiied ^hat purity of the very thoughts 
altd intentioTis of tile soul} also, was 
requisite, he was convinced of his defi¬ 
ciencies, and could find no comfort to 
bis. penitence but in the atonement 
maue for human fiailty by the Re¬ 
deemer of mankind, and no strength 
adequate to his weakness, and suffi¬ 
cient, foV reiusting evil, but the aid of 
God^ Spirit, promised to* those who 
seek it Vrom above in the sincerity of 
earnest prayer.” 

True genius is solitaiy and medita¬ 
tive. It shuns observation, and feeds its 
craving and appetite where eye cannot 
witness its actions, nor yet can ear hear 
the faintest articulations of its untamed 
fancies; and it will never visit the 
haunts of men until it is certain of a 
favourable reception—sure of gaining 
an auditory—sure of being listened to 
with attention. By observation, by deep 
^nmj^on, by severe study, by pain- 
nuti^llections, it will heap up know- 
le<^ for itself; tliat when it shall 
speak, it may do so from the exube¬ 
rance of matter, and not through the 
effort of running after, and catching 
hold of, thinly-scattered ideas. Now, 
thi# last is evident in all Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery’s writings; and he has come 
forward a half-educated young man, 
and one, consequently, but crudely 
constructed in his mind, to . speak to 
us, and instruct us in the high duties 
enjoined us by our religion—the high 
themes of Revelation, of First Sin, of 
Atonement, of Redemption, and a 
Future Life. To do fitting honour to 
these, are there not required the most 
exalted knowledge, and the keenest 
sense—the deepest learning, and the 
subtlest reason ? Has Mr. Montgomery 
these ? or, if he possess them, has he 
given evidence of that possession? 
Could Milton have produced his Pa¬ 
radise Lost, or Dante his divine Co¬ 
medy, unless all the learning of their 
age had been engrafted on their minds ? 
Mr. Montgomery and all bis admirers 
aiV wofully mist^en, if they suppose 
that le&ming is not just as much an 
e&ential for poeCfy of the highest class, 
as imagination, or taste, or knowledge 
oftbe language in which we write. 

Again; no youthful instructor is 
ever listened to by mankind. Even i^ 
the economy of our blessed Saviour’s 
life, the prejudices of the world were 
consulted; and he came not forward 
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to teach, to in$U%tct, and to <ei^hv 
until his form M hem clothdd Jn the 
fulness and majesty of manhood*^ 
devout Mr. Montgomery ' 

^ard and indicts his crude elaborations 
on the world at the age bf tffo or three 
and twenty! And the wonder-stricken 
admirers of the youthful bard *hav® 
noted this down ^o to the already 
sufficiently extended list of his jnani- 
fold perfections. €Ou]d have^ished 
to have entered more deeply into this 
matter, had we space. As •it is,‘ we 
will give some specimens 4rom"his last 
poem, premising that we mean to put 
it to a test, which, it g^uine, piire, 
and imdoubted, it '(wl very easily 
withstand. ^ 

Here is a passage, which we will 
place in prose lines and we beg to 
assure our readers, tl^they constitute 
a very favourable of the 

poem. 

** The night hath drowsed, th,e^ 
is o’er, and nature wooes me. “‘JL 
like a shimng sea, advaucds tht^^|S%'>the 
orient heavens.’ Enormouc phantgiA of 
waking light, as foam from a voicano'^s 
fiery lips, now welter forth around in rich 
transcendency of beamif (! I!) For, lo ! 
the surfaced moon, arrwged in clouds of 
crimson bloom, comes gliding o'er the 
waves that billow dancingly to wear her 
smile (! !) and veils the world witli 
glory. Rocks and hills salute her irilh 
magnificence (I H) With their greenest 
pomp the woods and plains are mantled, 
and night tears glisten in her rosy 
beams (1) But in yon valleys, where 
from bosomed (1) cots, like burning iu-» 
cense, wreatby smoke ascends, flow 
beautiful the flush of life! 'I'he birds 
are winged for heaven, and steep the air 
in song (1): while, in the gladness (1) 
of the new-born breeze, the young leaves 
flutter; and the flowerets shake their in¬ 
nocence (!) and bloom. And yo bright 
•treams! ye woodland vagrants, humming 
to the wind in vine-like flexure!!!!!! 
how ye rove along on mead and benk, 
where violets love to dwell in solitude 
and stillness: All is fresh and gaysome! 
Now the peasant, TOtb an eye bright as 
the noon-ray sparkling through a shower,, 
comes forth and carols in tliy warming 
beam, thou sky-god, throned inpall thy 
wealth of light-, surc^iry painters AAve 
enriched thy sphere with regal pageantry ; 
such cloudy pomps adorn the heavens^ a 
po€t*s eye would dream his ancient gods 
had all returned again, and hung their 
palaces around the sun!!!!! !** 

Now, we appeal to any competent 
judge, high or low, learned or unieam- 

VOL. I. NO. I. 


ed, 90. bifirll^ve some ehghc idea of* 
coo^poi^n^ a;^' We„a8k> Is such a 
p»s^ to be, tolerate?, Let*not Mr. 
■Moutewnery or his adYflfciites,i^ 

are deaimg auftirly in 

his ten-sylkfcc 

aspro6?ln|^ , Jme poetry cap |tand 
this test Mte a passage of Byronj or 
of Milton, or <^.M[ordsworth, or of 
Southey, br of Shdk^ppare, or of John 
VVilipn, or of Shelley, ^^write them 
dpwn as you willj^nspose words 

as you uurl, pres^vfng always .tepn- 
matical order, and ,ij 
pure, Vnadulteftited poetry in essence, 
though wanting the outwam garb, 
die music^ cadence, and the rhythm. 
Take, agaii^ a passage from glorious 
Jeremy Ta^or, or Edmund Burke, or 
Milton’s prose woriflit'^r Bourdaloue, 
or the ordinal^ spe9<%|^a simple, un¬ 
tutored, and tattolMi^^vage,—and 
there, again, in essence, you have pure, 
unadulterated, beautiful, heart-stirring 
poetry. Gold is stil precious, and re¬ 
tains its pristine valu^ beat it into any 
form you please,—dEmvertw it, if you 
willjj into an emperor’s diadem or a 
Peijiyian culinary utensil. But true 
genius is always sure of the prey it 
pursues. Its imagination fastens on 
the^object of its desire, and makes it its 
own. Its possession in that object is 
distinct, rlennite, undivided, and whole. 
But it is otherwise with individuals of 
weakef^^or half capacity. They may 
lay hold; but they cannot retain: they 
may attempt; but the opposing force? 
will offer such opposition as only to 
leave a solitary and poor fragment in 
their hands. 

Let our readers, or Mr. Montgo¬ 
mery’s advocates, con the passage which 
we have transcribed, and let them 

Hi, ' 

conscientiously answer -.Us, Is there any 
thing but flilse or imperfect imagery, 
monstrous tropes, Jgnoraut use of ian-; 
guage, empty rodomontade, and prodi¬ 
gious bomoast, conspicuous from one 
end to the other ? A schoolmaster ought 
to be whipped by his own scholars if 
he ndl only did not reprehend, but se¬ 
verely punish, any bo;^who laid 
him such bombastic and insufferable 
nonsense. 

Mr. Montgomery, however, has a 
feeHg^;Yibove his critics, past, preserft, 
andle come,—and means to treat them 
with total disregard. We are aony ibr 
this evidence of a sel^eafficient fteumg; 
for if me adage be true, that “ no one is 
too old to learn,” how much more will 
• H 
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* the of the adage apply to the suggestions of a friendly adyiw. He, 
young, who should be ever ready to however, fancies that etenr critic must 

receive instruction, and listen to tlie be wrong—and a liar to Doot. . 

“ Approving smiles from such « 

Would be the Bnnshine of my fame; 

What brighter wreath can Glory see, 

Than%at eatwiijed in^Vin(iie*a name t 

** One heavenward thought, one high deaire,— 

‘If aUch Rave felt my fancy's aid, 

Howe'er the cold may scorn my lyre, 

It's darhest woes are all repnd. 

** I'he words that many a heart have^wrung, 

The vengeance of the dull and vutn, 

The airou's of Sack lying iongWt — 

They shall not reach my heart again." 

Mr. Montgomery is, withal, very angry with us, poor, wretched writers as 
we are:*— ' 

(Diabolvs loquitur,) 

, ** And ye, my chosen crew, especial race. 

Whose vile artillery of noisy woras 
Unceasing rattles in deluded ears 
What ignorance adores,—no hell-taught shape 
Among mankind let loose, could biast them more 
Than ys, vicegerents of infemalpm^, 

By that undreading fool, Philoto;^. H!) 

UKow glorious is the race you run! Though worn, 

Life-weary, dull, or savagely endow'd; 

With eyes, on wki^the universe hath flashed 
No meanings (!) Autifully linked to love. 

Or fellowship, vnth the creative whole ; (!) 

And hearts where Genius ownsjio spark divine. 

That fancy loves, of feeling cau adore,-— 

Without one impulse of impassion’d truth, 

Ye sit in judgment on the good and wise, 

Supremely chain'd with ignorance, and power. 

To cloud the bifeght, and lie away the pure,— 

To wrench, distort* and misapply,—to scorn 
The sacred, or the flippant tongue endow 
With all that Passion pleads, or Pride admires, 

Is your high task :—and uohly is it done !" 


The passages marked in italics, we 
dafy gods, men, and beasts—nay, even 
thie great devil himself— to unravel and 
uhdenta^. , 

Even the pffcters and the printers' 

«dcvi)s are not spared. Listen, all ye 
catamarans, rapscaUions, and tatterde- 
malUons, from Dan even unto Deer- 
sheba;—from Ebony and Ballantyne 
of Modem Athens, even unto thee, most 
sapient, though youthful Fraser, Jappy 
publisher of this our Magazine—and 
fiiou, Moyes, ffbm thy den in Took’s 

** That mighty lever that has moved the world, 
The Preu of England ,—from her dreadless sov^fce 
Of living action, here begins to ^kake 
The far-off isles'^, nad awe tbeiutmost globe! 

She is a pAssiott,' povb*i> into maneind, 

Dark, deep, and oft, hut ever felt; 

Mixed wi^ the imnd, and feeding tdth a food 
^ thought, the mSrul Mng rf a soul; 
w, SBArziro Mtimf vxotivxu fob Timb, 

r 


Court:—Hear, ye printers—and ye 
printers' devils—of ■tmat kind, or qua¬ 
lity, or degree, or colour,—whether 
black, or white, or gray—listen^ ye 
sons of confusion, to the wortk of 
Robert Montgomery—for he is speak¬ 
ing to you through the mouth oiybur 
larger prototype — Satan — the gfeal 
homed and long-tailed devil—ye raga- 
muthns and sinners as ye are I 
Thus doth Sathstnus speak of the 
press ye live by : — 
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Jfr. Robert Montgomery's Poetry 

And dmd Eternity. Terridc Power \ ^ 

Thou hare half annihilated Hell, 

And her great denitena, by glorious sway: 

But now, so false, so a^ect, and so foul 
Become,—no bluting Pestilence e'er shed 
Such ruin from her tainted wings, as thou 
May'st carry in thv circulating floods ^ 

Of thought and fbeHng,Jnto human heails. 

One wrecks ihfs body,—thou dost havoc souU, 
And who shall heal them 1 Let thy timples rise, 
Britannia! —they are but $atiric pilet 
Of ianctityf while^oi$on in thy prm 
1$ pour'd, and on iti lying magic live , \ 

Thy thousand ^Xilgar, who heart^famish^d seem, 
When Slander fe^s not with herfot^ excess 
Their appetite for infamy,* - 


We never knew before that the planet 
called the earth was the queen of the 
universe; but rather, that it was like as 
a grain of sand cast upon the sea-shore, 
almost as a cipher in the great scale 
of creation. It was this feeling that 
madeSir Isaac Newton amongst the 


meekest of men, for he was deeply 
aware of thq hollowness and rottenness 
of our mortal pride. Mr. Montgomeiy, 
however, having studied astronomy, 
givfes us a very different notion of our 
importance, fie says of the earth: 


** Then roll thee on, thou high and haughty world. 
And queen it hrav^.o'er &e universe 


In another part of his poem the au¬ 
thor personifies Mount Ararat, placing 
the winter as a hat or a cap on his 
head; and were it not for the word 
UttiBhingy* we should suppose that he 
put me summer to the unworthy .pur¬ 
poses of a foot-stool. But as it is, we 
suppose, summer is intended to be a 
pretty little infant. However, even this 
straining will not help the writer from 
the horns of the dilemma where he has 
placed himself: where he evinces the 
tudting pace of an ignorant gramma-^ 
rian. Tne antithesis is not complete. 
If summer be a personification, so 
should winter be; and if winter is in¬ 
tended to be a personification, in the 
name of Mr. Montgomery’s own devil, 
what should he or she do, squatted on 
the head of Mount Ararat ? Here are 
the lines: — 

** He thrones a Winter on his awful head, 
And lays the Summer laughiug at his 
f«t!” 


The idea, after all,.4s borrowed; but 
with Mr. Montgomery’s bungling and 
usu^ ignorance. Mr. Moore has made 
use 'of it; and tljough in the shape of 
a conceit, yet it is a very pretty one, 
prettily expressed, and grammatically 
perfect in all its parts and members. 
Here it is:— 

-** Lebanon ; 

Whoseliead in wintry grandeur towers, 
Aad whitens with eternal sleet; 

While Summer, in a vale of flowers. 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 

Here, it will be observed, summer 
and winter are not in juxta-position, 
nor have they met in antithesis. 

W ith these remarks, it is time to liqr 
aside Mr. Montgomery’s book; wish¬ 
ing him, in the meantime, and with 
the greatest sincerity, a speedy aud a 
lasting improvement. 
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The war of tbe Peninsula^ viewed in * unto acorn and oontenapt, for of 
whatever light, ^contains for man a far these have sprung matiifold and fearful 
greater degree of instruetion than can evi^ . Use, too, discrimination in the 
be ^venby a thousand volulnes of idere seleMion. of your ministers; mistake not 
abstract argument. It is a spirit-stir- tho diffib^nt capabilities of different 
ring lesson for the philosophew and phi- men, and find for each a fitting and 
lanthropist, who love to witness the appropriate place! . 
great actions, the proud energies of Ilaorwise and enlightened monarchs 
human nature; it is a kindling lesson been born to the Peninsula of Spain, 

for the peasant, for be will see that his —had able and consummate politicians 

class at certain times and seasons have succeeded each other at the helm of 
extensile scope for noble achievements, state,—had institutions been modified 

and that ample destinies are sometimes according to the popular spirit as 

given him to accomplish; it will not be manifested at different periods, Spain 

lost on the nobleman, for he cannot but would have escaped the horrors of the 

be convinced of the liigh order of duties Buonapartist war, and been, perhaps, 

which birth and rank impose upon more advanced than she at this moment 

him,—duties which, if properly ful- is in the road of mental enlightenment, 

filled, will in the most absolute manner However, the affliction and the purga- 

induce the happiness and prosperity of tion may not have been unworthily be- 

the commonalty, ^ut what does it say stowed, tliough die wholesome blood 

to monarchs ? it says, Choose, oh! has taken a long period in circulating 

kings of the earth, fitting and trust- through the body politic. Instead of 

wortliy ministers; men who are en- sending mad expeditions across die 

lightened, and wise, and calm in tern- waters of the Atlantic for the re-con- 

per, and moderate in all desires upper- quest of a fancied Kl Dorado^ had Spain 

tainrng unto Self. Let tliein not he looked a little more closely into the con- 

headstrong; for then will they, in the ditionofherownestablishmentsathome, 

damnable conceit of their own hearts, she would have been an infinite gainer, 

follow their own devices, luni, with a The handfuls of ducats and doubloons 

look of scorn, from the advice of their exj>ended by Rari-adas would have been 

fellow-councillors, act accordiii^o the better bestowed in opening canals and 

suggestions of their own folly, ^d run making roads, and establishing schools 

the vessel of state amidst shoals and and colleges in the mother country, 

quicksands. Let them carry some sein- While ignorance lies like an ugly mon- 

blance of respect for the institutions of ster of tlie night on the mind of the 

their God, whatever may be the inward people, little or no good can be effect- 

and secret workings of meir own minds, ed. With greater,Jtnowledge, however, 

otherwise the establishments appertain- would come greater wants. The eyes 

ing unto your churches, however vene- of the people being awakened to the 

ruble from antiquity, however holy by true condition of good and evil, they 

the blood of martyr^ saints, however would become dissatisfied with their 

well answering the different purposes own position, and would ask for in- 

of their institution, however efflcacious novations and latitudinarian institu- 

in inducing desirable ends, will be lions. What good reason is there for 

wiped away like so many unmeaning, denying the boon; especially as that 

valueless ciphers from the great accQunt which would be thankfully accepted as 

of the state. It says, moreover, Oh! a favour now, will in due process of 

kings of the ear^ji, fulfil the several tlme^ be menacingly demanded as a 

oaths which ye have yourselves sworn right? Lor the period of the Inquisi- 

in the presence of your people, and at tion* has passed away—never, never 

the footstool of God. Listen not to more to return. Tlie Inquisition was 

evil-minded, ignoiant, bigoted, up- tlte natflral consequence of the Spanish 

start, knavish, sycophantic, or tyrmi- war! of religion. When the Moors had 

uical ministers, lest ye excite the con- been finally subdued, under Ferdinand 

tempt and scorn of your people; and and Isabella, after a struggle of seven 

* Annalg of the I’eninsular Campaigns, &c. &c. By the author of Cyril Thorn¬ 
ton. Blackwood, Edinburgh. ^ 
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long aud weaiy centuries, it was very 
natural tliat the chivalrous ^Umsiasm 
of the Peninsula should be teinted with 
religious bigotry,>-r-that;bigbtry which, , 
in process of time ihCacaasiog, established 
the most accursed' institution whicb^ 
has ever fallen to the ingenuity ^ 

to devise. The ministers of 
therefore, by a most easy translation, 
became ministers of the Most Holy 
Order. Tims situated, every opptjrtu- 
nity was afforded them for acquiring 
the completest mastery of public opi¬ 
nion, from the prince to the peasant; 
and hence it was, that for many years 
the politicians of Spain were chosen 
from the book of the Inquisition. 

The first thing a spirited monarch of 
Spain should accomplish for his coun¬ 
try is to set at defiance that influence 
over her church which the bishops of 
Rome have arrogated to themselvjes. 
Rome has, time out of mind, enriched 
herself from the very fatness of the 
Iberian peninsula. The fees paid to 
his Holiness by Spain, for bulls and 
matrimonial dispensations and con¬ 
firmation of bishops, would pass all 
credence. The metropolitans of that 
country, too, with their siiftVagans, were 
and are obliged to take tJiat oath .of 
vassalage to the Pope which finds place 
in the Roman pontifical; whereby the 
ruria has most cunningly contrived to 
make the subjects of another and a 
foreign power the humble ministi’ants 
and slaves to its own dark purposes. 
No sovereign can be truly indeyiendent 
if he be not the head and front of lus 
own church; otherwise, tlie blackest 
treason may lurk and inachinate at his 
very threshold, until he sink a victim, 
without any capacity for defence. For, 
while the Pope continues the head of 
a foreign church, the ministers of that 
church will most surely look to the 
Vatican for every nomination to pre¬ 
ferment : and, besides, they will rather 
obey their spiritual than their political 
master,—in the former cg.se obedience 
being a point of conscience; in the 
latter, an ordinary inefficacious Iransac; 
tion of common life. • 

The next thing to be done in Spain* 
is the regulation of the riches of the 
church. These are so abundant, that^ 
the priesthood have the fullest com¬ 
mand over the herd of the people, and 
are, on that account, more powerful 
than the aristocracy, which, unless it 
truckles to, its despots, is as nothing in 
the balance of parties. A despotism 


would be the.very^bist of gov^mmonta^ 
if sufictent gvtarantees could be givcm' 
ibr the right acting and just dealing of 
tbe autocrat, r But monardis, owing to 
the weakness and liability of humaif 
nature to temptation, are so much more 
fre^iufctly baa than good, that consti¬ 
tutional checks have been ever pro¬ 
ductive of blessings in every country 
in which they have been established. 
Of all the mischiefs, however, inci¬ 
dental to despots, there is Tione greater 
than the selecting favourites. In the 
empire -ef Rome, have we not innu¬ 
merable instances of the trutli df this 
poaition ? Do not Italy, and France, 
and England, furnish sufficient exam¬ 
ples t in Spain, why need we go be¬ 
yond the thnee-infemous Godoy / The 
limitation of the kingly power would 
mainly contribute to national improve¬ 
ment. To tliis measure, as inevitable 
corollaries, would succeed two cham¬ 
bers of nobles, and priests, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the commonalty. Tliis is 
the only kind of government whence 
true and permanent blessings can flow 
on a country. 

Spain, without jloubt, spite of all 
the inipeiliinents which her unnatural 
children have cast in her path, is yet 
destined to be great. A high, a moving, 
and a glorious career, awaits lier. Yet 
all Iier sons have not been unnatural--* 
witnes.s die energetic aud the virtuous 
Jovellano?. Had others risen like unto 
him, Spain would not be in her present 
prostrate condition, lie gave a true 
*aTid faithful exposition of the evils 
under which she laboured, in his Report 
to the Royal and Supreme Council of 
Castile. It is a pleasure to us to ex¬ 
tract the concluding words of advice 
from so excellent a subject. 

“ Pero si es necesario tan grande y 
vigOToso esfuerzo, tambien la grandeza 
del mal, la urgencia del remedio, y la 
importancia de la curacion le merecen y 
exigen de la sabiduria de V. A. No se 
trata inenos que de abrir la priinera y 
mas abiltidante fuente de la riqueza pdb- 
lica y privada: de levan^r la nacion k 
la mas alta cima del explendor y del 
poder, y de conducir los pueblos con- 
tiados 6, la vigilancia de V. A. al ultimo 
punto de la humana felicidad. Situadoa 
en el corazon de la cuita Europa, sobre 
un Buelo fertil y extendido, y bajo la 
influencia de un clima favorable 1 m 
mas varias y preciosas pioducciones : 
cercadoa^de los doa mayorea mures de 
la tierra, y bermanados por au medio 
coA los haibitadores de las maS ricaa y 
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^xtendidas oolonias, buta que V. A. re- 
mueva oon tnaao poderoaa los estorbos 
qae w oponen 4 bu prosperidad, para 
qae gocen aquella Tenhirosa plenitud de 
bianeB y coxuraalos, 4 que parecen deeti- 
nados por una visible providencia. Tr4- 
taae, Sefior, de conseguirtsm sublime fiu, 
ho por medio de proyectoB quim^riOos, 
tfino por medio de leyes justas; tr^tase 
mas de derogar y corregii* que no de 
mandar y establecer : tratase solo de 
restituir la propiedad de la tierra y del 
trabaio 4 bus legitimos derecbos, y de 
reBtablacer el imperio de la justicia, 
sobre el imperio del error y laEf preocu> 
pacioaes envejecidas ; y este triunfo, 
^fior, ser4 tan digno del paternal amor 
de nuestro soberano 4 los pueblos que 
le obedecen, como del patriotismo y de 
las virtudes pacificas de V. A. Busquen, 
pues, su gloria otros cuerpos politicos 
en la ruina y en la desolacion, ^n el 
trastomo del 6rden social, y en aquellos 
feroces sistemas, que con titulo de re¬ 
formas prostituyen laverdad, destierran 
la iusticia, y oprjmen y Henan de rubor 
y fle Ugrimas 4 la deaarmada inocencia ; 
mientras tanto que V. A., guiado por su 
profunda y religiose sabiduria, se ocupa 
solo en fijar el justo limited' que le razon 
etema ba colocado entre la proteocion y 
el menosprecio de lo£ pueblos.'* 

For those sons of Spain who may be 
disposed to despair, we must quote a 
few more words in their native lan- 
gus^e. Tl»ey carry consolation—and 
should be treasured in the heart of 
hearts of every sincere arih fervent 
Spaniard : — ‘‘ Un homhrey una nacion 
no deben jamas crecr (jue su fin haya 
llegado. La perdida de los bienes tern'- ' 
porales puede su reparaduy otros per- 
didas ptceden oliviarse por el tiempOy y 
solo hay un mal que no pxtede tener 
rpnedio, que ts el hombre que desespera 
de si mismo P' 

But Spain has acted, once already, 
on die principle of this piece of genuine 
tjiilosophy; for never did Grecian, or 
]^yptian, or Indian sage, in the momeht 
ofinspiration, utter a more golden sen¬ 
tence than that given in tlie few Danish 
words above quoted. Had despair 
seized upon Sp^ish hearts, the beauti- ' 
fill valleys of me Peninsula would have 
been soiled by the polluting footsteps of 
her Gaulish domiuators. Despair, how¬ 
ever, was cast to the winds, and fierce 
n^Ive and intrepid valour achieved 
a ctmquest over a tyrant foe, even on 
the very spot 

** ^Vbeiy Chaiieimia with bU his^esrage 

V fell 

By Fontarabbia.** < 


Let tyrants and reckless conquerors 
consider this last example of heroical 
devotion in a nation; and let them 
learn, that crush man as they nm, load 
him with fetters, chain him to delve in 
mines, bury him amidst interminable 
Silterian snows, do what they may, 
the spirit of man will yet arise fiom its 
momentary prostration, and, conscious 
of its Divine origin, will yet assert the 
priviteges of its nature, will yet strike a 
blow—;a most fearful blow—to sever 
asunder its enthralment, and work out 
its own earthly redemption. Of this, 
examples may be found in both ancient 
and modem times. Aristomenes, the 
Wallace (as Dr. GiUies calls him), of 
ancient Messenia, repulsed with many 
shameful defeats the rank tyranny of 
the Spartans, although 

“ Tyrta'us mares animos in martia bella 
Bsacuit.*’ 

Have we not Arminius, and the heroes 
of Marathon, and Palayo with his he¬ 
roic Asturians, and the conquerors at 
Morat, and the Tyrolean Ilofer, and the 
chivalrous Palafox of Spain? These 
are the tme heroes for the pen of an 
enthusiastic historian; for the memorial 
of rtheir transactions will contain the 
essence of true instruction, giving, as it 
needs must, the precept and the ex- 
aiimle together I 

But there is another generous nation 
to share, and in a most eminent degree, 
the three-fold honours achieved by 
^ain. That nation is England. And 
it all the memorable records of our past 
glories were to be cast into the sea,— 
if our manifold victories were to be 
forgotten,—if every vestige of our ex¬ 
tended domination and our greatness 
were to be erased from the map, and our 
very names and our very country to be 
lost in oblivion,—still, what remains of 
our name and our as mixed up 

in the annals of the Peninsula, would 
not only obtain for us the thanks, but 
win for us th& golden opinions of pos¬ 
terity. With mis conviction the tTan»- 
aptions of the Peninsula have been a 
favourite subject with us Englishmen. 

>> To write a phUoaophical histoiy on 
the subject, pemsms the best-fitted man 
has been Mr. Southey, both on account 
of bis talents and hi^ information.. Sir 
Walter Scott could, without doubt, de¬ 
scribe the battles ip a much more Bpiijit<^ 
stirring manner; but he do^ not pos¬ 
sess the excellent and puce Btyle.otdie 
J^aureate, nor yet his deep philosophy. 
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Col. Napier's book is hill of paradoxes 
and blunders, through obstinacy. Lord 
Londonder^^s quarto is thin, milk-aind- 
wate^ trash from beginning to end. 
Mr. &uthey's history will last as lone 
as the English language endures, and 
will find a place on the shelf of every 
library. But, then, it is by far too 
ponderous ever to become a popular 
Work. There is, then, still wanting a 
history of our Peninsular campaigns 
for the popular reader; and, froifc the 
specimen of his powers riven inshis late 
excellent novel of Cyril Thornton, every 
one was led to suppose that Captain 
Tliomas Hamilton was the very man to 
supply the desiderated article. But, 
upon p^sal, we have been disappoiut- 
ea. His style is too ambitious, and too 
fiorid. Laxity of phraseology and in¬ 
flated sentences are not me things 
wanted in a popular work. The narra¬ 
tive, for the purpose of geneiri readers, 
cannot be couched in too concise terms, 
and the reflections of the writer cnnnot 
be too short. 

Instead of that, here is an almost in¬ 
terminable passage, puffed out nearly 
to bursting with inflation. It describes 
the surrender of the French army under 
Dupont at Baylen. 

Never did the chivalry of Fraace 
receive a deeper tarnish than in the 
surrender of Baylen. Occuring in such 
circumstances, and at such a period, it 
could not fail to exert a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the character and events of the 
war. All hope of speedy conquest was 
at once overthrown. Baylen was one 


had been humbled into submission. 
The Andalusians felt that they had not 
only conquered the soldiers of France, 
but stamped disgrace upon her arms; 
and it would be too much to expect, 
from such a people, that they should 
reduce their iramty within due limits, 
anc^ apportion, to the ignorance and 
vacillation the leader whom they had 
subdued, their real share of the exploit. 
Could those who beheld an army of 
eighteen thousand French soldiers sub¬ 
mit to the ignominious ceremony of 
depositing their arms, and afterwards 
inarch t&mely into captivity, amj^ the 
jeers and insults of a triumphant and 
indignant people, retain from that hour 
any vehement and pervading terror of 
the arms of France r The plumage of 
those eagles which, in other lands, had 
soare*d victoriously over fields of blood 
and battle, they beheld soiled in the 
dust. Against the spoilers of their 
beautiful country, — against the men 
who had not hesitate to support the 
cause of usurpation by massacre and 
outrage,—who had trampled, in the in¬ 
solence of power, on all they held 
dearest and most sacred, the heart of 
every Spaniard wajf naturally animated 
by sentiments of indignant hatred; but 
fear, at such a moment, did not, and 
could not, mingle in their feelings. The 
terrors of the French arms, for a time at 
least, were gone. France would re¬ 
quire maray^ victories to efface the me¬ 
mory of that solitary and disgraceful 
defeat. 

“ It must be confessed, however, 


of those disasters which the sophistry that, to the Spanish cause, the conse- 

of Napoleon could neither varnish nor quences of the victory of Baylen were 

disguise. Eighteen th£^isand of the not wholly beneficial, ft contributed 

French army liad laid down their arms, to inspire the people with a degree of 

before men whom they had uniformly de- self-confidence altogether unwarranted 

rided as an undisciplined and cowardly by the circumstances of the nation, or 

rabble. A blot had fallen on the proud tlie power and character of its invaders, 

escutcheon of France, which eloquence It is well, in such a struggle, that the 

could not deepen, and certainly could people should feel confident of victory; 

not erase. hut they should likewise be impressed 

“ Intelligencie of this proud achieve- by the necessity of powerful, consenta- 
ment flew with the apeejj of lightning neous, ^nd persevering exertion. The 

through every quarter of the kingdom, .self-estSem of the Spanish nation, theif 
stirring the hearts of thepeople like the vague and dreamlike rehance on their 

blast of a trumpet. Tney ha<^ now own prowess and resources, required 

practicany learned the smimating truth*, no Baylen to rouse them into due influ-; 

mat the French were not invincible; ence and activity- Constitutionally ad- 

that even by men undisciplined and fn^ dieted to form an exa^erated estimate 

experienced in war, the soldiers, before of their own powers, it became doubly 

whose prowess the world had bent in dangerous to undervalue those of tjieu 

awe, might be encountered and over- enemy. Of this fault they cannot be 

thrown; The projects of the enemy acquittft; and of its injurious infiu- 

hai not only been foiled, but that enemy ence on the subsequent fortuim of the 
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war, the progress of this uairative will 
afford abondEuit ilUistrationw 

The feelings of Napoleop oa re¬ 
ceiving intelligeiij;^ of tne defeat and 
surrender of Bs^len, may , readily be 
conceived. On their return to France, 
Dupont, and all the generals of his 
army, were seized and imprisoned. 
The former, it has been asserted, died 
by poison in a dungeon. But why 
should Napojeon have been guilty of a 
crime to rid the world of a man like 
Dupont ^ To all the nobler purposes 
of existence he was already dead. He 
had li^ecome a thing for the *finger of 
scorn to point at. The forfeit of his 
life was not necessary either for the pur¬ 
pose of example or retribution. To 
such a man death was a refuge, not a 
punishment. In dying, Dupont would 
nave encountered but the commonnot of 
humanity, the fate alike of t!ie proudest 
as of the humblest of mankind ; but in 
continuing an inglorious existence, 
amid the scorn'“and contempt of Ids 
fellow-creatures, he stood forth the 
marked and solitary object of a terrific 
retribution. 

Fivery effort of the French govern¬ 
ment was exerted to veil from public 
notice the disastrous circumstances at 
Baylen. All discussion on the subject 
was prohibited in the public journals; 
and it was only after a lapse of four yeaj*s 
that a military court was assembled for 
the purpose of inquiring the cir¬ 
cumstances of the capitulation. • What 
the result was, is unknown; but shortly 
afteiwards an Imperial decree appeareil, < 
by which the punishment of deatli was 
denounced on any general who should 
hereafter become party to a capitufation 
by which the troops of France should, 
in the open field, be made to lay down 
their arms.'* 

All the wwk, however, is not after 
the same misconceived and false fashion. 
The following passage will describe the 
condition of Spain previously to the 
entrance of the armies of France::— 

While France had thus become the . 
theatre, not only of a political, but of a 
mighty moral revolution, and was exer¬ 
cising an irresistible control on the 
destinies of Europe, Spain had par¬ 
taken in nothing of the intellectual 
vigour and advancement which had 
long exerted a silent but powerful in¬ 
fluence on the surrounding nations. 
Ibe moral energy, the proud ahd chi¬ 
valrous gallantry, the spirit of heroic 


enterprise, by which, in the better and 
brighter ages of her history, her cha¬ 
racter was so strongly marked, had, 
for centuries, been gradually on the 
decline; and the Spanish people, long 
habituated to despotism both political 
ai^ religious, were still surrounded by 
an atmosphere of bigotry and darkness, 
which the light, dawning in the intel¬ 
lectual horizon of other nations, had 
been unable to penetrate. In the case 
of Spain, ignorance and misgovernment 
had prCiduced their natural effect; and, 
notwithstanding the formidable maCTi- 
tude of her physical resources, she had 
gradually fallen from the prominent 
station she once held in the foremost 
rank of European nations, to that of a 
secondary power. 

“ During the greater part of the reign 
of Charles ihe Third, the government 
of Spain had followed the true policy, 
dictated at once by her geographical 
position and her deficiency in offensive 
]jower, in withdrawing, as much as 
possible, from all participation in the 
contests in w’bich the other nations of 
Europe were embroiled. Bounded by 
France on tlie north, and on the east 
and south by the sea, the acquisition 
of Portugal and (Gibraltar were the 
oifiy projects of European aggrandise¬ 
ment to which the ambition of her 
rulers could be rationally extended ; 
and, in the execution of such schemes 
of conquest, she could not but be aware 
that tile whole maritime tuid military 
force t>f England would be exerted in 
opposition to her views. England, 
therefore, she had been accustomed to 
regard as the chief obstacle to the suc¬ 
cess of her ambition ; and, actuated by 
dislike, heightened perhaps by differ¬ 
ence of religion, commercial jealousies, 
and the great naval superiority of Bri¬ 
tain, the government of Spain had been 
uniformly more prompt to engage in 
hostilities with that power than any 
other with whom, in the occasional 
jarring of interest or policy, she might 
be brought into collision. France, on 
the other hand, was naturally indicated, 
by her power and proximity, wther as 
the most powerful ally of Spain, or 
her most formidable ehemy. Tlirou^ 
Fiapce alone was the Spanish territoiy 
\,uhierable to the rest of Europe; while 
no alliance with other powers could 
afford protection from her hostility. 

Under the ministry of Florida 
Blanca, Spain, instigated by Fr^ce, 
had taken part in the wtit between 
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Great Britain and tier colonies, and 
made a vigorous attempt to regain tlie 
fortress of Gibraltar. In this she &iled; 
and after a protracted war, in which 
her best energies had been exhausted 
with inadequate eifect, she at length 
retired from a contest, of which! the 
only favourable result was the restora-* 
tion of Minorca and the Floridas. 

Immediately before the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, Qharles 
the Fourtli, by tlie death of his father, 
had succeeded to the throne fcf Spain. 
Alarmed, in common with other sove¬ 
reigns, at the new and startling doc¬ 
trines, both political and religious, of 
which the revolutionary government 
proclaimed itself at once the partisan 
and the apostle, C'harles acceded to 
the geneml confederacy then forming 
in Europe, and dec^lared war against 
France. In the hostilities which fol¬ 
lowed, Spain was eminently unsuccess¬ 
ful, and conipelled to act only on the 
defensive. ^Ine army of tlie Republic 
crossed the Pyrenees, reduced the fort¬ 
resses of San Fernando de Figueras and 
St. Sebastian, and, after defeating the 
Spanish force in several engagements, 
became masters of the Biscayan pro¬ 
vinces and the kingdom of Navarre. 
Charles, who saw with dismay tlie 
whole northern portion of his kingdom 
already in possession of the enemy, 
hastened to supplicate for peace. The 
prayer of the Spanish monarch was 
granted by the Republic; and, by the 
treaty of Basle, Charles was again re¬ 
stored to the sovereignty of his con-r 
quered provinces, on condition of his 
i^inquishing to France the Spanish 
portion of St. Domingo. 

" Once more at peace, and relieved 
froxn the fear of present invasion, the 
government of Spain lost no time in 
disbanding her armies, and resigning 
herself to the enjoyment of an inse¬ 
cure and defenceless repose. While 
the whole population of France were 
training to the use of arms, the Spanish 
monarch, by a sort of inexplicable fa¬ 
tuity, was depressing the military spirit 
of his people, and depriving himself of 
all means of prompt and dfiBcaejous 
resistance to future encroachment or 
invasion. No measures were taken to 
. strengthen his northern frontier, at to 
repair the fortresses which bad become 
dilapidated by tlie operations of the 
late war; and all the precautions ne¬ 
cessary, for the future security of his 
kingdom were neglected. Tlie dreamy 
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tranquilli^ of Charles, howev^, was 
not destined to be of long duration. 
Having placed himself at tlie mercy of 
Frapee^ ne.was speedily called on to 
take part iH'the war which that countiy 
was again waging against England. 
The consequence was, that the naval 
power of Spain was encountered and 
overthrow^, that her commerce was 
ruined, her treasury drained of its re¬ 
sources, and the intercourse with her 
colonies rendered precarious and un¬ 
certain.’* 

We*have already alluded to Godov, 
the queen’s minion and the wittdl king’s 
favourite, fie was an upstart, an idiot, 
and the cu^e of Spain. But, will he 
be the last of the court favourites of 
Spain? Alas! for human nature, would 
tliat we could answer in the affirmative! 
But there is no safeguard against the 
evil until a constitution shall have been 
fashioned for the men of the Peninsula. 
Godoy negotiated tlie treaty of Basle 
with France, and proved himself to be 
an “ imbecile** of the first magnitude. 
That act, however, obtained for him 
the proud title of the Prince of the 
Peace.** Like all ignorant upstarts who 
gain power and pre-eminence easily, 
he had no solidity even of aflection or 
gratitude to the individual to whom he 
was indebted for every thing but life, 
but witliout which, life, to liis womanish 
soul, w^juld have been without a charm. 
The,base wretch bad actually consented 
to betray king and country, in the hope 
of gaining a participation in the spoils 
of Portugal. It has been said on his 
behalf, that he was not a traitor but a 
dupe; that Napoleon had no prize 
worthy his acceptance in exchange for 
what he actually possessed; and that 
his share of the spoils in Portu^l was 
by no means commensurate with his 
quality in Spain, for, though nominally 
prime minister, he was virtually sove¬ 
reign. lie was, notwithstanding, a 
traitor to his trust when he listened to 
any offer from the enemy of his coun^ 
and "his king. Amongst all the vile 
miscreants who havg, from the first 
ages of the world, rendered themselves 
infamous, and whose names will smell 
rank and foetid in the nostrils of poste¬ 
rity, the name of Godoy will be with 
the most conspicuous. 

The following passage on the termi¬ 
nation of the minister’s and king’s po- 
liticil course, is excellent and striking. 

Under the deepest cloud of his 
1 
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misfortunes, it is impossible to com¬ 
passionate Godoy. The whole efforts 
of his public life had been directed 
towards the single object of promoting 
his own personal enjoyment. Never 
was a more ignoble purpose more per- 
severingly pursued, and* never lyas 
there a failure more signal and com¬ 
plete. Disappointed in alhhis endea¬ 
vours to se(’ure the permanent enjoy¬ 
ment of his wealth and honours, his 
hopes were at length narrowed to 
passing the remainder of his life in 
some obscure and tranquil reireiit. He 
already meditated the resignation of 
his public offices, and was restrained 
only by the consciousness, that by the 
loss of power he would deprived of 
hLs only safeguard from the violence of 
an indignant people. 

Amid the wreck of his hopes in 
the Old World, the views of Godoy 
were naturally directed to the New; 
and still anxious ^to escape the perils 
by which he saw himself environed, he 
proposed to (Hilaries to consult the 
tranquillity of his declining years by 
transferring the seat of sovereignty to 
his transatlantic dominions. Charles, 

I ' 

exhausted by infirmity, and hopeless of 
relief from the assistance of Napoleon, 
acceded to the advice of his minister, 
and, with all possible secrecy, prepa¬ 
rations were set on foot for the depar¬ 
ture of the court. The army of Solano 
was recalled from Portugal,^nd di¬ 
rected to march for Seville. Troops 
were stationed along the road by which 
the royal travellers were to pass, and 
the body guards were ordered to march 
from Madrid to Aranjuez. 

“ These preparatory movements, how¬ 
ever, did not pass unnoticed by the 
people, whose fears were strongly ex¬ 
cited by the prospect of the departure 
of their sovereign. Their discontent 
became clamorous and obtrusive; and 
a proclamation of the king, in which 
he denied being influenced by any in¬ 
tention of quitting the kingdom^, had 
not the effect of restoring public confi¬ 
dence and tranquillity. 

The indigiKition of the populace 
was still further excited, by the circu¬ 
lation of reports, that, notwithstanding 
the assurances contained in the royal 
proclamation, preparations were still in 
progress for the evasion of the monarch. 
Among those who gave currency to 
such intelligence was the Prince of 
Asturias. Itelying on the protection 
of Napolfton, whom he considered fa-^ 


vourable to his views, Ferdinand had 
openly declared bis aversion to the 
project of emigration, and this coinci¬ 
dence with the national feeling had the 
effect of still further increasing his po¬ 
pularity. 

^^Time brought new confirmation to 
‘the suspicions of the people, and the 
demonstrations of public discontent be¬ 
came daily more violent and tumultu¬ 
ous. • On the 17th of March, Aranjuez 
was surrounded by a multitude of ])ea- 
sants from the neighbouring villages, 
in a state of violent excitation. In the 
palace they found every symptom of 
preparation for a journey; and goaded 
almost to frenzy by this proof of royal 
duplicity, they seized arms and shouled 
for vengeance on Godoy. The life¬ 
guards were drawn out for the defence 
of the yialace, and the people rushed in 
tumultuous confusion to the house of 
the favourite. The servants of the In¬ 
fant Don Antonio, and the Count de 
Montijo, were the first to raise the cry 
of ‘ Death to Gofloi/! the king fir 
ever P In a moment it was simultane¬ 
ously reverberated by many thousand 
voices. A squadron of the prince’s 
guard advanced to protect their leader ; 
and, in the execution of this duty, were 
furiously assaulted by the mob. The 
brother of the favourite, Don Diego de 
Godoy, then came up with his regiment 
of guards, and directed them to fire on 
the multitude. The troops refused to 
obey; and uniting with the populace, 
struck and insulted their colonel, and 
* joined in the onset. The doors of the 
house were burst open, the furniture 
broken to pieces, and the splendid con¬ 
tents of the mansion subjected to un¬ 
sparing havoc. In the meanwhile, 
Godoy had escaped; the Princess de la 
Paz, terrified and trembling, ran out 
into the street; yet so little was that 
injured lady the object of popular aver¬ 
sion, that she was escorted to the palace 
with every demonstration of respect. 

“ This alarming exhibition of national 
feeling produced the desired effect. 
' Godoy was instantly removed from his 
offices of generalissimo and high admi¬ 
ral; ana Charles declared his resolu¬ 
tion of assuming personally the com¬ 
mand* of his forces, both naval and 
mfiitary. At Madrid events of a simi¬ 
lar character took place. Intelligence 
of what was passing at Aranjuez had 
no sooner reached the capital, than the 
cry of ‘ Death to Godoy^ was echoed 
through all the streets and squares of 
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the city. Crowds assembled round the 
houses of the Prince of Peace, his mo¬ 
ther, lus brother, and his sister. They 
were attacked and plundered, the fur¬ 
niture was thrown into the streets and 
burned, and all their inmates subjected 
to insult and abuse. Tlie greater part 
of the garrison had been withdrawn to • 
Aranjuez; and the few remaining troops 
were found altogether insufficient to pre¬ 
serve order. The riot continued for 
two days, during which no restraint 
was attempted to be imposed on the 
violence of tlie people. Tranquillity 
was at length only restored by the pro¬ 
clamation of the king declai’ing the de¬ 
position of Godoy. 

Notwithstanding the deposition of 
the favourite, the appetite of the peo¬ 
ple for vengeance was yet unsated. 
The simple privation of that power 
which he had so ttagraully abused, ap¬ 
peared, in their ideas of retributive 
justice, to be a punishment altogether 
inadequate to his deserts. Nothing less 
than the gibbet or the block would 
satisfy die excited craving of the pojm- 
lace, who thirsted for his blood. The 
escape of Godoy was no sooner known, 
than pursuit was made after him in 
every direction. On the morning of 
the 19th, he was found concealed in a 
garret at Ocana, where he bad remained 
without food for nearly two days. The 
populace dragged him from his hiding- 
place ; and he would inevitably liave 
fallen a victim to their fury, had not 
the Prince of Asturias, with a body of 
life-guards, appeared to his rescue. • 
The popularity of Ferdinand saved the 
life of Godoy; and tlie multitude, on 
receiving the promise of the prince, 
that the object of their hostility should 
be given up to justice, quietly dis¬ 
persed. 

“ The support of Charles was at last 
broken. Godoy, in spite of the favour 
of the monarch, was in the power of 
his enemies; and Chai’les, in his de¬ 
clining years, at length knew himself 
to be friendless and atone. Suffering 
from the united inroads of age and in- • 
ftrmity, he felt ^ ^ 

‘ - That like a column left alope, 
The tottering remnant of some splendid 
fane, » . 

^Scaped from the fury of the barhareus 
Gaul, 

And wasting time, which has the rest 
o’erthrown. 

Amidst his house's ruins, he remained 
Single, uDpropped, and nodding to his 
• fall.* 


In the person of Godoy, the real, 
though vicanous sovereign, had alt^eady 
been dethroned, and the crown at once 
fell from the brows of the shadow which 
had hitherto worn the semblance of a 
monarch. On the evening of the day 
following, Charles notified, in a public 
decree, his abdication of the throne. 

‘ Thehabitipal infirmities,Mie said, ^un¬ 
der which he had long laboured, ren¬ 
dered him incapable of supporting the 
heavy burden of government; the en¬ 
joyment of private life, and a climate 
more temperate than that of Spain, had 
become necessary for the restor^ion of 
his health; and, in these circumstances, 
he had resolved on abdicating the 
crown in favour of his beloved son. 
lie, therefore, by this decree of free 
and^ spontaneous abdication, made 
known his royal will, that tlie Prince of 
Asturias should forthwith be acknow¬ 
ledged and obeyed as king and natural 
lord of all his kingdoms and domi¬ 
nions.'’ 

No account of the siege of Zaragoza, 
by whatever autlior, and in whatever 
book, should be ptussed over in silence. 
With Captain Hamilton it is amongst 
the happiest of his descriptions. 

By tlie end of July the city was 
entirely invested, and its <iofenders had 
already suffered severely from warily of 
jirovision.s; but the spint of the people 
did not^fiag. Frequent sorties were 
mad* with the view of re-opening the 
communication with the country ; and, 
emboldened by the arrival of the regi¬ 
ment of Estrematlura, which had found 
its way info the city, an attempt was 
made to regain the Torrero by assault, 
lliis failed; and tlie inliabiianls, de- 
j'pairing of success in any external ef¬ 
fort of hostility, determined to remain 
within the walls of their city, and perish, 
if necessary, in its ruins. 

“ On the night of the 2nd of August, 
and on the following day, the French 
bombarded the city. An hospital, con- 
tainii^ the sick and w'ounded, caught 
fire, and was speedily reduced to ashes. 
Every effort was made rescue the suf¬ 
ferers. Men and women distinguished 
themselves alike in this work of noble 
humanity; and,rushingamid theflames, 
braved all danger in the high excitement 
of the moment. It is pleasant, that the 
annals of war and bloodshed may be 
occasionally redeemed by the record of 
events like these. 

The efforts of the besiegers -did 
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slack, thoa^ tkeir progress was 
lietarded by tbe daily sorties of the gar- 
Etson. On the 4tih of August, at day^ 
break, they began barring in breach, 
and by nine o’clock the troops in tw 
columns advanced to the assault. One 
of these made good its entrance near 
the Convent St. Engracia, tbe other by 
the Puerta del Carmen, whi^ was car¬ 
ried by assault. The tirst obstacle over¬ 
come, the French took the batteries in 
reverse, and turned the guns on the 
city. A scene of wild havoc and coll¬ 
ision ensued. The assailants ^rushed 
througV the streets, and endeavoured to 
gain possession of the houses. The 
convent of St. Francisco and the gene¬ 
ral hospital took fire, and the flames 
spread on all hands. Many cast them¬ 
selves from the windows on the bayopets 
of the soldiers; and the madmen escap¬ 
ing from the hospital, added to the hor¬ 
rors of the scene, by mingling with the 
combatants, — shouting, shrieking, or 
laughing, amid tlie carnage. 

“ Wlierever the Frencli penetrated, 
they were assailed by a dreadful fire 
from the houses, all of wliich had been 
barricadoed. Dismayed by a resist¬ 
ance so obstinate ana destructive, to¬ 
wards evening they lost courj^e, and 
retreated in confusion to that quarter 
of the city which remained in their 
possession. The terrible events of the 
day had thinned tlie ranks of the assail¬ 
ants. Of their number abo^ fifteen 
hundred had fallen, including several 
generals. 

In such circumstances it was, that 
the French general summoned Palafox 
to surrender, in the following laconic 
note: — 

Qitartel General — Sania Kngracia 
La Cavitulacion. 

The answer immediately returned was— 

Quartet General — Zaragoza. 

Guerra al Cucuileo. 

The morning dawned, and brought 
with it a renewal of the dreadful^ con¬ 
flict, The French had penetra^d to 
tbe Cozo, and occupied one side of the 
street, while the^paniards were in pos¬ 
session of the o&er. In the centre, 
General Verdier was seen giving orders 
from the Franciscan convent. Here a 
contest, almost unexampled, took place. 
War was waged from every house; the 
street was piled with dead, and an in¬ 
cessant fire was kept up by both parties. 
The batteries of the Zaragozans, and 
those of the French, were frequently, 


within a few yards of each other. At 
length the ammunition of the ci^ was 
nearly expended; yet even this circum¬ 
stance induced no thought of surrender. 
As Palafox rode throu^ the streets, the 

n le crowded round him, and de- 
d that if ammunition failed, thi^ 
‘were ready to resist the enemy with 
their knives. Towards sunset, how¬ 
ever, their hopes were cheered by the 
unexpected arrival of Don Francisco 
Palafox, the brother of their heroic 
leader, ^ith a reinforcement of three 
thousand men. 

‘‘ Eleven days passed, during which 
this murderous contest was continued, 
and new horrors were gradually added 
to the scene. The bodies of the slain, 
which were left unburied in the streets, 
had become putrid, and tainted the 
atmosphere with pestilential Odom's. 
This was partially remedied by secur¬ 
ing the French prisoners by ropes, 
and pushing them forward mto the 
streets, in order to remove the bodies 
for interment. 

“ On the 8tli a council of war 
was held in the garrison, and in that 
assembly no voice was heard for sur¬ 
render. It was determined to main¬ 
tain^ those quarters of the city, still in 
their possession, with un^aken reso¬ 
lution ; and should the fortune of war 
be eventually unfavourable to their 
cause, to retire across the Ebro; and, 
destroying tlie bridge, to perish in de¬ 
fence of die suburbs. Tliere is a moral 
sublimity in the courage of the unfor- 
• tunate, in that patient and unshrinking 
fortitude of the spirit, which enables 
tlie sufferer to stand fearless and un¬ 
subdued amid the fiercest storms of 
fortune. The devotion and patriotism 
of the Zaragozans had been tried by 
fire, and they came forth pure and un¬ 
sullied from the ordeal. 

The resolution of their leaders was 
communicated to the people, and re¬ 
ceived with loud acclamations. The 
conflict was continued from street to 
street, from hoitse to house, from room 
‘ to room, and with renewed spirit on 
th^ part of the defenders. They gra- 
dqally heat back their oppotients, and 
regained the greater portion of the 
city. .In the meanwhile, Verdier being 
weunded, had retired from the com¬ 
mand, and Lefebvre received orders 
from Madrid to raise the siege, and 
take up a position at Milagro. On 
the night of the 13th a destructive 
fii’p was opened by the enemy from 
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ail their batteries, and many parts of 
the city were set on fire. The churdi 
of St. Engracia was blown up, and 
that venerable of SEnoient religion 
wa» levelled with the dust: but the 
night of terror was followed bu a 
dawn of joy. In the morning ™e 
inhabitants beheld the distant columns ' 
of their enemy retreating disccwnfited, 
irom one of the most murderous and 
pertinacious struggles of which l^story 
bears record. 

‘‘ Thus concluded the ever^memor- 
able siege of Zaragoza; and thus was 
achieved the brightest and most ho- 
noumble triumph of a people strug¬ 
gling for freedom. ‘ There is not,’ 
says Mr. Soutliey, in a strain of elo¬ 
quence worthy of the occasion, * in 
the annals of ancient or of modern 
times, a single event recorded, more 
worthy to be held in admiration, 
now and for eveimore, than tlie siege 
of Zaragoza. Will it be said that 
this devoted people obtained for them¬ 
selves, by all this heroism and all these 
sacrifices, nothing more than a short 
respite from their fate i Wo be to the 
slavish heart that conceives the thought, 
and shame to the base tongue that gives 
it utterance ! They purchased for them¬ 
selves an everlasting remembrance upon 
eaith,—a place in the memory and love 
of all good men, in all ages that are yet 
to come. They performed their duty; 
they redeemed tlieir souls from the 
yoke; they left an example to their 
country never to he forgotten, never to 
be out of mind, — and sure to contri- * 
bute to, and hasten its deliverance.’ 

‘ Let it not be said,’ obsei*ves 
General Foy, speaking of the defend¬ 
ers of Zaragoza, ‘ that it would have 
been better to preserve themselves, 
because at a subsequent period they 
were forced to yield. Leonidas also 
died at Thermopylae, and his death 
was certain before he went into battle. 
The glory of Zaragoza is of a similar 
kind. There, too, burst forth that re¬ 
ligious fervour which etfibraces the pre¬ 
sent and the future,—the cradle and • 
the tomb; and which becomes AiW 
more holy when it is exerted agaiijst 


foreignere and the oppressors of our 
country. There also was exhibited 
that sublime indifference to life ahd 
death, which thinks of nothing but 
obedience to a noble impulse; and 
diene the triumph of moral over phy¬ 
sical nature was signally achieved.** 
The retreat of the nesieging army 
left the Zrragozans in a state of ex¬ 
treme suffering and exhaustion. Yet 
the privations of their situation were 
borne without a murmur. Many there 
were who had been reduced from opu¬ 
lence tp abject poverty. Parents had 
to lament their children, wives their 
husbands; orphans were cast shelter¬ 
less upon the world. Yet the voice 
of wailing whs not heard in Zaragoza. 
Private sorrows were not suffered to 
disturb the glory of the public triumfA. 
The time of trial and excitement had 
passed away; yet the fortitude of the 
brave and devoted Zaragozans remained 
unshaken. ^ 

“ Measures were immediately adopt¬ 
ed to preserve the city from infection. 
The streets and ruins were cleared from 
their dead. Ferdinand was publicly pro¬ 
claimed, and revrards were bestowed on 
those who had disfinguished themselves 
in the struggle. The undaunted Au- 
gustina was distinguished by peculiar 
honours; and Palafox, in the name 
of his sovereign, granted to the inha¬ 
bitants of Zaragoza the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of being perpetually exempted 
from* disgraceful jninishment for any 
cause, save treason or blaspliemy.” 


Captain Hamilton’s reflections on 
tlie retreat of the French array to be¬ 
hind the Ebro, are also written with 
great discrimination, and a full know¬ 
ledge of the subject. 


Thus, after a short but fierce strug¬ 
gle, had the Spaniards, by their own 
unaided valour, succeeded in freeing 
nearly dieir whole territory from the 
presence of the invaders. This suc¬ 
cess ^lad been achieved against the 
first *wniy of Europe, commanded by 
the greatest generals of the age. At 
the commencement of hostilities, we 
know that the French forces in Spain 


* “ After these writers it is aln^pst pninful to quote Colonel Napier. ‘ It is 
manifest,’ he asserts, ' that Zaragoza owed her safety to accident, and that the des¬ 
perate resistance of the inhabitants wa$ more the reeult of chance than of an^ jitculiar 
virtue.’ Chance ! Such is the melancholy extreraitv to which a writer, so talented 
as Colonel Napier, is driven, in denying the heroic devotion of the Zaragozans i Snd 
the hypothesis has at least the advantage of being on© not likely to encounter refu- 
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amounted to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Hiese, by the ener¬ 
getic course of the people, had been 
driven back and discomfited. Not a 
foreign bayonet had been dravm in 
their cause. Whatever honour may 
attach to so splendid an achievement, 
must exclusively be given to the Spa¬ 
nish people. It is theirs,aand theirs 
only. Let this be the answer to those 
who accuse the patriots of lukewarm¬ 
ness in the causewhich they so gallantly 
and perseveringly maintained. In truth, 
considering die disadvantage^ under 
which they laboured, the wonder is, not 
that they did so little, but that they 
achieved so much. It was manifestly im¬ 
possible that a body of Undisciplined 
levies, miserably armed and equipped, 
without experienced leaders, and defi¬ 
cient in the arms of cavalry and artil¬ 
lery, could successfully contend with 
the French armies in the field. No 
sophistry, therefore, can be more gross 
than that of those reasoners, who argue 
that the Spanish people were indif¬ 
ferent to the cause of freedom, because 
their armies were frequently dcrcatud 
in the field. The memory of Baylen, 
Valencia, Zaragoza, lJruch,and (ierona, 
will bear imperishable'record of the 
national ardour and perseverance, and 
give the lie to those who would basely 
injure the cause of freedom, by vilify¬ 
ing tlie character of its defenders. 

Yet he would judge erroilbously of 
the character of this memorable i^ftrug- 
gle, who should form an estimate of 
the amount and vigour of the hostility 
of the Spanish people, by an exclusive 
reference to the operations of their 
armies. These, in truth, formed but a 
small part of that widely-extended sys¬ 
tem of destructive waifore by which 
the French were encountered in the 
Peninsula. Wherever any detachment 
of dieir armies could be overpowered 
by the peasantry, they were attacked 
and massacred. All stragglers perished. 
The motion of large masses was conti¬ 
nually required, to keep open th^ com¬ 
munication of the different corps, and 
protect their Envoys. The expense 
of life, by which the invaders were 
enabled, at any period, to hold mili¬ 
tary possession of the countiy, was 
enormous. Throughout the whole con¬ 
test there was a spirit of fierce and 
unmitigated hostility abroad, in every 
quarter of the kingdom; an enmity 
which never slumbered nor slept— 
which was in continual and almoi^t 


universal action^ and which wasted, 
like a pestilence, the strength of the 
invaders. 

Tiiough the Spaniards owed much 
of the success which crowned their 
efforts to their own zeal and courage, 
it must be confessed that some portion 
■of it is attributable to the blunders of 
their opponents. The French were 
evidently unprepared for the degree 
and qbaracter of tlie resistance which 
they encountered in the Peninsula. 
ITiey re^rded the people with con¬ 
tempt, and were consequently led to 
attempt important objects witli inade¬ 
quate means. Defeat was the penalty 
of tliese ignorant mi.scalcuIations. 
Something of gratuitous tarnish, some¬ 
thing even of dark and memorable dis¬ 
grace, may have been cast on the na¬ 
tional arms, by the misconduct and 
timidity of those intrusted witli com¬ 
mand ; but it is unquestionable that 
the disasters in which their operations 
so often terminated, are greatly attri¬ 
butable to those who directed the con¬ 
duct of the war. Ob jects of vast im¬ 
portance, which, by an effort of com- 
etent magnitude and vigour, might 
ave been secui-ed to the invaders, 
were lost; and all the moral conse¬ 
quences of failure were hazarded with 
an imprudent rashness, of which the 
subsequent details of this narrative will 
abundantly display the results.^* 

Th-^ author now brings the great 
hero of the war, Sir Arthur WcUatiet^y 

• on the field of action. Tliis he has done 
in tlie following graphic manner;— 

“ On the ninth of August the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the army moved on¬ 
ward from the Mondego, and reached 
Leiria on the tenth. On the eleventh 
it was followed by the main body, 
which on the thirteenth advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Batalha. Befoi'e 
proceeding further, it may be well to 
give a slig^it sketch of the distribution 
of the French army, at the moment 
when hostilitiefj with a new and more 

* formidable enemy were about to com¬ 
mence. 

Wfien intelligence first reached 
Marshal Junot, of tlie landing of a 
British army, he anticipated tfiat its 
fifisl movement would be on the Zezere 
and the Tagus, in order to effect a 
separation between the corps of Loison 
and the capital. General Delaborde, 
therefore, was immediately detached 
from Lisbon with two brigades of 
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infantry, about six hundred cavalry, 
and five pieces of artillery, with direc¬ 
tions to proceed by Villa Franca, Rio 
Mayor, and Condieiros, with a view to 
watch the motions of the British gen^l, 
and cover the advance of Loilon, 
with whom he was directed to effect a • 
junction. Learning, h(;wever, that I/)i- 
son had already crossed the Tagus 
without opposition, and that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was advancing by the* road 
along tiie coast, he proceeded to Al- 
cobava, witli the view of retarding as 
much as possible the progress of the 
British army. 

“ Loison, with a force of about 
eight thousand men, was advancing 
rapidly from Abrantes, in expectation 
of effecting a junction with tne corps 
of Delaborde at I-eiria. The sufferings 
of his army during Ids march through 
Alentejo are described to have been 
dreadful. Wherever they went, the 
towns and villages were deserted. The 
heat was unusually great, and numbers 
of the soldiers sank exhausted, from 
privations which it was found impos¬ 
sible to supply. All stragglers were 
destroyed; and many, suffering from 
excessive durst, died of drinking stag¬ 
nant and unwholesome waters,* to 
which the natives had directed them. 
The occupation of Leiria by the Bri¬ 
tish had disappointed the calculations 
of the French generals; and Loison 
was obliged to make a considerable 
dtiour before he could effect his 
intended junction with Delaborde, 
who, remaining unsupported in front 
of the enemy, was liable to sustain the 
attack of his whole force. 

“ Junot was at Lisbon, with sucli 
force as he deemed sufficient to control 
the inhabitants, busied in making every 
practicable provision for the defence of 
the capital. The gaiTison was ordered 
to be withdrawn from Setubal, and in¬ 
structions were issued for the imme¬ 
diate abandonment of all the French 
ports to the south of tlje Tagus, widi 
the exception of Palinela. 

Suen was the relative position ^f 
both armies, when Sir Arthur Welles¬ 
ley had to encounter new difficulties fli 
the conduct of the Portuguese a\^tho- 
rities. Before the army commenced 
its march from the Mondego, it had 
been demanded by General Bemardin 
de Freire, that the force under his 
orders should be furnished with sup¬ 
plies by the British commissariat—a 
proposal most unreasonable in itself, 


and one to which, in the circumstances 
of the army, it was impossible to 
accede. It was therefore met by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley with a strong remon¬ 
strance, and the unreasonableness of 
the demand*was represented to De 
Frfiire in its true colours. For some 
time there jvas reason to hope that the 
explanations of the British general had 
been received with tacit acquiescence. 
But this was not so. When the army 
reached Leiria the demand was renewed 
even more peremptorily than before, 
accompanied by the threat, tliat«unless 
it was complied with, the Portuguese 
forces should instantly separate them¬ 
selves from the British, and advance to 
Santarem, by way of Tliomar. 

“ Sir Arthur Wellesley did every 
thing in his power to change the reso¬ 
lutions of De Freire. He represented 
the strong impolicy of withdrawing 
himself from the British army, and the 
dangers to which he* must necessarily 
expose his troops by adhering to his 
projected scheme. lie urged him to 
relinquish it by all that was deai'est 
and most sacred to a soldier and a 
patriot, and conjuted him not to com¬ 
promise his own honour and the safety 
of his country, by violating, on so 
flimsy a pretext, the engagements into 
which his government had already en¬ 
tered. In part only were these remon¬ 
strances successful. De Freire con¬ 
sented to remain safe, though inglo¬ 
rious, at Leiria, instead of prosecuting 
» his original design of advancing to 
Santarem. This, at least, was some¬ 
thing gained; yet it cannot be ques¬ 
tioned that the presence of the Portu¬ 
guese army would have carried with it 
a moral influence and support, perhaps 
in s’lch circumstances even more valu¬ 
able than a large accession of mere 
military force. 

“ The truth we take to be, that at 
the period in question the zeal and 
heartiness of England in their cause 
were flie object of considerable doubt 
. with file patriots of the Peninsula, 
She had not then imjltessed on the 
continental nations the character she 
has since borne of a great military 
power. On land, her warlike opera¬ 
tions had generally been undertaken 
for some limited and petty object, and 
conducted on a small and ii^equate 
scale. It was imagined, too, by the 
allies ^f England, that her interference 
in their behalf proceeded rather from 
sime underhand motive of individual 
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advantage, to be secured by their co¬ 
operation, than from hearty and zealous 
adoption of their cause, or disinterested 
anxiety for their liberation* They 
knew, that should adverse circum¬ 
stances occur, the English, could always 
find—and they doubted not theirin- 
teution of seeking—a refijge in their 
ships. It was familiar, too, as a pro¬ 
verb in the mouths of all Europe, that 
the English were a great maritime 
power, but insignificant on shore. Tlie 
truth of this aphorism has since been 
teste^k; yet we should take bu*t a par¬ 
tial and imperfect view of the aiffi- 
culties which Sir Artliur Wellesley, at the 
very outset of his operatioais, was called 
on to combat and surmount, were we 
to pass unnoticed the moral impression 
of our character and objects, >Vhich 
induced the patriots to receive our 
ofiers of assistance with jealousy and 
distrust.” 

f 

The affair of Roli^a is shortly passed 
over, and the celebrated action of Xi- 
miero is dius described :— 

At nine oVlock the action com¬ 
menced. Mai*shal‘Junot had formed 
his army in two divisions. The first 
of these, consisting of about six thou¬ 
sand men, was commanded by General 
^laborde. The second, under Loison, 
was nearly equal in amount. The re¬ 
serve, composed of four battalions of 
grenadiers, was commanded by General 
Kellerman, and acted as a connecting 
link between the two principal divi-« 
sk>ns. The cavalry, under General 
Margaron, was stationed partly in rear 
of the reserve, and partly on the right 
of Delaborde’s division. 

Tlie two divisions continued their 
advance, across tlie rough and wooded 
country in front of the position, towards 
the plateau in the centre. On approach¬ 
ing the scene of action, however, each 
division separated into several minor 
columns, which commenced nearly 
simultaneous attacks on difterfint por¬ 
tions of the British line. l!iie most 
vehement w& tliat headed by Dela- 
borde in person, who first came in 
contact with the brigade of General 
Anstruther, which occupied the left of 
the plateau and the vill^e of Vimiero. 
During its advance, this body was ex¬ 
posed to a destructive fire of artillery, 
which it bore widi great steadiness and 
gallantry, and rapidly forced ^back the 
skirmishers who had been stationed in 
the woods on either flank. A ch^k, 


however, was soon given to the pro¬ 
gress of the assailants, who, having 
leached tlie summit of the plateau, 
were met by a destructive volley from 
the fiftieth regiment, which afterwards 
rubied on to the charge, and drove 
. them in confusion, and with great 
slaughter, down the face of the hill. 
The attack on General Fane’s brigade 
was no less decisively repulsed; and 
a regiment, which was advancing on 
the village by the church, was oppor¬ 
tunely attacked in flank by the brigade 
of General Acland, then moving to its 
position on the heights. A most gallant 
charge, by the small body of cavalry 
led by Colonel Taylor, completed the 
discomfiture of the enemy in this quar¬ 
ter. They fled in utter confusion, and 
were vigorously pursued by Colonel 
Taylor and his squadron for nearly 
two miles; when General Margaron, 
who commanded the French cavalry, 
observing the small number of the 
assailants, advanced to the charge; and 
the remnant of this brave band were 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of 
their leader. General Kellerman, hav¬ 
ing rallied the fugitives, made a last 
effort with tlie reserve to retrieve the 
foftunes of the day. A column, strongly 
supported by artillery, was again sent 
forward to gain possession of the village 
of Vimiero. In advancing by the road, 
it was encountered by the forty-third 
regiment; and, after a short, but des¬ 
perate sti’uggle, w’as driven back. No 
farther attempt was made on this part 
of the position ; and the enemy retired, 
leaving seven pieces of artillery, and a 
great number of prisoners, in posses¬ 
sion of the victors. 

While these events were passing 
in the centre, an attack, no less reso¬ 
lutely supported, was made on the left 
of the British, which occupied the 
heights on the Lourinha road. In that 
quarter, General Ferguson, whose bri¬ 
gade had been moved from the right to 
the left oftlvs line, had scarcely taken 
up bis ground when he found himself 
tssailed by a strong body of infantry, 
supported by cavalry. The engage- 
*ment was fierce, and resolutely main- 
taiped on both sides. The troops of 
^Ferguson remained immovable under 
every effort to dislodge them; and, on 
the coining up of the eighty-second 
and twenty-ninth regiments, the enemy 
were changed with the b^onet, and 
driven back in confusion. Ihe French 
cavalry endeavoured to retrieve the 
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misfortune of the infantry by several 
charges, but in vain. Tliey were uni¬ 
formly repulsed with unshaken steadi¬ 
ness by the brigades of Ferguson and 
Nightingale, and at length ceased from 
farther attac'k. I 

‘‘ The fruit of this acliievement was 
the cajiture of six guns; and General 
Ferguson, leaving the seventy-first and 
eighty-second regiments to guard these 
honourable trophies, was in full piysuit 
of the discomfited enemy, when the 
brigade of Bremer, suddenly emerging 
from llie ravine, attacked the two bat¬ 
talions, and for a moment succeeded 
in retaking tlie captured artillery. But 
the regiments iiisUinlly rallied; and, 
by a desperate charge with the bayonet, 
at once drove back the brigade of Bre¬ 
mer into the ravine, and remained mus¬ 
ters of the guns. In this charge Gimeral 
Brenicr was made prisoner. 

“ Affairs were in this situation on the 
left, when General Ferguson received 
an unexpected order to desist from the 
pursuit. His corps was accordingly 
halted ; and the enemy, taking advan¬ 
tage of this unlooked-for supineness of 
their oppommts, were rallica by fiene- 
ral Thiebault, and withdrawn, under 
protection of the cavalry, to a position 
in rear of loledo. In the subsequent 
retreat of the army to Torres V^edras, 
it was reinforced by the junction of 
two battalions, which had not come up 
in time to be of service in the action. 

“ The results of this brilliant victory 
were, the capture of a general officer 
and several hundred men, thirteen 
pieces of cannon, and twenty-three 
waggons loaded with ammunition. The 
total loss of the enemy in the battle 
has been estimated at tliree thousand. 
Generals Foy and Thiebault do not 
admit it to have exceeded eighteen 
hundred. But, considering all the cir¬ 
cumstances of tile action, the latter cal¬ 
culation will probably be held to be as 
much below the truth as the former is 
above it. 

« W ith regard to the telative num¬ 
bers of the armies, there exists also 
much difference of statement. Thei% 
can be no doubt that the firitisl] 
army was numerically su^rior to its 
opponent; but Foy and Thiebault, in 
estimating the amount of the French 
force at only nine thousand two hun¬ 
dred men, are, unquestionably, not 
entitled to credit. A French order of 
battle, found on the field, gave a t<^ 
of fourteen thousand men present under 
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arms: and this atnoupt accords too 
accurately with other estimates, and 
also with observations made at the 
time, to leave any doubt of its authen¬ 
ticity and coiTectness. 

“ While the battle was yet in pro¬ 
gress, Sir Harfy Burrard arrived on the 
field; but, from motives of delicacy, 
declined asjiuining the command till 
the enemy were repulsed. Towards 
the close of the action, when tlie ulti¬ 
mate success of tlie British arms could 
no longer be considered doubtful. Sir 
Arthur ^'ellesley was naturally anxious 
to reap tlu* full fruits of his victory, 
and rcfiresentecl to his superior in com¬ 
mand the importance of following up. 
with vigour rtho advantages already 
gained. But to this measure, Sir Harry 
Burrgird, actuated by an unfortunate 
dread of responsibility, refused liis con¬ 
sent. It was urged to him, m vain, 
that the enemy, severely bi*aten and 
discomfited, had already coniinenced a 
hurried and confused retreat; that one 
half of the British army had borne no 
part in the action, and was, conse¬ 
quently, in a condition to follow 
the pursuit with vigour and effect; that 
the road to Torres vedras being already 
in possession of (ieneral Hill, it was 
now in our power to anticipate tlie 
enemy by the occupation of that im- 
lortant pass, and even to reach Lisbo;i 
lefore him. But these argumerits pro¬ 
duced no* beneficial consequence on 
the resolution of Sir Harry Burrard. 
W ith the caution of an aged commander, 
»and the diffidence of an inexjierienced 
one, he declined encountering the risks 
attendant on the brilliant scheme of 
operations proposed for his adoption, 
and declared his determination of await¬ 
ing, in the position of Vimiero, the 
arrival of Sir John Moore.” 

Tlie author then proceeds to describe 
the terms of the celebrated convention 
of Cintra, the recall of Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple and Sir Harry Burrard, and 
the subsequent Board of Inquiry at 
. Chelsea. The report, too, of the board 
is given. That report ifas unsatisfac¬ 
tory; it was recalled and re-assembled. 
Orders from government desired the 
members (Sir David Dundas, Gene¬ 
rals Craig, Lord Moira, Lord Heath- 
field ; Lieuts.-Generals Lord Pem¬ 
broke, Nugent, and Nichols,) to de¬ 
clare whether the armistice was advis¬ 
able in the relative situation of the two 
aynies on the 22d of August; and if 
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to, whether the terms were such as on(^ht 
to have been aj;reed upon; and whe¬ 
ther, when all the British forces were 
landed, it was advisable to form a con¬ 
vention ; and if so, whether the terms 
were such as ought to have been agreed 
upon. The members ofihe court w^ere, 
however, of different opinions on the 
matter. Six generals ap]iroved of the 
armistice ; while Lord Moini was dis- 
senlieiit. Tour generals ap])i’oved of 
tlie convention : Lords Pemlnoke, 
Moii*a, and (ieneral Nuhols, regarded 
it in an unfavtmrable light. TJie author 
then«*eviews the campaign itself, and 
follows this ii]) by an examination of 
the policy of the armistice and conven¬ 
tion. Into all this wehitve not time to 
follow him, but proceed to other por¬ 
tions of his work, lie thus dosf^nbes 
the second report of M. C’hanqiagny, 
the minister of foreign affairs, as laid 
before the French senate. 

“Tlie second report—of four months 
later date than the former—was of 
similar import, and was intended to 
establish the same conclusions. It jus¬ 
tified the conduct of Nufioleon in re¬ 
gard to ypain. Ibe disturbances in 
that country had been excited by 
English gold. Would the Emperor 
permit England to say, * Spain is one 
pf my ]jrovmees. My hag, driven from 
the Baltic, the North Sea, and the I^e- 
vant, and even from th^ shores of 
Persia, rules in the ports of France.’ 
No, never ! To ]irevent so disgraceful 
a consummation, two millions of gal-* 
lant soldiers were ready to scale the 
Pyrenees, and chase the English from 
the peninsula. If the French fought 
for the liberty of the seas, it was first 
necessary to wrest Spain from the 
tyrant of the ocean. If they fought for 
peace, it could not be attained till the 
fomentors of war had been driven from 
tlie Spanish territory. If tliey fought 
for honour, tliey must inflict prompt 
and signal vengeance for the outrages 
committed against the French ^ame in 
Spain. At last the English would be 
made to feel those evils which they had 
so long inflicted on others. ‘ They 
will be beaten,' said M. Champagny, 

‘ destroyed, dispersed ; or tliey will fly, 
as they did at Toulon, at the Ilelder, 
at Dunkirk, and in Sweden,—wherever 
the French armies have befin able to 
find them ! Tlieir expulsion fr(^ Spain 
■would be the ruin of their cause; it 
w'ould exhaust their resources, and an¬ 


nihilate their last hope. In this con¬ 
test the wishes of all Europe would be 
with France!'" 

After recounting Blake's repeated 
discomfitures before Suchet, and his 
filial retreat into Catalonia to re-organ¬ 
ise his army, Captain IJamilton gives 
tl.c following account of the rise of the 
C iJcrUfua :— 

*^rTl was at this period that the sys¬ 
tem of C^uenlla warfare^ which liad 
sjiontaneously siirung up in different 
parts of the Peninsula, became so 
widely extended as to exercise au im¬ 
portant influence on the character of 
the contest. 

“ When the French first attempted 
the subjugation of Spain, so pervading 
was the hostility of the natives, that it 
was found necessary to divide their 
armies into small bodies, in order to 
jiroeure subsistence, and maintain sub¬ 
jection m the towns and villages. In¬ 
ferior ollieers wiire thus raised into 
commanders; and, restrained by no 
feeling of responsibility, plunder, cru¬ 
elty, and o]>}>ression, on the one hand, 
were followed by liatred and desire of 
vengeance on the other. Thus strife, 
o£tlu* most deadly and inveterate cha¬ 
racter, was daily waged between the 
invaders and the native ])ojmlation. 
Many of the latter, rendered desperate 
by the dostmction of tlieir ])roperty, 
fled to the mountains, where they re¬ 
mained, unless when compelled by 
necessity to descend to tlie neighbour¬ 
ing villages in search of provisions. 
When at these times tliey chanced to 
encounter a small party of the enemy, 
an irregular fight ensued. No quarter 
was given on either side, and the 
bloody character of these (‘ontests 
tended still further to increase the 
feelings of animosity on both sides, 
'file French, indignant at tlie slaughter 
of their countrymen, by men whom 
they at once feared and despised, con¬ 
tinued to wreak their vengeance on the 
defenceless fnhabitants. These were 
driven, in greater numbers, to join the 
?!esperate and lawless bands in the 
jnountams; and thus arose that general 
and extended system of warfare, which 
caKied with it results far greater and 
tnore important to the cause of Spain, 
than the greatest successes which her 
armies had been able to achieve. 

“ The augmented atrocities of the 
invaders tended only to deejien the 
hatred of the nation, and to impress 
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more indelibly tlie necessity of resist¬ 
ance. Unity of sentiment and pnrjjose 
brought with i( a certain unity of action 
in the undirected efforts of the people; 
and to regular warfare succeeded a s^- 
tem of war in detail, — a species of or¬ 
ganised disorder, — of petty but fero¬ 
cious contests, at once suited to the 
cii'cumstances of the country, and the 
fierce and untamed spirit of its popu¬ 
lation. These bands, in their character 
and objects at once pn'datory and pa¬ 
triotic, were joined by active and en¬ 
terprising men of all classes. Intelli¬ 
gence of their successes, exaggerated 
by frequent repetition, spread like 
wildfire through the country, stimulat¬ 
ing the hopes and increasing the con¬ 
fidence of the ])eople; and the French 
soon found themselves assailed by an 
instrument of tremendous power, to 
which no efficacious resistance could 
be offered. 

“ The Guerillas were without uni¬ 
form and without jiay. Having a per¬ 
fect knowledge of the country, they 
assembled or dispersed at ])lcasure ; 
and thus, while they were always pre¬ 
pared to co-operate for the destruction 
of such bodies of the (;ueiny as ait- 
proached their district, they in a nm- 
inent became intangible to atiy superior 
force detached in pursuit. 

In the different provinces, leaders 
of distinguished talent and enterjirise 
occasionally arose, who gave to this 
desultory warfare additional vigour and 
effect. The names of men who con¬ 
tributed so powerfully to the libera¬ 
tion of tlveir country, merit record. In 
Old Castile the (iuerillas were com¬ 
manded by Juan Diaz Martin, better 
known by the title of the "Rmpecinado. 
In Asturias, the chief of tiiis body was 
Juan Diaz Porlier. In Navarre, Don 
Mariano de Renovales, wlio had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the defence of 
tiie Convent of Si. Joseph during the 
siege of Zaragoza, collected a band of 
mountaineers, and occasioned much 
annoyance to the enemy. High offers 
were made, in hope of inducing hii|i 
to join the French service; bmt the 
patriotism of Renovales was inflexible! 

“ Last, not least, was Xavier Mjna. 
This celebrated leader brought the sys» 
tem of Guerilla warfare to its greatest 
erfection. In the northern provinces 
e occasioned the most important losses 
to the enemy, by his boldness and per¬ 
petual vigilance. The most strenuous 
efforts were repeatedly made to sur¬ 


prise and annihilate liis force, but in 
vain. IJis band was like tlie Giant in 
Ariosto, whose limbs, wlien severed by 
tlie sword of Astolfo, again united, and 
presented an antagonist whom tlie 
most powerful efforts of hostility could 
not Tiubdue. 

“ In tlie jyear following, Mina was 
taken by the enemy, and s<*nt prisoner 
into France. His uncle, Kspoz y Mina, 
succeeded him in command; and by 
lliat leader the system of desultory 
warfare was carried on with undimi- 
nished v?gour and success.” ^ 

After describing the battle of Tala- 
vera, on which occ'asion the policy of 
the allied generals is very much repre¬ 
hended, and observing “ tliat but a 
small part of l^ord Wellington’s mili¬ 
tary reimtatioii wall be found eventu¬ 
ally to rest on the campaign of Tula- 
vera,” the author dwells on the policy 
of tlie eommaiidcr-in-^hief at the end 
of the campaign of 1800. 

“ In the mean time, it was obvious 
that defensive war was the only one 
which could be waged with any jiro- 
s])cet of success. It was the policy of 
l‘aigland to protract tlie contest; to 
lead the enemy to divide his forces, by 
districting his attention ; and thus to 
subject him to the full operation of 
that petty but pervading hostility whieft 
was ever wasting his numbers. For 
tlie present, therefore, Lord Wellington 
determined to confine his efforts to the 
* defence of Portugal, yet to stand pre¬ 
pared, on the oceuiTence of more fa¬ 
vourable eireumsUinces, again to widen 
the sphere of his operations, and ad¬ 
vance into Spain. 

“ On crossing the Tagu.s, he moved 
fiis head-quarters to Vizeu ; and the 
army went into cantonments, extending 
from Coimbra to Pinhel, while the 
corps of General Hill remained at 
Abraiites and its neighbourhood, lit 
this position the troops remained for 
some tftne inactive, in order to recover 
^the effetts of the preceding campaign, 
and the sickness which 4)a<l been en¬ 
gendered by the unhealtliy station to 
which tliey had subsequently removed. 

“Atthis period. Marshal Soult,with 
an army of about fifty thousand men, 
was prfmaring to advance into Anda¬ 
lusia. The Junta, blind to the ap¬ 
proaching danger, felt secure that the 
giant rsftige of the Sierra Morena would 
oppose an impenetrable barrier to the 
prtigTesa of the enemy. The passes of 
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these mountains had been fortified 
with care, and a force of about twenty 
thousand men, under Arisaigo, was 
posted for their defence. But on the 
twentieth of January the pass of Des- 
pena Ferros was forced,^with but little 
resistance from the troops, whose spirit . 
was depressed by the remembrance of 
Ocana. In order to distract the atten¬ 
tion of Arisaigo, Soult divided his army 
into three columns, which advanced 
simultaneously on the three principal 
debouches of the ^iierra. 1'hc right, 
under V^ictor, by Almadi'n; tiA‘ centre, 
under Morlier, by the road from Ma¬ 
drid ; the left, under Scbasliani, by 
Villa Nueva. Several nyncs had been 
placed by the Spaniards at the narrow 
parts of the defile, but the explosion of 
these produced little effect. On the 
twenty-first, Soult's head-quarters were 
at Baylen : and on the twenty-ninth, 
the corps of Victor effected its junction 
with the army borore Seville.’’ 

This IS followed by an exposition of 
the state of public feeling in England. 

“ Under such reverses, the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Britishi nation had begun 
to subside. Tlie bright and glowing 
colours, which in their eyes hud beau¬ 
tified the prospect, gradually faded in¬ 
to fainter and more sober hues. True, 
indeed, the voice of England was still 
for war; tliere was no fliuchi^jg or faint¬ 
ness of heart among her sons; Jml it 
was not, as heretofore, for sudden, de¬ 
sultory, and ill-judged operations,— , 
for hasty advance and precipitate re¬ 
treat, — for profuse expenditure of 
blood and money in pursuit of ‘ Bi'l- 
cish objects,' —objects, indeed, generally 
so truly British, that no other govern¬ 
ment on earth would have thought 
them worth the expense and hazard of 
pursuit. 

“ Thus tlie blunders and incapacity 
of the ministry had, in a great measure, 
lost them the confidence of the country. 
Even their warmer partisans, thooe who 
exonerated the men, did not vemure to 
vindicate thei%measures. The govern- ’ 
ment had to encounter a strong and 
vehement opposition both in parliament 
and in the country. The policy of with¬ 
drawing our army from the Peninsuls^ 
of husbanding the resources of England 
till time and circumstances sliould 
be more fovograble for their efficacious 
exertion, found many advocatestamong 
thegreaiestand most enlightened states* 

. England could boast. * 


“ But party spirit was abroad in its 
violence; and the doctrine of oppo¬ 
sition, though generally salutary, was 
scarcely applicable to the crisis at 
which England had arrived. At all 
evVnts, it was carried too far. Perti¬ 
nacity on one side had generated ex¬ 
aggeration on the other. Prudence is 
not a popular virtue; and the tame 
doctrine of tempoiary inaction, though 
supjHirted by a considerable body of 
the nation, was but little in harmony 
with the pugnacious appetite of the 
maiority. Tlie Whigs were distrusted 
and disliked ; and many who con¬ 
demned tlie ministry were still anxious 
to retain them in power. In parlia¬ 
ment a trial of strength took place on 
the debate on the Walcheren expedi¬ 
tion, and the Tories triumphed. The 
government, aware of tlie necessity of 
retrieving the disgrace of former fail¬ 
ures. determined to prosecute the war 
with increased vigour. At the expense 
of nearly a million sterling, the Por¬ 
tuguese subsidiary force was augment¬ 
ed to thirty thousand men, and all the 
troops immediately disposable were 
sent out to augment the army of lojrd 
Wellington.’' 

The battle of Salamanca is given in 
detail, as it should be. It was the 
most important event of the whole 
war; for, in a moment, it completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

“ Before daylight on the morning of 
the twenty-second, both armies moved 
into position. That of the allies ex¬ 
tended from theTormes to two steep 
and rugged heights, which, from their 
similarity, the natives generally distin¬ 
guished by the name of the sister Ara- 
piles. The position of the French was 
covered by a thick wood, and embraced 
the heights of La Pena, and the ham¬ 
lets of Cajvarasso de Aoiba, and Cal- 
varasso de Abaxo. In the morning a 
good deal of ^skirmishing took place. 
Detachments from both armies endea¬ 
voured to seize the Arapiles heights, 
and the French succeeded in gaining 
possession of the external and more 
distant one. 

^ ‘^The occupation of one of the Ara¬ 
piles by the enemy occasioned some 
changes in the position of the allied 
army. The right was extended en po^ 
tence to the heights behind the 
of Arapiles, which was occupied by 
light in&ntry } and General Pakjenham) 
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witli the third division, and Portu¬ 
guese cavalry, was directed to cross the 
Tormes, and take post at Aldea Tejada, 
to lend still further support to the right 
flank. J 

“ The morning passed in a series of 
manoeuvres on the part of Marmont„ 
from which no conclusion could be 
drawn with regard to his ultimate in- 
tentioiKs. Lord Wellington, therefore, 
contented himself with keeping hn ac¬ 
curate ohservauoii on all tlie move¬ 
ments of Ins adversary, ready at any 
moment to assume tiie offensive, and 
equally so, sliould sound policy require 
it, to retreat. 

There can be no doubt that Lord 
Wellington considered the latter alter¬ 
native as by far the more probable; 
and every preparation had been made 
to carry it into effect. It was unques¬ 
tionably in Marmont’s j>ovver, by turn¬ 
ing the right uf the allied army, to have 
rendered its po.sition untenable. The 
baggage and commissariat, therefon*, 
had already quitted Salamanca; and 
even some of the divisions had com¬ 
menced a retrogressive movement. 

About two o^clock, however, a 
sudden and <lecisive change took phu:e 
in the character of the enemy^s deiAon- 
strations. Under cover of a heavy can¬ 
nonade, and a skirmish along the whole 
front of his Hue, Marmont advanced 
his centre, making at the same time 
a movement to his left, as if intending 
to encircle the position of the allied 
army, and cut them off from the road* 
to Ciudad Rodrigo, llis line, thus 
unduly extended, was necessarily weak¬ 
ened ; and the favourable opportunity 
of attack, thus presented, was immedi¬ 
ately seized by I^ord Wellington. The 
following was the disposition of the 
army at the moment of attack. The first 
and light divisions were on the left of 
the Arapiles, and formed the extreme 
left of the line. Tlie fourth and fifth 
division were posted in a doable line, 
in rear of the vill^e qf Arapiles, with 
the sixth and seventh divisions, and the^ 
division of Don Carlos d’ FiSpan»b in 
reserve. On the left of the fourth divi¬ 
sion was the Portuguese brigade’of 
General Pack; on the right of the fifth 
was that of General Bradford. 
third division, with the main body of 
the cavalry, formed the extreme right. 
While these arrangements were in pro¬ 
gress, the enemy made repeated at¬ 
tempts to gain possession of the village 
of Arapiles, occupied by a detachment 


of the Guards; but no important change 
took place in tlieir general dispositions. 
The third division was then ordered to 
advance obliquely to its right, to turn 
the left of the position, while General 
Cole’s and General l.eith*s divisions 
should attiiclc it in front. 

“ The aijangements being completed, 
the third envision, led by (General Pa- 
kenbam, moved on to the attack. The 
division advanced in column of batta¬ 
lions, and was in the net of ascending 
the ridge occupied by the enemy, when 
the ski^ishers were driven in by a large 
body of cavalry, who in a moment came 
sweeping along the brow of the ascent, 
on the right^ank of the division. For¬ 
tunately, tlie retreat of the light troops 
had given intelligence of their approacri; 
and Colonel (Jainpbell of the ninety- 
fourth, who commanded the brigade, 
had time to throw back the fifth regi¬ 
ment vn potenev, whieh, by a well- 
directed volley, caujed them to retreat 
in disorder. 

“ (leneral Pakenham no sooner 
crowned tlie heights on the extreme 
left of the French, than lie formed line 
across their flanlt, and, supported by 
(icneral D’Urban’s I'ortugucse cavalry 
and some squadrons of the fourieenlli, 
advanced towards the c(jntre, carrying 
every thing before him. (.)n every fa¬ 
vourable point where they attempled 
to make# a stand, they were charged 
withihe bayonet; and with such vigour 
did General Pakenham follow up his 
success, that even tlie colours of the 
Bntish regiments were often seen 
waving over battalions of the enemy. 
Sir Stapleton (’otton with the cavalry 
charged the enemy in front, and cut to 
pieces a brigafie of French infantry, 
though not without sustaining a severe 
loss in General Le Marchant, who was 
killed at the head of his brigade. The 
whole left wing of the enemy was now 
retreating in confusion, and above three 
thousand prisoners had been made by 
the allies. 

“ While the events just narrated were 
passing on the right t/ the army, the 
tide of success had not flowed willi 
equal rapidity in the centre. The re¬ 
peated attempts of General Pack to 
gain possession of the Arapiles height 
occupied by the enemy, were unsuc¬ 
cessful. On the retreat of the Portu¬ 
guese, a body advanced from the height, 
and ifiade a gallant and very vehement 
attack on the flank of the fourth divi¬ 
sion, while warmly engaged with the 
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enemy in its front. General Cole had 
been already wounded, and his divi¬ 
sion, disconcerted by this sudden atr> 
tack, was compelled to retire in some 
confusion. The misfortune, however, 
was immediately repaired by the ad¬ 
vance of a )>rigade of the firth division, 
which, hy a change of front^ took the 
enemy in flank, and, subjecting them 
to a cross fire, forced them instantly to 
retreat. The fourth and fifth divisions 
then continued to advance, uninter¬ 
rupted by any further reverse, and 
gained complete possession of thi crest 
of the position. 

In the meanwhile the Arapiles was 
carried by General Clintoq; and the 
third division had advanced from the 
left, along the centre of the French 
position, attacking and dispersing die 
enemy in every encounter. Marshal 
Marmont had been wounded, and the 
command of the army devolved uii 
General Clausel, who, with great skill 
and promptitude, now endeavoured to 
rally his defeated troops in a new po¬ 
sition, running nearly at right angles 
with the original front. The ground 
^vas admirably chosen. Either flank 
of the position was supported by masses 
of cavalry; and the artillery was so 
posted as not only to sweep the whole 
face of the height, but to command all 
the ^ound in the vicinity. 

The assumption of so strong a po¬ 
sition caused a pause in the movements 
of the allies. Lord Wellington having 
examined it, at length directed the fourth 
division to dislodge the enemy by a 
flank movement on the left, while Ge¬ 
neral Clinton’s division, supported by 
the third and fifth, should attack it in 
front. It was in this part of the action 
that the loss on the part of the allies 
was most severe, funeral Clinton’s 
division, during the whole of its ad¬ 
vance, was exposed to a most destruc¬ 
tive fire of artillery and musketry, 
which it sustained with the greatest 
steadiness, till reaching the summtt of 
the height, it at once charged witlf the 
bayonet, and the feurth division coming 
up, the enemy abandoned the position 
in great conftision, and fled towards 
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Alba, where he crossed the Tormes. 
The allied troops continued the pursuit 
with great .vigour till the approach of 
night, when darkness and extreme 
fritiglie of the troops rendered it neces¬ 
sary Vo halt.* 

. “ The immediate results of this most 
splendid victory, were the capture of 
eleven pieces of artillery, two eagles, 
and of seven thousand pnsoners. Three 
French* Generals (Ferey, Thomieres, 
and Desgiuviers) were killed; Miirshal 
Marmont, Generals Bonnet, Clausel, 
and Memie, were wounded. The total 
loss of the enemy cannot be calculated 
at less than fourteen thousand men. 

“ The number of killed and wounded 
on the part of the victors was about five 
thousand two hundred, including six 
general ofHcers, one of whom (Le Mar- 
chaut) was killed; the others (Beresford, 
Leith, Cotton, Cole, and Alien) were 
wounded. 

“ The enemy, taking advantage of 
the darkness, continued his flight during 
the night; and, at day-dawn, the pur¬ 
suit was renewed on the pait of the 
allies. The advanced guard, consisting 
of Major-General Baron Bock’s and 
General Anson’s brigades of cavalry, 
which joined during the night, suc¬ 
ceeded in coming up with the enemy’s 
rear division, strongly posted behind 
the village of La Serna. The two bri-. 
gades instantly charged; and tlie French 
cavalry, panic-stricken by their recent 
defeat, fled in great confusion, leaving 
tfie infentry to their fete. The whole 
of the latter, consisting of three batta¬ 
lions, were made prisoners. 

“ After this disaster, Clausel con¬ 
tinued his retreat, by forced marches 
and in great disorder, towards Valla¬ 
dolid. Being joined, however, by a 
considerable body of cavalry and horse 
artillery from the north, he succeeded 
in crossing the Douro with little fur¬ 
ther annoyance from the allies, whose 
march was delayed by the difliculty of 
bringing up the supplies. Lord Wel¬ 
lington reached Valladolid on the thir- 
tieth|; but Ending Clausel continued 
his retreat on Burgos in a state of great 
disdtgaziisation, on the day following 


* ** But for an unforeseen circumstance, the Victory of Salamanca must have been 
attended with even greater results. When the enemy took up bis second position, 
the light division was directed to march to Huerta, and the first division to Alba de 
Tormes, to cut off their retreat. Tt^se orders, so far as concerned the first division, 
were not .executed; and the Spaniaros having abandoned the Castle of Alba on the 
^proadi of the French, the latter were^enabled to effect their retreat across the 
Tonnes without impediment.’^ 
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he recrossed die Douro, and lialted at 
Cuellar. 

“ Lord Wellington then determined 
to march against ihe army of the centre, 
tvhich, in order to fevour the escaoe of 
the defeated force, had approacheP the 
flank of the allies. Preparations for 
this purpose were immediately set on 
foot; and on the seventh of August the 
army commenced its movement on Ma¬ 
drid, by the route of Segovia, leaving a 
force under General Paget on the Douro 
to observe the motions of the^enemy. 

‘‘ Joseph Buonaparte could muster, 
for the defence of the capital, about 
twenty thousand men,—a force alto¬ 
gether inadequate to offer any serious 
impediment to the march of the allies. 
In Madrid all was confusion. So de¬ 
cisive a movement on the part of Ix»rd 
Wellington had been altogether unfore¬ 
seen, and no arrangements had been 
made for the defence of the capital. 
Joseph had left Madrid on the twenty- 
first of July, and marched by the Escu- 
rial to join Marmont. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arevalo he received intel¬ 
ligence of Marmont s defeat. He then 
marched by his right to Segovia, with 
the intention of drawing Lord Welling¬ 
ton’s attention from the army of Clau- 
sel. No sooner, liowever, did he learn 
that J.ord Wellington was advancing 
against him, than he fell back rapidly 
on Madrid. 

In the meantime the allied army 
continued its progress. No attempt 
was made to defend the passage of the 
Guadarama mountains; but, on the* 
tenth, an engagement took place with a 
body of the enemy^s cavalry, which had 
been sent forward to watch the motions 
of the allies. This force was driven 
in the morning by General D’Urban, 
who moved on to Majalahonda, where 
he took post with his brigade of Portu¬ 
guese cavalry, Captain Macdonald’s 
troop of horse artillery, and the cavalry 
and light in&ntry of the German 
legion. 

“ The enemy's cavalry having again 
approached, General D’Urban ordered 
the Portuguese brigade to chargetfthe 
leading squadrons of the energy, wluch 
appeared too far in advance to be sup¬ 
ported by the main body. The Portu¬ 
guese cavalry advanced to the attack, 
but before they reached the enemy, 
turned about and fled. By this dis¬ 
graceful conduct three guns were lost, 
which owing to the difficulties of the 
ground could not be removed. The 


Germans then charged, and succeeded 
in checking the progress of the enemy; 
and Colonel Ponsonby's brigade of 
cavalry, and a brigade of the seventh 
division, coming up shortly after, the 
French burned the carriages of the 
captured g^jns and retired. 

* “ On the twelfth the allies entered 
Madrid; ^Joseph having abandoned it 
on the preceding night, and retired to 
tlie left of the Tagus, where he took 
post with his right at Aranjuez, and his 
left in the direction of Toledo. A gar¬ 
rison ^of seventeen hundred men were 
left in the Ketiro, in order to check the 
enthusiasm of the people, and preserve 
the convoys from plunder. 

“ The appearance of the allied army 
was hailed with joy and triumph by 
all ranks in the capital. All business 
was suspended; and thousands of the 
inhabitants, bearing branches of laurel, 
came forth to welcome their victorious 
liberators. On the day following the 
Retire surrendered.* Don Carlos d*Es- 
pana was appointed governor, and the 
constitution was proclaimed amid the 
enthusiastic vivas of the populace.'’ 

The entrance ,of Ferdinand into his 
capital was marked by tyranny. He 
charged the Cortes with violation of 
the laws, and revolutionary innova¬ 
tions. He dissolved that body by 
proclamation, ordaining that all who 
offered opposition to his decree should 
suffer death. 

“ Thus did this crowned slave,” says 
Captain Hamilton, display his grati¬ 
tude to those noble-minded men, who, 
by their steadfast loyalty and perse¬ 
vering exertions,had contributed largely 
to his restoration to the Spanish throne. 
If the Cortes were irregularly convoked, 
and elected on principles unknown to 
the ancient constitution of the realm, 
it vnus owing to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the base and pitiful 
truckling of Ferdinand himself to the 
French ruler. That the Cortes were 
guilfy of many errors is undoubted; 
that their views were generally narrow 
and injudicious, no onc^ho has perused 
the record of their proceedings can 
venture to deny. But when we con¬ 
sider tlie bold and unwavering front 
which these men displayed in times of 
the greatest difficulty and danger, tiieir 
generous ardour in me cause of liberty 
and loyalty, under the pressure of every 
dan^r and every temptation,— their 
^erroi's, when weighed against devotion 
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so pure and so heroic, become but as 
dust in the balance. 

In a few days after the promulga¬ 
tion of tiiis decree, Ferdinand removed 
to Madrid. His vengeance was first 
directed against the members of the 
regency. Tlie venerable Caidinal de 
Bourbon was banished to Rome, Agar 
to Carthagena, Cisgar to a fortress in 
Catalonia. Tlie eloquent and noble- 
minded Arguelles was condemned to 
serve as a common soldier; and all 
who had most distinguished themselves 
by enlightened and generous vifws in 


the proceedings of the Cortes were pro* 
scribed and punished. 

“ The whole measures of the govern¬ 
ment were in barbarous consistency 
with those we have detailed. The 
libeny of the press was abolished; the 
Inquisition, by royal statute, resumed 
its hateful dominion over the souls and 
bodies of the people; ftnd the functions 
of the monarchy were brought into full 
action, witliout a single correction of 
any of the enormous abuses, which, in 
the laps^ of centuries, had crept into 
every department of the government.” 


IIEMARKABLE'vision OF CIIATILES XI. OF SWEDEN, 


We know not exactly if we shall escape 
the appellation of Goths, Huns, or Van¬ 
dals, when we assert that the march of 
intellect, in tlie present enlightened age, 
is frequently the subject of our melan¬ 
choly meditations. Start not, reader, 
at our frank confession; but we cannot 
help sighing, when we ^ink of the phi¬ 
losophy that in these our modem days 
has overturned the world of fiction, 
of romance, of idealiVy. We heartily 
despise the miserable predilection 
for common sense, which prefers the 
stupid realities of the world around us, 
to visionary inspirations of creative 
fancy : and nothing can equal our dis¬ 
like for the vulgai’ prejudiSfe which 
mopes along, and feels its way thibugh 
the road of life, poking the contemptible 
antenna of argument and reason through 
the mire of material and tangible evi¬ 
dence. With a feeling of veneration 
and ineflfable regret, do we look back 
to the good old times when dreams and 
visions were in high repute; for we 
confess ourselves exceedingly partial to 
dreamers of every denomination. W hat 
is life itself but a long dream? And 
who amongst us can compare his sad 
and sober hours of waking reality with 
the fairy moments of illusion he has 
spent when “ Queen Mab has, oeen 
with him,”—when the regions of space 
were but a stridl—when the sceptre of 
empires was in his grasp, and the wealth 
of worlds at his feet ? What poet's 
delirium ever engendered the strange 
conceptions, the delightful anomalies, 
of which the fancy's midwife” deli¬ 
vers her nocturnal subjects ? Can the 
wildest flight of waking im^i^tion 
soar to the height of sportive anacnron- 
ism with which she huddles togethei^ 


the past, the present, and the future? 
What are the aull, cold forms of stately 
grandeur, compared to the whimsical, 
delicious disdain of etiquette with 
which she introduces to each other the 
distant, the living, and the dead ? Can 
even genius boast the miraculous power 
of amplification with which she extends 
a moment into a day, a month, a year ? 
By way of digression, (a license on 
many occasions extremely useful, and 
particularly to an atUhor,) by way of 
digression then, we take leave to men¬ 
tion an anecdote of an eastern poten¬ 
tate, or sage, it matters not which, who 
made rather a singular choice. One of 
those beings with whom oriental fic¬ 
tions have peopled the air, and who 
seem to have established a half-way 
•house between the sky and the ground, 
had informed his protege that he must 
make his election between the two fol¬ 
lowing conditions:—he was destined 
either to be a king by day and a beggar 
by night; or, if he preferred it, he was 
allowed to undergo the hardship and 
poverty of the ragged vagabond by day, 
with the assurance that, his eyes once 
closed in slumber, fancy would trans¬ 
form his loathsome bed of straw into 
the throne of a mighty monarch. Tlie 
worthy who is the subject of the pre- 
^sent anecdote, unhesitatingly accepted 
thellatter alternative. His decision was 
un^oubt'fedly most wise, for what sove¬ 
reign ever reigned with such absolute 
sway, what Croesus ever revelled in such 
a golden tide of wealth and power, as 
the slumberer, whose throne is guarded 
by the great enchanter that subjugates 
alike the monarch and his meanest sub- 
lect ? Were the same conditions pro¬ 
posed to those who, at the present day, 
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wield the rod of empire, we fear none 
of them would be philosophic enough 
to make a similar choice, how ardently 
soever their loving subjects might de¬ 
sire it: fortunate, indeed, would ii be 
for some of the kingdoms of this w<Jrld, 
did the rulers who sway their destinies 
but dream of power, and wave an* 
imaginary, instead of a real sceptre. 

To resume our favourite theory of 
dreams, visions, and supematu^l ap¬ 
pearances, which, in this humdrum in¬ 
tellectual age, seem wonderfuAy out of 
fashion; rational people, (how we de¬ 
test the term!) axe in the habit of utter¬ 
ing many wise sayings on such matters. 
Your Abemelhy reasoners, for instance, 
will talk to you by the hour of optical 
illusions,—of diseases in the retina of 
the eye which crowd the air with fan¬ 
tastic visions “ in form as palpable as 
material creations;—your philosopher 
will tell you of the force of imagina¬ 
tion ;—he will cite facts and precedents 
innumerable, by way of proving that he 
has the best of the argument. Having 
classed ourselves amongst visionaries of 
the first order, it becomes almost need¬ 
less to state, that we have an itmate 
aversion to any thing like serious dis¬ 
cussion. Were we, however, fo^jr a 
moment inclined to descend to so vul¬ 
gar a practice, we might ask a plain 
question—What is truth? Truth, it 
lias been said, lies at the bottom of a 
well; and, in support of the old adage, 
we might, in our turn, quote many in¬ 
contestable facts. We shall, for once 
in our life, stoop to an argument de- • 
rived from common experience, and 
attack our opponents with their own 
weapons. The difficulty, not to say tlie 
impossibility, of finding two eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the same fact, who shall re¬ 
port it without variation in their testi¬ 
mony, is matter of general remark. 
Take, for instance, the most simple 
tr^action of every-day life,—examine 
into the particulars of the case,— ques¬ 
tion two ocular witnesses of the fact, 
each a person of sense and unimpeached 
veracity, and it will uniformly be found . 
that the evidence of each shall difieripn 
the most essential points. If, then, in 
cases of the most ordinary occurren^, 
it be nearly impossible to form a precise 
conclusion, by reason of the opposite 
and confiictinff nature of the evidence ad¬ 
duced on both sides, who shall pretend 
to limit the extent of our belief or dis¬ 
belief in matters which pass the bound¬ 
aries of our naiTow comprehension, 
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and with regard to which the testimony 
on each side is equally respectable, and 
at the same time wholly contradi^ij ? 

There, reader I there is reasoning for 
ou 1 It is really some time since we 
ave ventured upon such a long-winded 
ailment. We now beg leave to lay 
dc^n the cudgels which we have so 
gallantly tsken up in the defence of 
the visionary tribe, summing up our 
logic by the following pithy, or at least 
startling, conclusion:—there are tales of 
wonder so well authenticated, that if 
we reiq^e to credit them, we ought, for 
the sake of consistency, to reject*lmost 
all profane and sacred testimony. It 
is more than probable, reader, that you 
are still unconvinced: for that we are 
prepared, because we are aware that 
readers of the present age are affected 
witfi the ridiculous mania of reasoning 
for themselves. We, therefore, may as 
well drop the argument with a quota¬ 
tion from our illustrious bard:— 

% 

** There are more things in heaven and 
earth 

Than are dreamt of in your philo¬ 
sophy.” 

And should you be magnanimous 
enough to pardon the familiarity of 
our application, we beg to offer you 
the following singular narrative, the 
autlienticity of which rests upon a 
procts verbal drawn out in form, aud 
attested by the signaOBfes of four cre¬ 
dible witnesses. It may be added, that 
the rdhiarkable waking dream which we 
are about to relate for your edification 
had been generally known, and famili¬ 
arly quoted, long before its forebodings 
were verified by subsequent events- 

Charles XL, the father of the cele¬ 
brated Charles XII., was one of the 
most despotic, and, at the same time, 
one of the ablest monarchs that ever 
ruled the destinies of Sweden. He re¬ 
strained within proper limits the over¬ 
grown privileges of the nobility, abo¬ 
lished me power of the senate, and of 
his special authority enacted a new 
code qf laws. In a word, he changed 
the entire constitution of the country, 
which, before his reign* had been go¬ 
verned by an oligarchy, and forced the 
states to invest him with absolute and 
unlimited authority. History repre¬ 
sents him as a brave and enlightened 
monarch, attached to the religion of 
Luther, but of a harsh, infiexible dispo¬ 
sition j regulating his opinions by po¬ 
sitive* and tangible facts, and wholly 
yngifted with imagination. 

L 
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At the period of which we are writ¬ 
ing, deadi had bereaved him of his 
queen, Ulrica Eleonora. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the harshness which had marked 
his conduct to that princess, during 
her lifetime, and which, in the opi¬ 
nion of his subjects, had*'precipitated 
her into the prave, (jharles revered her 
memory, and appeared m(fre affected 
by her loss than might liave been ima¬ 
gined from the natural sternness of his 
character. Subsequently to this event, 
he became more gloomy and tacituni 
than before, and devoted liimself to 
study Vith an intensity of a]>plicaTion 
that evinced his anxiety to escape the 
tortures of his own painful reflections. 

Towards the close of a dreary au¬ 
tumnal evening, the king, in slippers 
and robe de chambre^ was seated before 
a large fire, in a private cabinet of his 
palace at Stockholm. Near him were 
his grand chamberlain, the Count de 
Erah^, who wa% honoured with the 
favourable estimation of his sovereign, 
and the principal state physician, Baum- 
garten, a learned disciple of Hippo¬ 
crates, who aimed at the reputation of 
an esprit fort^ and, who would have 
pardoned a disbelief in any thing, ex¬ 
cept In the efficacy of his own prescrip¬ 
tions. The last-mentioned personage 
had on that evening been hastily sum¬ 
moned to the presence of the monarch, 
who felt, or fancYfed himself, ^n need of 
his professional skill. ^ 

The evening was already far advan¬ 
ced, and the king, contrary to his wont, 
delayed bidding the customary ^‘good * 
night to all,” — the well-understood 
signal, at which his guests always re¬ 
tired. With his head bent downwards, 
and his eyes fixed upon the decaying 
embers, that gradually withdrew even 
their mockery of warmth from the spa¬ 
cious fire-place, he maintained a strict 
silence, evidently fatigued with his com¬ 
pany, yet dreading, though he scarcely 
laiew why, to be left alone. The grand 
chamberlain, who perceived th^t even 
his profound remarks failed to excite 
the attention ^f the monarch, ventured • 
to hint that his majesty would do well 
to seek repose: a gesture of the king 
retained him in his place. The physi¬ 
cian, in his turn, hazarded a casual ob¬ 
servation on the injurious tendency of 
late hours. These significant imiendoes 
were, however, thrown away on Charles, 
who replied to them hy muttei^g be¬ 
tween nis teeth, “ you may remain — 

I have no wish to sleep.” • 


Tliis permission, with which the 
drowsy courtiers would willingly have 
dispensed, but which was really equi¬ 
valent to a command, was succeeded 
by Kn attempt on their part to enliven 
hisVnajesty with different subjects of 
conversation. No topic, however, that 
'was introduced, could outlive the se¬ 
cond or third phrase. The king was in 
one of bis gloomy moods; for royalty, 
with iv^verence be it spoken, has its mo¬ 
ments oj merriment and of ill-humour 
—its mixture of sui>shino and of cloud: 
and bo it known to the gentle reader, 
that ticklish is the position of a courtier 
when majesty is in the dumps. To 
mend, or rather to mar the matter, the 
grand chamberlain, imagining that the 
sadness which overshadowed the royal 
brow, proceeded from conjugal regret, 
fixed his eyes upon a portrait of the 
queen, hung up in the cabinet, and 
with a sigh of patlio.s exclaimed: “ How 
striking the resemblance ! who could 
not recognise that expression of ma¬ 
jesty and gentleness,—that” — 

—“ Fudge!” cried his majesty. Con¬ 
science hud probably something to do 
witli the abruptness of the exclamation. 
Tlie old chamberlain had unwittingly 
touched a tender chord ; every allusion 
to the queen appearing like a tacit 
reproach to the august and widowed 
spouse. Tliat portrait,” added the 
king, ‘^is too flattering, — the queen 
was far from handsome—tlien, as if 
inwardly repenting of his harshness, he 
rose from his seat, and paced the apart¬ 
ment with hasty strides, to conceal the 
tears that had well nigh betrayed his 
emotion. He stood in tlie embrasure 
of a window, which looked upon the 
court. The moon was obscured by a 
thick veil of clouds;—not even a soli¬ 
tary star twinkled through the dark¬ 
ness. 

Tlie palace, at present inhabited by 
the Kings of Sweden, was not at that 
time finished; and Charles XI., in 
wdiose reign it had been commenced, 
usually resided in an old-fashioned 
edifice, built something in the sliape of 
a<iors|-shoe, and situated at the point 
qf Ilitterholm, commanding a view of 
the lake Maeier. The royal cabinet wras 
at one of the extremities, nearly oppo- 
^te to the grand hall or council cham¬ 
ber, in which the states were accus¬ 
tomed to assemble when a message or 
communication from the crown was ex¬ 
pected. 

Just at diis moment the wmdows of 
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the council-chamber appeared brilliantly 
illuminated. The king was lost in sur¬ 
prise. He at first imagined the ligld to 
proceed from the torch of some domes¬ 
tic. Yet, what could occasion so un¬ 
seasonable a visit to a place that lor a 
considerable time had been closed t Be¬ 
sides, the light was too vivid to be pro-* 
duced by a single torch,—it might have 
been attributed to a conflagration; but 
no smoke was perceptible,—no noise 
was heard, — tlie window-glasses were 
not broken; — every thing, in short, 
seemed to indicate an illumination, 
such as takes place on public and so¬ 
lemn occasions. 

Charles, without uttering a word, re¬ 
mained gazing at tlie window's of the 
council-chamber. The Count Brah^, 
wlio had already grasped tiie bell-cord, 
was on the point of summoning a page, 
in order to ascertain the cause of this 
singular illumination — when the king 
suddenly prevented him. “ I will visit 
the chamber myself,” said his majesty: 
the seriousness of his deportment and 
the paleness of his countenance indi¬ 
cating a strange mixture of detennina- 
tion and superstitious awe. He quitted 
the cabinet, with the unhesitating step 
of one resolved to obtain the mastery 
over liimselfthe legislator of etiqiiette, 
and tile regulator ofbodies, each wiili a 
lighted taper, followed him in fear and 
trembling. 

Tlie keeper of the keys had already 
retired to rest. Haumgarten was de¬ 
spatched by the king to awaken him, 
and to order him, forthwith, to open * 
the doors of the council-chamber. Un¬ 
bounded was the worthy keeper’s sur¬ 
prise at the unexpected intimation. 
Ileuign Providence, liowever, has or¬ 
dained monai’chs to command, and 
created keepers of keys to obey. The 
prudent Cerberus, of whom we now 
make honourable mention (we hope 
his shade will pardon our classical allu¬ 
sion to the duties of his station), yawn¬ 
ed, dressed himself in haste, and pre¬ 
sented himself before hi? sovereign with 
the insignia of his office,— a bunch of “ 
keys, of various dimensions, su^ended 
at his girdle. He commenced by opep- 
ing the door of a gallery, which served 
as a sort of ante-room 1o the cowncil- 
chamber. ITie king entered : but his eA- 
tonLshment may be conceived, on find¬ 
ing the walls of the building entirely 
hung with black. 

By whose order has this been 
done?” demanded he, in a tone of 


anger. “ Sire,” replied the trembling 
keeper of the keys, “ I am ignorant: the 
last time tlie gallery was opened, it was 
wainscotted with oak, as usual;—most 
assuredly these hangings are not from 
your majesty’s wardrobe.” The king, 
hoy^ever, had by this time traversed at 
a rapid pace two-thirds of the gallery, 
witliout stepping to avail himself of the 
woi'shipful warden’s conjectures. The 
latter personage and the grand cham¬ 
berlain follow^ his majesty; wliilst the 
learned doctor lingered a little in the 
rear; tlie considerate Kscula])ius seem¬ 
ing nicely balanced between the'dread 
of remaining alone, and that of expos¬ 
ing his valuable safety to tlie sequel of 
an adventiirft wliicli had so strangely 
commenced. 

“.Sire,” cned the keeper of the keys, 
“ 1 beseech yonv majesty to go no far¬ 
ther. As I have a living soul, there is 
witchcraft in this matter. At this hour 
. . . and since the d^jath of the queen, 
—God be gracious to us!—it is said 
that her majesty walks every night in 
this gallery!” 

“ Hold, sire,” cried the count, in his 
turn, “ do you no^hear a strange noise, 
which seems to proceed from the coun¬ 
cil-chamber ! W ho can foresee ther dan¬ 
ger to which your majesty may expose 
your sacred jiersou ? ” 

“ Sire,” observed tlui philosophic 
Baumgai’len, wbose^^aper had just 
been extinguished by a sudden gust 
of wind,—“your majesty will at least 
permit me to summon the attendance 
of a file of the ])alace guard.” 

Fonvard!” replied the resolute mo¬ 
narch, in an imperative tone; and as he 
stopped before the door of the council- 
chamber,—“quick! your keys !” said 
he to the keeper. He pushed the door 
violently with his foot; and the noise, 
rejieated by the echoes of the vaulted 
roof, resounded through the gallery like 
the report of a cannon. 

The old keeper trembled ; — the air 
was cjpliy, and the hour mysterious; it 
was “ the very witching time of night 
the limbs, too, that had ^orne a veteran 
through the canqiaigns' of some forty 
years, at such a moment might well 
totter under their load. The old man 
tried one key, then another, but with¬ 
out success; — his hand shook—his 
sight was confused:—“A soldier, and 
afraid!” cried Charles, with a smile; —' 
“ coraj, count, you must be our usher, 
— open that door.” 

* « Sire,” replied the grand chamber- 
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lain, stepping backwards, if your 
rnajeaty^command me to march up to 
ihe'miputh jof a Danish cannon, T will 
obey on the instant; but you will not 
order me lio^ combat with the devil and 
his imps V* 

The monarch snatchfed the keys 
fh>m the palsied hands of the infirm 
old keeper. “ I see,” sa^d his ma¬ 
jesty, in a tpne of contempt, “ that I 
must finish this adventure, and before 
his terrified suite could prevent his de¬ 
sign, he had already opened the massy 
oaken door, and penetrated into the 
counJil-chamber, first pronouncing the 
usual formula, With the help of 
God.” The companions of his mid¬ 
night excursion entered along with 
him, prompted by a sentiment of curi¬ 
osity, stronger, on this occasion, even 
than terror; their coiirage, too, was 
reinforced by a feeling of shame, which 
forbade them to abandon their sove¬ 
reign in the hour of peril. 

The council-chamber was illumi¬ 
nated with an immense number of 
torches. The ancient figured tapestry 
had been replaced by a black drapery 
suspended on the vails, along which 
were ranged, in regular order, and 
according to the custom of those days, 
German, Danish, and Muscovite ban¬ 
ners, trophies of the victories won by 
tke soldiers of,,Gustavus Adolphus. In 
the middle wcre'thstinguishcjjJ the ban¬ 
ners of Swedeii, covered with ^black 
crape. 

A numerous assemblage were seated 
on the benches of the hall. The four 
orders of the state—the nobility, the 
clergy, the citizens, and the peasants— 
were ranged according to the respective 
disposition assigned to each. All were 
clothed in black; and the multitude of 
human faces, that shone like so many 
luminous rays upon a dark ground, 
dazzled the sight to such a degree, that 
of the four individuals who witnessed 
this extraordinary scene, not one could 
discern amidst the crowd a counte¬ 
nance with which he was familiar. The 
position of th^ four spectatbrs might 
iiave been coxnparcd to that of actors, 
who, in presence of a numerous au¬ 
dience, are incapable of distingu^ing 
a single kce amongst the confused mW. 

On the elevated throne whence the 
;nonarch habitually harangued the as¬ 
sembly of the statfip, was seated a 
bleeding corse invested with th(t em¬ 
blems of royalty. On the right of this 
apparition stood a child, the crow* 


upon his head, and the sceptre in his 
hand; oii the left an aged man, or 
rather another phantom, leaned upon 
thi throne; opposite to which were 
se^ral personages of austere and so¬ 
lemn demeanour, clothed in long black 
^ robes, and seated before a table covered 
’ with thick folios and parchments. 
From the gravity of their deportment, 
the latter seemed to be judges. Be¬ 
tween; the throne and the portion of the 
council ^ chamber above which it was 
elevated, were placed an axe and a 
block covered with black crape. 

In this unearthly assembly none 
seemed at all conscious of the presence 
of Charles, or of the three individuals 
by whom he was accompanied. At 
last the oldest of the judges in black 
robes,—he who appeared to discharge 
the functions of president, rising with 
dignity, stiuck three times with his 
hand upon an open folio. Profound 
silence immediately succeeded. Some 
youths of distinguished appearance, 
I’iclily dressed, and with their hands 
fettered behind their backs, were led 
into the council-chamber by a door 
opposite to that which Charles had 
opened. Behind them a man of vigo¬ 
rous mould held the extremity of the 
cord with whicli^ their hands were 
pinioned. The prisoner who marched 
in the foremost rank, and whose air 
was more imposing than that of the 
others, stopped in the midst of the 
council-ch.*mber, before tlie block, 
which he seemed to contemplate witli 
haughty disdain. At the same instant 
the corse seated on the throne was agi¬ 
tated by a convulsive tremor, and tlie 
purple tide flowed afresh from its 
wounds. The youthful prisoner knelt 
upon the ground, and laid his head 
upon the block; the fatal axe, glitter¬ 
ing in the air, descended swiftly; a 
stream of blood forced its way even to 
the platform of the throne, and mingled 
with that of the royal corse ; whilst the 
head of the victim, rebounding from 
the crimson phvement, rolled to the 
* feet of Charles, and stained them with 
bl^od. 

..Hitherto, astonishment had rendered 
the monarch dumb, but at this horrid 
spectacle his tongue was unloosed. He 
advanced a few steps towards the plat¬ 
form, and addressing* himself to the 
apparition on the left of the corse, 
boldly pronounced the customary ad¬ 
juration, If thou art of God, speak — 
if of the evil one, d^art in peace.” 
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The phantom replied, in slow and 
emphatic accents, “ Charles! not under 
thy reign shall this blood be s^d 
(here the voice became indistinct); feve 
monarchs succeeding thee shall him sit 
on the throne of Sweden. Wo, wo, 
wo, to the blood of Wasa 

Upon this the numerous figures 
composing this extraordinary assem¬ 
blage became less distinct, till at last 
they resembled a mass of coloured 
shadows; soon after which, |hey dis¬ 
appeared altogether. The fantastic 
torches were extinguished of themselves, 
and those of Charles and his suite cast 
their dim flickering light upon tV»e old- 
fashioned tapestry with which the 
chamber was usually hung, and which 
was now slightly moved by the wind. 
During some minutes longer, a strange 
sort of melody was heard—a harmony 
compared, by one of the eye-witnesses 
of this unparalleled scene, to the mur¬ 
mur of the breeze agitating the foliage, 
and by another, to the sound emitted 
by the breaking of a harp-string. All 
agreed upon one point, the duration of 
the apparition, which they stated to 
have lasted about ten minutes. 

The black drapery, the decapitated 
victim, the stream of blood which fiad 
inundated the platfbnn, all had disap- 

I )eared with the jihantoms; every trace 
lad vanished, except a crimson spot, 
which still stained the slipper of C'harles, 
and which alone would have sufficed 
to remind him of the horrid vision, had 
it been possible for any effort to erase 
it from his inemoiy. 

Returning to his private cabinet, the 


king committed to paper an exact jreltt*. 
tion of what he had seen, si^^ it, 
and ordered his companions^ ta ^ ti^e 
same. Spite* of the' precautions ^en 
to conceal the contents of this state¬ 
ment from the public, they Soon trans- 
pi sed, and ■vfere generally knovm even 
during th| lifetime of Charles XI. 
The original document is still in exist¬ 
ence, and its authenticity has never 
been questioned : it concludes with the 
following remarkable words : — If,*' 

says the king, “ all that I have just 
declared is not the exact truth, I re¬ 
nounce my hopes of a happier^exist¬ 
ence, which I may have merited by 
some good actions, and by my zeal for 
the welfare of my people, and for the 
maintenance of the religion of my 
fathers,” 

If the reader will call to mind the 
death of Gxistavus III., and the trial of 
his assassin, Ankarstroem, he will ob¬ 
serve an intimate connexion between 
these events and tlie circumstances of 
the extraordinary prediction which we 
have just detailed. 

The apparition of the young man 
beheaded in presonce of the assembled 
states, prognosticated the execution of 
Ankarstroem. 

The crowned corse represented Gus- 
tavus III.; the child, his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Gustavus Adolphus IV. • 

And, l^tly, by th^old man was de¬ 
signated the uncle to Gustavus IV., 
the Duke of Sudermania, regent of the 
kingdom, and afterwards king, upon 
the deposition of his nephew. 


DRAMATIC TASTE, 


The bankruptcy of Covent Garden 
Theatre, with the different debates and 
deliberations which have taken place 
among those interested in the property, 
have led us to cogitate a little about 
the present state of the English drama 
and the result of our collation a 
doubt whether public opinion^ on the 
subject be correct; indeed, we suspect 
it is quite wrong. , 

For example, it is thought that tke 
taste for theatrical representations has 
declined in this country, and that the 
business of the stage has fallen from 
the high estate in which it was wont to 
delight and amaze the innocent credu¬ 


lity of our youth ; and yet the magni¬ 
tude and number of theatres and thea- 
trites have increased, are increasing, 
and, the saints say, ought to be dimi¬ 
nished. Ifow can such an acknow¬ 
ledged truth be reconciled with the 
alleged decline in dnimiltic taste ? The 
capital, the population, and the ina- 
chineiy of the dramatic empire, have 
beett prodigiously augmented since tlie 
Siddonian age. 

Granted ; but there has nevertheless 
been an overtraffing. The same fault 
has been commitrod with playhouses as 
with ihanufactories t still, that will riot 
i^lve the question. A greater number 
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of persons now go to theatres than 
ever any former period, in this 

island ; ao fer, ^erefore, as respects tlie 
pi^dic/ there has been no decay of 
patronage; and in opposition to such 
a iact, it is somewhat bold to maintain 
that the taste for the theatre has Re¬ 
clined. 

. But look to the circumsAnces of the 
great theatres ; look to the condition 
oven of the best actors ; and look, like¬ 
wise, to the mediocrity of the performers 
in general, as compared with their pre¬ 
decessors. Can that trade be thriving 
in whtch the capitalist finds no return, 
but only loss, and in which the work¬ 
men’s wages arc insudicient to maintain 
them as they were formerly maintained ? 

There is some curious contiadiction 
in the facts and circumstances o£ the 
case. Are we not told, that the wealth, 
the population, and the mechanical 
powers of England, have been con¬ 
stantly augmenting ? that the great 
sources of her national prosperity are 
undiminished, notwithstanding tlie 
blight which has fallen upon the uni¬ 
versal commerce of the world, and 
particularly on ev^ery branch of British 
industry/ There is a puzzling simi¬ 
larity in the present condition of Creat 
Britain and Ireland, to that of Drury 
Lane and Covent (warden : decay and 
increase, redmgtipn and multiplication, 
adect their respe&rive fortun^. 

Leaving, however, this brai^ch of 
the question to the political economists, 
let us return to the post from which we 
first started,—tlie decline of dramatic 
taste. 

Jk may no doubt be maintained, and 
with considerable plausibility too, that 
it does not follow, because the number 
of playgoers has increased, that their 
taste has been in proportion improved. 
On the contrary, as the wise are always 
in the minority, it is fair to infer, that, 
as by much the smaller number of those 
who frequent the theatres“'bave agreed 
that neither the performers noj? per¬ 
formance of these times are equal to 
those of other Rays, they muWtherefore 
be inferior. 

But in opposition to this ingenious 
sophism, we would observe, firs|j|,with 
respect to the performers, it is posi¬ 
tively not the case that they are inferior 
to their predecessors. The stars cer¬ 
tainly are not so bri^nt as of old, but 
the CANDLES are brighter. Jt has 
pleased destiny to change the crop of 
talent occasionally. One agfe is prouHk: 


of the regular drama; and then we have 
Siddonses, and Kembles, and Cookes, 
&a. in tragedy ; and Farrens, and Jor- 
dahs, and Lewises, and Palmers, and 
KiVgs, &c. in comedy. Another favours 
the cultivation of afterpieces; and the 
present is an afterpiece age. Never 
' were such afterpieces, and performers 
so fit for them. Hark to the singers, 
and behold the pride, pomp, and cir¬ 
cumstance, of the melo-dramas which 
now oci^ipy the sunny side of the field ! 
The regular dnima is, at present, only 
a stock in a corner, as a seed cabbage 
is with tlie gardeners. It preserves the 
recollection tlial sucli things were : when 
the market requires it, a crop will be 
cultivated again. 

It may be that the votaries of the 
songs and scenes of the afterpiece are 
not so fastidious in their taste, so 
refined in their manners, and so high- 
minded in their sentiments, as the stiff 
brocaded ladies, and erect, powdered, 
periwigged gentlemen, wl.o, during the 
dernier five-and-twenty years of the 
last century, filled the side-boxes with 
the airs and graces of fashion, as often 
as the long-predestined countess played 
Lady Teazle, or the mighty S]d<lons 
shmved with what majesty beauty may 
be united with sensibility. 

A play was more a treat in those 
golden days of the drama ; the theatre 
was not then altogether a place of 
amusement—it was also a place of 
exhibition; and as such places have 
become more numerous, it receives, of 
‘ course, less patronage. Hyde Park, 
among others, has diminished the at¬ 
traction of the playhouse. All the 
‘‘ gentlefolks ’’ see one another there, 
and may be seen, every afternoon, ll 
is not, therefore, to be expected that 
they will, so early as the same niglit, 
go to look at one another again. 

ITie error, in supposing that the taste 
for the drama has declined, originated 
with the players, 'fhey imagined, when 
the fashionables, or, as denominated in 
the regular dhima age, the quality, 

' wvent to look at one another, tliat they 
came qn purpose to see them. It 
n^jver occurs to these vain gentry, that 
when people of rank ” go to places 
of amusement, so that they are amused 
tiley care but little whether it be from 
off or from on tlie stage. 

If the audience were attracted to the 
drama, for its own sake, the players’ 
way of regarding their performances as 
the all-in-all of the theatre would be 
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judicious enough ; but notorious as it 
is that the pleasure of the theatre ari^s 
from various sources, of which the p4r* 
fbmiance is but one, it is clearly absuid. 

Is anything more common thaw to 
hear that the players do not act well 
to tl»eir houses; even they themselves 
say they do not so ;—and why is it so if 
Simply because sympatliy is more ani¬ 
mated when the audience is close and 
uiunerons. We are not, however? in¬ 
clined to believe that before^ a thin 
audience the ])layer exerts himself less 
than before a thick one; we think, on 
the contrary, he exerts himself more. 
Jlut tliere is a moral electricity that af¬ 
fects a dense crowd more ardently than a 
small number, and quickens that sym- 
})athy which is felt in crowded tlieatres, 
at executions, at cock-tights, at liorse- 
races,and at the astonisliing exhibitions 
of Hilly the Rat-catcher. 

It has been said and supposed, tliat 
it would be for the advantage of the 
legitimate drama, as it is affectedly 
called, were it performed in smaller 
theatres ; that it would then become 
more fashionable, and would, as in the 
days of (iarrick, with his little show- 
box in Drury ] ^ane, be attended by the 
fashionable world. We doubt it. W»re 
the theatre small, and yet freely open 
to the public, it would, even less than 
at present, be frequented by the elegant 
and the noble. The playhouse, to be¬ 
come again fashionable, must be what 
it was formerly ;—you must restore the 
cotnmonalty to their original disregard 
of theatrical shows, and to their pre¬ 
ference to skittles and tea-gardens; or 
you must produce, by artilioial means, 
the same effect. The rate of admission 
will not altogether do tliis. Something 
like the laws of the opera-house might 
do much, if you could persuade the 
higher class to take boxes by the sea¬ 
son ; but still, while money can procure 
admission, no entertainment in London 
can be select. This affects the opera 
of late very seriously. Grown-up peo¬ 
ple go not to the theatlfe merely for 
such amusement as the stage prepares; ■ 
they consider the performatice put as 
a medium of attracting the gay togethei^ 
who will find the rest of the recreations 
for tlie night among themselves. *00 
this account, to obtain a fashionable 
audience* you must make access diffi¬ 
cult. 

What makes an Eleusinian Almack’s 
such a mystery, but the difficulty of 
admission ? Is ffiere jmybody to be met 


with there tliat may not be seen in 
every other place of fiishionable*resort? 
Is there a woman or beauty tojae fallen 
in with there, that is not as weil4cnq;wn 
to every one—nay, as common as Ken¬ 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park ? 

^et a theatre be got up upon the 
same exclusive system, anff you Shall 
have every bight of performance—^at 
is, twice a week—it must not be oftoticr 
—the most gorgeous audiences th^ 
ever any London theatre contained. It 
is not the stuffs of the banquet that 
constitute tlie attraction of the enter¬ 
tainment ; it is not the character 6f the 
company that makes the ball desirable, 
—it is because tlie admissees are sup¬ 
posed to be die elect of the land. 

Now, as to the performances, Ex- 
cept.young people, and the rosy pro¬ 
geny of the holydays, few, as we main¬ 
tain, take much pleasure in the theatre 
for its shows; for if the stage be the 
mirror of nature, it 'vi as the calm sea 
is to the landscape—she is shewn 
upside-down, bottom uppermost; and 
it costs more trouble to trace the re¬ 
semblance than is consistent with plea¬ 
surable ease. ^ 

But, although we contend that the 
taste for the drama has not declined, 
still we are obliged to admit that dra¬ 
matic literature has sadly fallen from 
its ancient dignity. There is no doubt 
of that. Wl^t can be owing to ? 
To the tas^ess ignorance of those who 
regulafe the performances. In the great 
times of the stage, in Shakespeare’s age, 

• the mzmagement of the theatres was in 
the hands of some of the most intellec¬ 
tual men that ever lived. In Garrick’s 
time, when Shakespeare was revived, 
there was himself, living with the 
choicest syiirits of the time, and him¬ 
self a bright one, at the head of the 
management. In his period the best 
of our modem dramas were produced; 
and when Sheridan and Kemble ruled 
the stage, we had also a few good 
things.j But what can be expected 
but vulgarity from a Dowton and a 

• Walla(?k?il^ , 

It may be retorted,—^And what did 
I^rd Byron and his squad of refined 
manaA^rs do ? Just as much good as 
was ^^sonably to be expected fix>m 
any executive committee — nothing, ^ 
There was not, moreover, a poetic^ 
man of business moug them; and 
theatre ^is a little sfete of itself, inha¬ 
bited by a singular race, who require 
n<4 only a Inonarch, but a sultan, to 
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rule them. The idea of making a re¬ 
public of I)rmy Lane Theatre was 
truly amusing; almost as judicious as 
the Turk’s idea^ who said, if the sultan 
died without heirs, he thought the Ot¬ 
tomans would make a republic. It is 
not, however, by ruling me perforqiers 
properly that elevation in the perform- 
is to be obtained, l^is not until 
fftP^managers ore made sensible that 
j^rcy must consider the public intelli- 
TOnce high above their own, which 
their vain ignorance is ever unwilling 
to allow, that dramatic literature is to 
be rd^iv^. The managers must learn 
modesty enough, to fear that the public 
may be more intelligent than they are. 

What author, of any Veputation in 
literature, is at present connected with 
the tlieatres, even as a prologue waiter ? 
True—admitted; because tlie public 
does not care about intellectual works. 

It is not true. The suppositiou is as 
absurd as the opinion which prevailed 
formerly respecting novels. It was 
thought no talented autlior would write 
novels, or, if they did, their labours 
would not sell; but what has been the 
effect of tlie manly fmd masterful novels 
of Sir Walter Scott? Tlie whole trash, 
even with the Minerva press to boot, 
have perished from off the face of the 
earth, and the bookselh^s’ counters. 

« The notioi}^ tdb, of;attock-pieces, and 
the everlastingT^petition of good things, 
till even Shakespeare has b^ome stale, 
is anodier error of the players.* It is 
as if the booksellers were to decline 
all modern novels, and stick to reprints • 
of Smollet*s, and Fielding's, and—God 


save the mark!—Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, and Clarissa Harlowe; eacli of the 
la^r was equal in size to twenty-four 
iumes of those of Sir Walter. We 
scarcely place the folly of the stock- 
piece system in a stronger light. 

It would be a meritorious specula¬ 
tion of one of the managers to try, for 
an entire season, a series of plays which 
had never been performed. Let him 
engE^ tlie most eminent authors of the 
day to write dramas, adapted to the 
powers^of his company, and they vvill 
soon see that the public taste is not so 
low as His Majesty's poor servants tlie 
players flatter themselves. Nor wdll it 
be long till the language and the genius 
of the land of Shakespeare are vindi¬ 
cated. A theatre formed upon the 
principle of exhibiting only new pieces, 
and even the best only tor a limited 
number of nights, could not fail to 
succeed. And if such a theatre were 
upon the exclusive system, it would 
succeed still better; for the select 
character of the audience would insure 
a patient hearing to the end. Tims, 
both performei's and authors would ob¬ 
tain justice, the audience an attractive 
spectacle, and tlie mani^ers a sure sup¬ 
ply to their treasury. Look to this, ye 
theatrical proprietors! make your boxes 
private. -Shut up your I’aphian saloons, 
and keep less of “ a bawdy-house.'’ 
Divide your pit, as the Opera House 
lias found it necessary to do; seek more 
to satisfy the understanding before the 
curtain ; and then you will be surprised 
how the taste for the drama will 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF BYROX.* 

** Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, « 

Before 1 saw you ; and the ^' 01^*8 larg;e tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 

Full of comparisons and wounding* doiits, 

Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the mercy of your wit/’ 

SlIAVF.RPEAttE. 


We like Mr. Moore much: our estSem 
for liim is large. There is not, in all 
England, a gentleman of the press who 
lifts the foaming pewter that will dash 
you off the life of a friend in a better 
style; and, what is more to the purpose, 
will keep his fiiults better out of view, 
and shew his merits with more clever 
portmiture, than Mr. Moore. His Life 
of Sheridan^ to be sure, was not quite 
perfect: it had some unpleasant pret¬ 
tinesses in it, and he took more liber¬ 
ties with foibles than was exactly ami¬ 
able in a fellow partisan. Considering 
how much life, light, and joy, Sheridan 
was wont to shed amidst the dull dim 
galaxy of Whig wits and worthies, 
we were sorry that Mr. Moore could 
not have been more charitable to his 
unfortunate memory. J^or ourselves, 
we were quite disinterested in the 
matter. W e always though|^.;Sheridan's 
celebrity was lamp-lighted,^that there 
was more of the rovge than of the rose 
in the beauty of his genius. He was 
lighted up from helow^ like the player 
in the presence of stage-lamps. 
Still, in his day he was a luminary, 


and was esteemed a much more 
considerable personage than his bio¬ 
grapher has made him. But, while 
we say this, we do uoty^ny that the?e 
may havejieen a grSt deal of truth in 
Mr. Moore’s account; only, consider¬ 
ing all things, we have some doubt if 
much of wliat Mr. Moore has said 
might not, for pity of his disas¬ 
trous end, have been withheld. It may, 
however, have been expediently said 
to extenuate the neglect of those who, 
having enjoyed his light until it was 
burnt to the snuff, deserted him in the 
socket. 

Tliis has not been the case with 
Byron. Gods! there never has bean 
such a sain|. as that same lord in the 
calendar of Parnassus! Can Mr. Moore 
think ffiat Byron’s unmannerly passions 
and coarseselftshness are to be concealed 
by hit thfek painting ? » We acknow¬ 
ledge that he has managed his theme 
ingeniously. He styles his work 
“ Letters and Journals,” &c.; and he 
brings the most egotistical of God's 
ballad-mongers to speak of himself 
as often as possible in his own per- 


• Letters and Journals of Lord Byron; witit Notices of his Life by Thomas 
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son ; and thus Mr. Moore escapes the 
blame of lauding those things and 
transactions which perhaps he might 
liave found himself obliged to condemn. 

To be serious: The sketches by Mr. 
Moore of the early life of Byron are 
unquestionably managed not only with 
d’elicacy, but uncommon beauty. 11)ere 
can, indeed, be but one option of the 
excellence and taste displayed in this 
part of the work. lie has made ns 
feel—what was not the case—that the 
little lame malignant was a prankful, 
playful child, as if the silent rages'' 
of UK^imp had nothing ever of malice 
or revenge in them. lie has shewn, 
however, less than his wonted gallantry 
for the charaot(»r of Mrs., Byron than, 
considering how she was used among 
the Byrons, he ought to have done. 
It is very true that^he was nekher 
beautiful nor wise; but still she was 
a victim, and many of her faults were 
owing to that circumstance. Verily, 
Mr. Moore, the Byrons were a 
strange set; and perhaps you would 
have done your friend as much justice, 
had you considered this more, and 
exerted less microscoiiic power to dis¬ 
cover the diamonds cn the back of tlie 
scarabseus. 

Without question, Lord Byron was 
an interesting man; and he was not 
only one of the most successful but 
one of the raiis^ortunate of authors. 
His success, hoover, svas%not alto¬ 
gether owing to his rare endowipents. 

M The good fortune which obtained for 
those endowments so early their full 
value in renown, was not less remark¬ 
able than the greatness of his talents. 
Circumstances which, in the fate of 
other men, would liave been deemed 
calamities, and sent forth by their bio¬ 
graphers to awaken sympathy, were 
contnbutary to the diffusion of his 
fame, and attractive to tlie merits of 
his genius. 

His hereditary rank secured for him, 
as a poet, a distinguished place among 
the candidates for literary einiiience. 
He was at once admitted to the verv 
front of the hustings. No canvass of 
the booksellers was necessary to be¬ 
speak their suffrages; no search 
among the obscurities of privat^Iife, 
to ascertain his connexions, was im¬ 
posed upon the critics. He was a lord. 

But, even as a lord, there were family, 
circumstances which(drew the eyes of 
the world towards him. Sprung from 
a race notorious for violent passions. 


and inheriting a name which had re- 
cently glowed with the luijd gleams of 
ad^iiture, profligacy, and crime, some- 
thilg dark and dreadful, eclipse and 
disfster, was expected from him almost 
as a matter of course. The character of 
his immediate predecessor in the title, 
.especially in connexion with the cir¬ 
cumstances of his acquittal, were still 
remembered as they deserved to be. 
The adventures of his grandfather, 
“ the* hardy Byron,’' were in every 
body's hands; and his father was as 
well known as polynom Welles¬ 
ley, and for merits of the same sort. 
Ills own house supplied the elements 
from which he formed his poetical 
pliantoms. Mr. Moore appears to have 
been as much struck as we were 
with the extraordinary concentration 
of die qualities of his ancestors, both 
near and remote, in the individual 
Lord Byron. ‘‘ It cannot fail to 
be i*emarked," says his partial bio- 
gmpher, ‘‘ how strikingly he com¬ 
bined in his own nature some of 
die best, and perhaps worst qualities 
that lie scattered through the various 
characters of his predecessors." But 
we do not agree with Mr. Moore, that 
his lordship was prouder of btMng a 
defendant of those Byrons of Nor¬ 
mandy who accompanied William the 
Conqueror into Pmgland, than of hav¬ 
ing been the author of Childe Haroldc 
and Manfred ; for it was not in 
his nature to he so. To have valued 
himself on his ancestors was a degree 
^ of disinterestedness of which Byron 
was incapable. He was certainly not 
vainer of his ancient descent than 
those who have but that quality to 
brag of: l)is whole heart was bound 
Uj) in himself, and he was prouder of 
Manfred and of Childe Ifarolde than 
of all the honours of his ])edigree, 
merely because they made him not 
only famous in the world, but the 
greatest in all his line. Every diing 
connected with his literary ambition 
manifests the gecret solitary zeal with 
^ w^hich he worsliipped distinction. Look 
at the corruptions, the suppressions, the 
additions, '‘that he made to his hrst 
publication, and the solicitude with 
which he sought for tlie opinion pf 
o^ers concerning it when he gave the 
copies away. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that when lie did venture to 
send the work forth for sale, nothing 
was assumed on the distinction of his 
rank. It was printed at an unknown. 
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provincial press; it came timidly forth, 
modestly soliciting indulgence, in the 
title-page, for the non-age of the au¬ 
thor; and its humble garb and mln- 
dicant cheapness Avere assurances to 
the public that the smallest donation 
of applause would be thankfully re¬ 
ceive. The whole adventure was' 
odious with affectation. When noble 
lords aspire to the dignity of poets, 
el^nt works are expected from^em, 
as for, at least, as type and paper go. 
But Byron *s Bours of Idknesf was not 
without publicatory enticements. We 
have a first copy adorned a cut 
of a view of Harrow—a sad specimen 
of art. Probably it may now be found 
on the cover of some urchin’s attempts 
at strokes and pot-hangers. The poetry, 
however, was not without merit: it 
had indications of a strong and pe¬ 
culiar mind. We, therefore, do not 
ascribe the playful malice of Mr. Jef¬ 
frey’s critique of it to any sincere be¬ 
lief in that gentleman of its worthless¬ 
ness : it was the puff a minor" 
that provoked his wit. Nor, perhaps, 
has the world cause to blame Mr. 
Jeffrey for his severity, as his criticism 
unquestionably had the effect of firing 
the indignation of Byron, and insti¬ 
gating him to that retaliation which he 
so spiritedly inflicted in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, and which first 
procured for him the notice of the 
public as a poet. 

It is amusing to compare the re¬ 
spective characters of Lord Byron and 
Mr. Jeffrey, as they are estimated by 
the public, now that the one is dead, 
and the other dormant. The voice of 
all the age acknowledges his lo**dship 
as the greatest poetical genius of his 
time; — Mr. Jeffrey is occasionally re¬ 
collected as having been the editor of 
a Scottish periodical.' 

Tlie problem never can be solved; 
but few doubt if, without the provoca¬ 
tion of that criticism, Lord Byron 
would have so soon demonstrated his 
power. The revenge ^as as just as 
it was well merited. Biit Mr. Jeffrey - 
might have been a little sj^ed : for, 
would he have taken so much pains 
" tickle his Lordship’s catastrophe,” 
had the “ minor” been less than a peer ? 

Mr. Moore speaks indulgently Of 
Lord Byron’s conduct previous to and 
about the lime of the publication of 
the English Bards and Scotch Re¬ 
viewers. It would have been better 
had he said less; for although, in the 


caprice of the moment, but oflener to 
mortify than to favour. Lord Byron 
sometimes evinced the generous spirit 
of a young maii^ yet much of all ne 
did was without reference to any other 
object than the gratification of his green 
sickness for notoriety. At tliat period, 
he was just beginning to glitter a little 
about towrf. He was too poor to do 
comet; but he did fire-fly witli some 
brilliancy, and he possessed a clever 
tact in the choice of methods for gain¬ 
ing renown—in the Morning Post. 
The fainous affair of the scull was 
unique. * 

In repairing Newstead Abbey, his 
I-ordship found, in a secret niche in 
the walls, the scull, it might be, of 
some incontinent monk, or of one of 
his own ancestors, or of some victim 
to the sullen race. This scull was con¬ 
verted into a goblet, masquerade dresses 
were provided, and a fete d la demon 
was celebrated in th^ abbey, at which 
the scull flqfihed the guests with Bur¬ 
gundy for bmod. Mr. Moore alludes 
to this Odin-like banquet. Why did 
he not tell us all about it, and who 
enacted Devil ? But, wlioever it 
was, let him look for his reward here¬ 
after. 

After challenging all the bards of 
England, and all the reviewers of Scot¬ 
land, to single combat, his Lordship 
went abr oad. _ ^ * 

We recdTTect an epigram with refer¬ 
ence tb his wanderings; 

“ With title, rank, and genius blest, 
Fantastic Byron knows no rest. 

From clime to clime he flies in vain. 
Nor finds a refuge from his pain. 

Is love—rejected love—the cause ? 
Perfidious friendship, or the laws 1 
Or does the moon control his blood 1 
Ah, no ! What then 1 His book’s 
review’d! 

Mr. Moore speaks with his wonted 
good taste of that silly challenge ; but 
we do not ^lieve a single individual 
thought of accepting it but himself: 
and it Mr. Moore would allow us to 
joke witli him on the sulriect,we would 
say, that the part he pla^d in address¬ 
ing B 3 T:on was a clever ruse to make 
the eccentric lord's acquaintance. We 
are Very willing to admit, that, con¬ 
sidering how far Mr. Moore was, at 
that time, from years of discretion, less 
could not reasonably have been ex¬ 
pected from him; but we have seldot^ 
seen a^nore gentlemanly account of an 
affair of the sort, than the firank, we 
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wou)fl almost say magnanimous, states 
ment which he has given of the subse¬ 
quent transaction by which his end, 
ir he will permit us to say so, w^as at¬ 
tained. But was not Byrou acquainted 
with the existence of the first letter 
from Mr. Moore beina *3 the hapds 
of^ his agent, before he received tlie 
second ? 

His Lordship did not make much 
noise in Spain. We have heard, in¬ 
deed, of some sort of a row that he 
had with an elderly maiden lady in 
Seville; and also, how queer ha looked 
with^is feet dangling, as he sat on 
a lofty tripod stool, in the counting- 
house of his agent at Gibraltar. At 
Malta, there was a sad tdle of how he 
was beguiled of his yellow diamond 
ring; and he has told us himsejf of 
his visit to Ali Pasha, that “ energetic 
old man,'* as Sir Sidney Smith would 
have called him,—when Ali, beii^g 
skilled in mau-fesh, discovered bis 
Lordship's noble blood ,jpy the small¬ 
ness of his hands and ears. The small¬ 
est member for Westminster was pre¬ 
sent on the occasion; but it is not 
recorded that the sagacious Turk saw 
any points of nobility in his appear¬ 
ance. 

Lord Byron's travels in Greece are 
described in the pilgrimage of Childe 
Harolde. OL.his life and adventures, 
after he returneaSiome»c^^iave many 
full, true, and particular accounts. 
Knowing something of the ma'i,*vVhat- 
ever Mr. Moore may say to the con¬ 
trary, of all the different catchpenny 
sketches of his lordship, purporting 
to be Lives or Conversations, we are 
much inclined to think Leigh Hunt's 
work the truest and the best. In its 
literary merits it is not to be compared 
with Mr. Moore's; but if Mr. Moore 
had not made the egotist speak so 
much of himself, we are inclined to 
suspect, from our confidence in the 
discernment of that gentleman, that he 
would have given us something more 
like Mr. Hunt's account of Byron’s 
character thag he is likely to do. 

Doubtless, until Childe Harolde had 
drawn upon Byron the eyes of the 
literaiy world, he was shy and bashful. 
Modesty he never had one grain of: 
but he burned for eminence; and the 
fear that he might not attain it gave 
him a degree of mauvaise honte that was 
not unlike the blushing diffidence of 
humble merit. 

On his return from Greece^ his ar¬ 


rival, as a matter of course, due to his 
raifc, and to the celebrity he had ac- 
qufred in quenching Mr. Jeffrey, and 
treading out so many other wicks, in 
English Bards and Scotch RevkwerSj 
was particularly noticed in the news- 
pa]iers;—in one instance, somewhat 
'remarkably. If our memory serves, it 
was in the Morning Post, by a quaint 
paragraph, announcing that he had re- 
tume^ from an excursion into the in¬ 
terior oj Africa. His own style was 
happily imitated in the paragraph,— 
a curious circumstance, considering 
that his prose was then unknown, 
except in his epistolary correspond¬ 
ence. 

Of his subsequent career as an au¬ 
thor it is needless to speak. It was 
rapid beyond all parallel; but, consi¬ 
dering the facility with which fame 
may now be spread, it was not more 
so than the superior merits of his pro¬ 
ductions deserved. Happy had it been 
for him, had his ravenous maw" for 
notoriety been content with fame; but 
it craved coarser fare. Tt was a foul 
appetite; and, to gratify it, he forgot 
the purity and the evanescence of the 
glory he had to preserve. We shall 
speak freely on this woeful dilapida¬ 
tion of the sublime monument, more 
durable than brass or marble,*' which 
he had so superbly constructed. 

When men marry, good taste re¬ 
quires that they should let down the cur¬ 
tain, and wheel the sofa round, as soon 
as the honey-moon is over. But it 
was not so with Lord Byron. His 
marriage attracted attention : it was 
regarded as eminently prudent, and 
was supposed honourable to his dis¬ 
cretion and judgment. It was, how¬ 
ever, scarcely consummated, when 
whisperings began to spread, and heads 
were shaken, and mystical inuendoes 
utter^, by tlie oracles of scandal. The 
first tale (mark the character of it, as 
indicating the quarter from which it 
came!) was a rumour of Lady Byron’s 
father being Sbrdid in the payment of 
her dowry. Then arose other gossip¬ 
ing, which averred that his Lordship was 
ipuch to blame—^was unfeithful, pettish, 
and unmannerly. While every tongue 
wa's* wagging with tlxis theme, down 
i^eiit the cards,' and heavenward the 
hands and eyes, of every diamonded 
dowager, club bachelor, heartless spin¬ 
ster, and shovel-hatted dominie, round 
the whist-tables of the three parishes, 
at the shocking news of a thousand- 
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and-one executions being in a ce^n 
house sacred to Apollo in Piccadilir. 

The 'larum was now rung, and <fcn- 
tinued sounding until “ the separa¬ 
tion/* Which of all his lordship’s 
works brought to him half the eclat 
of that affair, crowned as it was witli. 
the gallant correspondence with Lady 
Byron’s father of “ bonny Jem of Aber¬ 
deen,” the late red-haired editor of the 
Morning Chronicle f How far, •up to 
the epoch of that coarse an^ imper¬ 
tinent meddling. Lord Byron was him¬ 
self a party to the exposure of his do¬ 
mestic mysteries, we know not; but if 
not guilty himself, what sort of per¬ 
sonages enjoyed his confidence, that 
matters so delicate should have been 
so obnoxiously obtruded on the dis¬ 
gusted public ? The world should not 
be allowed to forget that no taint was 
imputed to i.ady Byron; nor has her 
ladyship even yet come before the 
world with any complaint. But can 
Lord Byron be acquitted of having 
assisted to direct the popular feeling 
against his wife f W'hen we reflect on 
the currency which was given by him¬ 
self to the verses he wrote on the occa¬ 
sion, it is impossible to acquit him. 
The verses are certainly beautiful fpe- 
cimons of the art of the artist; but, 
both in their matter and in the mode 
of their publication, they betray the 
malice of a cold and calculating heart. 
We acknowledge that they were as true 
to nature, in pathos and in scorn, as the 
most energetic passion exhibited on, 
the stage, and they were probably com¬ 
posed under feelings as truly sensitive 
as those of an actor studying his part; 
but it is no longer necessary to soften 
the fact that Lord Byron was afflicted 
with the leprosy of the heart, and was 
in consequence agreeably compensated 
for all the pangs of the separation, by 
the celebrity which the Fare Thee Well^ 
and the fiendish anathema on the same 
occasion, at once so widely obtained. 

We are not writing life of Byron. 
We are but noticing incidents which 
woul(i have made him, had he never 
written a line, a remarkable character, 
liis passion was not for the incense of re¬ 
nown ; but for the coarse reek and fjime 
of notoriety. Nor had his namfi b^en 
spread so widely abroad by his genius 
cuone. His fame, buoyant and belly¬ 
ing as it is, owes no inconsiderable 
share of its inflation to something dif¬ 
ferent from his merits as a poet. He 
would not have risen so hign, so sud¬ 


denly, nor moved in such magnitude 
before the eyes of the world, but for 
the fetid vapour which augmented the 
volume of the purer gas. When be 
exiled himself from England, his ruling 
passion was put under no restraint. 
He did not^ith the quiet reserve of a 
man zealoi^ to achieve the reward of 
merit, content himself with retirement 
and patient study: his sequestration 
was ostentatious; he affected solitude ; 
but his solitariness was that of a statue 
on a column in a market-place. 

Wh^n gallantry, absurdity, and the 
Muses could do no more for him, 
luckily for his crave, the Greek Will-o’- 
the-Wisp shewed its fiery tail; and 
forth he strutted, armed cap-a-pie, a 
bold recruit in the wake of the phan¬ 
tom. And what did he for the 
Greeks? Recapitulate the feeble and 
fraudulent endeavours of’that degraded 
race, and then say what I>ord Byron 
did for them, (iolouel Stanhope, 
going about; the Morea with a print¬ 
ing-press on his back, like a pedlar 
with pious tracts among the heathen, 
did them manifold more service. What 
service, indeed, icioi’i.o J.ord Byron 
render to them? J.et any man ac¬ 
quainted with his innate indolence, 
selfishness, and sedentary habits, ho¬ 
nestly answer. What did he more for 
the Greek cause than Iqyd to it a title 
from the^iJiiiglisl^ peerage ? How 
mucl^ was the sterling of his contri¬ 
bution to the Greek loan f 

It was expected, when he went to 
Greece, — nor was the expectation 
unreasonable with those who believe 
poetry and passion to be of the same 
element, or heat and pine-apples 
one substance,—that his fine enthu¬ 
siasm would prompt him to uiiJertake 
some heroic enterprise. But the pre¬ 
mises were erroneous : never was a 
particle of enthusiasm in the body or 
soul of Lord Byi'on. He was a mere 
artist. He could describe high actions, 
we aMow ; but he possessed not withm 
himself the energieswhich prodiice them. 
Any gifted son of the bnjph or the chisel, 
who paints heroes on canvass or carves, 
them in stone, is as likely to be a hero 
as he that makes them with words. If 
Lord Bvrou is hereafter noticed in 
Grecian story, it will be as the chief of 
no achievement, and the statesman of 
no measure. In camp and council his 
genii^ was a—Velluti. 

The world has chosen to believe, 
■that, independently of being a great 
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poet, Lord Byron, in other faculties of 
the mind, was no less pre-eminent; 
and Mr. Moore labours with the ar¬ 
dour of friendship to prove this. But 
when the lyre was out of Byron’s 
hands, he was not only a “ pestilent 
fellow,” but a *bacco ftater.” We 
have heard him described a^,a shattered 
porcelain vase, mended with clay. 
There was some propriety in the si¬ 
mile; but it would have been more 
correct to have described him as an 
earthenware pitcher, inlaid with frag¬ 
ments of looking-glass and chifta: the 
coars^? of his character much exceeded 
the refined and ornamental. 

Mr. Moore may tell us gf the variety 
of his early reading; and we are not 
disposed to dispute the fact. But the 
accomplishments of Lord Byron v ere 
of an inferior order. He affected, at 
times, to speak Latin; but it was un¬ 
intelligible to the monks who addressed 
him in that language. He knew a 
little Greek; and if he could read 
French, the vocal language so ill ac¬ 
corded with his lisp, that he seldom 
employed it. Latterly, he read and 
spoke Italian passably, and he had a 
traveller’s knowledge of the Romaic. 
We believe he also was an adept in 
the Arabic, as far as the A, B, C ; but 
in none of all these bits and scraps had 
he made any progress as to justify 
the appellation Ctf le 2 be?«i^ Of all 
science he was singularly igryr^t. . 
He may have possessed a schoolboy’s 
knowledge of aritlimetic, and in ma¬ 
thematics, having been at Cambridge, 
he may have heard of one Euclid. He 
knew as little of geography as a miss 
who has sewed the map of Europe for 
her sampler. In music, though he 
possessed a voice and ear, which, cul¬ 
tivated, might liave pleased, he was 
equally uninstructed. His style of 
singing was rodomontade flourishing, 
like that of a crack swell in a flash 
house. 

The world has heard enough of the 
liberality with which he was said to 
have bestowed the copyright of some 
of his works ■ on needy friends; but 
in no instance was that ever done 
until he had been saponaceously pro¬ 
pitiated. It may be the case that he 
was not mean. So he thouglit of him¬ 
self; but his own account of the man¬ 
ner in which he treated Leigh Hunt 
was, without mincing the mattei^., des¬ 
picable in spirit. If Hunt required 
his assisthnee, could any thing h€ 


meaner than to blow the trumpet of 
thelalms he bestowed ? Knowing what 
we Mo know of Lord Byron, we can 
readily believe, that if he gave Mr. 
Hunt the bit, he gave him also the 
buffet. Spare us, Mr. Moore, from 
the nauseous theme of any thing sus¬ 
ceptible of the interpretation of high¬ 
mindedness in such a self-worshipper 
as Byron. This we say not from 
any okier feeling than what is prompted 
by the knowledge of his character: nor 
should the truth have been stated so 
plainly, but for the injudicious endea¬ 
vour of an amiable man to write into 
respectability one who had never a real 
feeling that entitled him to be regarded 
as a jot better than a cotnmon roue of 
the town. Make him as brilliant in 
that respect as you can; but go no 
farther. 

When Byron made his dehut in the 
House of Lords, his crave and his 
vanity so far deluded him, that, with¬ 
out one qualification for the under¬ 
taking, lie attempted to obtain distinc¬ 
tion as an orator; but after three endea¬ 
vours, he prudently desisted. Indeed, 
nothing can explain the absurdity of 
that sjieculation but his inordinate ap¬ 
petite for notoriety; for he could not 
but know that he neither possessed his¬ 
torical nor political information to jus¬ 
tify him to take a part in the delibera¬ 
tions of the legislature. In one respect, 
certainly, he resembled Demosthenes 
—he had a lisp. 

j Mr. Moore speaks of his declama¬ 
tory powers when he was a boy; but 
that is on Byron’s own authority; 
and he deduces from the variety of his 
Lordship’s early reading that richness 
of language and allusion which shines 
in his works. We are surprised at the 
lack of philosophical knowledge be¬ 
trayed in the remark. Mr. Moore is 
himself a poet of sufficiently con¬ 
siderable powers; and he ought to 
know that it is not reading that makes 
poetry. Look at the works of Bums, 
and see if there is any want of fitness 
‘or of appositeness in his occ^ional 
allusion to bookish matters. It is the 
outward world and the inward man 
that constitute the poet’s library; and 
to buftd any thing honourable to Byron's 
genius from the few and far-between 
allusions in his works to learned or 
recondite matters, is to detract from its 
originality. Shakespeare has ever been 
considered an author of ordinary lite¬ 
rary acquirements; but how balq and 
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arid are the pages of Byron, in regpect 
to learned allusion, compared witW the 
glorious profusion and rankness of his! 

But, to turn from the senna and 
cassia of Byron^s personal character to 
the ambrosia of his genius, we shall 
endeavour to speak with equal freer 
dom, confessing, however, that we feel 
the perfumed air deluding us into 
revenes that, but for the enchantment 
of their influence, the judgmeftt in a 
clearer state would condemn^i 

We do think, in the midst of all 
our admiration of his power and his 
originality, that there has been an arti¬ 
ficial exaggemtion of his genius, as 
well as that meretricious augmentation 
of his fame, which, it will be thought 
by many, we have treated too roughly. 
Excellence in talent, as in every other 
thing, is comparative; and we freely 
admit that, in energy of expression and 
liveliness of imagery, Byron had no 
equal in his own time. Doubts may 
be entertained if even Shakespeare him¬ 
self was, in these great qualities, his 
superior. But if his worshippers say, 
in his own language, that he has 

“ Rivalled all but Shakespeare’s name 
below/’ , 

how immeasurable is the distance be¬ 
tween them! The dog-star is the 
brightest of the heavenly host, — the 
beam of the sun itself is not brigliter ; 
but who will compare the eye of God 
with the ineffectual lustre of the little 
gem ? , 

We are not disposed to think, with 
some of those who rate the genius of 
Byron almost as supreme, that he has 
shewn less skill in the construction of his 
plots and fables than might have been 
expected; for we are of opinion that 
he has accomplished in them all he 
intended. He could not have made 
tlie morose and meditative Harolde so 
darkling and excursive, so lone, ex¬ 
hausted, and misanthropical, had he 
treated him as the hqjo of a scholastic 
epic, and placed him amidst perils and 
adventures. 

His power in such creations lay in 
the magnificence of his diction, and 
in die felicity with which he described 
the feelings of his characters, fn illa¬ 
tion to the aspect of the scenes through 
which they were conducted, and the 
reminiscences with which the scenes 
were themselves associated. To all 
bis best works the observation applies. 
Why, then, it may be asked, if this be 


so well done; if language and plan be 
so excellent, do you hesitate to assi^ 
to him that pre-eminent niche in the 
temple to which merit so extraor¬ 
dinary seems to be so indisputably 
entitled ? Simply because, with all 
the life adfi beauty of his style, the 
force an(4 truth of his outlines, the 
vigour of his descriptions, and the 
boldness of his conceptions, liOrd 
Byron was but imperfectly—we should 
say erroneously—acquainted with hu¬ 
man nature. He looked but on the 
outsit^ of man—on the visible phe¬ 
nomena of character: the depths and 
metaphysics, the ossicles and'^be vasa, 
were hiddep from his penetration. No 
characteristic action distinguishes his 
heroes; nor is there much dissimilarity 
in •the sentiments of them all: they 
have no individuality. They stalk 
about in mist and gloom, grim, ghastly, 
and portentous, more like the mys¬ 
terious entities of^some twilight re¬ 
gion than things of flesh and blood. 
They remind us of the shadowy sem¬ 
blances of humanity that gleam and 
glare through the chiaroscuro of Fuseli^s 
dark designs. « 

In power, we acknowledge the vast¬ 
ness of Byron’s talent; but power is 
not genius. Jt is, however, the great 
effective faculty of the intellect; but 
tile possession of it dofjsnot imply that 
its prodi?.^^|M[Mmh0hld be distinguished 
eithjjr for genius or originality. It is 
a huge rather than a fine endowment— 
a manufacturing capacity, that can 
work with all sorts of materials, and 
adapt them to the wants and wishes of 
the world. It is seldom connected 
with originality, but often with genius; 
for it is the singular characteristic of the 
inexplicable gift of genius that it pos¬ 
sesses both powerand originality, though 
it may not be always in uniform quan¬ 
tities. Byron unquestionably was richly 
endowed with all the three. But before 
we proceed to the consideration of his 
most eminent quality, having described 
what power is, we should explain our 
notions of the other tvi^, at the hazard, 
perhaps, of being deemed somewhat 
common-place. 

Every one recognises oripnality of 
mind as the talent by which things 
and qualities, not previously described, 
are discovered and exhibited, or, if 
familiar, are shewn in new lights. It 
is, ^ we have just remarked, rarely 
united with power; for it is a slow 
and studious faculty; but when com- 
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bined with genius, it is often mistaken 
as the peculiar element of that remark¬ 
able energy. It is, however, to genius 
and power what the clouds and veins 
are in the opal—genius is the in¬ 
ternal golden flame. 

As an ingredient of miiffe, genius* is 
more easily described by aits effects 
than by its qualities. The term im¬ 
ports that it is something extra and 
additional to the common attributes of 
human nature. We all hear and see 
much alike; but there is an unde- 
flnablg and wide difference lifetween 
the ear of the musician and the eye of 
tlie painter, compared with the heaving 
and seeing organs of ordinary men. Ge¬ 
nius is in that difference. We like¬ 
wise all reason, recollect, and imagine 
much in the same way; some us 
more perfectly, it is true, than others; 
but genius is distinct from every de¬ 
gree of that difl’erenco. It is as the 
perfume of the refce, independent of 
the freshness and beauty of the flower; 
as the light on the cloud ; as tiie dream 
in sleep; and as the bloom on the 
cheek of beauty, of which the possessor 
is unconscious, uTitiUthe influence of 
the charm has been seen in the en¬ 
chantment of others. 

Conibined with vast power, Lord 
Byron possessed, beyond all question, 
the greatest cie^e of originality of any 
poet of this age. 'gi^an^also was 
of a high order—the highest of of 
his time; but it is by his power and 
his originality that he has been prin¬ 
cipally distinguished. The history of 
literature affords no examples superior 
to those of the rapidity witn which Lord 
Byron sometimes composed, and with 
so much excellence in his haste. The 
Bride of Abides, one of the most finished 
of his works, was written in four days, 
and Beppo, it is said, within twenty-feur 
consecutive hours. The variety, also, of 
h» productions presents a pr^igious 
display of extraordinary intellectual 
power- In his abort career, he*^ has 
entitled' bim»^ to be ranked in the 
firsa class (tfthedBritish poets, for quan¬ 
tity alone. 

By Childe HaroldCt and his other 
poems of the same jnood, he has en¬ 
larged die scope of feeling and reflec¬ 
tion : he has made us acquainted with 
new trains of association, awakened 
sympathy for sentiments with which 
few had suspected themselves of^s- 
sessing any affinity, and he has laid 
open da^r al^sses in the bosom than * 
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weie preTioUB)y <’supposed to exist. 
Thi deep and diteadml caverns, 
moi^ had long been explored^ iulid 
what the spirit.euffers there as power¬ 
fully described; but the bottomless 
pit of satiety he was the first to visit. 

. The delineation of that Promethean 
fortitude which defied conscience, as 
he has shewn it in Manfred^ is his 
greatest achievement. The terrific 
fables •’of Marlowe and of Gbthe, in 
their respective versions of the legend 
of Faustus, had disclosed the utmost 
writhings which remorse, in the fiercest 
of its torments, can display. But what 
are those I^ocoon agonies to the sub¬ 
lime seretiity of Manfred ! In the 
power, the originality, and the genius 
of that unexampled performance, Lord 
Byron has surpa.ssed Milton. The 
Satan of the Paradise Lost is animated 
by motives and dignified by stupendous 
enterprises : he hath purposes of in¬ 
finite prospect, and ambition without 
limit. Manfred hath neither purpose 
nor ambition, nor any desire that seeks 
gratification: he hath done a deed as 
unpardonable as the apostasy of Satan ; 
he acknowledges no contrition for his 
inexj)iable guilt to bespeak commisera¬ 
tion ; he feels no stingings of revenge 
for the doom he hath incurred to in¬ 
spire sympathy for his awful heroism ; 
he is like the spirit of one who, after 
crimes, having committed self-slaugh¬ 
ter, stands calm in the bucket by which 
he is to be lowered down the hatchway 
^f hell. 

The creation of such a character is in 
the sublimest degree of originality; to 
give it appropriate thoughts and feel¬ 
ings required powers worthy of the con¬ 
ception ; and to make it susceptible of 
being contemplated as human, and 
even with a strange and dark delight, 
places Byron above all hie contempo¬ 
raries and antecedents in originality. 
Caliban, the most original conception 
of Shakespeare, is as a turtle, delicious 
to ald^mien, ctynpaied with this im* 
measurable kraken of the Inists and 
mysteries of the pole I Milton has 
described in Satan the greatest of 
human passions, animated with stiper- 
natural eneigies directed to immortal 
intents*; but Satan is only a dilation of 
man. Manfred id greater and worse 
than Satan: be has conquered punish¬ 
ment. He has been guilty of enjoying 
forbidden pleasure^ and the nemem- 
brance of the unutterable enjoyment 
makes the pen^ties of hell seem <iega- 
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tiireJr- he feds that» wiMrtev^r ti«y However, we wisb to dwdl no longer 

hehasa mtfplmintfaethou^ oa ikults and defects of Byronie 

of what has enjoyed that will un- Without doubt, aometbing of the rec^- 
venom their torment. There is a fear- less joyousness of profligacy may have 

ful mystery in this conception: it is dictated Don Juan ; but as to any in- 

only by solemn study, and by ques- tention on the part of the author to 

tioning the spirits that lurk within the . loosen* the of morality, we do not 

dark metaphors in which Manfred ex- believe. Th? whole feults and felicities 

presses himself, that the hideous mean- . of the poem we ascribe to his ruling 
ing of the poet can be conjectured. passion. He had exhausted his means 

But although, in intellectual f/ower of description and tragedy; he but 
and in creative originality, wo would turned his hand to shew his capability 
assign to Byron the loftiest pre-emi- in another class of literature, 
nence, his verse is often so harsh, and We h&ve spoken harshly, it wiJJ be 
his language so obscure, that, accord- said,ofByron,butwehavespokenduly; 

ing to our conception of genius—the and had Mr. Moore not evinied too 

power of delighting,—^he is far from great an anxiety to represent him as an 

oeing a poet of the frrst class. He had amiable and loveable personage, our 

all the talent requisite to embody his pen would have lain quiet. That Lord 

conceptions in a manner worthy of Byro^ was an interesting man—that he 

their might and majesty ; but he pos- possessed some companionable quali- 

sessed not the instinct, in any eminent ties, and was deserving of no ordinary 

degree, to guide him in the selection deference on account of his talents, 

of the things necessary to the inspira- cannot be disputed. ®Nor, considering 

tion of delight. He could construct the attachment which Mr. Moore pro- 

the plant, dress it with leaves, and fesses to have cherished for him, are 

deck it with blossoms; but to bestow we inclined to blame, as far as respects 

the living freshness and the fragrance himself, his partiality. The spirit of 

was beyoud the reach of his art. tlie times has run Urong against Byron 

This opinion may seem to be incon- as a man; and it was natural—it was 

sistent with the gaiety of Don Jtlan almost noble, that Mr. Moore should 

and Beppoy and we confess ourselves attempt to stem the tide; but it is not 

at a loss how to reconcile the comic to be endured that the mind which 


humour of those lighter works with the 
Ittgubre of the others ; and yet they are 
so characteristic of Byron’s peculiar 
mind, that when Beppo was first pub¬ 
lished anonymously, we discovered it 
to be his before we had read two- 
thirds of the first stanza. It has also 
been said, tliat Lady Byron was of 
opinion that his Jbrte would ultimately 
prove comic; and certainly this pre¬ 
diction has l^en in a great degree veri¬ 
fied in Don Juan. We have endea¬ 
voured to account for the contrariety, 
but have never been able to find a 
better explanation than by referring 
to the simile of the shattered porcelain 
vase. Some curious metaphysicians 
have said, that the cbaiacteristiCs of ^ 
Dots Juan, as a composition, were but ' 
the bright side of the same sort of 
thoi^hts .and imagery of which the 
daik and die shadows were delineated 
in his other works. It may bl sq. 
And we do not doubt that there is 
much similarity between them, espe¬ 
cially when we consider that all the 
pranks and adventures of the hero 
himself are what good citizens would 
think very much like sins and vices. 


was capable o f conc eiving some of 
the works. wlllffTSyron has written, 
should' be thought to have been 
all innocence and purity, or felt the 
, divine enthusiasm of heroic martyr¬ 
dom. It is to insult ordinary human 
nature to represent an affectionate and 
generous heart capable of doing many 
things which Byron is said to have 
done. In fine, we cannot but extol 
the good fortune of the illustrious poet 
and selfish man as extraordina^ in all 
particulars. The mellifluous Ibomas 
Moore lias undertaken the vindication 
of his defects as a man—the age itself 
has bestowed an ample meed upon his 
merits^ a poet in universal applause. 
But while we say, let all that is splendid 
shine to the rising and tke setting sun 
upon the lofty pinnacles of his monu¬ 
ment, let airy mists and softening 
shadows veil its coarser and baser 
parts, still let not posterity be de¬ 
ceived . No, Thomas Moore: keep your 
eulogiums for the poet—the man was 
what we have ventured, even against 
you, to describe; and though you paint 
an inch thick, 

** Yotktscomplexion A«inustcomeat,lagt.’^ 
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We had some idea of verifying the 
severity with which we have presumed 
to animadvert on the character of Lord 
Byron, by extracts from his own cor¬ 
respondence, and by incidental expres¬ 
sions in his Journal; but, on second 
thoughts, we concluded tH^t perhaps our 
task was already ungraci{^us enough; 
and, therefore, we shall only here give 
a few extracts illustrative of the beauty 
and indulgent spirit which pervades 
Mr, Moore’s work : — 

** Having landed tlie young pilgrim 
onc^more in England, it may worth 
while, before we accompany him into 
the scenes tliat aw-aited him at home, 
to consider how far the general chaructor 
of his mind and (lis])Osition mav have 
been atfected by the course of travel and 
adventure in whicli he had been toc* the 
lust two years engagt^d. A life less sa¬ 
vouring of poetry and romance tlian that 
w'hich he had pursued previously to his 
departure on his t 4 .-avels, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to imagine. In his childhood, it 
is true, he had been a dweller uml wan¬ 
derer among scenes well calculated, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary notion, to im¬ 
plant die first rudiments of poetic, feeling. 
But tJioiigh the poet*may afterwards fe<Ml 
on the rocollection of such scenes, it is 
more than questionable, us lias lieen 
already observed, whether he ever has 
been iormed by them. 1 f a childhood, iu- 
lloed, passed ^uong mountainous scenery, 
w'ere so {avourabl«tti«4kfi|||^uki'niiLg of 
the imaginative power, norn tlie Welsh 
among ourselves, and the Swiss hbroad, 
ought to rank much higher on the scale of 
poetic excellence tlinn they do at present. • 
But even allowing the pictures<iueneas 
of his early haunts to have hud some 
share in giving a direction to tlie fancy 
of Byron, the actual operation of this in¬ 
fluence, whatever it may have been, 
ceased wdth his childhood; and the life 
which he led afterw'ards, during his 
school-days at Harrow', was, as naturally 
the life of so idle and daring a schoolboy 
must be, tlie very reverse of poetical. 
For a soldier or an adventurer, the course 
of training through which he then passed 
would have been perfect: his lithletic 
sports, his battles, his love of dangerous , 
enterprise, ga#e every promise of a spirit 
fit for tlie most stormy carter. But to 
the meditative pursuits of poesy these 
dispositions seemed, of all otliers, tlie 
least friendly ; and, however they might 
promise to render him, at some future 
lime, a subject for bards, gave assuredly 
but little hope of his shining first among 
bards himself. 

“ ''I'he habits of his life at the Univer¬ 
sity were even still less intellectual a^d 


literary. While a schoolboy, he had 
r<td abundantly and e^erly, though de¬ 
sultorily ; but even this discipline of his 
mind, irregular and undirected as it was, 
he had in a great measure given up after 
leaving Harrow; and among the pursuits 
that occupied his academic hours, those 
of jdaying at hazard, sparring, and keep¬ 
ing a" bear and bull-dogs, were, if not 
the most favourite, at least perhaps the 
most innocent. His time in London 
passed equally unmarked either by men¬ 
tal cul^vation or refined amusement. 
Having no resources in private society, 
from his total want of friends and con¬ 
nexions, he was left to live loosely about 
tow'll, among the loungers in coffee¬ 
houses ; and to those w’lio remember 
what Ills two favourite haunts. Simmer’s 
and Steven’s, w'ere at that jieriod, it is 
needless tu say, that, wdintever else may 
have been the merits of these ostahlish- 
meiits, lliev w<'re any thing but fit 
schools fur tln^ formation uf poetic clia- 
rdctt*r. 

“ But, how'ever iucom])atible such a 
life must Imve been witli tliose habits 
of contenijilation by wliicb, and which 
oiilv, tlie faculties be had already dis- 
played could be ripened, oi' those that 
were still latent could be unfold(*d, — 
yet, in another point of view, the time 
nqw apparently sijuandered by him was, 
in after days, tnnied most invaluably to 
account. By thus initiating him into 
a knowledge of tln^ varieties of human 
character, — by giving him an insight 
into the details of society, in their least 
artificial form, — in short, by mixing 
liim up thus early with the world, its 
business, and its pleasures, bis Loudon 
life but contributed its share in forming 
tlittt W’onderful combination wdjich his 
mind afterw'ards exhibited of the ima¬ 
ginative and the practical, the heroic 
and tlie humorous, of tlie keenest and 
most dissecting views of real life, w'ith 
the grandest and most spiritualiHed con¬ 
ceptions of ideal grandeur. 

“ To tlie same period, perhaps, onotlier 
predomimint characteristic ofhismaturer 
mind and w'ritings may be traced. In 
tills HTitii ipated experience of tlie w'^orld 
which his curly mixture with its crowd 
gave him, it is but little probable that 
many of the more favourable specimens 
of human kind should have fallen under 
his notice : on tlie contrary, it is but 
ttoo likely that some of the lightest and 
least estimable of both sexes may have 
boerf among the models on which, at an 
age wlieii impressions sink deepest, his 
earliest judgments of human nature were 
formed. Hence, probably, those con- 
temjituous and dAasing views of hu¬ 
manity W'ith which he was so often led 
to alloy his noblest tributes to the love- 
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liness and majesly of general native. 
Hence the contrast that appeared Be¬ 
tween the fruits of his imagination and 
of his experience—between those dreams, 
full of beauty and kindliness, with which 
the one teemed at his bidding, and tlie 
dark, desolating bitterness that over¬ 
flowed when he drew from tlie other. 

" Unpromising, however, as was his 
youtli of tlie high destiny that awaited 
him, there was one unfailing charac- 
teriatic of the imaginative order of ftiinds 
— his love of solitude — ^wh very 
early gave signs of those habits of self- 
study and introspection by which alone 
tlie ‘ diamond quarries* of genius are 
W’orked and brought to light. When 
but a bov, at Harrow, he liad shewn 
tliig disposition strongly, being ofinn 
known, as 1 have alrc'ady mimtionodf to 
withdraw himself from his playmates, 
and, sitting alone upon a tomb in the 
churcliyard, give himself u]» for hours 
to thought. As his mind began to dis¬ 
close its resources, this feeling grew 
upon him; and had his foreign travel 
done no more than, by detnclnng him 
from the distractions of society, to enable 
him solitarily and freely to commune 
with his own spirit, it would have been 
an all-important step gained towards the 
full expsmsion of his faculties. It was 
only then, indeed, that he began to jeel 
himself capable of the abstraction wliich 
self-study retjuires, or to enjoy that 
freedom from the intrusion of other 
thoughts which alone leaves the contem¬ 
plative mind master of its own. In the 
solitude of liis nights at sea, in his lone 
w'anderings through Greece, he had suf- 
flcient leisure and seclusion to look 
w'ithin l)iinself, and there catch the first ’ 
* glimpses of his glorious mind.* One 
of his chief delights, a.s he mentioned in 
his memoranda, was, when batliing in 
,some retired spot, to seat himself on a 
high rock above the sea, and there re¬ 
main for hours, gazing upon the sky and 
the waters, and lost in that sort of vague 
reverie, which, however formless and 
iiidistiiict at tlie moment, settled after¬ 
wards, in his pages, into those clear, 
bright pictures which will endure for 
ever. 

** Were it not for the doubt and dif¬ 
fidence that hang round tlie first steps, 
of genius, this growing consciousness of 
his own power, these openings into a 
new domain of intellect, where he was ^o 
reign supreme, must have made the soli¬ 
tary hours of the young traveller one 
dream of happiness. But it will he 
seen, that even yet he distrusted his own 
strength, nor was at tdl aware of tlie 
height to which the spirit he was now 
calling up would grow. So enamoured, 
neveitholess, had he become of tlicse 


lonely musiogs, that even the socie^ of 
his fellow-traveller, though w'ith pur¬ 
suits so congenial to his own, grew at 
last to be a chain and a burden on him ; 
and it was not till he stood companion¬ 
less on the shore of tlie little island in 
the ^gean,^jjhat he found his spirit 
breatlie freely. If any stronger proof 
were wantirJg of his deep passion for 
solitude, we shall find it, not many years 
after, in his own written avowid, that 
even w’hen in tho company of the woman 
lie most loved, he not unfrequently found 
himself sighing to be alone. 

“It >>as not only, however, by afford¬ 
ing him the concentration necessaA for 
this silent drawing out of his feelings 
and powers, that ti*nvel conduced so es¬ 
sentially to thl» formation of his poetical 
character. To the Kast he had looked 
with the eyeis (»f romance from his very 
childhood. Before be was ten years of 
ag(‘, till' jierusul of llycaut’s History of 
the Turks had taken a strong hold of his 
imagination, and he read eagerly, in 
conseqiK'iice, every bonk concerning the 
East he could find. In visiting, there¬ 
fore, those countries, he was but realising 
the dreams of his childliood ; and this 
return of bis thoughts to that innocent 
time gave a freshness and juirity to their 
current M-hich the^ bad long wanted, 
linder the spell of such recollections, 
the attraction of novelty was among tho 
least that the scones through which he 
wandered presented. Fond traces of the 
past — and few have ever jjetained them 
so vividly- 3 t^ji.^'.>/a-fliemsclves with the 
imprei^sions of the objects before him; 
and as among the Highlands bo had 
often traversed in fancy tlie land of the 
Moslem, so memory from the wild hills 
of Albania now carried him back to 
JVlorveii. 

“ While such sources of poetic feel¬ 
ing were stirred at .every step, there 
was also, in his quick change of place 
and scene, in tlie diversity of men and 
manners surveyed by him, in the per¬ 
petual hope of adventure and thirst of 
enterprise, such a succession and variety 
of ever fresh excitement as not only 
brought into play, but invigorated, all 
the energies of his character. As he 
himself describes his mode of living, it 
was * to-day in a palace, to-morrow in 
a cow-house ;—this day ^ith tlie pacha, 
the next with a shepherd.’ Thus W'ere 
his powers of observation quickened, 
and the impressions on his imagination 
multiplied. Thus schooled, too, in some 
of the roughnesses and privations of life, 
and so fur made acquainted witli the 
flavour of adversity, he learned to en¬ 
large, more than is common in his high 
statiod, the circle of his sympathies, and 
became inured to that manly and vigorous 
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east of thought which ia so impressed 
on all his writings. Nor must we for¬ 
get, among these strengthening and ani¬ 
mating effects of travel, the ennobling 
excitement of danger which he more than 
once experienced, having been placed in 
situations, both on landi^nd sea, well 
calculated to cull forth that pleasurable 
sense of energy which peril#, calmly con¬ 
fronted, never fail to iiisi)ire/* 

Tlie following extract is interesting, 
as descriptive of Lord Byron’s state of 
feeling in the noon of his renown. 

“i^)n my rejoining him in town this 
spring, I found the enthusiasm about his 
writings and himself which I had left so 
prevalent both in the wor^jl of literature 
and in society, grown, if any thing, still 
more general and intense, fn tbo imme¬ 
diate circle, perhaps, around him, :{,Umi- 
liarity of intercourse might have begun 
to produce its usual disenchanting effects. 
His own liveliness and unreserve on a 
more intirdate bc< junintance would not be 
long in dispelling that charm of poetic 
sadness which, to tlie eyes of distant ob¬ 
servers, hung about him j while the ro¬ 
mantic notions, connected by some of his 
fair readers with those post and nameless 
loves alluded to in Uis poems, ran some 
risk of abatement from too near an ac¬ 
quaintance with the supposed objects of 
his fancy and fondness at jweseiit. A 
poet’s mistress should remain, if pos¬ 
sible, as imaginary a being to otliers, as 
fn most of th? attri^i U^ he clothes her 
with she has been tonimsPJI^thereality, 
however fair, being always sure^tofall 
short of the picture which a too lavish 
fancy has drawn of it. Could we call up 
in array before us all the beauties whom 
the love of poets has immortalised, from 
the high-bom dame to the plebeian dam¬ 
sel, from the Lauras and Sacharissas 
down to Uie does and Jeannies, we 
should, it is to be feared, sadly unpeople 
our imaginations of many a bright tenant 
that poesy has lodged there, and find, in 
more than one instance, our admiration 
of the faith and fancy of the worshipper 
increased by our discovery of the worth¬ 
lessness of the idol. 

** But whatever of its first rctoantic 
impression the personal character of the 
poet may from such causes have lost in 
the circle he most frequented, this dis¬ 
appointment of the imagination was far 
more than compensated by the frank, 
social, and engaging qualities, both of 
disposition and manner, which, on n 
nearer intercourse, he disclosed, as well 
as by that entire absence of any literary 
assumption or pedantry which entitled 
him fully to the praise bestouted by 
Sprat upon Cowley, that few could 
* ever discover he was a great j>oet b^ 


bif discourse.' While thus by his in¬ 
timates, and by those who had got, as it 
were, behind the scenes of his fame, he 
was seen in his true colours, as well of 
weakness as of amiableness; on strangers, 
and such as were out of tliis immediate 
circle, the spell of his poetical character 
still continued to operate; and the fierce 
gloom and sternness of his imaginary 
personages were by the greater number 
of them supposed to belong, not only as 
regarded mind, but manners, to himself. 
So prev%l#it and persevering has been 
tins notion, that, in some disquisitions 
on his character published since his 
death, and containing otherwise many 
just and striking views, wo find in the 
professed portniit drawn of him, such 
features us the following:—* Lord Byron 
had a stern, direct, severe mind, a sar¬ 
castic, disdainful, gloomy temiier. He 
lind no light svmpathy with lieartless 
cheerfulness ; upon the surface was sour¬ 
ness, discontent, displeasure, ill will. 
Beneath all this weight of clouds and 
darkness,’ he. he. 

** Of the sort of double aspect which 
he thus presented, Jis viewed by the 
world and by his friends, he was himself 
fully aware, an<l it not only amused him, 
but, Rs a proof of the versatility of his 
pow ers, fiattered his pride. He was in¬ 
deed, as 1 have already remarked, by no 
means insensible or inattentive to the 
eflect he produced personally on society ; 
and though the brilliant station he bad 
attained since the commencement of my 
acquaintance with him made not the 
slightest elteration in tlie unaffeotedness 
of bis private intercourse, I could per¬ 
ceive, I thought, with roference to the 
external world, some slight changes in 
his conduct, which seemed indicative of 
the effects of his celebrity upon him. 
Among other circumstances, 1 observed 
that, whether from shyness of the general 
gaze, or from a notion, like Livy’s, that 
men of eminence should not too much 
familiarise the public to their persons, 
he avoided shewing himself in the morn¬ 
ings, and in crowded places, much more 
than was his custom when we first be¬ 
came acquainted. The preceding year 
before his name had growm * so rife and 
celebrated,’ we*had gone together to the 
exhibition at Somerset House, and other 
such places ; and the true reason, no 
doubt, of his present reserve in abstain¬ 
ing from all such miscellaneous haunts, 
was ,t}ie sensitivenoss so often referred 
tq on tlie subject of his lameness — a 
feeling which the curiosity of the public 
eye, now attracted by tins infirmity to 
his fame, could not fail, he knew, to put 
rather painfully to the proof.” 

The following reflections are, we 
think, impressive, and they are neatly 
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expressed; but we are not disposed to the silence and seclusion of his library 
acquiesce in them, nor to aoopt Jhe to the most agreeable conversation. And 
philosophical theory on which they are only, too, is the necessity of com** 

rounded merce with other minds less felt by suoh 

persons, but, from that fastidiousnesB 
“ At the beginning of the month of which the opulence of their own r^- 

December, being called up to town by sources generates, the society of those 

business, I had opportunities, from being less, gift^ intellectual means than 

a good deal in my noble friend’s society, themselves becomes often a restraint and 

of obsendiig the state of his mind and burden, to •vftiich not uU the charms of 

feelings, under the prospect of the im- friendship, nor even love, can reconcile 

portant change he was now about to them. ‘ Nothing is so tiresome/ says 

undergo ; and it was with pain I Vound the poet of Vaucluse, in assigning a rea- 

that those sanguine hopes with which son for not living with some ofhis dearest 

1 had sometimes looked forward to the friends, * as to converse with persons who 

happy influence of marriage, in winning have nol the same information as ^ne's 

him over to the brigliter and better side self.* 

of life, were, by the view of all the cir- “ But it is the cultivation and exercise 


cumstances of his present desduy, con* 
siderablydiminished; while, at the same 
time, not a few doubts and misgivings 
which had never before so strongly oc¬ 
curred to me with regard to his own 
fltness, under any circumstivnces, for the 
matrimonial tie, filled me altogether with 
a degree of foreboding anxiety as to his 
fate, which the unfortunate events that 
followed but too fully justified. 

“ The truth is, I fear, that rarely, if 
ever, have men of the higher order of 
genius shewn themselves fitted for the 
calm affections and comforts that form 
the cement of domestic life, ' One mis¬ 
fortune,* says Vope, * of extraordinairy 
geniuses is, that their very friends are 
more apt to admire than love them.* To 
this remark there have, no doubt, been 
exceptions. And 1 should pronounce 
Lord Byron, from my own experience, 
to be one of them; but it would not be 
difficult, perhaps, to shew, from the very 
nature and pursuits of genius, that such ^ 
roust generally be tlie lot of all pre-emi¬ 
nently gifted with it, and that the same 
qualities which enable them to command 
i^miration, are fdso those that too often 
incapacitate them from conciliating love. 

“ The very habit#, indeed, of abstrac¬ 
tion and self-study to which the occupa¬ 
tions of men of genius lead, are, in them¬ 
selves, necessarily of an unsocial and 
detaching tendency, and require a large 
ordon of allowance and tolerance not to 
e set down as unamiable. One of the 
chief sources, too, of sympathy and so¬ 
ciety between ordinary® mortals being 
their dependence on each other’s intel-‘ 
lectual resources, the operation of tins 
social principle must naturally be weakest 
in those whose own menbd stores are 
most abundant and self-sufficing, an<l who, 
rich in such materials for thinking withtn 
themselves, are rendered so far inde¬ 
pendent of the external world. It was 
this solitary luxury (which Plato called 

* banquetting on his own tlioughts*) that 
led pope, aawoU as Lord Byron, to prefer 


of the imaginative faculty that more than 
any thing tends to wean the man of genius 
from actual life, and by substituting the 
sensibilities of the imagination for those 
of the heart, to render at last the medium 
through which he feels no less unreal 
tlian That tlirough which he thinks. 
Those images of ideal good and beauty 
tliat surround him iiiMiis musings soon 
accustom him to consider all that is be¬ 
neath tills high standard unworthy of his 
care, till at lengtli, the heart becoming 
chilled as the fancy warms, it too often 
happens that, in proportion as he has 
refined and elevated his theory of all the 
socinl affections, be has unfitted himself 
for the practice of them. Hence so fre¬ 
quently it arises, that in persons of this 
temperament we see some bright, but 
artificial, idol of the brain lAurp the placb 
of all real aiL^matursf objects of tender¬ 
ness. •» The poet Dante, a wanderer away 
from his wife and children, passed the 
whole of a restless and detached life in 
nursing his immortal dream of Beatrice; 
while Petrarch, who would not suffer his 
only daughter to reside beneath his roof, 
expended tbirty-two years of poetry and 
passion on an idealised love. 

“ It is, indeed, in the very nature and 
essence of genius to be for ever occupied 
intensely witli self, as the great centre 
and source of strength. Like the sister 
Rachael in Dante, sitting all day before 
her mirror, 

* mai non si smaga 

Del siTo ammiraglio e siede.tutto giorno.’ 

“ To this power of sel^concentration, 
by which alone all the other powers of 
genius are made available, there is, of 
course, no such disturbing and fatal 
enemy as those sympathies and affections 
that draw the mind out ac^vely towards 
others; and, accordingly, it will be found, 
tliat among those who have felt within 
themselves a call to immortality, the 
greater number have, by a sort of in¬ 
stinct, kept aloof from such ties, and. 
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instead of the softer duties and rewards more purely and abstractedly the poet 

of being amiable, reserved themselves for hail he been less tlioroughly in all his 

the high hazardous chances of being pursuits and propensities the man, yet 

great. In looking back through the lives from this very mixture and alloy has it 

of tlie most illustrious poets, the class of arisen that his pages bear so deeply the 

intellect in which the characteristic fea- stamp of real life, and that in the works 

tures of genius are perhaps most strongly of no poet, with the exception of Shake- 

marked, we shall find thati^ith scarcely speare, can every various mood of the 

one exception, from Homerllownto Lord mind, whether solemn or gay, whether 

Byron, they have been, in \heir several inclined to the ludicrous or the sublime, 

degrees, restless and solitary spirits, with whether seeking to divert itself with the 

minds wrapped up, like silk-worms, in follies of society or panting after the 

their own taftks, either strangers or relreis grantfeur of solitary nature, find so readily 

tb domestic ties, and bearing about with a strain^f sentiment in accordance with 


them a deposit for posterity in their 
Boul^, to the jealous watching‘and en¬ 
riching of which almost all other thoughts 
and coiisidenttions have been sacrificed. 

** * To follow poetry us one ought,* 
says the authority 1 have already quoted, 

* one must forget father and mother, and 
cleave to it alone.* In tliese few words 
is pointed out the sole path tlmt leads 
genius to greatness. On such terms 
alone are the high places of fume to be 
won; nothing less tlian the sacrifice of 
the entire man cai# achieve them. How¬ 
ever delightful, therefore, may ho the 
spectacle of a man of genuis tamed and 
domesticated in society, taking docilely 
upon him the yoke of the social tie, and 
enlightening, witlio^t disturbing, the 
sphere in wliich he moves, we must, 
ueverllieless, in tlie midst of our {^mira¬ 
tion, bear in mind that it is nO^ thus 
smootlily or amiably immortality ha.s been 
ever struggled for or won. The poet 
tiius circumst«nced m ay be popular—may 
be loved, for the of himself 

and those linked with him : he isdn the 
right road, but not for greatness. I'he 
marks by which Fume bus always sepa¬ 
rated her great martyrs from the rest of 
mankind are not upon him, and the cnwn 
cannot be his. He may dazzle, may cap¬ 
tivate tlie circle, and oven the times in 
whicli he lives j but be is not for here¬ 
after. 

“ To die general description here 
given of that high class of human in¬ 
telligences to which lie belonged, the 
character of Lord Byron was, in many 
respects, h signal exception. Born with 
Strong affections and ardent ])as8ions, 
the world had, from first to last, too firm 
a hold on his symjiuthies to let imagina¬ 
tion altogetlier usurp tlie place of reality, 
either in his ^elings or in the objects 
of them. His life, indeed, was one con • 
tinned struggle between that instinct of 
genius which was for ever drawing him 
back into the lonely laboratory of self, 
and tliose impulses of passion, ambi¬ 
tion, and vanity, which again hurried 
him off into the crowd, and entangled 
him in its interests ; and though i| may 
be granted, that he would have been 


Its every passing tone. 

But while the naturally warm cast 
of his affections and temperament gave 
thus a substance and truth to his social 
feelings, which those of too many of his 
fellow-votaries of genius have wanted, it 
was not to he expected that an imagina¬ 
tion of such range and pow’er should 
have been so early developed, and unre¬ 
strainedly indulged, without producing 
at last some of those effects u])on the 
heart whicli have invariably been found 
attendant on such a predominance of 
this faculty. It must have h<ien ob¬ 
served, indeed, that the period when 
his natural affections flourished most 
healthily was before he had yet arrived 
at the full consciousness of his genius, 
before imagination had yet accustomed 
him to those glaring pictures after 
gazing upon which all else appeared 
cold and colourless. From the moment 
of this initiation into the wonders of his 
own mind, a distaste for the realities of 
life began to grow upon him. Not even 
tliat intense craving after affection which 
nature had implanted in him, could keep 
^ his ardour still alive in a pursuit w'hose 
results fell so short of his ‘ imaginings 
and though from time to time the com¬ 
bined warmth of his fancy and tempera¬ 
ment was able to call up a feeling, which 
to Ins eyes wore the semblance of love, 
it may be questioned whether his heart 
had ever much share in such passions; 
or whether, after his first launch into the 
boundless sea of imagination, be could 
ever have been brought back, and fixed 
by any lasting attachment. Actual ob¬ 
jects there were in but too great num¬ 
ber, who, as long as the illusion con¬ 
tinued, kimilp(f up his thoughts, and 
‘were the themes of^his song. But they 
were after all little more than mere 
di;eams of the hour; the qualities with 
which he invested them were almost all 
ideal„ nor could have stood the test of a 
mtnth*a, or even week’s, cohabitation. 
It was but the reflections of his own 
bright conceptions that he saw in each 
new object, and while persuading him¬ 
self that they furnished the models of 
his heroines, he was, on the contrary, 
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but fancying that he beheld his heroii|as 
in them. I 

“ There needs no stronger proof of 
the predominance of imagination in these 
attachments than his own serious avowal 
in the Journal already given, that often 
when in the company of the woman he 
most loved, he found Iiimaelf secretly 
W'ishing for the solitude of his own study. 
It was there, indeed, in the silence and 
abstraction of that study, that the cliief 
scene of his mistress’s empire and glory 
lay. It was there that, uncheck^ by 
reality, and without any fear of#ii« dis- 
enchantments of truth, he could view 
her through the medium of his own 
fervid fancy, enamour himself of an idol 
of his own creating, and out of a brief 
delirium of a few days or weeks, send 
forth a dream of beauty and passion 
tlirougli all ages. 

“ \N0nle such a])peara to have been 
the imaginative character of his loves 
(of all except the one that lived un- 
([uenched through all), his friendships, 
though, of course, far less subject to the 
influence of fancy, could not fail to ex- 
liibit also aom<‘ fevitiires characteristic of 
the i>eculiar mind in which they sprung. 
It w'as a usual saying of his ow*n, and 
will be found repeated in some of his 
letters, that he had ‘ no genius for friend¬ 
ship,* and that w'hatever capacity he 
might once have possessed for that scji- 
timeiit had vanised with his youth. If 
in saying tliis he shaped his notions of 
friendship according to the romantic 
standard of his boyliood, the fact must 
be admitted ; but as far as the assertion 
was meant to imply, tliut he had become 
incapable of warm, manly, and lasting 
friendsbip, such a charge against himself 
was unjust, and J am not the only living 
testimony of its injustice.’* 

Mr. Moore in this certainly flatters 
his own vanity. 

“ To a certain degre<\ however, in Ins 
friendships, the eflects of a too vivid 
imagination in disipialifying the mind 
for the (old contact of reality were 
visible. We are told that Petrarclr 
(who in this respect, as in most others, 
may be regarded as a genuine representa¬ 
tive of the potitic character) abstained 
purposely from a too fiequ?nt intercourse 


witli bis nearest friends, lest from the 
sensitiveness he was so aware of in him¬ 
self, there should occur any thing that 
might chill bis regard for them; and 
though Lord Byron w as of a nature too 
full of social and kindly impulses ever 
to tliink of such a precaution, it is a 
fact, confirmatory at least of the prin-. 
ciple on whic^ his bn)tlier poet, Petrarch, 
acted, tliat vhe friends, whetlier of his 
youtli or manhood, of whom he had seen 
least through life, were those of W’hom 
he always thought and spoke with the 
most w'armth and fondness. Being brought 
less often to the touchstone of familiar 
lutercoufte, they stood naturally a h^ter 
chance of being adopted us the favourites 
of his imagination, and of sharing in 
consequence a portion of that bright 
colounng res^ved for all that gave it 
interest and pleasure. Next to the dead, 
therefore, whose hold upon his fancy 
had •been placed beyond all risk of 
severance, those friemds whom he but 
saw occasional!}'’, and by such favourable 
glimpses as renewed the first kindly 
iippressioti they had3made, were the 
surest to live unchangingly, and W'itliout 
shadow, in his nmmory.” 

This article has already extended so 
far beyond all reasonable liinifs, that 
nothing but the importance of the 
subject can extenuate the offence; we > 
shall, ^refore, briefly remark in con¬ 
clusion, that there is one very great 
fault in the book, besides tlie general 
loose phrases of Mr. Moose’s peculiar* 
style—we to''the disregard of 

persongl feelings with which living in¬ 
dividuals are treated by name, save in 
^ those instances where his own friends 
are spoken of, and then every objec¬ 
tionable passage, both from Byron*s 
Letters and Journal, is carefully emas¬ 
culated. Mucli, too, of Byron’s fulsome 
yearning for the great might have been 
reserved for posterity. A prudent nar¬ 
rative would, we are persuaded, have 
been more acceptable, and the subject 
required it,—still the work is a valuable 
addition to 1‘higlish literature; and it 
contains lessons, both as to character 
and metaphysics, not only curious in 
themselves but interesting as studies. 
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A HA&D HtT rO& A DAMOSfitX. 

4 

Those eyes of blue^ those eyes of blue. 
That are thus fondly suiOg^-— 

Why, why, will they thus siie ? 
Have^en my hearths undoing! 

Their soff; enthralling loveliness. 

Deep rapture her^ inspires ; 

Bntf B.osa, who, oh! who co^ld guess, 
They were such wandering fiijis! 

f 

Those rosy lips, those rosy lips, 

Tliat know‘full well to woo. 

Bright ns the bud the bee>bird sips. 

With all its fragrance, too I 

The serfient, coil’d your heart beneath, 
Hath Jeft its flowery lair; 

And, gliding softjn many a wreath, 

Hath breath’d its poison—there! 


SOKG. 

“ Oh! I could whisper thee a fafe.” 

Oh 1 PBOlild whisper thee a tale,” 

That to thy <beek might bring a blush. 
Did I but know it might prevail! 

Not Music’s gush, • 

With dll its moving wilderment. 

Hath in such tlirilling rapture sent! 

But thou art like the star, whose light 
Shews radiant from yon azure sky ; 
Yet, type of thee, it beams too bright 
For mortal eye: 

Such of thy beauty are the rays— 

I dare not speak, and—can but gaze 1 
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tilt/ ATHSKAUM CLUB-HOUSE. 


Among the many effects ^icb have 
manifested themselves by our associa¬ 
tion with our foreign neighbours, per¬ 
haps none were more striking than the 
formation of the Clubs at the west erid 
of the town, which of late years have 
attracted so mucli attention'. • 

Tlieir advantages in bringing persons 
of power and ability into contact are no 
doubt a groat desideraluni in a coun¬ 
try like England, whose domestic man¬ 
ners prevent that general intercourse* 
among all classes of ])eople which is so 
much more the chamctoristic feature of 
continental society. 

Here, if a man entered into what is 
called society, his evenings w(‘re gene- 
nilly spent in walking through the formal 
cjuadrille, squeezing himself among the 
crowded company of a drawing-room, 
or, disgusted with the heartlessness and 
flippancy which but loo mueii predo¬ 
minate in such meetings, s(*eking re¬ 
fuge in the more (‘Xciling and dang(*rous 
amusements of tlio card-lable or tlie 
dice. Thus would nights roll awr^, 
one after auoth(*r; lh(>s{' who were rich 
spending their money in endeavouring 
to outvie each other in their extrava¬ 
gance ; and thosa who partook oi‘ it, 
too poor to return tftc compliment paid, 
received with eiivy tlie entertainment 
whicli ostentation bestowed; whil<‘ 
otliers, too pro ad to accept tliat which 
they were too poor to return, Ibund 
themselves entirely excluded. 

The first Club which wa.s established 
.soon convinced the world Jiow easy it 
was to unite the advantages of good 
society with economy. The hint was 
taken: men, known by their influ¬ 
ence, their connexions, and attain¬ 
ments, formed them.selves into com¬ 
mittees, and, by a judicious selection 
of members, otJier (^lubs were made; ' 
persons equally distinguished by their 
literary or scientific acquir<*ments , 
were no longer separated by tlie gulfs 
which riches might have placed between 
them,—the orator and the mathema¬ 
tician, the peer, the painter, and. the 
poet,—all met on an equal footings 
wl^ile the babbling trifler was excluded, 
and taught to seek his passport to so¬ 
ciety in the improvement of his mind, 
and not to trust to the tie of his neck¬ 
cloth, the cut of his coat, or the polish 
of his shoe. Such were the effects 
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which the establishment of many of the 
C’hibs were hoped to produce; and. 
they* have ' a ^’eat measure juc-* 
ceerlcd. <f 

The United Ser\'ico was soon afler 
follow’^t^d by the University, the Tra¬ 
vellers', the Athona:um,and many others- 
Men distinguished by their valour, 
their learning, or the acquirements ob- 
tnined foreign trtivel, were lhr<;wn 
into masses, where an interchange of 
ideas might adrl to thr* general stock 
of knowledge,* and stimulate otherf? to 
follow ilioir example, or r(‘niain ex- 
cludeil altogetlier. These circumstances 
naturolly led to the <*n*ction ofC'lul)- 
llouses; and the opening of the new 
stie(*t offered a fine field for the arclii- 
tc<‘1 to raise up structtircs which luiglit 
rotiiain lasting monufnenls of jmblie 
spirit, which wotdd indicate the stale 
of jHiblic infbnnatioji and judgment 
in luaUers of archit<‘eture, and which 
sliould have been monuments ofbeauly 
and good Uiste. ’ 

We Iiiivc b(‘en led into these; re- * 
marks by the bnilding of the last-men¬ 
tioned C'lnb-house, the Athona'um, 
which occujiies so conspicuous a figure 
among what arc generally t;.‘nne<l tlu*' 
new improvt'iftenlsT'^and now ftat its 
scaffblt^ng is cleared away, stands 
forth on the site of Carlton House*, 

* vvliich htis been sw'ept off* to make room 
for its foundatKjhs, “ rearing its jmiud 
head,'* and challenging the critic's ex¬ 
amination. 

I'lu! riub, whose future meetings are 
destined to be held within its wsdls, 
was established, if our infonnaliou lx* 
correct, for the purpose of bringing to¬ 
gether those wlio had power and patron¬ 
age with those whe^^ere distiugiiislnsl 
by their professional skill. The soldier 
wlio meets the soldier, and tlu* divine 
who asHociates with the divine, cannot 
, he su])]>osed to take a very ileep interest 
in architecture; but tlnsHHub, where 
the patron and the artist are supposed 
to meet together—where the farmer 
would seek the advici' of tlie latter, and 
the latter the encouragement of the 
former, led us to exyiect, when w(; 
heard of its proposed erection, a build¬ 
ing worthy of the lugh-soimding namo 
which Iliad been assumes!. We had- 
lumped that that tissue of cast-iron,and 
wliilewash which reaches from Pall 

N 
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Mall to Portland Place** would, at one 
end at least, have had a rcdoemiii" 
spot to have balanced the absurdity 
standing; at the other, but too stronp^ly 
stamping the character of the whole, 
and making a fit fiaia cormiat opm, 
and looking like wliat the extin¬ 
guisher of good taste. We had flat¬ 
tered ourselves that, for once at least, 
pro])ortion and propriety, solidity 
and elegance/'those four cardinal vir¬ 
tues of architecture, would have found 
a local habitation;" but we have 
been disapjiointed. VVhy we Wen^ dis¬ 
appointed remains to bi* shewn. We 
need not tell our readers that the archi¬ 
tect, with the ]datrs Stuart in his 
possession, will* oasts and examples 
witliout number of the pure style of 
the Athenians before Ins eyes, has 
thought f ro])er to have recourse to the 
^eicenioisla;' that he seeks his models 
in the revival, not in tlie perfection of 
the art; that he^ooks for his examples 
among the Italians, who learned from 
the Homans, who were taught by tlu^ 
(/reeks; tlmt, in fact, he is a copyist 
of copyists of copyists. Ifthisbolhe 
direction \diicli pu!>lie taste is now to 
take,— if Vignola and Scamozzi are to 
be preferred to fetinns and Callicrates, 
by the same nile Michael Angelo will 
bear away the palm from Phidias; nay, 

• ere long shall ha^e the frittered 
friezes of Hcrninij'TWln projections 
projecting from projections." v Ik)Tro- 
mini, too, will be nwived in all his 
glory,—tlui I'alazzo Spada become a 
model of pure taste,-^nd pictures in 
plaster, and palaces built in perspec¬ 
tive, will be mad(' the order of the day. 

The ground story, as it is near(‘st 
the observer, must form the first ob¬ 
ject to which our remarks opply. It is 
what is called “rusticated." The object 
of rustics is strength, their origin an 
imitation of those largo (’yclopian-liko 
masses of stone li^ieh distinguish the 
works of the Tuscans, and arc found in 
the remains of the early edifices of 
Home; it is, therefore, when properly ^ 
applied, in ^Iie low'er stories of houses, 
being next the foundation; hut here this 
is not the case, ns it rises from a plain, 
smocrtli, plastered basement story. Nei¬ 
ther is its characteristic feature of bold¬ 
ness consistently kept up: the too large 
and too frequently repeaUid joints in 
the rustics rlestroy the effect of their 
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ajeompanying mouldings. The archi¬ 
traves which surround the windows, 
instead of being what their name im¬ 
plies, and compensating by their 
strength for the space which they en¬ 
compass, are cut away, and made to 
look weak and liny,—an object quite 
unnccesstuy, as the straight arcli above 
(the very w'orst form a rustic arch can 
assume) seems ready to sink with its 
owr> weight, and crush the window it 
was ireaut to protect. The cornice 
over them is of a pietic with the work 
beneath ; it supports a balcony which 
we have lieard censured as too light, 
but that, if any thing, is a fault on the 
right side. Tlie Minerva on the porck 
(we cannot call it portico) is good, and 
ill character: tlie Inmi rilievi above, 
which we believe to be a restoration of 
the Panatheuan procession of the Par¬ 
thenon, is also very apposite; it is wrong 
only in its situation — it should have 
been placed within, not on the outside. 
No person wlio reflects for an instant 
on the soaking, drizzling rains and sud¬ 
den sharj) contracting frosts with which 
our wintry atmosphere is blessed, but 
must be aware that the stone, after 
having, like a sponge, absorbed the 
water, which by a sudden change had 
become contracted and congealed into 
ice, then burst open by a sudden thaw, 
will, ere* many winters are over, crack, 
iiake ofl\ and destWy the slightly re¬ 
lieved outlines, which will be besmeared 
and blackened by the sooty streaks that 
mark the tricklings of tlie thaw. 

Who that remembers the noseles.s 
block'^ <'alled <^uecn Anne’s statue, 
which a short time since graced, or 
rather disgmeed St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
but must be convinced of the ab¬ 
surdity of exposing delicate sculpture 
to a climate lik(; ours. Here are not 
the dashing passing thunder-storm of 
(1 recce, or the warm, dry, and pre¬ 
serving elimate of 3’^^gypt. Nature must 
be consulted, or the consequences of 
the neglect ?>e suffered. Among the 
Greeks, the sculpture (we are speaking 
of Imssi rilievi) which was exposed 
ill their entablatures was in some de¬ 
gree protected by the comice from 
any accidents w'liich might arise 
L-O-om the weather; the shadow of its 
lower member, however, was of still 
greater service than that, as it as¬ 
sisted materially in what is technically 


* Tlie County Fire Office aniUthe Junior United Service Club House are 
exceptions to this remark* 
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termed making out'^ tlie subject,’Ijy 
the dark edge of its shadow, which, as 
it passed over the figures, marked the 
rounded limbsanddeeply indented folds 
of the drapery. Tn this building the 
cornice is too high up to give much 
protection from the woatluT, or much 
shadow to tlie figures; and even if it 
did cast any, the profile of tho ino- 
dillons breaking in upon the sljjidow 
which the lower m(*mber of the cornice 
casts, would confuse the outlint it was 
intended to render distinct, 

Tlie building is finished with a balus¬ 
trade. Without washing to be too sev(*re 
on the architect, wc arc compelleil to 
notice this also as a defect. A balus¬ 


trade, as every one knows, is a pro¬ 
tection whicli is required to prevent 
passengers falling (»lf a staircase, a ter¬ 
race, or, in short, any situation where 
it may be supposed ihnt people are in 
the habit oLwalking; its fitness of 
application,^!! guarding against a fall 
into the area, or its use in the balcony, 
are evident; hut who would ever think 
of promenading on the roof, unless it 
were entirely fiat ? We thought, on first 
viewing it from J^all Mall, that such 
%vas thqicase; hut the roof, which is 
visible to any ont; passing down lli^fent 
Street, destroys the illusion, and too 
clearly shews the delect of which we 
complain, • 


OK TIXTMAN PKRFECTTIULITY. 


It is proposed, in this jiapor, to dis¬ 
cuss the iinporuint question, VVliether 
■we have any reason to condiidc, from 
tho nature and liistory of mankind, that 
tlie humaii nice continually advanee to 
a more jjcrfect state of social being. 

Many great names and higli authori¬ 
ties might be adduced in siqiport of 
the affirmative; but it is not the inten¬ 
tion of the present essay to avouch 
the opinions of others, but to slate our 
own;—not to adopt deductions, hut to 
form conclusions for ourselves. 

The proper study of mankind is 
man,” says the poet. Man is the sub¬ 
ject of the investigation pro[K)sed in 
this essay — man, his nature and his 
liistory;—a maze, indeed, in winch 
we may bo most easily lost, and extri¬ 
cated hut with difficulty. Wluil gowe 
out into the wilderness to see t A reed 
shaken with the wind r 

Such, indeed, is man!—The most 
exalted is but a reed upon the mountain 
top, only the more exposed to the blast 
of circumstance, tho tempest of event, 
and the whirlwind of paiftion. If it be 
true that temptation is irvesistihlo wliere 
the motives arc the same, man, jdaced 
in such a situation of peril,and naturally 
ambitious for arbitrary sway,—bent 
to tlie same purposes, induced by* the 
same interests, and ruled liy tlie same 
motives, which by nature ajipear to be 
almost the inevitable concomitants of 
such a stale,—must arrive at the same 
end, and advance to the same conse¬ 
quences ; and in evidence of this, it is 
said that History has but one page !— 


“ This is tho Ttiornl of nil luimnn tnles, 
*1'is but tilt* same rehearsal of the past— 
And History, willi all her volumes vast, 

J las hut ono page ! 

O agony ! that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! 

‘‘ I'liero is nohojie for nations ! Search 
th(* page 

Of many thousand years —the daily scene, 
'Dio flow and ehh of each recurring age, 

'I h* everlasting to he whicl/Hias been, 
Hath taught us nSf^t or little.” 

Each line is llio same—all her volumes 
are alike. Tliere is no distinction in 
(}nxs,or in ages, Tlunx' is nothing new 
Ixuieath th(* sun. It would, indeed, lx* 
a novelty, would our adversaries, and 
tlie adversaries of man, say, if the ques- 
tion in wliicli the writer has engaged 
could be answenxl in the affirmative. 

Again — “ Whiit go ye out into the 
■wilderness to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment ? ndiohl, they who wear 
soft raiment arc in kings’ liouses.” 
Tliey are—in the very place wlicre 
othcT tjian soft raiment is needed ; 
armour of proof—the breast]date and 
llu; mail—tho helm and4lie shield— 
are fitter for tho situation. Hut here 
Luxury, the siren, reigns — and when 
tlie rude gale comes, it finds the per¬ 
fumed violet where it expected to meet 
tlu? gnarled oak. It is surely ill-judged 
to advance the lily of tlie valley to the 
hill-top. Nature is consistent in all 
her operations but in tlie world of man. 
I'or initn makes a boa.st of forsaking 
h<#, and, in her stead, enthrones a 
specious art and worships it, which at 
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lengtli strips him of his defence, and self, as he governs it now by inferior 
provokes his destruction to come upon deities. Rage and cruelty did not then 
him. prevail upon earth; war and sedition 

l^t us push our inquiries farther. were not so much as known. God 

What go ye out to sec 't A prophet V* liimself took care of the sustenance of 

Ay, the everlasting to he wliich hath mankind, and was their guardian and 

been—the past is but an'^anticipation shepherd; there were no magistrates, 

of the future—Nay, more tniin a no civil polity, as there are now. In 

prophet!”—Man, past, present, and those happy days men sprung out of 

to come! Stand by and sec liim pass. the bpsom of the earth, which produced 

This is the representative of the human them of itself like flowers and trees, 

race!—whose claims to ])erfecti()n we The fertile fields yielded fruits and com 

have now undertaken duly te a])|)rc- without the labour of tillage. Mankind 

ciat&. Wliat see you—-hnt the maui- stood in no need of raiment to cover 

fest wreck of a once noble vessel? with tlieir bodies, being troubled with no 

banner and with tackle torn, uncijunl inclemency of the seasons; and they 

to the wind and tide, yetf'striving with look theii rest upon beds of turf of a 

the vast ocean and the sombix' sky! jicrjictual verdure. Under the reign of 

Still the spent and weary pilot struggles Jupiter, Saturn, the master of the uni¬ 
at the helm. The mind of Reason still vers(‘, having quitted, as it wore, the 

makes essay, and sliews of what it were ruins of Jus empire, hid himself in an 

capable with better means and more* inaccessible retreat. The inferior gods, 

advantages. Lgok vigain—then* are who governed under him, retired like- 


th(‘ materials of greatness about it— 
though now a wreck, its original fashion 
and manufacture were ^Kirfeet aud eoin- 
plcto. Its Hnilder was a good work¬ 
man, and tlip tvorl^wa'i worthy of his 
bauds, (t did him honour—it was a 


wise ; the very foundations ofthe world 
were shaken liy motions contrary to its 
]>rinoii)le and its end, and it lost its 
beauty and its lustre, llien it was that 
good and evil wen? blended together, 
flut in the end, lest the world should 


masterpiece. Oh! when he launelied 
it, it w'as a finished creation, beautiful 
and glorious! Behold it now—six 
.thousand ygavs it hath been struggiing 
thus—six thousac:^years the helins- 
mau has been contending with the 
elements— sometimes sleeping from 
weariness, sometimes roused to super¬ 
natural energy, sometimes catching- 
glimpses of the port, but never reach¬ 
ing it; and, alas ! hopeless is its state, 
and lost its condition, until the storm 
be past—until the tempest be over— 
until the skies be appeased—and it at 
length arrive at some near harbour, 
and the great Architect restore it to its 
original majesty and strength. And he 
sliall restore it—Oh! for a voice from 
this high philosojihic point of prospect 
to raise a universal shout, wlpcli the 
higliest heaven should reverberate! 
Man shall 1^ restored—he shall con¬ 
tinually advance towards perfection— 
ho shall conquer the goal! llis millen¬ 
nium is at hand—^liis eternity cometli I 
Not only our own, but the mytlio- 
logy of the ancients, acknowledged the 
fall, and anticipated the recovery and 
restoration, of the human race. Thus 
the sublime Plato describes the primi¬ 
tive state of the world:—(fod wfis 
thou the Prince and common Fallter 
of all; he govemed the world by him- 


bf, plunged in an eternal abyss of con¬ 
fusion, God, the author of the primitive 
order, will appear again and resume the 
reins of einjiire. Then he will change, 
amend, cmhellisli, and restore, the 
whole frame of nature, and put an end 
to decay of age, to diseases, and death.” 
Such were the anticipations in which 
Plato indulged, that lively hope which 
is an immortal instinct of human nature. 
]x)oking to tlie source whence tliat in¬ 
stinct came, wlio so dull as not to jier- 
oeive that the perfections of Deity are 
involved in this question? The more 
perfect the creature, the more perfect 
the Oeator. Man is a palace, a temple 
—the Deity the architect. Exposed to 
chance and change, and subject to tlie 
domination of Time, the architecture 
decays beneath the tyrant’s touch, and 
gradually becomes a ruin. Genius 
loves its own creations—it is careful 
of its fame: Genius is the standard of 
the human, as moral perfection is of 
the Divine mind—and, properly con¬ 
sidered, there is an intimate connexion 
between Genius and moral order. 
Would the Genius of the human mind, 
iiad it the power to preserve its handi¬ 
work from imitation and decay, or to 
restore it to its original stability and 
perfection, be careless of tlie child of 
iia creation ^be so unmindful of its 
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own renown as to suffer it to become presides! Wiio shall say of what his 

a heap, and lose for ever ll\c n^ani- imagination is not capable—of what it 

fc.stations and evidence of that skill may not be percipient? of wliat oom- 
which it was once so anxious to shew binations it may be inventive—of what 

forth and eternise ? Would the creative ideas it may be creative ? Tlie genius 

energy of the Divine mind, which doth or native imtitude of the inferior ani- 

possess the power'—and is not, can inaJs is cojpmon to every indivielual of 

not be, subject to mutation — be thus the same Ipecies; they may, they do, 

capricious, thus regardless of that difler in degree—in kind they are the 

masterpiece which he framed a(^er the same. Individual instanc(;s of superior 
most perfect model, namely, lus own excellence in degree are but as those 
image, and breathed into it t portion of Sluikespcare and Milton among 
of his own spirit? poet.s-^of Locke and Newton among 

We will proceed to examine evi- philosophers. J3ut with man—tife in- 

dence. We will see whether wliat is dividual is, as it were, a S])ecics in 


rationally to be Iio])ed for, is likely to 
be effected. We will investigate the 
nature and history of man 

“ What u piece of work is man—how 
iiohlo in reason I how iniinit<' in f;wul- 
lies ! in form and motion liow exjiress 
and admirable I in action how like an 
angel—in apprehension how like a god!” 

Such are the lofty terms in which 
the bard of Avon cliamcterises the nice 
of wbicli he was so excellent a re])iv- 
sentative. It will, however, bo well to 
add to this descri])tion one by another 
poet, the philosophic author of •the 
Essay on Many who portrays man as 

** Placed on this isthmus of a middle 


himself; we are not all ])oets, all plii- 
losopliers—•each man is a separate 
problem, distinct not only in degree 
but kind. It is observable also, tliai 
tl»<? brute is the same now that he was 
four thousand years ago — man has 
made gigantic strides, lint this is 
unticipating the ar^imeiit. 

flenius outstrips the age in which 
it flourishes—it is always a century 
beforehand—and the succeeding ag(^ 
arrives to its standard, and is equal 
with it. Js it not harder now for a 
man to sot up us an original genius 
than it had iieen in tlie days of IJomcr ( 
And wherefore ? llecausc,'* as V^il- 
tnire says, ‘‘ tliero is so much light, so 
much cultivation.’^ But minds wliich 


state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic 
side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic's 
pride, 

110 hangs between; iu doubt to act or 

rest, 

111 doubt to deem himself a god or beast; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefr*r ; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to 


would have bi^ j^ jj oeinciT prodigies In 
•.ui ignorant and adoring age arc but on 
a pal now with tlieir neighbours and 
friends. The uuinlK‘r of cultivated 
minds, abounding like trees in a thuik 
and flourishing forest, prevents any 
single individual from raising his head 
far above tlie rest. It is a question 
wdiether Homer or Sliakespearc would 
command tliat admiration and wonder 
with whicfi we are accustomed to cori- 


It is confessed, though assimilated to 
angels and allied to Deity, yet tlial, 
in what relates to his animal economy, 
man is no less kindred to the brute. 
He must say to the vWDrin, thou art 
my brother,'' and to corruption, “ thou 
art my sister." Many of the faculties 
which ’ he possesses are possessed ,by 
the inferior animals. Sensation and 


template them, were they now to begin 
the strife with no more positive and 
jiersoual advantages than they pos¬ 
sessed in their own limes. Yet wo 
always have genius flourishing and 
exalting its bead above the general 
standard, and asserting the supremacy 
of the human mind. '*Still it burns 
forward to the new and the unknown. 
The discoveries of science and the 


volition arc common to them and him. 
Even an oyster may lay claim to ima¬ 
gination, and the ant and the bee have 
genius and aptitude. But how infi¬ 
nitely more exquisite the mechanism 
by which his sensations are made avail¬ 
able—how much more extensive the 
dominion over which his imperial will 


ojierations of art will assist iUs pro¬ 
gress and urge its efforts; and we may 
look forward with a well-grounded 
hope that the efforts of genius will far 
exceed the sublimest labours of an¬ 
tiquity, in poetry, sculpture, painting, 
•and music. That philosophical genius 
is rapidly advancing to perfection; who 
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can doubt ? The mind acquires strength 
by exercise, and knowledge is to it as 

g ower. The improvement (says D. 

tewart) which the faculty of memory 
acquires by mere exercise, is an evi¬ 
dence that all our powew, Jjoth of mind 
and body, may be streiigth^ed by ap- 
pUcation to their proper purpose. The 
phenomenon is resolvable into this ulti¬ 
mate law of our nature. The writer is 
happy to perceive that the philosojdiy 
of the human mind is likely to become 
a general object of study ; andy by its 
influence, the education which is now 
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bilious priesthood founded its induence, 
wem become, in the times of Archi¬ 
medes and Hipparchus, the subjects of 
common education in the public schools 
of Greece. In the last century, a few 
years of study were sufficient for com¬ 
prehending all that Archimedes and 
Ilippiirchus knew; and, at present, 
two years employed under an able 
teach^ carry the student beyond those 
conclusions which limited the inquiries 
of Leibnitz and of Newton. Let any 
person reflect on these facts: let him 
follow the immense chain which con¬ 


general, promises to be conducted upon 
proper ])rinciples,—principles condu¬ 
cive to the improvement of the species. 
What must be the effect of educating 
the lower orders t It must place them 
on a level with the higher ranks — it 
must tend to the establishment of 


nects tlie inquiries of Euler with those 
of a priest of Memphis; let him ob¬ 
serve, at each e])och, how genius out¬ 
strips the present age, and how it is 
overt«aken by mediocrity in the next: 
be wiW perceive that nature has fur¬ 
nished us with the means of abridging 


mental equality—it will jmt them in 
possession of the means to raise them¬ 
selves in society—and they who would 
retain their present relative situation 
must advance in the scale of intellect. 


and facilitating our intellectual labours, 
and that tliere is no reason for appre¬ 
hending that such simplifications can 
ever have an end. He will perceive, 
that at the moment when a multitude 


nie base of that ])yramid, which is 
society, must be indefli.^iely enlarged, 
and in proportion to its (iiilargement 
must the apex of the structure ascend, 
till it become not only neighbour to 
the sky, but pinnacled in the heavens, 
r Knowledge is allied to wLsdom — 
wisdom is identifieiiwAh virtue; the se 
arc self-evident propositions.. Let 
knowledge increiisc—conceive for a 
moment that the increase of any know¬ 
ledge should tend to wisdom, to truth, 
and we arrive at that consummation 
which is so devoutly to be wislied. 
The history of the sciences bears evi¬ 
dence to the as.scrtion. In consequence, 
for instance, of the gradual improve¬ 
ment which takes place in language 
as an instrument of thought, the classi¬ 
fications both of things and facts with 
which the infant faculties of each suc¬ 
cessive race are conversant, are more 
just and more comprehensive* than 
those of their predecessors. Indeed, 
amongst som * of those who enjoy the 
advantages of early instruction, many 
of the most remote and wonderful con¬ 
clusions of the Jmman intellect arc, 
even in infancy, as comjdetely fami¬ 
liarised to the mind us the most obvious 
phenomena which the material world 
exhibits to their senses. Tliose ele¬ 
mentary truths of geometry of 
astronomy,” says^an eloquent writer, 
“ which in India and Egypt forme!6 
an occult science, upon whi<di an am- 


of particular solutions and of insulated 
facts begin to distract tlie attention and 
to ovcrchai^e the memory, the fonner 
griftlually lose tiiemselves in one gene¬ 
ral method, and the latter unite in one 
general law; and that these‘generalisa¬ 
tions, continually succeeding one to 
unotlier, like the successive multipli¬ 
cations of a number by itself, have no 
othci limit than that infinity which the 
human faculties arc unable to compre- 
liciul.” 

I'he long reign of error in the world, 
and the influence it maintains even in 
an age of liberal inquiry, far from being 
favourable to the supposition that hu¬ 
man reason is destined to be for ever 
the .s])ort of prejudice and absurdity, 
demonstrates the tendency whicli there 
is to permanence in established insti¬ 
tutions, and jironiises an eternal stabi¬ 
lity to true philosophy, when it shall 
once have acquired the ascendant, and 
when ]>roper ifieuns shall be employed 
* to su]iporl it, by a more perfect system 
of education. 

*■ Let us suppose this era were arrived, 
and that, instead of contracting those 
^rcjifdices which the philosopher almost 
finds it impossible to encounter and de- 
.stroy,chil(Hiood and youth were imbued 
with prepossessions to support the pure 
and sublime truths of an enlightened 
morality. How susceptible is die ten¬ 
der mind of deep, of permanent im¬ 
pressions ! The character, the happi- 
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ness of indmduals, depends on liie 
casual associations formed in childhood 
among various ideas, feelings, and affec¬ 
tions. If it be possible to interest the 
imagination and tlie heart in favour of 
error, it is at least no less possible to 
interest them in favour of truth. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that those warm anticipations are a little 
damped when we turn to ancient his¬ 
tory, and contemplate the rise aiid fall 
of Greece and Rome. It seenj^ as if a 
limit were put to the improvement of 
society, to which, when it arrives, it 
immediately retrogrades, declines, and 
falls,— 

** First freedom, and then glory ; when 
that fails. 

Wealth, vice, corruption,—barbarism 
at lust.’' 

But the nations of antiquity were in 
a very different situation from those of 
the present time; nay, the human race 
was in a different condition. Th.e 
use of writing was then considerably 
more limited,—a use and a habit that 
induces another u})on the natural me¬ 
mory, that preserves the recollection 
of the relations among diflierent i)hy- 
sical events, and the connexions amdng 
different relations, thus leading us on, 
gradually, easily, and sui'cly, to the dis¬ 
covery of general laws. The art of 
printing, also, disseminating and per¬ 
petuating truth, throwing that light upon 
tyranny and superstition which is their 
destruction, and produciug that vital 
atmosphere in whicli freedom breathes 
and lives, was to diem unknown. J^'roni 
the vrant of these appliances and means 
to boot, the old states arriving at their 
altitude were enervated by luxury, and 
fell,—luxury wliich, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, would Irnve strengtliened 
and established. Indeed, that indul¬ 
gence which enervates, as it soon loses 
the character, is improperly called by 
die name of luxury, which is the pos¬ 
session of the most megps of happiness 
available in a certain age and country 
to individual indulgence. So long as* 
pleasure attends this indulgence, it is 
luxury; if it be pursued till the qualms 
of the conscience, or of the stomach, 
ensue, it is the abuse, excess—it Re¬ 
quires another name. That knowledge 
which is wisdom, dial wisdom which is 
virtue, will correct the abuse, and cou- 
firtn the utility. The jjress will come 
in to correct the license, and establish 
the liberty 5 and as these opei’atious 


combine and become effective, men 
will perceive that the heaat and the 
mind, the feelings and the affections, 
have their luxuries too, and thus in¬ 
dulgence will be refined until virtue 
become the chief happiness, as indeed 
it is, and mea esteem no other luxury 
than that “ i|f doing good.’’ 

It is possible to push this dicory yet 
further, and extend diis }X’rfectibihty to 
the corjweal powers. It is said that 
knowledge maketl* the face to shine; 
and wo know that instruction and in- 
telligente communicate a harmony and 
beauty to the features,—an expre^’Sion 
in which the uninstmeted and unintelli¬ 
gent are deficient. Thus the human 
face becomes*indecd divine, and must 
improve in proportion to the intellec- 
tual,improvcnient of man. The effects 
of early, continued, and systematical 
education, in the care of those children 
who aie trained, for die sjike of gain, 
to feats of strength i*id agility, justify, 
perhaps, the most sanguine \ lews which 
it is ])ossible to form with respect to 
the corporeal im]>rovement of die 
species; and the recent introduction 
into this couutrii of gymnastic (‘xer- 
eises, it is hoped, will conduce much 
to bodily strength, hcjilth, and activity. 

Rejoice, then, O man, in the glorious 
results to wliich an impartial examina¬ 
tion of ihy nature and history rationally 
leads, that natural-and instinctive liope 
with |»rluch every mythology t('ems, and 
wliich so often inspired the harps of 
ancient Jlnuds, }ioets, priests, and 
prophets! Thou art a nieliuieboly be¬ 
ing!—melancholy, because degraded! 
Not a degraded aninial, but a degi’aded 
spirit. Genius is melancholy. The 
waters of the soul are disturbed, and it 
cries out for u more perfect state of 
being, — a stale of which it is remi¬ 
niscent and antici}>ant,—a state more 
cougtnuul to its infinite desires, its im¬ 
mortal aspirations. Thou art a ruin: 
thy sym])athy is with desolation. An- '' 
tiquily and decay are to dice nurses 
of delicious feeling, and the food of 
genius; lor the connexion between them 
and thee is most intimate. But exalt 
thy ])roplietic gaze to the infinite sky,— 
look upon the eternal heavens,—re¬ 
joice ill the iierpetual youth of nature, 
— enlarge llie horizon of tlie future, 
and place a golden diadem upon the 
rejuveueseent brow of time. Beliold 
die lyts tlourisli, and sciences increase. 
Inliale afresli the * Ics of Kden. 'Flje 
*song of the poet, the creations of the 
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painter, the groups of the sculptor, 
thci counsels of tlie philosopher, shall 
tlelight and instruct tlie soul, while the 
enchantment of music shall snflTuse and 
purify the senses. There shall be peace 


atkhe hearth, and order at the board— 
truth and liberty shall universally pre¬ 
vail—self-love and social shall be the 
same; and the most perfect morality 
shall crown the beatific vision! 


^ THE LTUD-MESSENGEll I 

A BA CLAD rUOM Tlin M^OUSIN. 

A- njiiD came winging o'er tlio sea—a bird of plumage fair— 

And sang, “ Oh ! dry your tears, ladye, and be no more so sair; 

The clotidiest sky will clear again, the loudest storm will cease, 

And l)alms will sootlie'lhc sharpest pain, and strife give way to peace.” 

The lady sat within her bower of fairy workmanship, 

Wherein was many a ruddy fiov.cv, yet ruddier far her lip; 

The lady’s snowy bi'(;ast did heave, as wave 'neath glooming skies 

Ere thundci’s clash, and liglitiiings cleave their bonds, and storms arise! 

• 

And joy’s brigfet flame glowed in her eyes—her black and stag-like eyes; 
And, “ Bird, my bravest bird,” she cries, “ thy coming much I prize. 
iVIy dove of peac(;, all hail! for here full sure thou bring’st relief; 

So to the winds all troublous fear, and soul-subduing grief! 

“ lor well I wotjtliey’d make me kneel right low at Mammon’s shrine, 

To iillcr words I cannot feel; but ne’er shall lips of mine 
Turn base apostates to their creed of ])ure*'und lioly faith ; 

And tlieirbase tricks shall ne’er succeed—thus Gabriella saitli! 

‘‘ Then rather welcome torture—gyves, the worst that power may do; 
lor while tlie yo^ng Baucicaut lives, how shall I be untrue?” 

“Now blessings on tliee, fair ladye," tims sang tlie gladsome bird, 

“ Tliough sore beset, thy con^ancy hath never swerved nor erred. 

“ But as some azure streamlet winds its long and devious way, ' 

And onward hies, until it finds shelter in some calm bay 
Of ocean; so like its blut; waters, ladye, thou’lt take thy rest, 

The first of Beauty’s black-eyed daughters, upon a warrior’s breast.” 

And hark ! a bugle sounded loutl, and tramp of horse was heard,_ 

A knight dashed off his barb .so proud, and shouted fortli tlie word : 

“ What, ho! Sir Warder, hie thee hence, and let my liest be told, 

And in largess, for thy diligence, take thou tiiis pui*se of gold. 

A knight hath come from the Paynim land, the red cross on his breast; 
lie hatli come to bis own Valencian strand ; and Moslems have confess’d 
Ills Sp^ish blade’s and right arm’s might; and here my gage 1 tlirow, 

And with my falchion will J write ‘ Felon!’ on thy Idrd’s brow. 

I 

“ False—raise is he to knightly truth : witliin his dungeon-tower 
lie hath immured a lady, sooth, young Jgeauty’s rarest flower! 

■Rut flowers aye droop, and never bloom, save in tlie light of day: 

In blood I’ll seal false Guzman’s doom, ancLwin my love—away!” 

Then wrathful rose the castle’s lord and buckled on his mail, 

Pranced forth his charger at his word, and he trusted to prevail. 

And the figlit was long on the Xucar’s banks; but tiaitors prosper never: 
And Baucicau||pvon his lady’i thanks, and her heart, and she lov’d him ever I 
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ON THE MUSICAL MEMNON. 
From the Journal of a late Travelled'. 


Tiikre are few examples among the 
numerous remains of antiquity which 
are better authenticated, and to which 
a greater interest has been attached by 
the ancients as well as the moderns, 
than the musical statue of Memnon, 
which still majestically occupies its 
old situation, defying alike t^ effects 
of time, and the often more destructive 
attempts of human power. 

Cambyses, indeed, succeeded in 
breaking it in two, but, with all his 
efforts, was unable to have it over¬ 
turned; it was again repaired, and, 
springing up, as it were, out of its 
own ruins, it still faces the sun, whose 
risings it has witnessed for thousands 
of years. The habitations of its cre¬ 
ators have beaii swept off, generation 
after generation has passed away, the 
conquering and the conquered have 
both disappeared: yet it survives, one 
of the very few memorials of the heroes 
of the Trojan- war, more picturesque at 
least, if not more interesting, than the 
few scattered tumuli, which now clot 
the plains of Troy. These having* no 
inscription, no trace to fix any of them 
as the certain tombs of their reputed 
heroes, the antiquary and the traveller 
pace round, doubt, debate, dispute, 
and decide on nothing; or, if they do 
come to any conclusion, it is in con¬ 
tradiction to’him who preceded them, 
they themselves being contiadicted by 
those who follow, 

To look upon this statue, when you 
know how many, many of those whose 
works you are taught to consider as 
ancient, have come, like yjourself, to 
gaze on and wonder at what to them 
was an object of antiquity; to see their 
names scratched over the different parts 
of the ruin, still fresh and legible, as if 
a few years only had passed away since 
they were there; when you reflect that 
their historians had written, and their 
poets had sung, of the marvellous tule^ 
which rendered this spot so celebrated, 
you feel you have before you wliat naay 
truly be termed, the antiquities of the 
ancientsafid whatever toil, wlfate^er 
fiitigue, you may have undergone, all 
are more than recompensed by the 
pleasurable sensations which this pro¬ 
spect cannot fail to excite. One of the 
most interesting accounts, that given 
by Strabo, may perhaps illustrate the 
foregoing remarks. It is this;—“Of 


the two colossi, consisting of an entire 
stone, and near each other, the one is 
still preserved; but of the other, the 
upper part^ from the seat, are flillen 
down, occasioned, as they say, by an 
earthquake. It is believed that once 
every day a noise, as of a stroke, but 
not a great one, isS made from the re¬ 
maining part of the seat and base; and 
I beinf^ on the spot with iElius GaUus, 
and many of his friends and solaiers 
attending him, about the first hour of 
the day heard the noise; but whether 
fronf the Uase of the colossus, or 
whether it was made purposely by 
some one of those who stood round 
the base, I celnnot affirm. On account 
of the uncertainty of the cause, I am 
inclined to believe any thing rather 
than that a sound is^ow emitted from 
stones so disposed.” 

One of our principal intentions, on 
arriving at Thebes, was to visit this spot 
“ at the first hour of the daybut so 
deeply were we interested in our exa- 
ininalions of the tombs, to say nothing 
of the temples, that three weeks had 
passed over before we found leisure to 
pay our long-deferred visit. An hour 
before daylight, we l^t the tomb 
where we had taken up our residence, 
unaccompanied by any one, that we 
might not be left in any doubt by the 
noise of the chattering Arab guides. 
Arriving about half an hour before sun¬ 
rise, we clambered up the base, and 
one seating himself on the foot, while 
the other stood between the legs of the 
colossus, and thus, our eyes fixed 
towards the east, scarcely breathing, lest 
we should make any noise, anxiously 
watched for the appearance of the sun, 
whose approach was soon indicated 
by the crimson-capped mists which 
hovered over the ruins of Dios- 
polis* Gradually the vapours became 
thinner; the dark massy outlines of 
the temple at Luxor, »with its two 
spire-like obelisks, could be clearly 
distinguisiied on the brightened hori¬ 
zon, and soon after, the sun spread its 
long looked-for rays over the plain; 
but, as might be exjiecled, no sound 
followed, nor was any thing to be 
heard except the chirping of the spar¬ 
rows. which had roosted in tlie crevices 
of trfe stone; and'^some of tljem had 
^one so far as to build their nests in 
one of the inuneose ears of the statue 
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Singular are the reflections which mo¬ 
ments, like these, give rise to in the 
traveller’s mind! A few days before, we 
had shot a wild cat, in our excursions 
to the tombs,—an act tliat, in times 
gone by, would have been punished 
with instant deatli. The jackals, which 
formerly were an object of worship, 
wfe saw stealing away to tlieir liaunts 
in the rocks and ruins; and the sites 


[Maidi, 

on(!e occupied by the habitations of 
those philosojihers from whom Pytha¬ 
goras obtained the tenets of his sect, 
were now overgrown and covered by 
fields of beans. Days might be occu¬ 
pied in copying the inscriptions which 
cover the limbs of the colossus. Among 
many others were the following, most 
probably by the Roman officers quar¬ 
tered in tlie neighbourhood 


AIN8TVJ.EIVS TENAX VUrMI PILARIS LEG. XII. 
rVLMlKATAi: ET CVALEKJVS PRISCV'S LEG. XXII. 
ET L. QVIKTIVS VIATOR AVDJMVS MLMNON 
Ml. NERUMS IMP. 


CLAVniVS MAXJMVS J.KG. 

Other inscriptions were in^Greek. ^ We 
traced the name of “ Adrian; ” but 
part of this inscription was obliterated. 
Among the many means which seem 
to have been resorted to for tlie muti¬ 
lation of the statue, that of fire appears 
to have been one, judging from the 
appearance and lolour of the stone, 
which has come off in flakes, and many 
pieces still remain in part dissevered 
nrom the original block. We sjient 
three hours in our examinations, unci 
having resolved to return the next day, 
mounted the donkeys which Uie Arabs 
had just brought down, and returned 
home to breakfast. One of tlie drivers, 
for want of a better substitute, had pos¬ 
sessed himself of'the thigh-bone of a 
mummy, which he had broken, and 
very ingeniously sharpened and 4*jans- 
formed into an instrument answering 
the double purpose of a whip and spur. 
Wonderful indeed are the changes 
which time works in the world ! The 
possessors of these bodies, whose jjrin- 
cipal object duringdife was to provide 
a secure and quiet resting-place after 
death, littte imagined tliat their persons 
would become a source of livelihood 
to tlie succeeding inhabitants in other 
ages; yet such is the case. Day after 
day are tombs forced open, die bodies 
dragged out of their coffius, and tom 
into a thousand pieces, in seafch of 
papyri, beads, or any trifling ornament 
witli which ^ey may happen to be 
decked: these are sold to Uie travelling 
virtuosi; and tlie meals, thus purchased, 
ore cooked over a fire, the fud for which 
is supplied by tlie wooden coffins. 

lliousands of bodies have tlius been 
disinterred, and their limbs scattered 
over the sands; yet no traveller has 
ever raised his voice against this whole¬ 
sale proflmation of the grave. If yo^ 
Temark ' cm it, your mouth is stopped by 
audios, the raluablediscovenes 
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which may be made from the papyri,’^ 
of which, when found, hardly any can 
be read,—you are told of ‘‘ the doubts 
whicli the antiquary will have cleared 
up,” the lights which will be thrown 
upon histoiy,” &c. &c. 

The late English coniul was perhaps 
one of the greatest “ resurrectionists” 
that ever existed: lie made his for¬ 
tune, was called a man of talent, had 
liis name celebrated among all the lite¬ 
rati of Europe, was considered a great 
advancer of antiquarian knowledge, and 
died worth .30,000/. 

In England, if a man is detected in 
taking but one body out of the tomb, 
liis object in the disinterment being not 
to gratify an almost useless curiosity, 
but really to advance tlie cause of 
science, and to benefit liLs fellow-crea¬ 
tures, he is sent to prison, tried like a 
felon, and, perhaps, transported for life. 
Mark the contrast: the antiquarj^, wlio 
is tlie greater offcii^er, is treated with 
honour and distinction; the otlier, with 
contempt and disgust: such arc the 
anomalies of public opinion! 

These two statues are not granite, as 
has generally been supposed, but a 
hard grit stone, exceedingly difficult to 
be worked, so much so as almost imme¬ 
diately to destroy tlie edge of any steel 
instrument. This has given rise to the 
belief that die Egyptians were acquaint¬ 
ed with some other amalgamation of 
the metals, more durable than steel; in 
fact, it is much doubted whether they 
wfere at all in the habit of using iron. 
The ornaments on the bases ore exe- 
cyte^ in the most masterly and^ delicate 
manner; and tlie hieroglyphics on the 
backs of the statues are cut with a pre¬ 
cision and correctness which evidently 
show the workmen to have had some 
powerful means of carryingtheirdeBigns 
into execution. 
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POETRY OF THE MAGYARS. 

Dn. Bowrikg, with many oddities case of tliis gentleman. In tlie first 

and absurdities, is yet a man of very place, he is a disciple, and a favourite 

considerable powers. It is a great one, of Jeremy Bentham, that super- 

pity that there should be drawbacks fine and i^ustrious quack-doctor, of 

in any individual possessing undoubted whom Samuel Rogers has so perti- 

claims to talent; but so it is in the nently said, 

“ The best of worlcmen, and the best of wood, 

Could scarce Supply him with a iioud so good.” 

In the second place, and in imitation air, fiin^ a somerset over the genkle- 

of the threat Pan, or Trotting Calf of man’s bald pate, knock, in the flying 

Westminster, (see Major Parry’s hook movement, his sagacious spectacles off 

upon Greece), Dr. Bowring is a most the tjp of hia nose, and send forth a 

conceited co>:comb; for be it known, loud-crowing guffaw in token of a suc- 

that conceit is one of the sine qua nons cessful escape. It is not given to every 

without which your true Benthamite one to perform the feats of a Hercules; 

would break down and flouialer in the then leave off, Doctor, this attempt at 

mud. To convict i^r. Bowriiig of th(* a humbug. What signifies to us this 

possessiot* of tftis ingredient, so indis- Ossa on Pelion of grand names? You 

j)ensable to the existence of a Ben- (Minnot play off your pranks on such 

thamite, the reader need go no farther old travellers as we are; and you may 

Uian the title-page of the book under cut as many capers as you please, you 

our present notice. There we see will never make us believe you are an 

tagged to the tail of John Bowring Admirable Crichton. We know right 

the author, LL.D., F.A.S., M.U.A.S., well, my dear DoAor, how these mat- 

Ilonorary C/orrespondent of the Royal ters are managed on the continent: 

Institute of the Netherlands, and M(jm- election, there, to societies of all kinds 

her of the Literary Societies of Pries- is the easiest thing in the world, espe- 

laml, Groningen, J’aris, Leyden, J.eeu- cially for .a stranger, and particularly 

warden,Athens,Turin,Sheffield,ikc.&cc. if tlail stranger he an £ngUshman$ 
Tins braying forth of hard names and for on the continent learned men and 

familiar places is in bad taste. If Iciirndll bodies, though not Bentham- 

Dr. Bowring clioose to tell people with ites, are yet conceited enough of their 

his own tongue that he is a T.ofly own talents to wish to have them talked 

Leallierheaded Dunce, or a Fellow of of in England, and they will catch, for 
the Awkward Squill (of philoso[)licrs, that purpose, at the slightest straw 
meaning tliereby, we presume, a Ben- flying in the air, fancying that the 
thamite), or a Member of the Boyal straw will perform the part of a witch’s 

Society of Asses, why nobody will be broomstick, and scud in hot liaste with 

knight-errant and fool-hardy enough to its awful burden into this blessed 

quarrel with the leanied pundit for his country of unw'higged Whig.s and un- 

self-dotraction; for eveiy man, we pre- toried Tories. But, my dear sir, you 
surne, is at liberty to write himself arc too clever a man for such con- 
down an ass in the fullest sense of the founded fudge and nonsense. Leave 
word, without fear of judge or jury, such paltry contrivances for exciting 

or action for libel, or tihe Eliminating the o^n-mouthed wonder of the igno- 

fury of any big-bellied and snarling, rant public, to arrant nincompoops like 
Whig attorney-general in the universe. Soimetteer Richardson aflld the ob.ste- 

But when the many-tongued Doctor trical-visaged Man-midwife Granville; 

comes to overwhelm us with his moun- for depend upon it, tliat a clever man 

tain of literary societies, we havp no- may always be satisfied to remain on 

thing leftfor our salvation but to borrcpw his own bottom, and that the skins of 

a trick from our little friend Flibberti- all the lions ever slaughtered in the 

gibbet of the novel,—give the Doctor wilds of Numidia will never serve to 

the slip by kicking our heels up in the conceal the hoofs, and the tail, and the 

• Poetry of the Magyars; preceded by a Sketch of the Language and Literature 
of Hungary and Transylvania, &c. &c. 1830. 
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ears, and tlie silly face, of the earnest¬ 
gazing jackass. 

But, Doctor, we cannot let you go 
yet: when we get a Benthamite into 
our clutch we do not like to let him 
off so easily. “ Pull devil, pull baker,” 
is an old story; but devils and bakers 
have not such an antipithy to one 
another as we of the old leaven of 
Toryism have to the followers of that 
wooden-headed Jerry Bentham. Wo 


be to any poor disciple of that broad- 
shouldered and golden-haired Apollo! 
for if we get the driveller’s head into 
our chancery, he shall escape with no¬ 
thing less than having both his day¬ 
lights bunged up and his claret-bottle 
uncorked. But, Doctor, we will use 
you less rudely; for we have already 
said that you are a clever man, and we 
love any thing in the shape of merit- 
let it come like one of 


** Those budge doctors of the Stoic fur 
'J’hat fetch tKeir precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence;'^ 


or like the jolly, red-gilled Cyclop, who trots along like a lumbering calf to the 
tune of ^ 


Ilal ha! hti! I’m full of wine, 
Heavy with the joy divine — 
With the young feast oversated; 
Like a merchant’s vessel Iroighted 
To the W'ator’s edge, ray crop 
Is laden to the gullet’s top.” 


And some heads of philosophic schools 
there exist in the present day very like, 
in every characteristic, to the roaring 
(Jyclop described so admirably by Eu¬ 
ripides ; while otheA arc the very coun¬ 
terpart of a blear-eyed, salacious Dio¬ 
genes at auriad-ar confession. Does the 
old philosopher of \Vestminster under¬ 
stand our meaning ? 

• « 


Dr. Howring, wc are sorry to say 
that there is something uncommonly 
like dirty sycophancy in your dedi¬ 
catory page. Gentle reader, we arc 
honest, just, and upright critics, and 
wijuld not be thought to bring a frivo¬ 
lous and vexatious charge against mor¬ 
tal man: so read Dr. Bowring’s dedi¬ 
cation, and judge for thyself. 


« TO 
c 

Ills HIGHNESS riUNCE 

PAUL ESTERHAZY DE GALANTHA, 

% 

GJIANU ( ROSS OF TIIF. UOVAL OUDKIl OF ST. STKPUEN OF UUN(iAnY, 
OF THe OIlDF.ll OF THE GUr.lJUIS, AND OF ST. FERDJNANO 
OF NAPIXS; CHAMBERLAIN AND PRIVY COONClLLOll OF 
Ills IMPERIAL AND ROYAL APOSTOLIC MAJESTY, AND 
Ills extraordinary AMBASSADOR TO lUS 
BRITANNIC majesty; 

WHOSE ILLUSTRIOUS NAME HAS BEEN FOR AGES SO 
I'RE-EMINENTLY ttVSSOClATED WITH T|JE HISTORY 

OF THE MAYGAUS, 

• 

'iTdumc 

Is, BY PERMISSION, MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 
BY HIS OBEDIENT, HUMBLE SERVANT, 

THE TRANSLATOR; 


London, January OOth^ 1830# 
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Now mark, most gentle reader: first, sion, Most Respectfully Dedicated By 

we have Ilis Highness Prince Paul His Obedient, Humble Servant, The 

Esterhazy. Good and sufficient, for Translator/' 

every body knows immediately who is Allow us, good fellow-traveller 

signified. But that is noi student for through the muddy sinuosities of this 

our honey-mouthed Doctor; and, as most lengthy address,—allow us, we 

the name must be in full, then we have say, to ask you if you are a man upon 

De Galantha. Well: but then the town? If fou are, good and well; 

Doctor must needs set forth the many you are as knowing as ourselves, and 

qualities of the dedicatee, and lo! there we have no information for your ear. 

is added a multitude of Grand CPo.sses If, however, you are a stranger from 

])resented by all the saints*in the the country—from the wilds of York- 

calenclar, with a plentiful sprinkling shire, oj tlie Libyac deserta” of Scot- 

of ('’hamberlainships, Councillorships, tish moors or Grampian acclivitiesf or 

and Extraordinary Ambassadorships, the outlandish places of Cork, or New- 

Even this will not satisfy the obse- market, or Tipperary, or Brainhim- 

quious, low-bowing, dirt-scraping Dr. withUieshillalioch, in the inhospitable 

Bowring. (Fie upon it, for a man of tracts of the sister kingdom, you are 

talent!) Not any—nor all of the the very man for our purpose. Go 

many fine tilings showered like sugar- into*the park, and you will presently 

plums on the fair head of His Highness see a little, fair-haired, gentlemanly, 

Prince Paul Esterhazy de Galantha gray-eyed, well-proportioned, well- 

are found commensurate by the dedi- dressed, smirking, simling man, seated 

calor to the expression of the quality upon a mettlesome norse, tall enough 

of the great man's blood; therefore, and with haunches sufficient to stand 

very appositely, follows the pretty sen- in unyielding dignity by tlie side of 

tence :—Whose Illustrious Name Has Messrs. Mathews^ and Yates' big Siam- 

Been For Ages So Pre-Eminently As- ese monster:—that individual so seated 

sociated With The History Of The on the big horse, tlfus smiling, smirking, 

Magyars.—And now, if any por^n fair-haired, and handsome, is — Prince 

should be so simple as to ask— Paul Esterhazy de Gahuilha! He is a 

» Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor universal favourite amongst the ladies, 

hiatui” Jind unenvied by the men of Crock*» 

we answer, in the words of Dr. Bow- ford's (Uub, or by any imrtal even of 
ring, “ Folutnc Is, By Permis- that “ dreadful band" who 

“ At White’s resume their customary stand. 

In that bow-window, Scandal’s favourite seat, 

The Inquisition of St. Jsunes's Street; 

Where bilious questioners await their psy. 

And dawdling idlers kill the tedious day ; 

Whore w'it and fool, where bel esprit and bore, 

Together congregate at half-past four." 

^uotb 'Sllbanlei?. 

Greater praise than this was never be- auditory melted into tears flowing from 

stowed. What are Roman triumphs llio ecstasy of true devotion to a fa- 

and ovations? Wliat are crownings at shionable young preacher, (who, with 

the capital, or the sight of his fair chapels of case, swarm the city, 

** Thick as autunmal leaves in Vallambrosa?") 

What are all these, we ask, in compa-^ have additional honour placed upoi* 
risen to the being taken by the hand their scutcheon ;—on aitount of this, 

by the choice spirits of Crockford’s Emperors might kick their heels to the 

and White’s—to be styled by them ftn tune of an Irish jig, like so many tipsi- 

honourable brother of thfeir order—to fied and jolly mortals. What are the 

be allowed to take a stand aiiudst tlieir praises of such degenerate men as 

glorious and resplendent hierarchy ? poetaster Southey or poetaster Words- 

With this, Commons might be bloated worth, to Uie spouted-forth, « Ilail, 

with pride, like a furiously-inflated brother! well met!” of poet Alvanley 

bladder;—for this, Nobles might erect, or pojt (ilenpll ? What would be the 

in loftier digtut^^, their nasal promon- uanegyric of the resuscitated Voltaire, 

tones to the skies;—by this, Kings me phihsophe persijleur Yraxicef 
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to the commendation of the actual^ 
living, flesh-and-bone Voltaire of 

White's Chocolate House, old -, 

the pkilosaphe and pers^leur of the 
present day ? 

Prince Paul Esterhazy de Galandia, 
then, has received—what is more va¬ 
luable than his princedom and diplo¬ 
matic rank, and the thousand achieve¬ 
ments of his illustrious sires amongst 
the Magyars — his admission into the 
company of the elect of tlie English 
metropolis, or, as Messrs. Colburn and 
Boiitley have very happily called them, 
the Exclusives." And, after this, 
will the voice of meaner mortals be 
heard 1 Will the small talk and penny- 
trumpet squeak of all the Dr. Bowrings 
of the universe be listened to ? The 
thing is as impossible as that Joreph 
Hume should play harlequin at Covent 
Garden theatre; or Attoniey-General 
Scarlett become a courtier; or rhino¬ 
ceros Brougham ^be lord high chan¬ 
cellor of England ; or elephant Ellen- 
borough rise to the pre-eminence of 
governor-general of India; or namby- 
pamby Palmerston be stretched out 
into the dimensions,'and lollop on the 
sofa, as a first lord of the treasuiy. 
Why, if Prince Paul Esterhazy de 
Galantha did such a thing, he would 
be mediatised in his princedom of 


fashion, he would be cut dead upon 
the spot by his worthy compeers, they 
would pass him in cool contempt, 
jibing and sneering at him for his 
egregious folly. Ajid then what man 
were Prince Paul Esterhazy de Ga¬ 
lantha? A mere nothing. He might 
pipe, but nobody would dance; he 
might sing, but no one would give ear 
unto his sylvan melody ; he might ride 
in thfe park, but no longer would he 
be the ‘observed of all observers, and 
the favourite of the ladies. Oh! un¬ 
happy Prince Paul Esterhazy de Ga¬ 
lantha, eschew the company of such 
obsequious gentlemen as Dr. Bowring; 
for tliey by their servility would re¬ 
duce you to the condition of being 
cut by that circle whose smile is sweeter 
than manna in the wilderness—whose 
patronage is as the breath in a man's 
nostrils. Tlten would you have to 
sneak into corners; and, being desti¬ 
tute of friends and acquaintances, and 
(not having been, by the providence of 
a virtuous father, and aftpr the fashion 
of the princes of the house of Haps- 
burgh, taught the trade of a tinker or 
cobbler,) be put out of all decent 
enjployinc'nt; and then would your 
only way of killing time be to imitate 
one of Dryden’s heroes, who was 
wont to 


Whistle as ho went, for want of thought.’' 


But enough of such sheer nonsense 
and absurdity. ]')r. Bowring should 
not sycophaiiliso. As for the Prince 
Esterhazy, theni is not a more accom¬ 
plished gentleman, a more universal 
favourite, a more attentive individual 
to all the domestic and public duties of 
life, or a more conscientious and up¬ 
right-minded man, than the titled in¬ 
dividual in question. One thing, how¬ 
ever, we must suggest to this princely 
gentleman, in regard to Dr. Bowring, 
though the latter has paid him a mis¬ 
placed compliment in his book Cn the 
Poetry of the Magyars, and tliat is, 
either to senil the editor of the West~ 
minster Review a gold snuff-box, en¬ 
circled by beaming emeralds, or a 
cable-chain of Caucasian plutina, or 
his own fair face in a miniature, set 
round with the most immaculate and 
magnificent diamonds of the East. 

Enough of tins, indeed: Paido mu-^ 
jora canamm. Like the attendant spirit 
of Milton's Comm, we must to our 
task." 


Ill the province of song and ballad 
translation, probably few men have de¬ 
served better than Dr. Bowring; not 
on account of any supreme manifesta¬ 
tion of talent in the individual, but 
simply on the score of industry. He 
has well denominated his labours 
“ humble;" they are so in every sense 
of the word: but then the woodland 
daisy and the wild briar may possess a 
perfume sweet, and peculiarly their 
own, thougli they may not compete 
with the broader and more cultivated 
flowers of the garden. For that very 
reason, the fonner, to the truly poetic 
eye, will ever have a greater value than 
the latter. Nature, after all, is the 
trhe fountain of all perfection: from it 
every object %nd animated thing has 
it\ being and draws its beauty. Art 
has its perfection; but then it is only, 
in mimiciy, the jierfection of nature, 
llius one simple floweret, though never 
so trifling and humble, with beau¬ 
tiful blossoms expanded to the breeze, 
and with its innocent eyes of simplicity 
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and waad& peering upward at the is^ that every one of your charaeftftva is 
anvre vmilt of maven, mellowing into jgromided ou the same ];»ineiple of 
May-tide twilight, is worth all the construction; Harcdds, Huros, Laras, 

exotics tl^t can be brou^t together Corsairs, Alps, Manfreds, Juans, and. 

into a hot-bed, and made to germinate Tassos; Mazep^, Prisoners of Chil- 

and burst into flower by never-ceasing Ion, I^ntes, ^lims, and Giaours, 

stercoraceous aid. So one wild and Pray, my good nobleman, for what 

native songster in the woods is worth wj^s Shakespeai*e so ^rnous '! For 

a host of the finches of the grove,” fancy and imagination, or for dull, pro- 

ccmfined though they be in cages of sing, finely-polished, artificial phrase- 

gold, and suspended by silken and ology ? The fact is, Byron was be- 

silver cord^e around the wa^ls of the trayed, by tlie impeifection of human 

most splendid boudoir that ever “black- nature, to commend in Pope thostj 

eyed ladye fitted up for the most qualities which he most eminently 

fascinating of lovers. What is all the sessed in his own person; and in 

rouge which the pale and languid Dryden he vainly endeavoured to de¬ 
beauty daubs upon her cheeks, save a cry what hg fain would have given 

faint and inadequate representation of head and ears to ‘possess. But, de 

the carnation and graduating red plant- vioriuis nil nisi bonim, Byron was a 

ed on the face of the wood-nymph by glorious piece of humanity, even with 

the health-bearing “ breezes of the lea his hundred imperfections on his head, 

^nd grovel” “ It is the fashion of the We admire the native energies of the 

day,” quoth my Lord Byron, “ to lay man, though we do not admit his lame 

great stress upon ‘imagination’ and and halting theories.•Strange it is, how- 

‘ invention,’ the two commonest of qua- ever, that poets, and those of mightiest 

lilies. An Irish peasant, with a little intellect, should wofully contradict 

whisky in his head, will imagine and themselves—should contravene their 

invent more than would furnish forth a doctrines by their practice: e.g. Byron, 

whole poem.” Say you so truly, my The very first passage which we have 

Lord Byron? Then quoth we, Most turned up in his volume of poetiy (it is 

potent, grave, and worthy Signior, why the beautiful volume published by the 

did you not give evidence of what can Galignanis of Paris) is the following, 

be so easily attained ? For tlic trutli from the Fmoner of ChUhn ; — 

A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird : 

Tt ceased, and tlien it ciune agiSn, 

Tlie sweetest song ear ever heard ; 

And mine was thankful, till my eyes 
"Ran over witli the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery. 

But tlien, by dull degrees, came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping, tis it before had done ; 

But tlirough the crevice whore it came 
'I’hat bird was perched, as fond and tame, 

And tamer tlian upon the tree — 

A lovely bird, of azure wingt, 

And song iliat soidji thousand things, 

An<l seemed to say them all for me !” 

This exquisite passage, which dfe- gret of the soul that liberty should be 

scribes the breaking of the morning the widely diffused boon of all things 

light—die first faint beams of the* nqjv- on earth, itself alone excepted; and the 

bom sun, as it were, struggling through rising and sinking of human hope from 

the grayish curtains of the east; and the the bosom’s reflection on outward ob- 

blitbsome and caroling birds; and their jects,—objects presented by Mature 

wide range of liberty; and die ravishing herself; and the quickly receding 

and all-enthralling sweetness of their mvel of anticipated joy; and then, 

songs j and the inward pining and re- me souFs intercourse faavii^ been 
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abandoned, and itself left wretched, 
and forlorn, by the onh/ natural object 
■which it could behold, and from which 
it could di*aw consolation in such 
magnetic communion: this exquisite 
passage, we repeat, is, practicalfy, the 
production of the very man who theo¬ 
retically wrote, “ I skill not presume 
to say that Pope is as high a poet as 
Shakespeare and Milton, though his 
enemy, Warton, places him immedi¬ 
ately under them—I would no more 
say this, than I would assert in the 
’ ftftr'ique (once St. Sophia’s) tftat So¬ 
crates was a greater man than Mahomet. 
But if I say that he is very near them, 
it is no more than has bcf n asserted of 
Burns, who is supposed 

' To rival all hut Shakespeare's name 
below’” (!!!) 

Enough of Byron and his follies, and 
let us back to our subject. All rude 
nations are endo\ted with the genius of 
poetry, whether it be evidenced in the 
person Northern Sea king, a hero 
of Morven, a bold bandit' from tlie 
northern mountains of India, a reckless 
Bedoween of the degert, or a Huron, or 
a Cherokee, or an Iroquois. All their 
knowledge has come from the con¬ 
templation of natural objects; and the 
more vivid these are, the more deeply 
is their image traced upon tlie tablets 
of the membry. Of men dius circum¬ 
stanced it may, indeed, with the deepest 
conviction of truth, be said, 

** To tliem, tlie meanest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 

A convincing proof of the genuine¬ 
ness of the poetry of nature, as contra¬ 


distinguished from the poetry of art, 
may be found in the following <simple 
fact, that the more any human being 
confines his attention exclusively to 
mechanical employments, however va¬ 
ried or ramified they may be, the more - 
deeply engrained a sensualist he be¬ 
comes (in the genuine and metaphy¬ 
sical sense of the word), even to the 
very loss of all recollection of religious 
obligsitions. Of this a good exempli- 
ficationc#nay be found in France, from 
the time of Louis the Thirteenth down¬ 
ward to the breaking out of the llevo* 
lution; for France during that unhappy 
period might, in all consistency, be said 
to keep its vivifying energies in vitality 
by the high-pressure propulsion of a 
raechanicsd power, whereas, with all 
people, whatever their birth, condition, 
or quality may be, who arc not chained 
down with their faces to the ground by the 
fatal and fast-binding necessity to accom- 
plish a number of stipulated and ascer¬ 
tained offices, but have free liberty of 
limb, and free liberty of sight, to delve 
into the deepest valleys, and ascend the 
loftiest mountains,—to range, witli the 
quickness of lightning, from object to 
object,—to view sun and moon and stars, 
the varying coruscations of the heavens, 
and the shadowed undulations of the 
earlli,—to see the dimples in the wavelet 
of the translucent lake, and the lashing 
strife and fury of the elements in the 
broad expanse of ocean,—religion is 
an active principle, and poetry a per¬ 
vading essence. Fancy with these has 
sway,—imagination is rife as a won¬ 
der-working dream, and they become 
true enthusiasts. How beautifully 
has Wordsworth described one of this 
class! 


‘ O then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
■Rise up, and bathe tlie world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth—the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid moss, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds ivere touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his* spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being : in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; theyiwere his life.” 


Of this principle Schiller must have 
been too fully aware when he wrote his 
Williajn Telly which W. A. Schlegel 
has so deservedly called tlie purest and 
most perfect of his dmmatic ^iecqfi. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle^ in his excellent 


life of that fioet, has expressed himself 
exquisitely on this same subject. The 
first descent of freedom to our modem 
world,—the first unfurling of hfer stand-- 
ard on that rocky pinnacle of Europe, 
is here celebrated in the style in which 
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it deserved. There is no false tinsel 
decoration about Tell, no sickly refine¬ 
ment, no declamatory sentimentality. 
All is downright, simple, and agreeable 
to nature; yet all is adorned and puri¬ 
fied, and rendered beautiful, without 
losing its resemblance. An air of fresh¬ 
ness and wholesomeness breathes over 
it; we are amongst honest, inofiensive, 
yet fearless peasants, untainted W the 
vices, undazzled by the tlieories, of 
more complex and perverted ccfiiditions 
of society. Tl»e opening of the first 
scene sets us down among the Alps. 
It is ‘rt high rocky shore o f the Lnzem 
Lake, opposite to Schwytz, The lake 
makes a little bight in the land ; a hut 
staiuls at a short distance from the 
hank; the fisher^hoy is rounng himself 
about in his boat, Beyond the luhe^ 
on the other side, we see the green 
meadows, the hamlets, and farms of 
Schwytz, lying in the clear stimhhu'. 
On our left are observed the peaks of the 
Hacken, surrounded with chmek; to the 

X ' t, and far in the distarwe, appear the, 
iers, 'we hear the ranee des vaches, 
tind the tinkling of cattle-bells,^** Is 
not this the very cloud-land of poetry ? 


What eye could gaze on such magnifi¬ 
cent scenes,—what ear could hear the 
gushing of waterfalls, the lowing of 
cattle, and the tinkling of the bells,— 
what tongue could hold communion 
with the beings who inhabit this wild 
land of dreams, and not cast off the 
slough of worldly selfishness and vanity; 
and not recall visions of childhood, 
and infancy, and early youth; and not 
awake the long-vanished forms of sleep¬ 
ing parents from the grave; and not 
feel thrice of worldly care and worldljh* 
avarice thaw and dissolve within uie 
bosom, giving a free course and chan¬ 
nel to all the exquisite affections of 
humanity; sftid not be sensible that 
we were regenerated and born again 
unto the Spirit, kneeling in the ecstasy 
of fervent gratitude, and thanking the 
great (Jod above for surrounding us 
poor miserable undeserving worms 
with such manifoldf blessings in a 
world so pure and of such exquisite 
delights! M 

The opening songs, as Schiller gives 
them, are exquisite pictures of sweet 
contentment and deeply-pervading hap¬ 
piness. 


“ FisciiKHKNAnr, (singtim Kalin). 
(^Melodie des Kuhreihens.) 

“ Es lachelt der See, er ladet zuni Bade, 

Der Knabe schlief cin am grUnen Gestade, 
Da hurt er ein Klingen, 

Wie Hiiten so suss, 

Wie Stiramen der Engel 
Im Paradiess. 

Und wie er erwachet in seliger Lust, 

Da spuhlen die Wasser ihm urn die Brust, 
Und es nift aus den Tiefen : 

Lieb Knabe, bist mein ! 

Ich locke den Schiifer, 

Ich zieh ihn herein. 


** Hirte (auf dem Berge). 

(^Variation des Kuhreihens,) 

** Ihr Matten lebt wohl, 

Ihr sonnigen Weiden ! 

Der Senne muss sebeiden, 

Der Sommer ist bin. 

Wir fahren zu Berg, wir kommen wiedor, _ 

Wenn der Kukuk ruft, wenn erwachon die Liedc’r, 
Wenn mit Blumen die Erde sicb kleidet neu, 

Wenn die Bhinnlefn fliessen im lieblicben May. 

Ihr Motten lebt wobi, 

Ibr sonnigen Weide^! 

Der Senne muss sebeiden, 

Der Sommer ist bin, 

** Alpenjaoer (^erscheint gegetudter attf der Udhe des Felsens,) 

(Zweyte Variaiioti,y 

** Es donnem die lldhen, es zittert der Steg, 

Nicht grauet dem Sebutzen auf scbwindlichtem Weg, 
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Er ichreitet r^rwegen 
Auf Feldem von Eis, 

Dft pranget kexn EruHUfig, 

I)a griinet kein Reis ; 

Und unter den Flussen ein neblichtea Meer, 

Erkennt er die Stadte der Menschen nicht mehr, 

Dutch den Riss nur der Wolken 
Erblickt er die Welt, 

Tief unter den Wnsaem 
Dns griinende Feld.”* 

Die Landsckaft ^derHndert fnm fiort ein dumpfes 
Krachen vo/t deft Bergert, Schatten von Wolxen 
laufen uber die Gegend**] 


* Fisheh-doy (sing’i in hU boat), 

“ The smiling*lake teniipted to bathe in its tide, 

A youth lay asleep on its green-swarded side; 

There heani he n melody 
Flowing and sweet. 

As when voices of angels 
In paradise meet. 

Aa^thrilling with pleasure ho wakes from his rest, 

Up rises the water—it flows o’er his breast! 

And a v(»ice from the deep 

Cries, ‘ With mo must thou go ; 

I lure the young shepherds, 

And drag them beW.’ 

» 

Jlr-nnsMAN (on the mountains), 

** Ye meadows, farewell! 

And thou sunny-green shore; 

The herd must depart, 

For the summer is o’er. 

We traverse the mountain, yet come we again, 

When the birds of/the spring ro-awaken their strain; 

When the earth with new flow^’rots its breast shall array, 

And tlie rivulet flow in love’s own month of May, 

Yo meadows, farew'ell! 

And tliou green sunny shore, 

The herd must depart, 

For the summer is o’er. 

Chamois Hunter (appearing on the top of a cliff), 

“ When it thunders on high, and the mountain-hridge shakes, 
Undismay’d the bold hunter his diziy path takes. 

He daringly strides o’er 
The icy-hound plain. 

Where spring ne’er can flourish, 

Nor verdure e’er reign. 

All under his feet is a wide misty sea, r 

Which shuts from his sight where man’s dwelling may he, 

'' Save when, through a rent 

In the clouds, is reveal’d, 

Deep under their hillcfws, 

The green of the field,” 

» 

[“ The appedrance ^ the landscape changes, A dull, 
cracking sound Is heard ameng the mountains, Sha^ 
dows of clouds pass over the ground. 

This English translation is <from the pen of Mr, Pearsall, an English gentleman, 
long resident in Gemuuiy. He hal published lately a reij good traoslatioii of the 
play, with capital descriptive end historical notes. 
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But listen, wader, for Mr. Carlyle 
still speaks. “ "Hie highest quality of 
art is to conceal itself; these peasants 
(the characters in the play of Tell) of 
Schiller’s are what every one imagines 
he could imitate successfully; yet, in 
the hands of any but a true and strong- 
minded poet, they dwindle into repul¬ 
sive coarseness and mawkish insipiaity. 
Among our own writers who hav^ tried 
such subjects, we remember none that 
has succeeded equally with Schiller. 
One potent, but ill-feted genius has, in 
fer different circumstances, and with fer 
other means, shewn that he could have 
equalled him: the Cotter^s i^turday 
Isigkt of Bums Is, in its own humble 


way, as quietly beautiful, as « 

ditiis, as the scenes of Tell.'’ Poor, ill* 
feted Burns, we will not speak of thee 
and thy misdeeds on the present occa¬ 
sion ! Amongst all people with genuine 
feelings, that is tp say, where r^^nement 
has not spread wide its pernicious in¬ 
fluence, there is given the same electric 
response to the voice of Nature. That 
the Magyars were of this number, the 
following specimen from Dr. Bowring’s 
volume will bear testimony. Tliey, too, 
like all true children of dame Nature, 
a poetical people; and poetry widi them, 
it woulcj^ seem, works a genuine pur¬ 
pose invigorating the soul of man, and 
makitig him d more harmonised being. 


THE ENTHUSIAST AND PHILOSOPHER. 

** Enthusiant, la’t thus*? 

And if not thus, siiy how 1 

For ft wild fire is burning in my bosom, 

Which I can quench not—which I cannot guide* 

1 strive to build the fair—to build the fairest 
Upon tho wise — os thou would teach me j I 
Would blend my spirit and my heart in one, 

Making my hymn both beautiful smd strong, 

That it may teach — and teaching, may transport 
With ecstasy. 1 ask, with prayerful tear. 

My way to fame’s bright ^sil: thou hast the crown — 
Teach me to wdn and wear it—I beseech thee, 

With passionate longings I beseech tliee —say, 

Say thus? Ah, no! ’tis sweet, but not successful. 

I cannot reach tlie bourn; and life to mo 
Is melanclioly waste of life!’ 

Philosopher, * Give thy feelings aShple room, 

Time shall soon disjieiso tlieir gloom. 

When bound in snows, the wild-stream leaves its bod 
Murmuring, and as it maddens, beiU'S along 
Kocks, mud, and forest-branchos, cun’st thou see 
Young flowers and tlie blue heaven upon its face? 

Thou tum’st away in sadness from its waves 
So troubled j for ’tis purity tl»ut charms, 

And quiet. T’hink on this, and be at rest. 

The Muse is u soft maiden, whose bright wimd, 

Whose odorous ringlets, flinging light around, 

Thy lips may kiss. She is not woo^ by flerceness ; 
But turns, deep blushing, to her own sweet self. 

From the wild turbulent gnisji of stormy thought, 

* Glow—but glow not with blind a^d savage heat j 
Approach witH gentleness, and she will wake 
Her own responses from thy feeling breast; 

Her bright eye will enkindle loveliest light, 

Thy soul transporting. Gently, gently come, 

Aim she shall press thee to fier breast—that breast 
So soft, so warm—and gently kiss her lips ; 

Her breath shall thon impregnate thee — her fires 
Bear thee aloft above a thousand stars. 

And summon from tby soul harmonious songs.’ ” 


If the highest Quality of art be to con- 
ced itself (and Uie feet is undeniable), 
and fhiti to draw into as close an ap- 
pioidiDation as possible to nature, how 


much more valuable must ffiat nature 
be when presented to us in a inwe un- 
aiiKalterated form! This wlU be fowhd 
to be tlie ease with all people who 
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possess national ballads. And now be¬ 
comes more manifest the utility of Dr. 
Bowring’s labours, which Ijave very 
materially brought, jus he says himself, 
the poetry of other lands to the hearths 
and homes of England,’^ He again says, 
“ My mission, at all events, is one of 
benevolence. I have never left the ark 
of my country but with the wish to re¬ 
turn to it, bearing fresh olive brandies 
of peace, and fresh garlands of poetry. 

I never yet visited the land where I 
not mudi to love, to Irarn, to 
imitate, to honour. T never yet saw man 
utterly despoiled of his hu7mmiticsJ'* 
(The Doctor should be more careful of 
his phraseology: surely he does noKnean 
graymnatical sttidies by the term himmn- 
itm: the word in the hands of a West¬ 
minster Reviewer, nay, of tlie editor 
himself of wooden-sculled Jerry’s jour¬ 
nal, is monstrous and unpardonable.) 

In Europe, at feast, there are no mo¬ 
ral nor intellectual wildernesses. }..et 
other.s gjH forth with me to gather its 
fruits and flowers.'*— Preface, p. viii. 

In the contemplation of the ancient 
ballads and songS of any people, the 
pure-hearted man and the philanthro¬ 
pist must experience unalloyed plea¬ 
sure. We are here speaking of ballads 
and songs in the abstract. Of course, 
no man is scarcely cosmopolite enough 
to give a i^referencc to tlie productions^ 
of other nations to his own. Witli this 
love of Self ruling choice, the English¬ 
man will boast of Chevy Chase, the 
Scotchman of bold Bruce's Address, 
the Dane ofSwendVonveds andReddar 
Olles, the Icelander of bis Regnar Lod- 
brok, the Norman of the SongofRoland, 
the Spaniard of the heroical measures 
in praise of tlie Bernardo del Caqjios 
and die Cids, and the Arab of his Song 
of Antar, Let any one view the collec¬ 
tion of songs and ballads of any people, 
and he cannot help being delighted at 
the beautiful picture presented in them 
of simple manners and manl^ virtues. 
It may be said, however, that the bal¬ 
lads of the Cid, for instance, give a • 
frightful jiortraiturc of the barbarity 
and licentiousness of the times; and 
that the songs of the northmen breathe 
of nothing but fire, sword, vengeance, 
and annihilation. This is certainly in¬ 
dubitable ; but is not every thing to be 
adjudged according to its relative value. 
Had Pericles and his Aspasia presented 
themselves at the court of th^ Grand 
Monargt/e, wliat would that su^r- 
fine and super-amorous dandy of his 


age have thought of such worse than 
Gothish and Hunnish figures? They 
would have been, in the twinkling of 
an eye, mobbed out of the presence- 
chamber by the obsequious courtiers 
dancing attendance at the palace of the 
Capit(Uc du Monde, taken by their four 
shoulders and thrust mercilessly, neck 
and heels, right into the middle of the 
muddy, filthy, and pestilential streets. 
If the finest exquisite of the reign of 
Elizabelh, or King Solomon himself, 
who, without doubt, was the great 
dandy of his day, were to-morrow to 
present themselves at Lady London¬ 
derry’s dining-room, just as a party 
were about to sit down to tlie kick¬ 
shaws and dainties of her artiste, what 
a hubbub would be all at once knocked 
up in the chamber! Mr. Duncombe 
would call King Solomon a tiger, and 
I^rd Castlereagh would peremptorily 
order his bearded majesty to be fortli- 
wilh shewn to the street-door. Every 
age, therefore, as our readers must 
needs be convinced by this powerful 
mode of argument, should be judged, 
re/ativfh/, with a previous or a subse¬ 
quent age, and all countries should be 
arraigned with the like reservation. If 
Spain was so remarkable for its bni- 
lality and licentiousness, what was the 
case with France, or with l-rngland, or 
with Germany, at that same peri^ ? 
Again, the code of morals varies with 
succeeding centuries: the virtues of 
one age, as civilisation increases, be¬ 
come the rankest vices of juiotlier. 
Theft is forbidden by a commandment, 
yet the Spartans taught theii'children 
to rob, tuid theft was no crime in Lace¬ 
daemon. The glorious song of 

£y f£V^T6u xkdSt TO 

did not, in after times, authorise the 
murder of the Athenian kings, though 
the murder of Hipparchus was .sup¬ 
posed by their countiymen to have 
fairly earned for Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton the tyieed of a happy immor¬ 
tality in the white islands of the blessed, 
and in companionship with the souls 
of Pelides and Diomed. So, when 
My Gentle Cid*' slaughtered and pil¬ 
laged, and chopped and changed sides, 
it was really no sin in the person of 
that firebrand to the Moors. Neither 
was Regnar Lodbrog, honest man! 
though a pirate, an inestimable per¬ 
sonage : nor yet was Ella, King of 
Northumberland, a gentleman to be 
treated with supercilious contempt. 
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Regnar, to be sure, was flung by his 
more lucky foe into a dungeon, to be 
stung to death by serpents; but what of 
that ? The man behaved like a Trojan, 
kicked oif his shoes (or would have 
kicked them off, had shoes then been 
an invented commodity), and sang his 
song like a dying swan on Amo’s 
silver stream,” and ended his days like 
a decent man, as became him. He gained 
everlasting renown among his country¬ 
men for his song and his death, the 
latter having long been with them an 
incentive to warlike achievements; and 
the former having served, as long also, 
to screw up their courage in the mo¬ 
ment of conflict to the veritable stick- 
ing-place. Ella, too, was celebrated 
amongst his people for having caught 
and killed so big a thief and vagabond 
(the fellow was a sea-king) as Hegnar 
Lodbrog; and as for the small matter 
of the nest of serpents—pooh—they 
were thought nothing of, similar pieces 
of petty vengeance being customary all 
the seven days of the week. 

But we had nearly forgotten T)r. 
Bowring and his Magyars. 

It is not known precisely from whom 
the Magyar’s are descended. Dr.*F. 
Thomas {Conjectura de Originc, SfC. 
Huvgarorum, 3 vols. Buda,) supposes 
them of Egyptian origin. Tlie word^ 
Hungnrifii is of Mogol derivation, and 
its root Ingur signified siravge. They 
were divided into seven tribes, the most 
powerful of which was called Magyar, 
and the name afterwards spread over 
the whole people. Their favourite 
theory is, that they are Huns; and 
Von Orlay asserts that there is a tribe, 
called by the Russians (Jgr'lchi, still 
inliabiting a district of the Caucasus. 
Dr. Bowring, on sufficient authority 
it is to be hoped, contradicts the doc¬ 
trine of their Mongolian or Ilunnisl 
(for it is the same) descent. But, what¬ 
ever it may be, the thing is not made 
manifest in the Doctor’s volume. That 
they were a warlike peoJ)le, the follow¬ 
ing extract will shew;— 

“ We know little of Etelo (Attila), 
except from testimony which must He 
received with the greatest distrust. Pris< 
cus Rhetor, who was sent hy Theodbsms 
the Second to the court of Etele, speaks 
of the fondness of die lluns for dieir 
native language, and of the festal songs 
in which, after their festivals, the deeds 
of their heroes were celebrated in so 
touching a style, that the aged men of 
ffie assembly ^ed many tears. He men¬ 


tions also, that when Etele returned to 
his castle, ho was met by maidens in 
white v«iils, who groet^ him with 
Scytliiun hymns.” 

And again:— 

** Galeotti, the librarian of King 
Matthias, asserts that his father, the 
celebrated John llunyadi, awakened tlie 
martial spirit of Ins master by the hero- 
songs which he caused to be recited to 
]jim. ‘ At table, too,* he says, ' musi- 
cians and cithani players sung the deeds 
of valiant w'arriors in their native tongue ^ 
to the Ausic of the lyrci — an usage, 
continues, * brought from Rome, and 
which passed from us (Italians) even to 
tlie Hungarians.’” 

Tfic Magyars, after many conflicts 
and migrations, finally settled in Ilun- 
garj^and Transylvania. 

Simon dc Reza is the first of their 
chroniclers: to him succeeded John 
de Turocz. The labmirs of tliis indi¬ 
vidual were followed uy the Chronkou 
Budaisc, by an anonymoi^ auUtor. 
Tliis was in 1473. 

Dr. Bowring then says— 

“ The battle of Mjohiics (1626) is the 
‘ Dies inn’ of the*Hungarians, and its 
story of <iefeat and humiliation is more 
luelancholy from its .'^o imniediutelv fol¬ 
lowing a period of liope and of bright¬ 
ness. Hungary had been enlighteiu^d hy 
I the efforts of her o\vn sons, mid by 
' influx of illustrious strangerlj as if merely 
to contrast ivith the darkness of Turkish 
oppression. I'he Reformation, w’hich, 
soon after this period, broke in upon the 
land, did much for the language. The 
spirit of Lutheranisni was essentially 
popular. Its ^nstniinent, tlio vernacular 
tongue, especially represented in fliat 
mighty mucliiiie of knowledge and of 
jiower, the jiross, whoso eftbrts have 
changed and continue to change the 
character of nations, and w’hich acts as 
a security against their permanent de¬ 
cline and fall, began to exert its bone- 
ficiai influences. 

“ In the t6th century many printing- 
presses existed in Hungary. The great 
circulafion of the Bible in the vernacular 
tongue produced u great demand for books. 
In tJie cities of BartiVId, Dsbretzen, V4- 
rad, Neusohl, Kassa, wore printing esta¬ 
blishments supported by the public, and 
the Magnates assisted those of Detrekd, 
Djszigetli, Galgocz, Alsuhendra, Ne¬ 
meth ujvar, and P6j)a. Jn the following 
century presses were erected in Trentsin, 
Silein, Senitz, Puchov, Leutschan, and 
(Jsessreg. Mo (censorship existed in any 
shape ^uriiig this period,” 

• The^ authors of Magyar, Laud now 

begin to thicken.’^ 
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Of thfe earlier vniters, Zrinyi seems of the modem school of Mftg 3 rRr poetry, 

to be the best. He was bora in the The following is the only specimen^ 

saiOe era which gave birth to Shake- his effusions presented by the trcms- 

speare and Cervantes. He is the founder lator:— 

SONG OF THE TURKISH YOUTH. 

O Fortune! I fling no repronches at thoe. 

For thou hast been gentle'and gen*rous to me ; 

And ne’er would 1 echo the slanders unkind, 

Which call thee unjust, or vindictive, or blind. 

** Thou look’st on niy love with no menacing air, 

But would*st help^e to win while I worship the feir; 

And while joy piled on joy flings delight on my days, 

Let thine be the glory, and thine be the praise. 

** The first vernal song, and the first vernal leaf, 

And Nature’^ sweet c^iildhood—so beauteous and brief ; 

And the nightingale’s strain—and the rivulet’s fall— 

And the light breeze—are thine—music, beauty, and all. 

** And the summer, when cypivsses shade me from heat, 

And the zephyrs come freshen’d to kiss my retreat; 

Where the tent is above, and the wine-cup goes round, 

Anit the flowers smile below—thou, O Fortune 1 art found* 

, ** From autumn’s rich harvest tliou hasten’st to pour 
Pomegranates and citrons—a limitless store; 

Or lead’st to the chase, when I follow the prey— 

The bird in its flight, or wild beast on its way. 

When Vinter comes on, with its loud-rolling storms. 

And the snow and the ice in tliejr marvellous forms, 

Am I wretched ? O no ! T hang over my fire, 

And have more than T want—uy! and all 1 desire. 

I have honour and fame, fuj^enough for my lot; 

•• And my gettings still add Wtbe treasures I’ve got: 

My horse is my glory—my sabre is true— 

And O, my sweet maid! thou art faithfulness too. 

“ O Fortune! thou wearest my fetters—art bound 
In my bonds—and 1 look without tenor around : 

No evil will chance —I fhut the chain 
But binds thee more firmly to bless me again.” 

* 

The author of these lines was the his courage. He spoke six languages, 

representative of a family of great an- and was a master of the literature of 

tiquity, and was the son of diat Ban ancient and modern times 

of Croatia who was poisoned by Wal- The specimen given of FaludFs 
lenstein in 1626. It has been said that powers is extremely pretty. He is raie 

his sword had been stained with Turkish of the best of the Magyar poets. He 

blood before he was ten years old; and caught the spirit, according to Dr* 

that, in after times, crowds of O^smanlis Bowring, of tlie Spanish poets, and 

nished to see a hero, ‘ the beautiful, has translated«one at least of Gongora’s 

tall, thin hero,' who had been so much - romances. He would have done better 
the object of their dread. Tliere is an in leaving that one alone. Lilly did 

addiess of Soliman to the Grand Vizier, not effect such harm to the language 

in which he directs him not to desist and literature of England as Gbn^ra 

ftom attack until he has captured Zrinyi, did<to tlmt of Spain. With us, Eir- 

^ the author of so much mischief.’ jlSiuism has long since passed away; 

Zrinyi fought and won many battles, in Spain, Gongorism still holds an en- 

hut was killed by a wild boar on the thralment overfthe minds of the people. 

IBlh November, 1664. He had been Cervantes, indeed, lauglied at that ston- 

covered with honontti from n^any of ceited individual, and justly oalled 

the powem of Christendom, and vAis Gongora's manner of writing « steam- 

as distinguished fbr hill loaning as for engine mode of becoming a poi^, Or 
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words to 4kat t^S^e Gcmgom was 
xaeial^ tbe foecehaot, wfeose staple was 
bombast and raiit-*^undenng phrases, 
and words as noisy as the unchained 
and blustering winds of heaven. And, 
with all that noise and bother, there 
was monstious little sense; which last 
was like a Gratiano's wit, two grains 
of com to two bushels of chaff; or like 
FalstafTs halfpennyworth of brjad to 


his whole tun of eack i or like ooe of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s bills a;t his 
favourite hotel near Spring Gardens; 
or like Pygmalion llaalitt’s quantum of 
bmin, when cwnjwired to the size of his 
head; or like the poetry of that puppy- 
dog p6et of the Tagliaboschi Grove, in 
the vicinity of Ifi^^te^ whose happy 
fate has attained what he always con¬ 
ceived the true summit of bliss:— 


The greatest treasure that this world has got 
Is lovely woman in a rural cot.’*—Pmini, a Poem, 


tn the specimens of Faludi, how¬ 
ever, adduced by the Doctor, we see 
nothing of Gongorism. The individual 
who, after the manner of that pompous 
knave in Terence, Gnatbo, gave his con- 
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founded name to the cockney school Of 
Spain, has not in his whole collection 
such a pretty piece of composition as 
the fbllowinff: — 


TUE GAY-PLUMEI5 BIRD. 

Thou gay'plumed bird, whoso never-bridled flight 
0*er field, o’er forest, is one long delight; 

Were I a gay-plumed bird, how blest ’twould be^ 

Thy songs to sing, to fly, to rest with thee, 

Thou gay-plumed bird! 

** Tliou gay-plumed bird, tliou canst no longer sing ! 

Thou art imprisoned by tho fowler’s spring ; 

Were 1 a gay-plumed bird, I would not go • 

Sporting wdth such delusive treacheries. No! 

Thou gay-plumed bird! 

** Thou gay-plumed bird, though liberty is gone. 

Yet kinaness waits tliy «ery want upon ; 

Were 1 a gay-plumed bim,- 1 still should long 
For the free heaven and the wuld woodland song. 

Thou gay-plumed bird! * 

** Tliou gay-plumed bird, thy golden chain to me 
Were but a decorated misery ! 

Were 1 a gay-plumed bird, I would not fill 
Thy gaudy prison, were it gaudier still, 
lliou gay-plumed bird! 

" Thou gay-plumed bird, tliey bring thee sugar’d meat 
Use flattering words, caressing while they clieat; 

Were I a gay-plumed bird, fhat sweetened waste 
Were worse than very poison to my taste, 

Thou gay-plumed bird! 

** lliou iuckleBS bird! Alas! and thou hast lost 
That plumage, once thy brightne^ and thy boast! 

Were 1% gay-|^umed bird, I could not dwell 
A prisoner in dxy solitary eall. 

Thou gay^plum^ bird!” 

Or these, which rival the touching simplicity of some of our early song writers; 


THEf ALSE UAin. 


She is bora of noble stem, 

4Pairer then the fairest gem 
ll^hioh upon her lObe doth shine, 
GiM«ful,:beaatifuL, divine. 
What^ayaiis it all to mel 
She is false as false oan he! 


' She has eyes like damsons black, 
Shining like the comet’s track ; 

Mouth of witchery—^lightning glaneoN*.* 
Hoav^ is in her countenance. 

# What avails it all> to ine 1 

She is &ls6 as false ism he! 
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*' Fair,wW,il4^ 

Fm %st $m\% an4 w tear; . 

. Fair 1be»ding^ fiiir eract-^* '? 
Uiiadotii^4, or gem-bodecic’d. ^ ^ 

Wbat avails it all to me ? 

She is false as false can be i 


' BHeliaB wit, and *0"^» and aenpe- 
IMEirth, and sport, land ^quence; 
.Sb« bM smiles ecstasy— 

^ GrSoe and beauty’s treasury. 

What ai^aiis it ;<di to me 't 
She is l^sa ^ ^86 can be I 

' I hare beSn eh Findus hill, 

I haVe heard her music fill— 

Fill with glory heaven and earth— 
such glorious songs had birth. 
What HvailB it all to me 1 
She is false as false can be!” 


THE ANSWER. 


He is of illustrious name. 

Free from spot, and free from blaiBC j 
Bred a^ioble minds are bred, 
Lemling, too, as he was led; 

Yet I love him not—and T 
Know full well the reason why ! 

Lustrous are his eyes as light, 

And as milk his'skin is white ; 
Never did vemdlion streak 
Beauly fairer than his clieek : 

Yet 1 love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 

Wisdom all his for^jead arches, 

JIo is tall as mountain larches ; 
Waving locks of chestnut Jiair, 

Lips as twilight dawning fair : 

Y'et 1 love liiin not—and I 
Knovi’ full well the reason why ! 


When he sits upon his steed. 

Mars miist yield for strength and speed , 
Here and there, and to and fro. 

Like a Centaur, see, they go : 

Yet I love him not—and 1 
Know full well the reason wdiy ! 

Witty, w'ise, and honoured too ; 

Tasteful, learned through and through ; 
Calm, courageous, just, urbane; 
Courteous aye ; without a stain : 

Yot 1 love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 

' AVhcn Jie smiles, delight is nigh ; 

.Toy salutes him, passing by; 

Pleasure in )iis steps is treading. 

And Ins friendship Tis an Kden : 

Yet 1 love him not—for I 
Heard him call me false—that^s why! 


Gideon Raday is the next man of note whom we shall mention. He died in 
1792 ; and exerted considerable influence over his native language and literature, 
ife was educated in fjermany. Of him we have two specimens: one denoini- 
nated “ Water, Wind, Reputation;’* the other, The Three Idlers of King 
Matthew Corvinus, an old Tiadition.’* Wt* give tlie latter, for a particular 
reason, with which the reader shall be made acquainted anon 

** Thero is an ancient saying — Idleness 

In the world’s curse: and I have heard a story 
Out of old time, instructive. 

King Matthew once, half tipsy, put three fellows— 

Throe idle fellows—in a house to fatten; 

And fate, or foretliought, set the house on fire. 

‘ Ah ! see, the house is burning !* cried the first; 

* If the king want us,' said the second knave, 

‘ Why he will send and save us.* In a rage, 

' Your tongue is very glib/’ exclaimed the third ; 

And Uie house went on burning, and they perish’d. 

O there are many idle dogs like these — 

Many who oj)eii wide tlieir lazy pioutlis. 

And tliink that roasted ortolans will enter.** 


Doctor Bowving had the kindness to send us a copy of the volume under 
review by way of presentation. We are infinitely obliged to him for his attention. 
Wliellier, however, he has tried to play a trick upon us w^e know not, but most 
certainly, at p. 30 of the work, we h^e found a half-sheet of MS. as a sequel to 
the above catastrophe: it runs to the following effect:— 
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Not jthey wV mt ^ Serry*B trfHe; 

TfaAt it tn^ 9 ^, thoy ope tbak moutht, and 

iu5«o^»»yith w^itt , , 

On fyxTT 

In le»g$!b oy eJCpew, yet coyetett, , 

Witb tripe and capbage^ imd tuph \ 

A B gladdens aye tbp beai^ of ei'Ho^ 

Not tliat Utilhariaa Jetiy-it ^V i'“ 

A snip, but all hit ^l^en art ' 

That is to say, are snips in inteile^^ ' . 

Save one, who*s Wel^ingtonian Colbl^ bight, 

And Editor of tliat same Abend-Zeitnd^ 

That’s cull’d the ‘^varsal Globe:’—Oh, happy Coulson 
Then Jerry grows eiirimoured of Ms pjt 
Of Barclay’s best, and opening wide his gullet, 

Like Chops of Channel or Tom Thumb’s big giant, 

He gulps down w'hat would full swill Glumdalclitch j 
And when his face glows like tlie setting sipi, 

(Spied in Augusta through a gatlieling fog,— 

When it is red as salamander’s fire ;) 

He cries aloud, being quite inebriate : — 

* Say, all ye sons of-—Mammon—Masses all,— 

Though yo can hardly tell great B from bull’s foot,— 

Say, am I not a devilish clever fellow V 

llien all the asses, opening wide their gills, 

And looking in wild amaz«), %vhen thus address’d, 

E’en Bow'ring’s self, and old and younger Mill, 

And whisker’ll Southern, (for whom see Hood’s ‘ Whims,’) 
Cum multis aliis qua* nunc pra^scribere longuiu est, 

(Here ‘ longum’ means, are tall, and lank, and hungry,) 
llespond—‘ Great Lama of gi’eat Westminster, • 

'fhou art, in sooth, tlio danni’disst, cleverest fellow 
We e’er beheld, and fitlo set llie Tliames 
On fire, in spite of fi-ost, and storm, and rain.* 

Then answers Jerry, cliuckling like the beast 
Hyama bight, and found on Afric’s soil:— 

* Say ye then so, my jolly men of wax '1 
Ye do right well to call me clever follow. 

Or wherefore fill 1 all your empty gVts “1 
So, mark me well: 1 am in lieu of those 
Who to Dodona and to Delphi’s cave 
Drew, orst, all fate-inquiring ininistrauts : 

And, sure as fate, the woidd will go to pot. 

Unless it follows all my rules aud saws.’ 
flRut there was one Macauley, Thomas Bah- 
Ington his names baptismal, and he w'rote, 

At the suggestion of one Francis Jeffrey 

(A mean and milk-and-water Whig was he). 

Aided by Mister Macvey Napier, 

The partisan of Jack-Pudding Macculloch, 

Sundry long, flippant papers ’gainst the Jerry, 

At which the world did laugh in muckle glee; 

And on the world went laughing—and it went 
To pot—So Calf’s-IIead propheftied right well!” 

^uotl^ 3loI)n ISotnring, 



In Doctor Bowring's collection there 
is a capital Frog Song and (Jiorijs, 
which we should like mucli to notice 
had we space, for, by its chaisicters 
constantly harping upon one craclPed 
note, it very much reminds us of a 
certain place which sliall be nameless. 
We eschew, however, the bearish em¬ 
braces of Sir James Scarlett, and we 
therefore pass to a production of Fran¬ 
cis Kazinczi. It is entitled “ the Be¬ 


loved,” and is overflowiii§ with exqui¬ 
site and simple imagery, simply and 
exquisitely described. It is of the pre¬ 
sent century. 


(t 


Where the gay streamlet 
Springs from the mountain, 
J^uughing and dancing 
Came a sweet maiden 
Bearing a violet, 

Azure and odorous; 
Smiling she dropt it 
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Into mj bosom; 

And on my forehead 
Planted warm kisaes 
Many and glowing— 

* Breathe through thy harp-strings,’ 
Thus said the maiden ; 

/ Breathe out the spirit 
I have awakened*— 

Swiftly she vanished. 

** Then came a dovelet, 

Plutt’ring, complaining. 

And u green cradle 
Made of young branches, 
b Touching my lips ' 

Witli sweet dewy honey, 

“ As I grew older, 

Beautiful visions 
Glanced through the foliage 
Of the old oak trees; 

Near the clear streamlet 
Bisiiig irriguous. 

Visions of beauty 
Which my so^g chanted. 

Then did my country 
And her bright children 
Waken its music— 

Then did love*s passion 
Thrill through the har))>strings. 

And the bright eye-balls 
Of tliat divine one. 

Who in the darkness 
Of the gretm gjirdeii 
BeamM — and fled smiling. 

Wricked one! darting 
• Into mywbo.soiu— 

And llien departing.” 

Nor must Kisfaludy be forgotten. 
His genius has effected a deep impres¬ 
sion on his country. IJis mind was 
cultivated beyond the customary re¬ 
finement of his countrymen, for he was 
in Italy wdth the Austrian army during 
the period of liiat empire’s struggle 
against the culmimiting genius of Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte:— 

** As the suftbring hart, confounded 
By tho lancc that tears his veins. 

Flies in vain—^for he is wounded— 
Vainly flies to woods or plains 
Since tby piercing eye look’d through me. 
So I flee —-^nd vainly flee ; 

Still thy magic barbs pursue me— 

1 am wounded, maid ! by thee. 

And the wound but seems the stronger 
As my flight is further—longer: 

Smitten hurt! alas! tljy pain 
Seeks relief or rest in vain. 

“ As the zephyrs, gay and airy, 

Glance through nature’s flowery liall; 
So she glides—a graceful fairy— ^ I 
Through the mazes of the ball. 


O how stately are her paces! 

O how princely is her gait! 

All her path is led by graces. 

Light and beauty on her wait. 

And those lips that smile so bright]}'. 
And that breast that heaves so lightly ; 
On how many hearts did she 
Fling the chains of slavery I 

** All the bright world’s charms seem 
brighter, 

Airtlie frowns of grief are gone; 
Livelier beats my heart, and lighter; 

Sweetw is my hari>’6 sweet tone. 

Life’s fresh spring is renovated, 

Bliss finds wings of pride and power, 
Nobler passions are created, 

Beings’ struggles upward tower : 

I, a new-born life possessing, 

Lov’d and loving—bless’d and blessing— 
Barkening thoughts have pass’d away, 
All is new delight and day.” 

The next extract is The Cottager’s 
Song.” Happy land of the Magyars! 
where the upas bane of political eco¬ 
nomy has not yet crept into existence. 
But, perchance, some day—some fatal 
day, you, too, may have your Peels 
and liuskissons, and Kicardos and 
Macculiochs, exuding their baleful 
doftrines and dogmas, and shrivelling 
into black deformity whatever had 
sought to expand into green luxuriance 
beneath the shelter of their branches, 
even to the smallest flower that kindly- 
intentioncd Nature had, will* her lavish 
hand, sciiUered over the wide surface 
of the plain. Where, alas! are the 
blithesome peasants of Old England ? 
Where the bluff yeoman, full of the 
sweetest aflections of which humanity 
is cu])ahle, looking, with a contented 
bosom, at ius wife and his encircling 
family, straining the first to his love- 
fraught hcjirt, and kissing the dimpled 
cheeks of his merry-eyed and caroling 
children, — then praying for unnum¬ 
bered blessings on the head of the good 
monarch of his country, and kneeling 
with fervent hope at the footstool of 
his Maker, pouring forth, in such 
manly words as can be prompted by 
the deep workings of an untutored 
heart, his humble offering of praise 
and thankfulness for the daily blessings 
whiclj he enjoyed? Then, indeed, was 
the time, , 

Ere England’s giiefs be^n, 
That every rood of ground incdntamM its 
man.*’ 

What was the secret then of the hap¬ 
piness of the peasantiy of England? 
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It had a competent for the narrow 
circle of its wants. The day was given 
to active occupation; for labour was 
not then so rare as it is at die present 
crisis of misery, and, consequently, 
the innumerable desires engendered by 
idleness had no scope for their destruc¬ 


tive action. But a wofui change has 
come over the aspect of affairs. Hear 
Mr. Bowles, (a true Vates, or son of 
song, to whom genius has given to hear 
some of the ecstatic modulations of the 
“ Melodies Eternal,*^) in his poem of 
Banwell HilL He draws the contrast: 


“ A village then 
Was not as villages are now. The hind 
Who delved, or ‘ jocund drove his team aiiold/ 

Had then an independency of look 

And heart; and, plodding in liis lowly patli, 

Disdaiyid a f)arish dole —content, thougll poor. 

He was the village monitor; he taught 
His children to be good, and read their book, 

And in the gallery took his Sunday place,— 
Xo-moiTow, witlj the bee, to work. . . • 

His daughter walked, content and innocent 
As lovely, in her lowly path. Slio turnVI 
The hour-glass, while tliebumniiiig^wheel went round. 
Or went ‘ a-Maying* oVr the ftelds in Spring, 

Leading her little brother by the hand. 

Along the village lane, siiid oVt tlje 
To gather cowslii)s; and then home again, 

To turn her wheel, contented, through the day. 


“ Now, ninik the change !— 

The fuming factory’s poUuUMl air 
Has stained the country ! See that rural nymph— 
An infant in her arms ! She claims tlie dole • 
From tho cold parish, which her fuithless swain 
Denies. He stands aloof, w ith clowuiish leer, 

The constable, beliind—and, murk J)is brow'l — 
Beckons the nimble clei’k. I’lie justice, grave, 
I'ams from bis book a moment, with a look 
Of })itv ; signs tlie wairant for her j>ay — 

A w'eekly eighteen-pence. She, unubash’d, 

Slides from the room ; and not a transient blush. 
Fur less the accusing fear, is ou lier cheek !- 


“ A different scene coiue.s next: —That village maid 
Approaclies timidly, yc»t binuilifnl ; — 

A tear is on her lids, w hen she looks dowm 
Upon her sleeping child. 1 ler heart vvus W'on — 

The w’edcling-day W'as fixed — the ring was bought I — 
'Tis the same story — ('olin w'as untrue ! . , . . 

....... 8o crime still fullow's crime. 

Ask we the cause I * See wlierti lliose ciigiiies heave, 
Hmt spread their giant amis o’er all the land ! — 

The wheel is silent in tlie vide ! Old age 
Anti youth are levelled by one parish law ! — 

Ask wdiy that maid all day toils in the^field, 

Associate with tlie rude und ribald clowm, 

Ev’n in the shrinking pudeiiey of youth “i 
To earn her loaf, and eat it by herself. 

Parental love is smitten to tho dust: 

Over a little smoke the agdd sirt? 

Holds his pale hands ; and the deserted hearth 
Is cheerless ns his heart 1^’ 


This is the language of the amiable clergyman of the parish of Bremhill, and 
he has had ample opportunities of witnessing what he has so powerfully described. 
The comforts of our lower orders have been cut to pieces by the pernicious 
doctrines of ignorant empirics. Our pe^aut|y have been ruined, lost, undone, 
spite of the truth, which, though powerfully delivered, needed not tlie graces of 
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poetry, or other adventitious ornament, to find an introduction into the heart 
of every sensible man: — 

" Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

When wealth accumulates and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish or moy fade — 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroyed, can—^never be supplied !** 

But we beg Dr. Bowring’s pardon for keeping him waiting while we are 
employed in thundering” forth — (vide Thnes pewspaper, which always now 
writes its leading articles to the tune of thunder,) — in thundering forth, we 
eat, our indignation at those mischievous reptiles who have brought the country 
to*its present pretty pass. We are highly culpable, we admit, in employing our 
time on a matter of such trifling importance; so go we at once to The Cot¬ 
tager's Song,” in the Magyar specimens. It is by Michael Vitkovics, who only 
died in September of last'year. * 

No elegant palace God raised o'er my head, 

Rich tapestry gave no*, nor silk to my bed ; 

But a cottage of peace, and a rude, healthy life. 

And, to crown my enjoyments, a brown, cheerful wife. 

Together Ave earn the coarse bread which we eat, 

Ana love makes it taste more delightfully sweet. 

When our labours are ended, together we rest, 

And each to the other’s bare bosom is ]>rest. 

The sunrises up — and we rise, full of joy, 

Full of strength, to the busy day's wonted employ. 

Then t^e spring dawns in green, and the fields smile anew, 

And every fresli flow'ret is dripping with dew; 

And the song of the lark pours it's melodies sweet, 

Like a zephyr of freshness on summer’s close heat. 

Then comes the gay vintage — the red grapes we bear, 

And alike of the labour and recompense share. 

, The winter puts on its white robes—we retire 
At even, and bend o’er our own cottage fire. 

My Sari turns round the gay spindle and sings, 

And out of our happiness time makes its wings. 

I have handicraft labours—and, happy the thought, 

For this pay no taxes to Germtms—nor ought. 

The Subbam comes round, and in holyday gear 

I go to God's dwelling—then quietly steer 

To the kortsrna, wliere, cheer’d by a Avine-loving brother, 

We pledge a full glass, and we laugh with each other — 

Get warm, and we call on the gipsies to play. 

I know of no care, roll the world as it may : 

I nothing am owed, and to nobody ow/^— . 

Hurting none, none will hurt me—so smiling we go 
On the rude path of life—when its labours are past, 

Death will find us both ready and cheerful at last.” 

The following Hussar Sottg” is nearly as good as Corner’s Address to his 
Sword, and quite equal to the ah/ti ruv EKXfiw* of Riga, or the Minstrel 
Boy of Anacreon, or (as the Age says) little Tlieigheen Moore. It is the pro¬ 
duction of Gabriel Dubrentei: — 

A* 

Mother! dost weep that tliy boy's right hand 
Hath taken a sword for his father-land 1 
Mother! where should the brave one be 
But in the ranks of braverv ? 

'* Mother! and was it not sad to leave 
Mine own sweet maiden alone to grieve ? 

Julia! where s^uldUhe braVe one be 
Bat in the ranks of brar^y t 
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** Mollier! if thou in death wert laid, 

Julia! if thou wert a treacherous maid; 

0 then it were well that the hrave should bo 
In the front ranks of bravery ! 

“ Motlierl the thoug^ht brings heavy tears, 

And I look round on my youth’s compeers ; 

They have their griefs and loves, like me, 

Touching the brave in their bravery. 

Mother ! my guardian ! O be still; 

Maiden ! let hone tliy bosom fill; 

Kir61* and country ! how sweet to bo 
Battling for iftth in bravery! 

** Bravery—ay, and Victory’s hand^— 

Shall wreath my slki t w’lth golden band; 

And in tlie camp the shout shall be, 

O ! how he fought for liberty I” 

9 • 

Is not the one entitled my Beloved,” by Francis Verseghi, nearly equal 
to the beautiful anacreontic of our own Herrick, Gather ye roses while ye 
may ?” Verseghi died in 1823. ^ 

** Pluck wo tlie roses — let us pluck the roses, 

O my sweet maiden ! when w’e tind them blooming 
While they are smiling midst their thorny bnmches, 

Pluck we die roses. 


** Bright as tlioy seem, the spirit of perdition 

Sweeps tl)em ere morning. Shall we lose the tmnsports 
Now pressing round us, in tlie distant dreaming 
Future msy promise 1 * 

« 

" All that we have is blended in the present; 

Chances and changes trifle with the future; 

Oft ’tis its task to mingle in joy’s chalice 

Drops of dork poison.” ^ 


Dr. Bowring has given us specimens 
of Magyar drinking songs, by which it 
would appear that they are jolly dogs 
those same people of Hungaria. It 
has now become a fashionable maxim 
among the physicians of London, “ that 
water-drinking prolongs life.” The 
dictum is stale. says 

old Pindar. But there is a flat contra¬ 
diction given to that learned saw in the 
lately reported case of Captaiff Fjvans, 
the murderer of Hemmings, who mur¬ 
dered the Rev. Mr. Parker. That old 
blear-eyed ruffian actually lived to the 
s^e of ninety-five; and kept up his ani¬ 
mal spirits by going dfunk to his bed 
every night during the last twenty yearjf 
or so of his beastly life. And then what 
a glorification of mortality was the up¬ 
roarious Teian! We reiriember having, 
in consequence of many reports,‘taken 
a thorough dislike to that kind-hearfed, 
excellent individual, Dr. Kitchiner, the 
“ Cook Oracularbut it all vanished, 
like dew before the genial rays of the 


mornjng sun, when we heard him, from 
the top of his long, narrow slip of a table 
in Warren Street, vociferate the song, 
“ Fill the bumper again—fill tlie bumper 
again.” And the party did fill until 
Croly’s eloquence waxed powerful as 
those men of ancient metal who 

“ Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 

and Robert Pierce Gillies warbled 
“ Kitty Clover” like one of the sweet 
singers of Israel; and Frederick Mooney 
cut a curvet like a caracoling stallion 
over the table ; whilst Tom Gent slid 
down* his carca.ss beneath the table, 
and, having imbibed four quarts of the 
Doctor's best port, lay, Ute Leviathan, 
created hugest of living monsters, float¬ 
ing, and 

** Slumbering (t.«. snoring) on the 
Noi'u^ay foam,** 

Could Christopher North, rumen vene- 
rabilcy deliver those divine effusions of 
his fancy, the immortal Noctes, equalled 


Kir61—King, 


t S6ki:—the French zniKtory cap. 
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only by the Noctes coenaeque Deorum" 
i^oken of, we forget where, or cOuld 
James Hogg be James Hogg, unless 
they had respectively swallowed, for 
the nonce, twenty bouncing tumblers 
of whisky toddy ? The thing is incon¬ 
ceivable. The only time Tommy Moore 
pleased us was when, after quaffing 
sixteen glasses of gin and water, he 
sung the adventures of “ Paddy Hollo¬ 
way” as many times. ((Gentle reader, 
you may coJiceive in what a condition 
the wee bit monster must hav^ been.) 
Ve remember laughing till our sides 
were ready to split. He was as drunk 
as an owl in an ivy-bush when he first 
volunteered losing, James Mackintosh 
was there, and he tipped us the wink: 
the party was drunk, and the national 
bard of Erin struck up in fine vtyle 
Paddy Holloway.” When he ended, 
applause followed; and when that 
ceased, the shrimp of a fellow again 
perked himself up in his chair, and 
volunteered another song. AVe hnd 
had enough of his caterwauling, and 
wanted to drink our liquor in qiriei- 
ness; but Jem Mackintosh tip|>ed «s 
another wink, and'the remonstrance 
on the tip of our tongue retired and 
laid down behind the I^kos oioitruvi like 
a growling Cerberus. “ God bless 
our noble hearts!” drawled out tlio 
it of a nain, with a lisp, a slow 
stutter, and a drunken laugh,—God 
bless your noble and worthy hearts! 
I can sing: who says I can’t t llothor- 
ation to those tliat do! Rut, Jx)rd love 
ye! that isn’t my best song—tiiough I 
sing that very well—Hi! hi, hu! hi, hi! 
I have a hundred otlters, as you know, 
and good ones too, for I write em ail 
with this identical little fist of mine. 
But did you overhear me sing ^ I'acldy 
Holloway?’—a devilish good song; I 
do it better than any other, and I — 
sing devilish well, though 1 say it, that 


Shouldn't—God bless us all!” and he 
struck up again “ Paddy Holloway!” 

This same thing was repeated after 
each tumbler; of which there being 
sixteen, “ Paddy Holloway” was re¬ 
peated sixteen times by tlie national 
bard of Erin—“ upon our veracity.” 

Perhaps, «ur delectable reader, thou 
wouldst fain know something of this 
most^ pleasant ditty. Thou shalt have 
every yord of it, for it demonstrates 
the folly of fighting duels, metaphysic¬ 
ally considered. Matters of duelling 
liave been rife, of late, in this our land, 
in consequence of the example shewn 
by our thrice-glorious first lord of the 
tretisuiy, immortal W^ellington; second¬ 
ed, as that example was, by the efforts 
of Sir Skipjack Sugden and our own 
dear Tom Tough of ultra Tories, Sir 
C'harles Wetherell. Here, our worthy 
gentleman or lady, is the song. It 
was given us by pigmy Moore himself, 
after his sixteenth tumbler as aforesaid. 
For when be had warbled it sixteen 
times, without being conscious that he 
was giving it more than once, we all 
burst out into a horse-laugh at the 
drollery of the circumstance; and the 
liHle hero began to wax wrathful, and 
to splutter like a fish in a frying-pan, 
or a roasting chestnut. We appeased 
him by protesting that we liad just 
then heard it for the first time, and 
that it was the choicest of earthly 
melodies. TJiomas grinned like a 
green-tailed monkey, and insisted on 
giving each of the company a copy of 
the song. He called for pen, ink, 
and papei*, and began scribblnig odd, 
queerisli figures, which were afterwards 
found to be meant for old English. 
He had, however, only lime to tran¬ 
scribe it once (we are the owner <wr 
tliat piv?ious holograph), when away 
slipped the chair from under him, and 
whack he came on the floor. 





^ ^ ^ €Daptatn Norogan 1 

pulUHr ft, until mabe it anorc again. 


SStliBck! fol be tibble t < 

Si^oot i)im ti)c mibble; 

SStbaci! fol be ribble, i»cll«a«bati! 
I fol be rtbble I ' 

Shoot hint throMh mibble, 

Hill $abb!> ^^ollotoan! 


^ ICet us meet bp the bucii=ponb,’ saib the brabe Captain Norogan; 
* ^bbp l^ollotnap shall slhobeCfor it~h< nefaer shall snore again,’ 

sethaA! folbertbbht 
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So tht^ ri^sc mt for orcoittr, toi^ki^ ttao oW, S t^ii, in trotl^ of ^ - 

£ox %z to^o^o occonicr man to ttoo men to no more t^an man to t|c oC ’em* 

SBR^atli! fol De rttOiU! $cc. 

So t]|)e Captain ^z Kretf first, fiut ^to ioas not a luclin ofiot; 

l^ollotoop aftertoatlt, antf a most beantiCttl ttnefi ^e 

2!ISt]^scli! fol Ik riinile! kc. 

'9lnTf tl»en ’tmas 3E tf)at fortoartf came, antt saitt, * Come, let us s^aiie it ^; 

^or, after all, lo^at is a Tintl ^t fire a ronplc of s^ots, ontr tl^ ifiin fists, antf 
mafic ft tip ? • 

am]^acfi;{bl tfe ritmle! 

'No more sfiooting tfiroufiil^ ti^ mititilc. 

SiSfifiacfi 1 fol tie ritnile, £mll<^a-tia]?! 

SSfifiacfi! fol tfe ritftfle! 

% fiofol of puncfi, pott IftoU — 

Cet tfrunfi mttl^ ^titrp l^oXlotimp.” 

Indeed, Doctor Bowring, are you tired o^waiting, though we have told you 
a good story? Well, then, here’s at you : — 

DRINKING ScAg. 

** Out with it! tliG knave is a miscreant, and more, 

Who behind your back says what be wont say befo^; 

To the yells of foul slander as little I' list, 

As 1 list to the howl of a dog in the mist. 

Let his tongue in his mouth>roof to rottenness turn; 

My God shall assist me his slanders to spurn. 

“ Let the world go to wreck, if the vine-trees be spared. 

And their rich ruby drops without culture be remed; 

Our minds to eo^igliUm, 

Our spirits to brighten, 

Hurra I and hurra! aud hurra! to the pledge; 

Dive down to tlie crystalline deeps from the edget 

** 1 know of a city, and Buda its name ; 

Near Buda flows onwards the Duna of fame; 

In l)una*s a fish—’tis the llarU»-^o*or all 
May the blessing of God’s own benignity fell; 

And joy with tlie honest and excellent be, 

While the worthless are given to infamy. 

Yes ! let bliss bo with all from God’s hottkty divine, 

And the clouds drop down rain, and the cellar give wine ; 

And our garments be free from the taint of a spot 5 
Our Magyars rule Oldh, and N^met, and 
God give us all blessing, 

Wiae,«Maiii^, salt possessing; 

Give oats to the Pole, 

To our foes the grave’s hole, 

To Magyar community 
Health, peace, and unity, 

W^e and roasted meat beside, 

But first a good an^ lovely bride,” 

The length to which our lucubrations Iiave run, suggested by^ese tra^l- 
tkms of Dr. Bowring, warns us to •conclude. We cannot do better than give 
The Tiszian” for our last extract, as a vivid picture of Hungarian feeling 

From the smaling fields of Rakojh, on the market-day of Pest, 

Lo! an Over-Tisaian Chikosh in his snowy bunds drest; 

Bunds wearing, bagpipes bearing, 

And he seeks tfie ' Three Cups’ Tavern, where they sell of wine the best 

—trnr 

Oldh —WaUachiao* German t 7Vt-*^laTom6Q« 
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jok’d tbo iih^-olad Chikosh—asked hixt if in Titaian kmd 
apoko dto M 8 g 3 rar language, and oonld Magyar undMataadl 
*\! Or TifiMiazts spoke like Greeiana 1 

So wken they had ceased their langhing^ thus he answered out of hand; 

t 

** ‘ Onr IXungarians out of pitchers drink the overflowing wine; 
Spipe.Uieir food with rich paprika, and from ancient platters dip©; 

>, Yo\ir Hungarians are barbarians, 

And the manners of our fathers, scouted by such sons, decline. 


** * Your Oanubians—not Hungarians—out of th^idg glasses drinii, 

Eat their roast from lattin dishes, pleased tb their glasses chink ; 

Silljrteiitors!—while their betters . " ‘ 

Think they are but bastard Magyars, though tney say not all they think. 


** * We have not a Tiszian hostess—none, but speaks our Magyar; 

' Here they prattle out their (jerman—pretty patriots they are! 

But if German they prefer, man, 

Soon would €«ch win^-drinkii^ Magyar fly from their infected bar. 


'* ' Priests and preachers 'inidsf our Tiszians spehk our Magyar tongue alone; 
E*en our Husmalcian pap^ make the Magyar tongua their own; 

Hero, Teutonic, or Bcvtsonic ;* 

Any, any thing but Magjrajir-and of Magyar nothing knowm.’ ” 


ITie court of ^ustrid has needlessly 
tried to eradicate the langud|:e dhd 
manners of the Magyars, ^fhis is a 
work of danger, and will only serve to 
defeat every eflTort towards the promo¬ 
tion of popular improvement and hap¬ 
piness. Austria, however, endeavours 
to counteract these in every possible 
manner, and it mUy for many years 
proceed in this mistaken course; but 
nations will, in time, vindicate their 
•own rights^and Austria may, one day, 
be taught a severe and a memorable 
lesson. ‘^ 5 , 5 ^ 

** Of the historical ijpngs,*’ says '^r. 
Bowfing, none are earlier tlian those 
of the wars of die last Hungarian revo¬ 
lution. Of the oral stor^ {Mes^k or 
of the Magyars, I &bll translate 
Mailaws interesting description : — 

" ‘ The Mag^r story-tellers are one 
of the many evidences of the oriental 
origin of the people. Like the Night- 
fablers of Arabia, they go on by the 
houi*—ay, by the night long—without 
wearying their hearers. These are, for 
the most part, to be found among soldiers 
and peasants. The stories wliicli in other 
lands are preserved only in work-rooms 
and nurseries to our days, are narrated 
^ jjn the porch, by watch and 
flfbpherd 'ms, and amidst the night 
.labours of the field. The character of 
the Magyar tale is wholly unlike that of 
southern lands. The hero is generally 
a student, a soldier, or a king’s son; his 
companion, a magic horse called Tat 6 s, 
who is his counsellor and saviour. His 
enemy is often a dr? jon with six, nine. 


« 

or twelve heads,^ and tlie hero must 
undergo three ordeals ; and this number 
is ruling one throughout the story. 
Tli^re is a sharpness and oddity about 
the*conception, and an original develope- 
ment of the plot. The scenery, and the 
deeds of the principal actors, shew that 
tlie stories emanate from a people who 
lived in elevated places. The narrator 
sometimes unites two or three stories in 
one—sometimes divides one into many— 
elaborates or changes it according to his 
own caprice or the demands of his au¬ 
dience. It has happened that many tales 
of foreign origin have been introduced, 
which have been all nationalised by time. 
I remembei to have heard a celebrated 
story-telling v'oman in the Abauj v&r dis¬ 
trict narrate one of Gozzi’s best tales; 
and the well-known and foreign * Swan 
Maiden’ is current all over Hungary. 
I'lie national may be immediately dis¬ 
tinguished from the exotic.’ 

** Of the lyrics of the nation, the col- 
lection<c5»J«ive translated will serve to 
give a fair idea. To advocate their merits 
as literary compositions is no part of my 
task. ' I have given nearly the whole 
that have reach^ me, in order to shew 
what are the sojigs of the Magyar people. 
Hungarian towns and villages, and rivers 
and plains, and hills and valleys, have 
been painted and described by many. 
Uere are some of the thoughts of those 
who dwell there. The dresses of Hun¬ 
gary** and Transylvania decorate many 
bdoks, and are the subject of many pic¬ 
tures. llerci are some of the adonimgs 
of tlie inward man—here is something 
of the costume of mind.” 


— j 

* jRnzck-^Servian. 








As long ^ a ^uLti^^eserves its 
na^nal sopga $iaii U may 

wash out ka oWti f^'eado^^ In tisites 
of danger the ^ ^ *' 

they sSem^ to infuse .that enfhusiaam 
into dm heart of man'Wni^e the batdh) 
which 4he tmtopet clapg oev'eir ^Is to 
inspire m the moment t^^ihe ensan- 
gumixw fray. With this Mling^ then^ 
what Bishop liowthrhaa taii of the 
song commamortitmg the • 

•of ^ tyrannicides of Athens, 


to the siausjtkea of Cmwsv be as 
pQtvar(iiOy«pfiosit^ the aMptet^ 
toud&g efhuitmsofthij HungartanaPh* 
streli— ^ ' 

^ i 

Quod n |>ost idus iUtt !l%o<dtrd 
tyratmootoms qui^iuii taie^tA^od cap- 
iqma plehi tiadidisset^ icqtie gjuusTHm, 
•t fiiSi oisculDSf et in oi^'vulgTialtidisBett 
actum profeetd fufsset de portib^ 

* doaainatione C^aatliin; plus mahoremd 
valOisset nnum f^tXae, qum 

Oicerpnis Bhilippicffi omnes.'’ 




r ' * 




* TiHEtf^soDnvBte ^en 


^ mAnd my Ate 

Uh God \ 1 oould in c^SOIalls teau 
A 'idy#arery s^l out-popr, 

For what hath l^u in other years, 
And never^an be moie! 


Alost blessed Spirit! still I stray 
At evening’s holy houi, 

Where we so off have felt the sway 
Of solemnising power! 

And as, with mournful look upraised, 

1 watch the kindling skies, 

I ddnk how gladly once I gazed 
On them—and on t}ime,eyes! 

JSt ' 

I know that, 'mid tlio jffoud on eart 
When Uiou wert wont to rove, 

Tliou didst not deem their splendjau? woit 
The poet’s boundless Im e: 

And 1 will still believe that tliou^ 

Near God s bright throne tliou be, 
Thou hast some thought of one below 
Whose thoughts are all of thee ! 
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I HAVE been for some time very much 
distressed for my excellent friend the 
Honourable Tom Sliuffleback. There 
is not iftiive a fellow of a more agree¬ 
able vein of humour, or so utterly re¬ 
gardless of the rules of the world ; yet 
when I last visited him at his hunting 
box, the remnant'-of a baronial pro¬ 
perty, which has long since ceased to 
acknowledge him as an owhe^ T per¬ 
ceived a heart-brokenness about him 
altogether tmaccountable. He pos¬ 
sesses the same delicacy of taste and 
power of digestion which hffer has 
always manifested iit matters of vehison 
and turtle; and the tacy Burgundy 
cool Bordeaux >meei ‘witb«.ithe 
like homage . as heretofocs^.'t 
yet he is a changed man. I staid 
an additional w^k with Ififfi on^pur- 
ose to unravel the mystery, Etifcd nelp 
im to finish a qua^r cask of La 
Fitte. For a long time 1 was as un¬ 
successful in the one as successful in 
the other. At length 1 remarked, that, 
ever and anon, afte^ the third Imttle, 
he ^Carefully removed a volume of 
manuscript from cunningly-carved 
oaken box; and having cast his eye 
over a few pages, threw back the 
book, and (instantly yielded to way¬ 
ward moodiness. More wine in the 
library,^^ he would say to his but^jOj^ 
a sure sign of wo and^JJ^pst. . 

I was resolved to discover the secret; 
therefore, one evening«after we had 
picke4.^ie bones of a cQjH^rkey and 
a. br^iCHG^ of widgeons (i nCTter saw him 
more dejected), and emptied a flaggon 
of home-brewed (on this occasion he 
scarcely swallowed a drop), I loitered 
behind; and the instant he disap¬ 
peared, sprung to the book-case, took 
down the box, inserted my pen-knife 
below the edges of the nails of the 
hinges, and thus, in a moment, foiled 
one of Bramah’s best patent locks— 
slipped out the volume, hu^ed it, 
like,my firs|:;bom, to my bosom, and, 
"Vluh candle in hand, stalked, like Lady 
Macbeth, to my chamber. Poor Tom! 
1 heaxd him desire the butler to bring 
him a mug of hot wine, with a toast in 
it. His agony of heart must have been 
bitter. Grief is, indeed, catching-— 
and, fiom the bottom of my heart, 
acutely feeling for my friend—I 
the same order. r c 
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The secret soon disclosed itself. I 
hastily made a copy of the melancholy 
detail, and, with sunrise, re-d^Kwited 
the volume, re-screwed the box, and 
came to breakfiist, with a yawn that 
expressed nothing but this moment 
out of bed,*’ I was now obliged to 
proceed to London without delays 
taking a provincial tour in my route. 
My readers will judge of my astonish¬ 
ment — if they read a little farther — 
when I t^ll them that the first intel¬ 
ligence I received on reaching tlie 
capital was, that my poor friend, on 
the very day I left him, had run off 
with his cool^ 

I thought this removed all hesita¬ 
tion about giving publicity to my fe¬ 
lonious acquisition, especially as 1 had 
a hankerittg a^r*the young woman 
myself. I therefore present you the 
extmet, as I took'it from poor Tom’s 

‘^Boma—O, Roma!”—T find that 
it is usual, and considered classical, to 
indulge in a fervid exclamation on en¬ 
tering this imperial city. I forgot that 
ceremony when I arrived; but it is 
never too late to be well doing either 
in morals or If the matter had 

been left to my*6wnjudgment,! would 
rather have said, “ Lady Ellen—O, 
Lady Ellen Roselle !” she is most 
splendid model of nature’s workman¬ 
ship. Caiiora’s chisel fell from his 
fingers when he looked upon her, and so 
would Chantry’s, if such an enviable mo- 
men t of contiemplation had been given 
to him. I see her before me. Tall, 
but not lengthy ; a bust heaving with 
life and warmth; and which, in sym¬ 
metry, outdoes all the swelling of 
Parian marble; lips, which dose with 
a smile ; glossy hair, jet as the tresses 
of the daughters of Italy, but not hang¬ 
ing lank and wicky over mahogany 
^ shoulders—it curls on her neck, arid 
touches a skin which vies in hue with 
the snow-fiake in mid-heaven; eyes 
nrild and swimming, not ever on tiie 
glare, straining to flash like cloudis 
sqrclfarged with summer lightning; but 
allowing looks of benignity to steal 
forth, which sitfk the deeper in the 
heart because they are hot dreaded; 
and, when her soul is kindled, letting 
loose a flood of fire, which, to -resist or 
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endure, is given to no mort^ man; 
her carria^ dignified — she is con¬ 
nected wim the most influential fami¬ 
lies in England; her deportment po¬ 
lished —she has manors in five counties; 
her voice harmony—she can command 
(our boroughs; her attitudes perfec- 
tion^Hshe has a freehold in a ring 
fence of thirty-two miles; her gait 
majestic — she has one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds in th^ three 
per cents. * 

It cannot, therefore, appear unna¬ 
tural (1 have sold my lands almost to 
my last acre; and owe more flian many 
a great don was ever worth), tliat I 
should exclaim, “ O, Lady Ellen— 
Lady Ellen Roselle 

Neitlier can it be regarded as a 
matter of wonder, that for the same 
reason I keep a sharp eye on Baron 
Grosham. He is—^but l must be cor- 
rect—‘he says, he has' a principality 
near Heidelberg; but then he is as 
empty as a drained tun. Our Ameri¬ 
can friend, Dick Schuylkill, is of comely 
exterior and insinuating address; 'hut 
still, I never saw my Ellen but she 
shrunk from intimacy witli the Vir¬ 
ginian savage, as if she had pluck§d 
from off the branch an evening slug 
instead of a rennet. As for Ned Thel- 
luson, he is too much a book-worm to 
be a refloubtable rival; besides, he has 
no shoulders—he stoops, and the only 
colour in his cheeks is the hectic flush 
of early dissolution — his heel is slip¬ 
ping over the grave’s edge, while he 
thinks, silly fool, that he stands on 
adamant. Then he is everlastingly 
contaminating the air with scraps and 
odds and ends of those knaves who 
made my early years miserable. To 
be sure, it is strange how Lady Ellen 
will listen to him when bespeaks of 
gray turretted castles—rocK^flffouded 
with black pine—^valleys alive with 
the wanton birds, and glittering;,with 
the fluttering wings of tlie red grass¬ 
hopper—snow masses poised on the 
precipice's brink—and tSe contentious 
stream frozen into bonds at the moment 
of its most unruly pride. But what 
is all that but words ? So courage) 
Tom Shuffleback 1 the day, the manors, 
the ring fence, and Lady Ellen, ^adl 
be tbine. 

My plan is a very pretty one. Lady 
Ellen luui resolved to steal away to 
Tivoli, with no oAer companion than 
the green^faced Mrs. To^y» and a 
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short-legged woman of France. I don't 
take into account theYahoo iTho attends 
as major domo—an accursed thing of 
six feet by three, and deriving its origin 
from a barbarous country north of 
Northumberland, and which Provi¬ 
dence is said only to permit to exist 
in order to give our premier (in power) 
forty-five votes when they are needed. 
Now this idea of Lady Ellen immuring 
herself in a greasy^village because it 
has a brawling waterfell, a grotto, and 
a few pierry-andrew houses, tottering 
over mouldering, shelvy ledges, is 
altogether prejudicial to her real com¬ 
forts and my views. How could a 
gentleman be expected to leave Rome 
(where truly the comommi de perdrix 
is admirable, and the quails ^d 
kirs^her wasser withoiit compare), 
go and starve at Tivoli, where bumrfo 
beef, boiled in olive oil, and powdered 
with a nefeHous mbi^ure of pounded 
garlic and pestiferous grwycre, is served 
up as the chefr^aruvre of cookery> by 
a monster unshaven, and with his shirt 
sleeves turned above his elbows ? Still, 

I must not lose the step I have taken 
in her good opinioti. I certainly made 
a deep impression upon her yesterday. 
She had ordered her carriage for an 
hour or two’s drive in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The blockhead of a coachman 
drove towards the Capo di ¥ove, which* ' 
another blockhead told us was the 
toQ^ of a lady dead, Heaven knows 
wlmi! Dio as if an old gray 
ruin rotting uraer a coating of ivy, 
alive with every crawling iniquity, 
rising ovet^^&e shrivelled skin and 
parched bimes of am old Rdman 
woman, whose non-existence would 
not have mattered the dropping of a 
dried leaf, and whose deatli was of 
equal impoitance as crushing a gnat 
disporting in a sun-beam, was an 
object meriting a half day's jolting 
under a sun hot enough to have made 
a Salamander gasp. It was a foolish 
whim ilk Lady Ellen; yet, when I saw 
her stand, with arms folded over her 
bosom, and her full black Cfies ben^^^ 
the tower, rising singly in a melancholy~^ 
mephitic waste, uncheered by habita-' 
tion, hedge, or tree—^my heart filled 
with a sense of her excellences, and a '' 
recollection of her manors and ring 
fence—I pressed her hand. The green 
lizard rustled through the grass, and 
ita diminutive friends peeped from the 
:i|vic^ in the wall, as the tim ^ 
hummed past in false security. 
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expeditio|^wa8 delayed until to-mor¬ 
row. It Ws no great matter. 

We again assembled, and repaired 
secretly to the woods shading part of 
the ruins, and thence stole down to one 
of the innermost recesses of the build¬ 
ings. My valet, in the shaggy garb of 
a shepherd, carried with him a deli¬ 
cious invention of modem times — a 
silver pan, with lamp below. In tJie 
former we nestled a few dozen of bccca 
jicasj and, with the aid of a shower of 
cmmbs and a little larding of Florence 
oil, and the presence of an anchovy 
toast, turned out a dtjeuner which 
would have made an anchorite^s teeth 
water. I had slept uneasy the right 
before—I thought Thelluson’s conduct 
so foolish; and therefore, as a bracer 
to the nerves, slipped into the pro¬ 
vision-basket a handful of eaildt- 
cologne bottles, filled with a I'ujucur 
1 have ever aflecied most as a cure for 
mental and bodily affliction — pure 
Schiedam. I owe it to the Baron. 
Tlic ladies of his family, he said, were 
never without it. As we took our 
places round an elevated injuble slab, 
whose cracked and ^splintered surface 
had secured to it repose in the dun¬ 
geon where we had collected, tlic gray 
light stealing half-way in by the door¬ 
way, while the lamp threw a glare on 
“ Our faces, ard the curling smoke wasted 
itself in eddies along tlie roof, the in¬ 
terest of the moment became delicious. 
I thought on the manors and ring 
fence. As our hearts filled with de¬ 
light, our appetites increased; and as 
each individual bii'd disappeared, a 
sigh of sincere but irremediable grief 
arose. I would have despatched iny 
valet for more; but I was afraid he 
might tell tales, and tlius rum our 
plans. Besides,’^ I observed jocu¬ 
larly, “ if I were to send him for any 
tiling, it should be for the monarch of 
the Bovi, one of the largest dimensions. 
Fellows of our fashion, instead of pick¬ 
ing at the pigmy feathered citation,, 
ought to be, amidst oatlis and exeem- 
rending tlie wing of an ox, 
crushing between our teeth intermin¬ 
able strings of onions, and quaffing 
whole oceans of generous wine. By 
the by, what a pity we had not tliought 
of trussing up my valet iiere, as an un- 
rausomed prisoner, whose ears arc 
aliout to pay forfeit*! Suppose we 
htill give him a slight nick;—if 
would add much (o the reality eff 
the scene, and be to hi^ no piuticular 
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detriment. £h! v/hsA eay you, Thel- 
luson 

Nay,” answered Ned, ** we do not 
require any thing further to perfect the 
picture. I never saw a party of more 
rascally-looking galley slaves in my 
life. Indeed — (and he dropped his 
voice into that solemn earnest cadence 
which is sometimes so disagreeable)— 
indeed, 1 feel very much satisfied that 
if the sbjrri, who, I rather believe, are 
still loitering about, not very far offl, in 
search of a stray ruffian, should hap¬ 
pen to stumble upon us, we should 
make an exhibition on the ladder, with 
the merciful hangman at our heels, to 
save us pain, long before we could 
get any friend to redeem us by vouch¬ 
ing for our identity.” 

“ Now, Thelluson,” observed Vir¬ 
ginian Dick, choaking on a bird, “ how 
can you poison the fleeting comforts 
of life? Here are we engaged iir the 
most innocent pleasure, and the very 
last mouthful you force me to gulp 
down in bitterness. I guess you do 
it on purpose. Such personal Jokes 
are a bore—Tarnation!” 

Nay,” answered Thelluson, I 
speke sincerely. Justice, in this coun¬ 
try, js apt to be most prompt where 
tlie innocent are to suffer. If they do 
not tie us up, and, when half-dead, 
show their skill as marksmen, by flring 
at our dangling legs, they will shoot us 
off-hand, and then set our heads on 
hedge-stakes to dry.” 

“ Hush V* 1 interrupted. “ These 
observations are most unkind. But, 
as l*rovidence is all-powerful, who of 
you whistled ? By the saints! I never 
knew tliat was one of 1-ady Ellens 
accomplishments.” Tlie alarm, how¬ 
ever, was speedily removed, or rather, 
its cause explained. My valet, either 
clisliking*^y proposition, or disap¬ 
proving of the view taken by Thel¬ 
luson, had edged to Uie door, and was 
on the point offugitating, when, seeing 
Lady Ellen already treading the smooth 
sward, running* in front of our den, his 
sense of duty returned, and he hastened 
back to give information by the in¬ 
discreet method he -chose to select. 
“ Thank God, gentlemen,” 1 said, (for 
WQ odght to recognise all our mercies), 
—thank (Jod, we know tlie whistler; 
and now for action. Cheer up, Baron; 
Tliellusou must have been only face¬ 
tious.’’ 

Tliereuponwe re-assunied our arms, 
w hich we for a moment had laid aside; 
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and having arranged our garments into 
the utmost degree of ferocious elegance, 
and ruffled up our whiskers, and drawn 
ourhats over our eyes, sallied forth. Lady 
Ellen was seated on a fragment of a re- 
reversed column, and was engaged in 
earnest conversation with Mrs .Toady and 
the short-legged woman of France; while 
the Yahoo was busy removing, with a 
branch which he had tom off a d^ayed 
tree, the soil and dust that ^led up 
the crevices of the sculptured capital— 
the subject, I fancy, of this day’s ru¬ 
mination. 

As we formed a ring round my lovely 
enthusiast, I clapped my hands togetlier 
smartly. I^dy Ellen sprung up at the 
noise, and instantly we enclosed her 
and her party, and rung our muskets 
on the ground. I did so with a smart¬ 
ness that reverberated through the 
vaults; but I plucked Thelluson’s arm, 
that he might be cautious in that move¬ 
ment. I need not, however, have taken 
that trouble, for he was evidently hang¬ 
ing back, as if he did not like the joke. 

1 suspect he recollected his trombone 
was loaded. I assumed the banditti 
exterior as powerfully as I could. Lady 
Jillen was still standing silent: her frffce 
flushed; but she neither fainted nor 
screamed, I expected either or botli. 
And what surprised me most wa.s, that 
Mrs.Toady seemed wonderfully placid, 
and the short-legged woman of France 
did not run away. For a moment the 
Yahoo raised the branch of the tree 
(it was by no means a mere twig,) and 
1 verily ex])ected to have seen the des¬ 
perate creature wield it aloft in the air, 
preparatory to an onset; but the mon¬ 
ster, with a most insulting mien, threw 
it down, and sunk his hands in his 
pockets. 

Who arc you V' now iilfljjjjgd Lady 
Ellen, with a look of hauteur and pride, 
and some slight sprinkling of contempt: 

“ Who are you that thus unasked in¬ 
trude into our company 

Madam,” I answ<;j^d, moving a 
step forward, I am one with whom, 
Ihc word iniriuk has no place when 
iind where he chooses to appear and 
again I rung my musket upon the 
ground, and dexterously allowed my 
jacket to open, and display the radiant 
liilts of my pistols,—I am Giuseppe 
Decesaris!” 

As the name passed my lips, a rust¬ 
ling noise was heard in the adjacent 
brake, and, as Heaven wiH be my judge, 
every myrtle and laurel bush grew, as 


it were, into life, and forth stalked a 
gang of armed men. Tfiey were 
dressed in mournful funeral cloaks, 
gathered together by a bright belt. 
Their feet were enclosed in unprepared 
leather sandals, and a gay ostentatious 
cap and plume sat on their brows. 
Tliey had duck guns, of a length that 
was truly alarming. A cross-made 
saturnine ruffian, evidently the leader, 
placed a whistle to his lips, and blew a 
call which cut like a knife through my 
brain. I knew not,” he said, in the 
husky tone of one inured to all wea¬ 
thers, that the blood of Giuseppe ran 
in the veins of another human creature. 
Pray^ who isfhe that dares to spoil our 
house of its name—now its sole wealth, 
except what the sword—(and he bared 
a hwge Damascus blade)—purchases in 
contention and strife?” I remained 
silent. Really the situation was very 
unpleasant. Americjjfti Dick and the 
Baron were evidently watching an apt 
moment to carry into execution an in¬ 
dependent retreat. 1 was too far for¬ 
ward to be able to extricate myself by 
the same means. Ned, however, stood 
firm; but the booby, instead of blazing 
away with his trombone,and thus, under 
cover of the smoke, giving us our only 
opportunity of escaping, bad stepped 
before Lady Ellen, and grounded his 
gun. “I shall make no«resistance/*^ 
he cried, “ if no insult or injury be 
offered to this lady: allow her safe re¬ 
treat, and I am your prisoner: or say 
what ransom ybu reejuire, and it shall 
be paid. But hark ye, .sirrahs!” and 
he inclosed Lady Ellon in the hollow 
of his arm, and plucked one of his 
double-barrelled rifles from his belt, 
whctlier 1 fall a sacrifice or not, the 
first of you who places his baud upon 
this lady, dies on the spot.” As he 
s])oke, his eyes glared, but his cheeks 
and his lips were bloodless: he must 
have been dcucedly frightened,—and 
no wonder,—matters were far from com- 
fortabli. The crisis was fast approach¬ 
ing. I heard the lock of Thelluson’s 
pistol click as he cocked ^ 

1 suppose, keeping the trombone for a 
honne boucfie, “ For God’s sake,” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Ellen, seizing his hand, 
be composed! For Heaven’s sake, 
Mr. Tlielluson, as you love me”—(I 
heard her say the very words)—“ list^ 
to me! Spill no blood! Oh, what folly 
^ here, and I the cause I” 

T Jt is folly,” answered Ned; ** yet 
our presence l||re may be of use, when 
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we only meditated a piece of idle mum¬ 
mery. Shuifleback, Dick, Baron, stand, 
up like menl ' When Lady Ellen is 
concerned, shall we act tlie craven? 
I shall rather die than yield a foot. By 
the crest of our house, the felons hesi¬ 
tate! Nay, then, here’s for close 
quartersand, changing his pistol to 
the hand that inclosed I.ady Ellen, he 
plucked his sword from the scabbard. 

Ay,” I added, with the most de¬ 
termined air of resolution I could com¬ 
mand (for often a great deal is <?oiie by 
the appearance of boldness): “ Pray, 
sir, who may you be, who speak of 
line and lineage lijce a king at arms ? 
Pray, sir- " u 

“ Oh, hear me! I entreat you, hear 
me!” interrupted Lady Ellen. 

“ Nay, my lady,” I resumed ; far I 
felt myself getting very valorous. “ J.et 
mo deal with the fellow”—(1 had Ned 
covering me.) ‘4*Pray, sirrah, who may 
you be, who thus interrupt a small 
party of pleasure who had a little joke 
of their own to indulge in? J^ady 
Ellen, you know us,—you know me— 
1 am Torn Shuffleback; and here 
(ah, gentlemen, no r^rogniding) —\'ir- 
ginian Dick and the Baron.” 

“ Who am I ?” answered the fc?llow, 
apparently anxious to (;on)e forward, 
but only treading time with his feet, 
mot liking^! do verily believe (and 1 
don’t wonder at it), the cut of Ned’s 
straight blade. “ Who am 1 1 Then, 
know,” and he sawed the air with his 
great arm, “ I am Giuseppe—Giu¬ 
seppe Decesaris!” Scarcely had he 
spoken but, as 1 am a living man, and 
have ever eschewed untruths, and hopi' 
to be pardoned for my sins, J saw issue 
from below a mass of th(?se infernal 
ruins a fantastic hat, encircled with 
ribands; then the shock head of a deep 
chocolate-coloured ruffian, canying in 
his hand a musket partaking of the 
trombone’s bore and the duck-gun’s 
length. He crept out with the contor- 
tious winding of a serpent, then,fepring- 
ing up, and sending to the heavens a 
whi*h made the other fellow’s 
"seem the low sigh of a love-sick maiden, 
a band of the most hang-dog felons tliat 
these eyes ever rested on, rose, as it 
were, out of the earth. “ Aha!” he cried. 
“Aha! Both Giusepjie Decesaris!! 
A miracle, by our Mother of Loretto. 
But what say you to a third.'—to the 
Giuseppe Decesaris! He who expectf- 
not mercy, and gives none. Let^every 
woman’s son of you tl^ow your arms 


to the -^und, or y6ur lives are at yOur. 
lips. Ef/fcirtferra.'-—I never give that 
order twice.” 

It was an awful moment. Oh, that 
I had been shooting quails among the' 
ripe grapes on the banka of the lovely 
Arno! But this was no time for un¬ 
availing repining. T therefore dropped 
down, or rather I was upset by the 
clumsy way in which Viiginian Dick 
and tn^ Baron obeyed* the brigand’s 
diiections. The first party of banditti, 
at least as many of them as could escape 
the grasp of the new comers, had fled, 
ca.sting avray, in their huiTy, their hats, 
cloaks, and wigs; and what was my. 
astonishment, when, as I lay recumbent, 
I .saw in the saturnine knave who had 
originally alarmed us, the coachman of 
Lady I’.llen, and in his companions the 
servants of lier hotel, who had been 
disguised, no doubt, with the design of 
catching ua in the snare which we had 
laid for their mistress ? That gipsy of 
a lady’s-maid must have betrayed us. 

My head now became quite bewil¬ 
dered. J looked round me. Mrs.Toady 
liad also disappeared. It was afterwards, 
said that she had climbed a Jree. I 
doubt that: she bad a stiff knee, which 
would not have permitted such an ex¬ 
periment ; besides, she was a personage 
of great delicacy of mind, and would 
not have shown her legs for the world. 
I rather think that she crept into a little 
fenny spot close to us, and there, hidden 
amidst the reeds and bulrushes, escaped 
notice. The colour of her face was 
naturally in admirable concordance with 
the yellow and given hues of her retreat. 
The short-legged woman of France had 
trust(*d to pure speed, and was seen 
scampering over the ground, like a milk- 
white heifer stung with a gad-fly. A 
shot o i^two were fired after her, but it 
only quiSBened her pace. 

In the inean time a bitter contest was 
raging round me,—1 may almost say 
upon me,—as once or twice 1 felt my¬ 
self very much in the situation of Saucho 
^ l^aiiza wheri ensconced in two bucklers, 
“ like a flitch of bacon between two. 
trays,” and bearing a horrid fellow on 
his back, shrieking for fire-pots, and 
kettles of melted pitch, rosin, and boil¬ 
ing oil. I heard I^dy Ellen cry for 
mercy, in a tone -which the shouts of 
the combatants could not overpower. 
“ Save him, at least,” she screamed, 
and threw herself before Thelluson, 
from whom, m the .strife, she had been 
disengaged. “Take my biXK)ch, my. 
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purse) ray golden ornaments—send for 
jny jewels *. let them be his redemption* 

I care not for the price—give him but 
his life.’' 

At this moment T turned more round, 
and saw Thelluson over and over again 
making a free space round him. Blood 
streamed over the faces of several of the 
assailants; and his own forehead was 
laid open, and part of his ear hung 
flapped upon his shoulder. ^ But he 
neitnerspoke iior shrunk. lie had dis¬ 
charged his pistols, the trombone had 
been wrested from him, and his sword 
was red even to the handle. Others of 
the band had by main force overthrown 
the Scotch Yahoo. I saw him for an 
instant, with his knees on a rutfiarrs 
breast, and his knuckles kneaded into 
his throat; but, alas! a heavy blow on 
the nape of the neck loosened his hold, 
and a gasp, like the death-rattle, was for 
a time the only token that he lived. 
In another direction, some sutlling, 
tliievish-lookiiig miscreants, to whom 
the rest appeared like gentlemen, were 
occupied in despoiling Virginian l)i(jk 
and Groshara. My friends lay stock 
still. Their hats were removed in a 
trice: their doublets disappeared^ as 
rajiidly; their undergarments fled. 
“Good Heavens!” I thought; “are 
the reckless gallows-birds going to set 
poor Schuylkill and the Baron loose to 
be laughing-stocks to the meny milk¬ 
maids and the brunettes of the ever-lo- 
be-execrated Tivoli But I was mis¬ 
taken. The rogues were only acting up 
to tlie old adage,—“ A fair exchange is 
no robbery.” In an instant Dick anti 
Grosham were adonied with the abomi¬ 
nations which their captors had stripped 
off, to make room for the gorgeous ap- 
pju*el of the captured. 

Tlieliuson was still fiditing sturdily. 
Giuseppe stood with crossed. 

“ Are you going to be foiled ?” he said 
to his followers—“ baffled, and beat by 
a great boy and a g;irl? Bungling 
cowards! can’t you seize and tie him 
neck and heel^ But take heed how 
you sully that lovely woman with the 
impression of your fingers : she is worth 
a city’s ransom. Confound the fellow, 
will lie cut my men to pieces before my 
face ?” and at the instant thatTHfell^son 
had lifled his hand to wipe from his 
eyes the stream of blood which blinded 
him, Giuseppe stepped within Ned’s 
guard, and, vigorously embracing him, 
held him, as it were in a vice, until 
1 wo-oCthe ruffians collared and pinioned 


him. Lady Ellen drd not speak, and 1 
now saw the reason. She had swooned; 
and as Thelluson's ami was removed, 
she felL Luckily, she dropped upon 
me. “ Repose upon my bosom,'' I 
said: “ feel, my dear Ellen, how my 
heart beats: it is through tlie fervency 
of my passion for thee!’' But I donT 
believe she heard me; and I had not an 
opportunity of repeating the address, 
as one of the insolent slaves began to 
make me undergo the same treatment 

S racti^d upon Dick and Grosham. 

ly elegiUit jacket disappeared. The 
Turkish-sort of trowsers which I had 
worn were plucked off, and T was con- 
straipod to .draw "on a pair of tight 
leathers, which seemed to have been 
made of a putrid skin, softened into 
unreasonable pliability by a montli's 
sowing in a ditch. Shakespeare says 
somewhere, “ Misery acquaints a man 
with strange bed-feyows.'* It is the 
same witli small-clothes.' 

“ Tic him tight,” said Giuseppe to 
the two men who held Thelluson. 

“ litfzza di canc! — have you again for¬ 
gotten ropes?” 

“ Tliese are the best ropes,’' an¬ 
swered one of the ruffians, and lie 
pressed his thumb against the edge of 
his sword: it seemed uncommonly 
sharp. “ Right, Bruno,” continued 
Cjiuseppe; “ and there’s a^gllow (point-^ 
iiig to me) who deserves your good 
offices. He lies so still, that I suppose 
lie means us to carry him.” I instantly 
sprung uj), and, pressing my elbows to 
my side to give the idea of being al¬ 
ready in bonds, I took my place in the 
line of march which 1 now saw form¬ 
ing. Virginian Dick and the Baron 
led the way, under escort, but very 
slowly; for 1 never saw men more ad- 
veisc to advance. Two of the brigands 
hung like bull dogs on each ear of the 
Scotchman. i.ady Ellen, now recover¬ 
ed, was permitted, at her urgent en¬ 
treaty, and on handing to Giuseppe her 
enchased gold watch, to have the sup¬ 
port of Ned’s arm; but I almost thought 
her object was to sunixirLhim. I fol* 
lowed, walking, what is vuIgarl^cSftW* 
cheek by jowl, with Bruno, a rude fel¬ 
low, whose sole amusement was ap¬ 
proaching me with the edge of a sharp 
stiletto, as if 1 had been a sulky mule, 
and needed sjmrring. The few of Lady 
Ellen’s suite wliose heels had not pur- 
\ chased safety brought up the rear, 
f guarded by a bevy of rogues with gal- 
lovv^s mnrked on their foreheads, imd 
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armed 'wiih large claBp<^kniTes7 like 
Dutch emgastiees. 

Immediately after quitting the ruins^ 
we entered on «. pam intersecting a 
thicket of low shrubs. I am told tliat 
our way led through another series of 
old towers, temples, and tombs; and 
that a rippling stream washed the base 
of a slmne of the Madonna, rising 
amidst a grove of white mulberry, laced 
with ivy and clematis, and rich with 
wild flowers. But I do not believe it. 

I only recollect tumbling over mass 
of gray iufo, almost into the arms of a 
cotmtiy lad attending a few wretched 
sheep. He took no notice of me, and, 

I fancy, dared not appear sensible of our 
presence. Giuseppe now went in fiont, 
and, when under the screen of a jutting 
rock, wheeled round, and beckoipng 
to us to follow, entered a narrow defile, 
and, pressing through bushes that seem¬ 
ed, from their int^lacing, to be imper¬ 
vious, at length halted us in a hollow 
dell, closely fringed with maple and 
willow, hanging with vetches and con- 
volvulusses, and topped by gigantic 
chestnut-trees. It opened at one nar¬ 
row spot to the countrj', and there stood 
a black cross, tlie memorial of some of 
the brigands’ handy-work. “ This is 
the devil’s bowl,” said Bruno; and the 
ruiflan never spoke more truthfully. 
,..,Here we^ere obliged to sit, with 
hands on knees, doubled up like so 
many half-drunken sachems at a Cana¬ 
dian parley. We were specially inform¬ 
ed, that tlie breath which gave utterance 
to a whisper would be our last; and the 
b^ditti made out of some ozier plants a 
bundle of withes, which would have en¬ 
abled them to have carried liieir threat 
into instant execution. The Scotchman, 
however, was still inclined to be restive, 
and, indeed, was only kept in order by 
I^dy Ellen, who, at my entreaty, lest 
we might be all strangled through the 
stupid fellow’s perverseness, at length 
persuaded him to be culm and discreet. 
V^itginian Dick and the Baron sat<,with 
their lips pursed together, straining 
their eyes oi^he yawning gap above. 

the one did, so did the other. 
They seemed like two mocking-birds. 
But these motions were merely mechan¬ 
ical. I do not think my friends were 
in their right senses. To this hour 
they deny die existence of the longest 
and most heavy day 1 ever passed. All 
had been a blank to them. ’Thelluson / 
sat gazing mournfully on Lady Ellen; i 
her arms lay folded across her bos(hn, 


the attitude which she always, uncon¬ 
sciously, assumed when deeply affected.. 
Her, eye-brows were slightly knitted, 
and her eyes were alternately scorched 
with dry fire, or gushing orith tears. 
The drops were those of agony. 
“ This I cannot endure,” mutters 
Thelluson; “the strength still left to me 
may yet be of avail.” But as the ruf¬ 
fians turned at the sound of his voice, 
she placed herhand in his,‘ and bending 
on him a look of earnest expostulation, 
“ Be calm,” she said. “ In your self- 
possession rests ray whole hope. It 
would be madness to attempt opposing 
your single force to the numbers which 
surround us.” “ Ah, Lady Ellen!’' I 
was observing, why count only on 
one friend ?—surely I ”— But Bruno 
plucked at my skirls. “ There are some 
fools,” he said, “ whose ears we crop; 
there are others who have to eat what 
has been cropped. Take a hint, friend 
I did so, and spoke no more. 

Drearily the hours lagged. Here 
we lay captives to a handful of felons, 
and expecting every moment the most 
ruthless violence. Elsewhere all was 
peace and tranquillity. Ibe day had 
become sultry; but occasionally a 
breeze of wind, loaded with sweets, 
came in eddies into our retreat. The 
tlirush and dove, from time to time, 
peeped through the latticed branches, 
and then, scared with the unusual oc¬ 
cupants of their place of repose (I must 
have presented a very strange figure), 
flitted away. We heard the jocund 
voice of tlie peasants driving their flocks 
to the river’s brink. Even the heavy 
tread of travellers, perhaps of the very 
jiarties in search of us, reached our ears, 
and yet we dare not mutter a word. 1 
am certain, from a wild look which 
Tiiellus on ga ve, when tlie sound as of 
one of oilHlhmes broke upon the still¬ 
ness, that he was on the point of shout¬ 
ing for aid, careless of being himself 
the instant sacrifice; but he saw a 
sneaking rascal draw forth a pistol, 
curiously chip the flint’s edge, and then, 
resting that deadly instrument on his 
knee, direct the muzzle towards Lady 
Ellen,—and Ned mastered himself. 

Giuseppe was walking about utterly 
unconcerned. He was richly dressecU 
his waistcoat and jacket hung with fil- 
ligreed silver buttons. His body and 
limbs were tightly embraced in blue 
velvciteen; and heavy sandals were 
laced half way up his legs. Ilis shirt 
wsis open, and the collar thrown off the 
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neck. A large silver heart, from which, 
he occasionallv took a Virgin and Child, 
a4l pressed them to his lips, was sus¬ 
pended from a button. A pure piece 
of crystal—;an amulet in which he was 
known to put great faith, as having the 
power of blinding his pursuers (it had 
belonged to a namesake, abrother rogue, 
shot some years before)—^was sus¬ 
pended so as to be partially concealed 
in the openit^ of his jerkin. Hi# peo¬ 
ple were nearly in the same garb* though 
less decorated. Some of them were 
sleeping, others kept watch; one was 
reading aloud. Suadenly Giuseppe sat 
down,and plucking pen and inkfiomhis 
belt, be wrote an order, which I after¬ 
wards learned was an injunction upon 
some unfortunate farmer, to deposit by 
a time certain, in a place appointed, a 
supply of clothes ana provisions, under 
pain of death and pillage. “ Here, 
Solomon,” he said to a bald idiotic- 
looking fellow, stick this with your 
stiletto into the back of the first conta- 
dino you meet; let him be our courier: 
fix it firm, or the rogue may drop it.” 
Solomon grinned, and pressw his linger 
on the point of his weapon, as if to 
ascertain its power of penetration. , 
As evening arrived, preparations were 
made for our departure. I-.atterly, the 
gang had been fortifying themselves 
against the fatigues of the coming 
march, by devouring great gobbets of 
sodden meat, and washing them down 
with potent draughts of country wine, 
contained in a skin, carried by 
the idiot Solomon. I was offijred a 
lump of black, gritty bread, larded 
witli fearful butter. 1 declined in as 
courteous a manner as possible. Hut 
I thought 1 should have fainted when 
the idiot, witli a grin, took out from his 
wallet a couple of blue shrivelled kid¬ 
neys, and stringing themwivr. ftimrod, 
asked me if I loved a relish! When 
<ivening closed we resumed our march 
along an antique pavement. It was a 
magnificent night. The sky was nearly 
black, and the mooif hung in die 
heavens like a silver slneld. A stream' 
of light touched the summit of the trees 
and edges of the rocks, and, as we 
jijused into an open glade, fell with 
dazzling splendour on a solitaiy arched 
portal, in which was sunk a red tile bear¬ 
ing the image of the Madonna. Each 
ruffian signed the cross, and raised from 
hjs neck his little saint, kissed it, and 
jnuttered an invocation. Ag:un we 
were entangled in dark thickets, and 


once more entering a wide expanse, a 
flood of fire poured on the whole party. 

“ Curse on the moon,” said Giu¬ 
seppe : “ the jade will betray us, 1 
never yet had a good foray, but that 
infernal lamp burnt as if lighted with 
all the faggots of hell.” 

Ye’ll ken mair anent that, I’m 
thinking,” said the Scotchman, with 
asperity, and squeezing his lips toge¬ 
ther in the energy of expressing the 
words. 

“ Siljnce, sirrah,” answered Giu¬ 
seppe, striking with a clubbed musket 
the poor wretch. “ Silence, or your 
life!’’ 

“ Ah!” grpwled out the Scotchman; 

“ it’s* wonderful valour belabouring a 
maister’d man—truly, casting water 
on a drowned mouse.” 

“*Simon! Simon I” exclaimed Lady 
Ellen, “ how can you be so impru¬ 
dent? You are only increasing exas¬ 
peration, and adding to our misery. 
Sir! Captain!” she continued,address¬ 
ing Giuseppe, and restraining his up¬ 
raised aim, “ 1 shall answer for my 
servant—pray excuse lum this once.” 

“ Nay, my ladj^” replied Giuseppe, 
with a look of sweetness that made him 
ferociously ugly, your words are my 
law. We are rough soldiers; but beauty 
may, without feai* of refusal, dictate to 
us. You are more channing than the^_ 
loveliest daughter of Italy^can Eng¬ 
land boast many such ?” and the fel¬ 
low’s eyes sparkled; and lie snuffled 
with liis nose, and looked with a look 
that made Lady Ellen shriek and 
shudder, as if, in the heyday of mirth 
and merriment, her hand had suddenly 
rested on death. 

“ But, pel- D/o,” said Giuseppe, 

“ wliat noise is that ? There should be 
only silence in these regions.” 

‘‘ It is nothing,” answered Bruno, 

“ but* the river breaking over the 
stones. Listen !—It is the bhist tliat 
brings the roar of the waters.” 

We^continued our route; Giuseppe, 
however, anxiously watching every 
sound. “ You are ri^it, Bruno,” he 
at length said. This liftle 
that winds at our feet, when it reaches 
its cage of rocks, makes an uproar 
worthy of old Tiber itself. Come, let 
us push on—we shall soon be in our 
dominions.” 

“ I wish ye were in Satan’s,” burst 
tforlh the Scotchman. 
i “ Now,” said Giuseppe, in a tone 
of unrestrained violence, one other 
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word, and I shall set thee on that felled 
tree which lies across the chasm at thy 
feet, and then wheel thee into the srulf 
below/' 

As he spoke T looked where his arm 
pointed. We had turned sharply round 
a comer; and in a moment was dis¬ 
closed to us a torrent leaping from rock 
to rock, covering with silver spray the 
jagged points which impeded its course, 
then in a sheet of light rushing over a 
precipice, and burying its radiance in 
an inky pool: then, again, stealing 
away in a glittering flow, once more 
to be broken into vapour, and lost in 
darkness. “ J have,” continued Giu¬ 
seppe, but to mount thee on^ that 
courser, and a kick will send thee to 
perdition.” 

Sure, Captain,” I could not help 
interrupting, that is not intended for 
the feet of rational creatures. It is 
tempting Providence to essay passj^ 
by such a twig, when other means of 
communication are, no doubt, in com¬ 
mand.” 

“ Tliou art an ignorant jackanapes,” 
answered the impertinent fellow. Por 
a league right and Icffel defy any human 
foot to cross.. Alia! he would be an 
active knave that could stem that cur¬ 
rent or master these rocks. Try the 
bridge’s footing, Bruno.” And, is it 
to be believed? the graceless villain 
"‘walked on*The slippery tree as if it 
had been a causeway road, and gave 
it a shake with his foot, and a stamp 
witli his heel, till the earth crumbled 
from the banks. “ Tt will servo our 
purpose,” he said, and the next comer 
may look to himself. It is not yet our 
hour to bespatter tlie rocks with our 
blood and brains.” 

“ Hush, Bruno, hush !” broke in 
Giuseppe; that was not the rushing 
of the stream. No—it is a whistle — 
my love’s signal. Ah, in a minMc all 
will be right.'^i 

1 rather tliink,’^ observed idiot 
Solomon, “ that tlie sound come;^ from 
Carlo, who went to keep a look out 
on the road to Poli.” 

it sfF? then the sbirri are on 
our heels—so over—we have no time 
to lose. Nay, by our holy mother, I 
was right—Solomon, you are a block¬ 
head—it is my love’s cry, hastening 
me home. 1 shall see my boy too— 
Ah! wa bella donna, et enra Janciuila ! 
Well, but her eyes must not witness my/ 
infidelity—Annetta would never jmr-* 
don mo if she knew J pixjsscd anotherV 
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red Ups.” And the monster took Lady 
Ellen in his arms. 

' By this time Virginian Dick and me 
Baron had b^n led, or rather pushed, 
along the detestable beam. Bruno had 
shewn the way. This gave Thelluson 
a little more liberty; and scarce had 
Giuseppe been able to sully Lady 
Ellen’s cheeks more than a matter of 
three times (the fellow was wonder- 
fiilly * r^id), when Ned struck him 
such a blow with his doubled fist, 
straight on the mouth, that the rogue, 
altogether unaccustomed to this mode 
of expostulation, retreated upon the 
toes of the party behind him, now, 
from the nature of the defile, gathered 
into a knot. The Scotchman repeated 
the application with such fury as beat 
Giuseppe to the ground. In an in¬ 
stant I’lielluson and Simon carried, or 
drew, T.ady Ellen across. I also got 
over—but how, I never knew, nor cun 
1 well guess. If it were not for the 
tight leathers and the width of the gap, 
1 should almost think 1 leaped it. 1 
have some strange vision of feeling 
myself in mid air—my feet touching 
nothing, and my eyes bent on the 
ro;iring stream below—but 1 really 
was much excited, and that is the 
reason my narrative is little better than 
a string of shreds and patches. But 
it is the best I can give—I’m sure it 
is candid. 

Well, as Thelluson reached the other 
side, he stooped; and while the blood 
poured from nis opening wounds, and, 
with the exertion, burst from his eyes 
and ears, he tore up one end of the tree, 
then, aided by Simon, pushed it from 
the bank, and let it fall into the hollow. 
But as Thelluson rose, Bruno, wheel¬ 
ing round, struck him to the earth. 
Unable to regain his feet, Ned slipped 
and roffe(>?^&nd his clenching fingers 
grappled in vain the yielding grass. 
The next instant would have been his 
last, bul I^ady Ellen seized me by tlie 
arm, and, straining forward, caught 
Thelluson on thb very ledge. Bruno’s 
triumph was short. Tlie Scotchman 
lifted him,as Goliath would haveliandled 
a bantling, and hurled him in the air. 
I saw him straddling and sprawling, in 
idle hopes of reaching either bank, 
then drop into the white foam: for a 
time one arm was visible, stretched 
above water, like a flag-staff upon a 
sea-buoy; then he w^as lost for ever in 
the deep pool, which boiled'in dark- 
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I had been able to support I^dy* 
Ellen by grasping in my turn the 
Baron, who applied for the same pur¬ 
pose to Dick; but, while in this act 
of kindliness to a distressed fellow- 
creature, I heard a shrill voice. It was 
strange to my ears. I at first thought 
it was the puling whining of die idiot 
Solomon. I looked up, wondering how 
he had got over, and expecting that he 
would soon follow Bruno; but J saw 
a young woman hastily apprdhching. 

I was in too much jeopardy to tliink 
long on sucli matters; but my eye 
never rested on (always excepting Lady 
Ellen) such a figure of light. Her 
floating head-dress had dropped to her 
feet, and her raven hair streamed in 
the wind. A chubby, brown-faced, 
little varlct was keenly clasped to her 
breast. “ Have I lost you, Giuseppe V* 
she exclaimed; monsters, have you 
slain my husband 

As she spoke', Giuseppe, who had 
recovered from the blow which had 
mastered him, and had ranged liis 
men on the veiy points of the jutting 
rocks, levelled his musket at us. Ilis 
gang followed the example. ‘There was 
no hurry on tlieir part; they took copl 
and steady aim. Escape w’as impos¬ 
sible, if their fingers pressed tlie trigger. 
One fellow had me covered as if he 
touched me with the end of a pole. 
Tlie word fire was on Giuseppe’s 
lips, when Simon, suddenly stooping 
down, snatched a pistol that had 
dropped from Bruno on his elevation, 
and presented it to the young woman’s 
breast. 

“ Fire, Maister Dccesaris, gin ye 
daur,” said the indomitable North 
Briton (1 began to love and reverence 
the barbarian) — “ fire gin ye daur, 
and yeer wife’s blood shall redden the 
grass, and her flesh feecW t!ie 4ioody 
craws and the night hawk.” 

1 don’t believe Giuseppe understood 
a word; but the attitude spoke for 
itself. He grounded his gun—Simon 
removed the pistol—again Giuseppe 
levelled the musket, and again the ' 
pistol was at the womar/s breast. The 
moon was shining with Intense spleq- 
dour; you could see, in the varying 
expression of the girl’s face, the agita¬ 
tion the horror of the moment excitdl: 
but it was speechless agony of heart 
when Simon, slightly altering the di¬ 
rection of the weapon, turned it against 
the infant,; who, unconscious of the 
danger, pressed its little fingers roimd 
the fearful tube—(I would not have 
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done so for Torlonia’s fortune) — 

“ Spare — spare my child,” she at 
length sobbed with convulsed utter¬ 
ance : Giuseppe, what are prisoners, 
wealth, booty, ransom, if our Pietro’s 
dead? — Save my boy!” Then she 
shrieked, until the awfiil sound rung 
and was repeated from the hills. 

At this moment Virginian Dick ha 5 
contrived to loosen the grasp of the 
Baron, and was stealing away under 
cover of some long grass. He always 
afterwa^s maintained to me, that, 
being accustomed to bush-fighting in 
his own country, he was merely going 
to take up a position best adapted to 
that ^ecies pf warfare; but as he was 
disappearing, the idiot Solomon, averse 
to part with him so easily, pursued 
him with the contents of a carbine, 
and T)ick dropped in the foliage of a 
thicket, riddled like a partridge at 
twenty feet. Fire flasl^d from Simon’s 
eyes — he pressed his finger on the 
trigger—he removed it—“ It’s a gal¬ 
lant laud bairn,” he said; I’m loth 
to shed its young blood.” And as he 
spoke, Decesaris threw his gun to the 
earth, and his men followed the ex¬ 
ample. “ A truce,” Giuseppe shouted ; 

do no injury to that woman or child— 
they are mine. Depart in peace—I 
shall not pursue or annoy: but tarry 
not— [ can answer for myself, but not^ 
for others.” ^ 

“ Not a moment shall be lost, I 
assure you,” 1 loudly answered; “ I 
speak. Captain, from the bottom of 
my heart. Here, Lady Ellen—here 
is sure footing for you and Ned — 
Nay, that’s kindly, Madam Decesa¬ 
ris,” I continued, as the brigand’s wife 
helped to extricate Lady Ellen from 
her jeopardy, and drew, as it were, 
into life the almost insensible Thol- 
luson. 

“ ^.ised be the Holy Virgin!” 
said Annetta to Lady. Ellen, “ our 
husbands are safe. Have you a little 
boy [ikg mine ?” 

I thought Lady Ellen looked parti¬ 
cularly ; and I was glad Nedtdid not 
hear the idle and indiscr^t ottiervi m 
tion. Simon had been muttering to 
himself, “ It was its sparkling e'en,” 
he said, and dimple on either cheek, 
and its wee curling fingers, that saved 
baith it and you, Madam Giuseppe;” 
and he patted the infant’s head. It 
^ill be a braw callant g^n it lives,” he 
continued; “ I hope it will, tak after 
a better trade than its forbears—for 
there’s nae mistaking wha its cam o’ 
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1 wager, gin ye were to nip it, the deil 
incarnate wad gie as bitter a gurl as 
its father/’ 

It is not likely that this address was 
intelligible to the signora; but she took 
it in kindness, and point^ out the path 
we ought to follow to gain the sources 
of the stream, and thus be able to cross 
tJo the road leading to a little village 
not fer from Tivoli. I thought Giu¬ 
seppe’s advice to lose no time highly 
to be prized; so we hastened along, 
picking up Virginian Dick as w^ passed. 
He complained that he could not walk; 
but it being impossible to carry him 
over the rugged route we had to pursue, 
he suddenly found himself able to Jog on 
in very good style. Indeed, on hearing, 
some time afterwards, very suspicious 
noises on the other side of the river, 
his strength became so renovated' that 
he pressed to the very van. I thought 
he might be lonely there, and therefore 
ioined him. I'he Baron also, very 
kindly, did the same tiling. But 1 
scarce had been there a moment, when, 


as we turned round a knot of black 
pines, I came bolt on a party of armed 
men. ** Oh Lord!” J exclaimed, “ are 
there four Giuseppes ?” 

Thank Providence for this once, that 
visitation was spared to us. It was the 
sbirri, who, on the short-legged woman 
^of France giyipg the alarm, had spread 
*^over the in search of us. We 

willingly placed ourselves under their 
protection, and soon reached Poli. I 
am told that our accommodation was 
detestable; yet I never passed such a 
hectvenly night. 1 hugged the clammy 
sheets, and kissed the tainted bolster—I 
swore that the horrid wine, which to look 
at set the teeth on edge, was true Fa- 
lemian—and I licked my lips witli 
delight as I knawed a cheese rich with 
all the perfume of all the goals that 
ever scratched their eat with thA hind 
foot. “ ’Twould spean a foal/’ said 
Simon, who was sitting at my side^ 
but I did not understand the fellow. 

This is real comfort,” I was heard to 
repeat, candle in hand, I routed a 
f niU^ui tos, and alarmed a myriad 
of more questionable animals into a 
precipitate retreat into their fastnesses. 

Ged! this is paradise.” Next day 
we proceeded to Tivoli. 

It may be supposed that Lady I^len 
did not any longer pursue her studies 
at Tivoli. However, ^ need not havf 
been afraid that 1 would again, as k 
banditti chief, have interruptedoher; 
no, no, there was no danger of that 


adventure. She soon went back to 
Rcone; and when sufficient time had 
elapsed to heal our wounds and make 
us forget our sorrows, I remembered 
the manors and ring fence. But when 
I began to pay my devoirs as hereto¬ 
fore, I found her most unusually and 
unaccountably shy. It is said, that 
bearing misfortunes in common creates 
attachment. This ought to have made 
Lady Ellen less cold to my suit, inde- 
penderftly of otlier consideiations—as to 
which it would not be becoming for me 
to speak; but at last she became abso¬ 
lutely unpleasantly repulsive. In vain 
I sought to win her good graces by 
every means I could devise: I even 
essayed reaching her heart through the 
good offices of her companions. 1 told 
Mrs. Toady that Lady Ellen was most 
fortunate in having so amiable a crea¬ 
ture for a friend—I denied that the 
stiffness of knee was peroeptible ; and 
T vowed to the short-legged w'oman of 
France that she was taper and gracefiil 
as an antelope. It was only throwing 
away words and time; for one morning 
(the recollection is dreadful) I called 
at J^dy Ellen’s, and on inquiring after 
h^r ladyship’s health, received the an¬ 
swer, that she had left Rome the day 
before, the bride of—whom ?—by the 
magnanimous powers! of the pale, silly 
boy, Ned Thelluson ! How can I now 
sing “ O Roma! Roma!” when Lady 
Ellen is fled, and the manors and ring 
fence arc tlie property of another f 
Giuseppe Decesaris ! why did you not 
in mercy terminate my existence ! 
Death would have been to me a 
blessed relief 1—By the by, that is 
not quite candid; and be my vices 
and failings what they may, I shall 
stoop to no guile or deceit. Still it 
is a fafon dc purler^ and therefore justi¬ 
fiable fn a diary. I am very unhappy, 
I shall, for change of scene, go to Flo¬ 
rence, to inquire how Virginian Dick is. 
He cannot stand straight; but stooping 
is no drawback to^ bush-fighting. I 
forgot to mention that the Baron has 
disappe»%d, owing me a hundred 
crowns — and a surtout made by 
Shultz. He* might have taken my 
leathers—I never see them but ray 
hearts sickens. I’U love no woman 
mbre—I shall avoid.^d eschew the 
whole sex. Alas! how am I changed! 
Once my lays were redolent with jest 
and youthful jollity; but night has 
obscured the freshness of my morning. 

Canto solo d’oror. 

Oh Lady Ellen—Lady Ellen Roselle! 
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SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

' I 

BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 


No. I.— Keens. 


Mr.Beauford, in a communication to the Royal Irish Academy,* remarks, 
that “ the modes of lamentation, ^nd the expressions of grief by sounds, gestures, 
and ceremonies, admit of an almost infinite variety. So far as tliese are common 
to most people, they have veiy little to attract attention; but where they consti¬ 
tute a part of national character, they then becomR objects of no incurious specu¬ 
lation. The Irish,'' continues that gentleman, ^^have been always remarkable 
for their funeral lamentations, and this peculiarity has been noticed by almost 
every traveller who visited themand he adds, “ It has been affirmed of the 
Irish, that to cry was more natural'to them tiian to any other nation; and at 
length the Irish cry became proverbial." 

I am not inclined further to follow Mr. Bcauford’s elaborate paper, as it is 
sufficient to refer the curious to it for a musical notation of a keen ascribed to the 
fifteenth century, and the various parts of which this performance is said to have 
been composed, although it may be remarked, tliat the construction appears to be 
extremely artificial for so rude a composition. There, however, tan be no doubt 
that the keen was performed by the bards during the period when they flourished ; 
and, on the decline of that order, the keen was jfung only by women, and instead 
of a studied, became an extemporaneous effusion of sorrow. ^ 

The following Kccm, which illustrate the modem character of this, description 
of minstrelsy, I have translated from Uic Irish. 

I. 

KEEN ON MR. IICGII POWER. 

Tliis was obtained from the recitation of a very old man, nain^df’I^^V^y, an iti- ^ 
nerant surveyor. The author is said to be Edmund Wall; and,’to,use Murray's 
words, “ Mr. Hugh I'ower was one of the brightest men in Munster, 'and was the 
champion of all sorts of leaniing. He lived midway between our times and the 
times of the Sieges of Limerick, at 6 place called Knockastocaune (the Hill of the 
Stake), east of Castle Lyons, and north of the river Bride, in the county of Cork." 

Last night, to my sorrow, 

I heard through my dreaming 
The voice of the women 

Of fete,t sadly screaming;— 

Around me they flitted, 

Witl^ouAing and weeping; 

And the loss of my comfort w 
I knew through my sleeping. 

1 found it this morning— • 

My best friend was taken;— 

From the stock of the Powers 
The best limb had been shaken — 

Hugh^ the manly in heart 
And the princely in spirit, 

''Vho, from lofty descent, 

Did these virtues inherit. 


• Published in the fourth of the Transactions of that body, 

t The Bantke, an Irish fannliw spirit, suppoftd to give notice Of an approaching death 
in any honourable ftunily by loud screaming and lamentations. 
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O Death! you’re my ruin, 

My woe and distraction;— 

YouMve crushed all my hopes 
By this^rue! action. 

As a hive full of honey, 

My heart you have rided; 

And within it all joys, 

Like bees, have been stifled. 

() Death! you have robbed me, 

And taken my treasure 
You’ve made me a bankrupt’’ 

For fever^in pleasure;— 

You’ve stnliok down and trampled 
My prop and protection, 

And left me the victim 
Of grief and dejection. 

i 

Tlie darning of needles 
Red-hot I’m enduring, 

Tlirough my heart’s inward core 
Without hope of curing. 

Through my lungs and my liver 
I feel my disaster;— 

Where's the doctor can cure it 
With physic or plaisler? 

Tfugh, the loved son of Pierce— 

Wlio, for bright conversation, 

All scholars exceeded 
Of tliis learned natio^i — 

Seven weeks at one sitting, 

Witliout thought of tiling, 

I could hear you discourse, 

In silent admiring. 

Tliere’s grief and confusion, 

Both above us and under, 

In the voice of the Ileavett ’ 

That speaks with its thunder— 

In tlie fall of the waters 
Tumultuously rushing, 

Through their Jeep-furrowed channels 
So furiously gushing. 

Tlie earth that wc tread on ^ 

To Its cemre doth tremble. 

At the cry,*-tliat no cry 
Of this earth doth resemble; 

For the keen of the dwellers 
Of dark *Caim Thierna'^ 

Has reached Una's palace, 

"»On misty Kiiocknema. 

Witli the gust of the night-wind 
So dolefully sweeping, 

To Knocklienali and C^shiM 
Is carried the ^veeping ; 

• The fairies supposed to inhabit Cairn Thiema, a hill near Fermoy, in the 
county of Cork, Knockfierua is a well-known mountain in the gpunty of Limerick, 
over which a fairy queen, named y&a, is said to preside. 
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Thence onwaixi it travels 
To high Knockahannah, 

Till the accents of wailing 
Reach gray Slievenagranna.* 

From her rocky bed starting, 

The hag of that mountain 
With her shrill voice awakens 
Hill-cries be)[ond counting. 

Loud and long is the screaming— 

The land ^ In commotion— 

Till the full song of Death 
Js spread over the ocean. 

in its caves and recesses— 

For Hugh there is raouniing — 

The deep moaning of waves^ 

And their hea^ returning, 

Comes back on Caini Thiema 
With mighty sound swelling, 

Where tlie women of fete 
Have their mystical dwelling. 

Tlien raising their voices 
Beyond all believing, ^ 

Tliey send forth three wild shrieks 
Of uttermost grieving;— 

For Hugh was their neighbour, 

And he would not vex ’em 
By the crossing o^traws, 

Or such tricks to perplex 'em.f 

Ilugh Power was of horsemen 
Tlic best and the boldest; 

He h(‘eded not weather 
The wettest or coldest. 

At the tail of the hounds, 

When the horn ceased sounding, 

Over hedges and ditches 
Away he went bounding. 

From their dens and their burrows 
Fox and badger he’d follow; 

No man was his equal 
At giving the halloo ! 

To a fiekl of tme sportsmen, 

As the view it was cheering, 

To see Hugh’s red jacket 
Among them appearing. 

IlughwPower was a dealer 
In wine, to small profit; 

For he gave more away 
Than he ever sold of it. 

His house was a refuge 
To the harper; and poet;— 

But why need I trtl diis, 

When all men must knbw it ? 

* The Hag’s Mountain, * 

t It was u superstitious notion that two straws put across in the patli of the fairies 
caused them to stumble. 
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Hugh’s death is a great blow 
To science and knowledge ; — 
The Latin he’d construe 

With the head of a college; — 
The wit of the English, 

Of Irish the sweetness, 

No one understood with 
His critical neatness. 

Where now is the music 
That dwelt in his linger ?- 
Which so often has made me 
Delighted to linger. 

From three strings of catgut* * * § 

More sweetness he’d saw out, 
Than from forty f a harper 
Could manage to claw out. 

Then the pipes so melodious — 

He made them quite speaking; 
And not like an old sow— 

Now grunting—now squeaking. 
No churl of his labour, 

Without once refusing, 

He’d play for the asking 
The tunes of your choosing. 

Who now will be foreman 

Of Conogh’s Quarter Sessions ? 
To visit with justice 

All lawless transgressions. 

The poor man his equal 
Will not find in another, 

Who’d bring in as guilty 
His father or brother. 

Many great lords and chieftains 
To him were near cousins; 

1 could number them up 

By the scores and the dozens. 
Tliere was Sarsfield j the valiant, 
Who bade William defiance, 
And the Lord Barrymore 
Of the grand Castle I -yons. 

The proud Duke of Ormond 
Of the lofty Kilkenny ; 

Lord Power, and the Koohtrs 
Of Creg and of Jtenuy; 

The chief of the Barretts, 

With the Smiths of Molannn, 
And the I/>rd (Jrandison 

Of the lovely Drornanna. 

_ • 

The Condons of Cloughlea,§ 

That was sold || by a piper; — 
May he caper in hell 
To his tune—the false yiper; — 


• The double bass. 

t The Irish harp of this period was strung with wire, and, I believe, had generally 
tbree-and-thirty strings. 

^ Lord Lucan, of James the Second’s creation. 

§ Cloughlea Castle, now in the grounds of Moor Park, the seat of Lord Monntcashel. 
II Betrayed. ’ 
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ITien the honest M^Donou^h, 

The J^rd Cahir, and M‘Carlies, 

And the Cusheens who bullied 
All men and all parties. 

Pierce J*ower has this morning 
My heart-felt compassion — 

In the hunt with his brother 
Again he’ll not dash on. 

Hugh’s wife has no husband — 

Her children no father — 

Bui the cApse round whose coffin 
With loud cries they gath(^. 

Hugh’s greatness and glory 
Lies fallen and humbled. 

Like the strongholds of Knn, 

I'o silent dust onimhlefl* 

Again can I never, 

For fn(*nd or relation, 

Feel anguish so bitter • 

As on this occasion. 


II. 

THE WIDOW I.ANe’s KEEN ON HER DAIT.IITEU. 

The following lamentation was composed, about Uiirty or forty years since, 
by a poor widow who resided near ^uiidon, on the death of Betty Lane, her only 
daughter, a celebrated rustic beauty. The tradition, which, if true, is a melan¬ 
choly one, states, that a Mr. Henry Beamish paid particular attentions to the 
unfortunate girl; and, at an interview one moniing, spoke to her of marriage, 
when he offered to pay the rent of her mother’s cabin, as is hinted at in the 
second and third verses. A quarrel appears to have subsequently ftiken place 
between tlie lovers; and, on that every evening, Betty Lane was discovered 
hanging from a tree in a neighbouring plantation, having ])rohahly, under tlie 
excitement of strong feelings, committed suicide. However, the popular belief 
was, that Mr. Beamish had caused her to be murrlered, and had bribed his 
groom witli tliree guineas to decoy her into a lonesome place, and there hang her. 
This is the circumstance alluded to in the sixth verse. 

In the seventh verse, the jihnise “ guns wTapped in straw” may perhaps 
require explanation. The Irish jieasautry being obliged to secn*te their fire-arms, 
it is a common practice with the possessor of a gun to deposit the lock, which 
occupies but little room, in some secure place, and then, after greasing the barrel 
and securing the touch-liole with a small plug, and tiie^inuzzle with a cork, to 
^vrap it lightly up in straw or hay-bands, llius protected, it is buried in the 
ground, or hid in the bank of a river. Dean Story, the historian of William’s 
Wars, gives precisely a similar account of the manner in which the rapparees, or 
freebooters of that time, concealed their arms; and 1 well remember my father 
describing the capture arf a large quantity of muskets, which was made by a party 
of the 38th Regiment under his cummafid, in the north of Ireland, in 1703 or 94, 
by carefully prodding .ill suspected ground with iron rods. ^ 

My pet and my Jarling, 

My gentle Ijousekeejier, 

For whose deaths full of sadness, 

I’m this day a weeper; 

Your long yellow tresses — 

’I’was a comb and h«t water 
Kept them in nice order, 

My beautiful daughter. , 
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But Henry the faithless, 

Twas he who betray'd thee— 

Twas his cruel deceit 
That a lifeless corpse made thee! 
’Twas he who admired them— 

Your tresses so yellow, 

As he spoke of the rent 
To me—the base fellow 1 

The rent of our cabin, ^ 

’Twas easy to pay it;— ^ 

If you look in the depth 
C)f my prcket, you’ll say it. 

But what’s gold or silver, 

From all we love parted ; 

And left weak and lonely, 

To die bro]fen-hearted ? 

Yet, though weak, there’s a strength 
That the feeble may borrow, 

IJke the flash of despair 

From the black cloud of sorrow. 
Revenge will 1 have— 

Should I fail in a halter, 
ril try a true gun. 

And its aim shall not falter. 

Oh, Ileniy ! you black rogue 
• And limb of the Devil! 

Tlie day that you’re hanged, 

That day will 1 revel. 

I’ll have thousands to dance. 

And to drink, and be frisky, 

And to speed you to hell 

With huge bumpei*s of whisky. 

My curse on that villain, 

Who took from his master 
A bribe of three ^ineas, 

To cause my disaster. 

I’ll hunt as a ferret— 

His fate I’ll determine, 

And hang him, though hanging’s 
Too good for such vermin. 

A^ ye where are my peopU— - 
tbe true and the trusty '* 

Arfe'^their guns wrapped in straw ? 

Or tlieir swords are they rusty I 
They but bide for a little, 

And waif for my telling — * 

Till they’ve laid my boor child 
In her last silent dwelling. 

Dien will follow the season, 

The time of my pleasure^ 

When my cup of reven^ 

Shall be filled brimming measure,— 
When my friends and my faction 
Around me shail rally, 

And drive the destroyer 
As a wolf from the valley. 


[Matcti, 
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The summer is coming, 

And with it is bringing 
Fine crops—God be praised 
For the hemp that is springing! — 

But I pray to His throne, 

Tiiat the rope now is making, 

Which, before the year’s gone, 

Will be Henry’s life taking 1 


III. 

KEEN ON MK. SAMUEL HODUEU. 

# 

This was taken down from tlie recitation of Mrs. Leary, a professional keener, in 
April 1829, at Hlackrock, near Cork. According to Mrs. Leary, it was composed 
about twelve or fourteen years before by Mrs. Mary Ilodder, on the death of her 

liusband, Mr. Samuel Ilodder, of-(the name has escaped my memoiy), near 

Carrigalinc, who was generally called Frank, and is so designated in the keen, 
probably after his father, to distinguish him from some other SaAiuel Ilodder— 
a name which abounds in that district. 

To explain the circumsUinces alluded to, it may bti necessary to state, that 
Mr. Ilodder was killed by a fall from Ins horse at the fair of Carrigaline, a small 
village in the county of ("ork; and that Mrs. Ilodder having gone there soon after, 
with the intention of joining him, made her way towards a crowd, near which 
she saw her husband’s horse standing, when she found tfiat it had collected 
around his dead body. On tlie &rpse being laid out in the evening for 
“ waking,” she is said to have spoken the following keen, which is singular, 
because the Ilodder family hold a highly respectiible rank among the gentry of 
the county, and, at that lime, tlie custom of keening had fallen into disrejmle, 
mid was jiractised only by the peasantry. * 

My heart’s love and darling. 

My horseman so fearless, 

Wliose good word has redeemed 
F rom the stone pound so cheerless 
Tlie poor widow’s cattle. 

And has saved from the halter 
Y oung men, who their courses 
From evil would alter. 

1 see y#u, darling, 

In the hall of your mansion, 

Or your grounds, that were small 
To your heart in expansion. 

1 see you surrounded 

Bf the guests you’ve inviten, 

And I see all the wiifdows 
Are joyously lighted. 

« 

There are ladies so stately, 

In rich silken dresses, 

With soft smiles on their lips, 

And with beautiful tresses. 

Tliere is mirth and there’s feasting. 

There’s all that's entAncing— 

The sweetest of music, 

And the gayest of doneingf 
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From that house hath departed 
Its strength and its splendour, 
Since the loss of my darling, 

With his eyes full and tender. 

The flowers of the valley 
In sadness they languish ; 

Their heads droop with dew-tears 
Of sorrow and anguish. 

The cuckoo is silent. 

Though the summer’s reUirning— 
The fisli in the river * 

Partake of the mourning; 

And all thfft was pleasant, 

And made sport and rejoicing, 
Lies still—for that mansion 
There’s now no lord’s voice in. 

Frank, my lieart’s love and darling, 

1 saw you this morning, 

With yoiir head neatly powdered, 
Your tine horse adorning. 

From Cork to Iveragh’*' 

That horse would have bounded ; 
l^ut before the day’s ended, 

With grief I’m surrounded. 

1 went to the fair ground, 

All mirth and all gladness, 
h<fT dream’d that Pd there find 
My life’s bitter sadness ;— 

1 went where a great crowd 
Had gathered together, 

With a heart that was light 
As the eider-duck’s feather. 

When I saw what had happened, 

And what was before me !— 

My husband stretched out there ! — 
A numbness came o’er me. 

1 spoke not—1 wept not— 

For tears were loo common; 

But J stood without motion, 

A statue-like wom^ii. 

Then came the strong struggle 
Between silence and weeping; — 
No sound could I utter— 

For the blow sunk loo deep in ; 
And that which looked brightly 
Now seem’d my eyes dim in — 

All, all was unsightly, 

And reeling and swimming. 

At last, when 1 roused me 
And burst into sorrow, 

No mock-grief I needed 
From keeners to borrows 
3 looked on my husband — 

I looked on him only— 

And I thought on his children. 

With me left st> lonely. 


Bttntry, 
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Frank, my own love and darling, 

You had every blessing— 

A wife and two daughters 
Your bosom to press in;— 

A plentifi.ll table, 

With green China dishes, 

And a cellar of wine 

That could answer all wishes. 

The best bed and blankets, 

The fincst^f sheeting. 

And a quik richly covered 

With birds and flowers meeting. 

You might lie of a morning, • 

Asleep, or in seeming, 

Till the sun’s light came in 

Tlirough each small crevice streaming. 

You did not forget me * 

At the Spaw, when near dying, 

But will’d me your fortune 
As I sat by you crying. 

Your wife and yotir cousin, 

I was doubly related, 

And your lands and your money 
Make me doubly estated. 

Frank, my true love and darling, 

Again Fll not many; 

But, for your sake, a widow 
Will evermore tarry. 

And all you’ve bequeath’d me, 

And to me confided, 

Shall between your two daughters 
Be I’airly divided. 


IV. 

KEEN ON MY PEPAUTUHE FROM IRELAND. 

1 trust I shall not be accused of egotism for giving a keen, or, rather, some 
impromptu verses on my leaving Ireland, as they afibrd a specimen of the 
improvisatory power of the professional keener. 

Tlie evening previous to leaving my mother’s cottage at Blackrock, near 
Cork, for England (May, 1825'), as 1 sat after dinner, tt^e well-known face and 
hooded head of Mrs. Leary, from whom I obtained the preceding keen, appeared 
before the open window. After a cough, to attract attention, Mrs. Leary tlius 
proceeded:— 

“ ’Twas last night I came back, sir, from a ^eat funeral lhat I was sent for 
to, down into Muskei*^; and ’twas this morning I heard your lionour was going 
from us away; so I just made bold to step up to wish you a safe ioj^rp^v. and 
that luck and grace may attend you wherever you go.” 

Here the further good wishes of Mrs. i^ary were checked by a glass of 
■wine being offered to her. 

Your health, and long life tp you, sir, and the same to the good ladies 
that are there with you, and the gentleman—sure I ought to know him, I’m 
thinking; but my eyes, you see, are getting very weak from all the crying I 
have to do.” 

Your nurse?” inquired the gentleirfan alluded to. 

No, not my nurse, but a far more extraordinary woman in her way—• 
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a keener. Well, Mrs. Leary, hare you picked up any new keens for me in 
Muskerry 

“ May be ^tis a funning of me you want to make this evening for the ladies 
and the gentleman there. Sure 'tis to no use keening unless the corpse was 
stretched out before me; and, praise be to God for it! His only tlie best of 
wine that is laid out there.” 

“ But, Mrs. Leary,’' said the writer, who, like Sir Condy in Castle Rackrent, 
had taken a great fancy to hear what would be said of him after his departure, 
now suppose that I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me.” 

Glory be to the Almighty for it. His alive and hearty you are this blessed 
day, and not in want of keening,” replied Mrs.‘L^ary, 

But sup])ose I was dead, Mrs. Leary; or suppose I should be drowned 
going to England, you surely tjien would keen me?’ 

The Lord forbid”- 

But if it did so happen”- 

Oh, then, indeed, no one would keen you as I would; and good right I 
have, and Hi.s much pleasure I’d have in so doing. I’d keen you for three days 
and three nights without stopping*.” 

“ Come, then, suppose you begin at once.” 

This proposition, which was accompanied by a couple of shillings, produced, 
almost without a moment’s consideration, the following verses in Irisli, which 
J took down as recited, and have since translated with the greatest fidelily. 
Kxplanatory fo(V-notes are added to such passages as appear to require them- 

Master Crofton, you see me 
In trouble, from fearing 
That you leave us to-morrow 
And sail from Old Erin: 

• That youHl part from your mother. 

The mother that hcffc you, 

And all of the comforts 

Spread out tliere before you. 

From the moment I saw you 
I liked your appearance : 

Of your pocket your heart has 
Made many a clearance. 

I liked your dark eye-brows 
And eyes bright and merry. 

And your cheeks, that resemble 
The hawthorn berry. 

Of hearing your voice, too, 

I never would weary, 

When you’d say, Here’s a shilling 
For you, Mrs. Leary. * . 

Come sit here beside me, 

A keen I delight in; 

While you sing one, I’ll take it 
Down from you in writing.” 

Master Crofton, yonr country 
You leave but for dangers— 

To meet with false Saxons* 

And cold-hearted strangers. 

Yet if my entreaties , 

CJanH stop you from*going, 

I prny that the wind may 
Be fair for you blowing: 


Sasstiuagh, or Saxon, is the term used in Ireland fur an Englishman. 
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That no storm may arise 
On the perilous ocean; 

Nor may you sea-sickness 
Feel from the ship’s motion; 

That when you are landed 
A coach may be waiting 
To bear you to London^ 

The greatest of state in. 

The country of Saxons 
Takes aU of our quality, 

And, r\% heard it from many, 

Has small hospitality. 

Tliat little’s the welcome • 

For the Irish among tliem; 

But their only delight is 

To cheat and to wrong them. 

And such is the country 
For which you’ve forsaken 
Your own, that supplies^ it 
Witli butter and bacon; 

Where the biggest potato 
To the stranger is given,* 

W ithout hope of reward 

Save the blessing of Heaven ! 

Master Crofton, a moment 
I’d have you consider, 

If you go, there are hearts 
That will piae and will withei: 

Fd wish you among us 
Crmtented to tarry; 

And some beautiful lady 
To woo and to marry. 

1 know tliat your notions 
Are high and aspiring; 

And that ’tis not beauty 
Alone you’re requiring: 

For witli it there must be 
Hotii money and breeding, 

And indeed it s not easy 
AU three to succeed in. 

There’s one I could mention, 

Though^hc might be offended— 

So tne less that is spoken 
Tlie soonest is mended. 

But IVe seen—like the tide, 

Ever ebbing and flowing— 
her cheeks, at your name, 

Blushes coming and going.t 

* I'o presHnt a stranger with the largest potato is considered among the Irish 
peasantry to be one of the strongest marks of hospitality. 

t The same idea occurs in a so^g by Owen M*Carthy, beghining with ** A mer¬ 
chant rare, who dealt in ware.” This^ealer is represented as becoming enamoured 
of a fair shepherdess at the hrst glance, and foi^with he oft’ers to become ** her 
tender swain.” 

** V\ lien bho perceived hc^viewed her so, 

} ler colour it did come and go; 

X’^ermilion now—then winter snow — 

Her blushing cheek;# did ebb^and flow.” 
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Who she is—but no matter, 
Perhaps you can guess it: 
Should a hint fail, 1 hate 
Any further to press it. 

No doubt you^ll remember 
I met you both walking, 

When you seem’d about something 
Most earnestly talking. 


Whatever you then said 

Appeared sweet and pleasing,- 


But I ve spoken enough, 

And 1 hate to keep teasing : 
Not a syllable more 

Will I say about marriage, 
Though 1 saw you last week 
In her fether’s new carriage. 


4 * 

Think—think, T conjure you, 

Of your good aunts and motlier, 
With the sis,ter who loves you— 
And you liave no other— 

Who now lies in sickness, 

Her restless bod keeping; 

And when you have left us 
You’ll leave her to weeping. 


Think on that dear aunt, too, 
W'ho plays to perfection 
• Of the real tunes of Erin 
Tlie noble collectiin: 
Whose music could make me 
Spring up in a hurry, 

And caper about as 
It did Mister Murray 


Yet, if there’s no stopping 
The course of your journey— 

If nothing that 1 say 
From your own will can turn ye— 
1 pray tlie Almighty 
To guard and watch o’er you, 

Till you find here again 
Open arms before you. 


The shepherdess, who proves to be a very crue^ one, rejects the poor merchant’s 
proposal in the most scornful manner, which so much affects his mind, that he. 

In wild despair, broke all his ware, 

Nor went tlial day to Mallow fair 

And thus ends this tragical ditty. Owen McCarthy’s songs were generally written 
in alternate verses of English and Irish, or sometimes alternate lines ^ and a few 
composed entirely in Irish have been very< skilfully translated by him. 

•*'jfo%xplain this verse it is necessary to state, that my “ dear aunt” (Miss 
Dillon) had once or twice played for Mrs. Leary several Irish melodies from Bunting’s 
collection, at which she appeared to be much delighted. Old Murray, from whom I 
obtained the Keen on Mr. Hugh Power, No. 1., had been so inspired a few evenings 
before by a similar performance, that, on hearing a well-known planity, forgetful of 
his age, his heavy brogues, and his being in a drawing-room, be began capering 
about with the nimblencss of a lad of fifteen. 
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Tnr, King’s Speech lias at last spoken 
wiiat is coinmou sense on the subject 
of I’ortuguese affairs, and we suppose 
lliat tliQ vecogiiition of Don Miguel, 
who is now de facto King of Portugal, 
will speedily follow. We shall ever 
nmmtain that this should hav® been 
done by England the niomeift it was 
fully proved that the choice of Portu¬ 
gal had fallen u])on him. 

We shall, perhaps, be told, that he 
was, and is, a tyrant; that he was re¬ 
jected by the most virtuous and intelli¬ 
gent of the [leople; that the cortes of 
l^incgo, which acknowledged the va¬ 
lidity of bis claims, wjus packed and 
venal; that, in short, he has but tbe 
semblance of being the popular choice, 
ami tiuit curses, not loud, but deep, 
are uttered against him. Tins may be 
true, perhaps, (it does not aj)pear pro¬ 
bable, however;) but, whether true or 
false, it has nothing to do with the 
jHirpose. We have no means in our 
j)OweT of ascertaining what the pre¬ 
vailing opinion in Portugal is, exc^t 
as appears by its public acts; and 
within the limits of the kingdom, no¬ 
body thinks of opposing Don Miguel. 
As for the relative virtue or intelli¬ 
gence of the parties that support or 
opjiose him, we believe that it is a 
ruled point, that the party not in power 
has, in all countries and ages, had the 
privilege of arrogating to itself all the 
merits under the sun. In point of fact, 
looking at both the Portuguese factions, 
we do not see any great supenibund- 
ance of these excellent qualities in 
either. If the men of the Miguclite 
pai'ty are scoundrels and blockheads, 
as their antagonists represent tiieni to 
be, we believe that the Miguelite.s are 
just as correct wlien they retort the 
epitliets. The mob that huzzas (hired 
to do so, if you will,) for AWo Anjo 
in the streets of Lisbon, differ in no¬ 
thing from that mob which, undei* 
another order of things, would huzza 
for his execution, except that, as they 
happen to be tbe great majority of the 
people of Lisbon, their numerical force 
may give them a greater quantity, 
though not proportion, of ruffianism. 
The nobles who have left their country 
may be excellent persons, but we see 
nothing to distinguish them from the 
rune-tenths of their order who voted for 


Don Miguel in tlie cortes. We really 
believe, that in sense, honour, elegance, 
public spirit, propriety, and decorum, 
both parties among the peers are very 
well matched, and that both deserve 
equally well of their country. The 
refugees, of course, claim a superior 
interest in all these virtue as it be¬ 
comes refugee lords to do; but we 
think tHat the affair of the Vouga does 
not set the bravery of Saldanha, Taipa, 
and the rest, in a light nuite as conspi¬ 
cuous as that of Nufio Alvai'ez and tlie 
men*of Aljubarotta. 

In short, tliere is Don Miguel there; 
none, perhaps, wiah to cry “ God bless 
him!” but none dare cry any thing to 
the contrary. In all the outward ap¬ 
pearances, fanciful and substantial, of 
royalty, he is every i^ch a king, and, 
unless some foreign jiower interfere to 
depose him, he is safe upon his throne 
—there is no domestic faction strong 
enough to attempt it. TJie question 
then arises, whetjier, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we should delay his recog¬ 
nition 1 We think not. 

It will be at once urged, that the 
extent and enonnity of his crimes are 
such, that he is a disgrace to any 
throne—that he is a sanguinary tyrant 
—that he has broken faith with all the 
European cabinets, including our own, 
by going from V ienna to Jxmdon in 
the character of regent, and then, on 
arriving at Lisbon, almost immediately 
assuming the office of king— that he is 
an enemy to liberal principles—and, 
Hnaily, that he is a usurper, who has 
deprived his brother, or his brother’s 
daughter, of their just rights. On these 
grounds, it is said that we ought not to 
countenance hhn or his proceedings. 
Allowing these assumptions to be trm*, 
we deny the inference altogether. 

We have nothing to do with the pri¬ 
vate vftes offoreign kings. We are not 
the secret tribunal, sworn to avenge all 
undivulged crimes, no mattei**W^wIiorn 
or where they are committed. Don 
Miguel does not govern us—we are 
not, therefore, interested in having his 
character pure as unsunned snow. He 
is not worse now than when the court 
of Vienna received him as an inmate—- 
•or when the King of England, and all 
England’s nobility, entertained him as 
an l^noured guest—or when the popu- 
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lace of Cockaigne shouted at his horse's 
heels—or when “ London’s burghers” 
crowded over one another to hail him 
in our theatres. Nothing is easier than 
to accuse any man of crimes or in&mies 
in despotic countries. It is one of the 

J mces the great in such countries pay 
or the pleasure of crushing a free press, 
that they and their characters are for 
ever at the mercy of whispered slander. 
Tlie idlest gossip of society—the prattle 
of a chambermaid—the lie of a page— 
are authority with the rabble, great or 
email, who open their prurient ears for 
** news from the court.” Where a free 
press exists, the value of such authority 
iB soon discovered; and after the regu¬ 
lar detection of falsehood after false¬ 
hood, or, at best, exaggeration after 
exaggeration, the public mind begins 
to acquiesce in the opinion, tliat Jier- 
sons in high stations are as much men 
and women as ^heir neighbours — no¬ 
thing more or less; and that, if tliere 
be not such paragons of virtue among 
them as their court chaplains might he 
pleased to depict, the existence of mon¬ 
sters is just as rare in that class as in 
any other. Tliis we should say even of 
those luckless Roman emperors who 
are the horror of all commentators 
upon Suetonius, and all authors of 
Roman histories for the use of schools. 
Some of our diurnal politicians, wc 

S erceive, dre fond of comparing Don 
liguel with these monsters of Home ; 
and Sir James Mackintosh we think it 
was who called him the (Caligula of 
Portugal. This is what people call 
making classical allusions. It does 
not appear to us a very happy one. 
Caligula, son of Germanicus, of the 
house of the Csesars, master of tlic 
civilised world, does not enter the 
mind on the same scale as Don Miguel, 
master, in esae, of one of the smallest 
provinces of the Homan empire; and 
as for the crimes attributed to the em¬ 
peror, truly or falsely, we do not think 
that such enormities have cy^ been 
charged against Don Miguel. At all 
events, Sir James is not the Tacitus to 
descriWlRem. 

This is a digression which, short as 
it is, is longer than we had intended 
to make. (>ur argument was, that with 
the spots upon Don Miguel’s character 
we have nothing to do. As little have 
we to do with his local government, 
which is just conducted as sucli go¬ 
vernments always are*—badly enough, 
p<tthaps, but certainly not so ill as*that 


of our ancient ally” the sultan, to 
whom wc once sent envoys to be 
kicked and insulted for being Christian 
dogs, and to whom we still send am¬ 
bassadors to pay all manner of compli¬ 
ments. It is rather too much to insist 
upon the crowded state of the Lhnoeiro 
as a ground for our renouncing all the 
connexion with the governing authority 
in Portugal: as well might foreign na¬ 
tions-*-taking the querulous speeches 
in parlikment, and the noisy lamenta¬ 
tions in the newspapers of the state of 
our prisons, (a theme which, every now 
and then, affords matter of patho.s to 
orator or editor,) as a text,—allege 
the tyrannies of Bow Street, or Union 
Hall, or the Thames Police, or the 
Great Unpaid, in crowding Newgate 
or the House of Correction, would 
afford a just ground for the interfer¬ 
ence of foreign countries to abate the 
despotic practices of George IV. 

Don Miguel’s breaking faith with the 
European cabinets, and liis usiirpation, 
may he considered together, and they are 
the last topics on which we shall observe. 
As to his opposition to the liberals, we 
say nothing of that. When Portugal is 
worthy of a free constitution, then she 
will obtain it, — not before. And she 
will obtain it in the way that free con¬ 
stitutions have been always obtauie<l 
in countries where the church whicli she 
acknowledges has predominated. Hut 
never l<*t her expect it from the hands of 
pamphleteering politicians, or second- 
rate; diplomatists, or mercenary in¬ 
triguers, or cowardly nmaways in the 
field. It is not worth while to disturb 
any government for them. Money, 
power, plunder, in one shape or ano¬ 
ther, is their object; and the chances ol‘ 
a revolution are not to be encountered 
for the sake of replacing the overthrown 
system* by one still more mean, tyran¬ 
nical, and perfidious,—a system tliat 
would leave the people as misgoverned 
and oppressed as they were before. 
Hut there is no necessity of speculating 
on the overthroVv qf any system by the 
‘Portuguese patriots: revolutioas plan¬ 
ned by such as they are exist only on 
paper. They will not fight,—we admit 
that they can run. 

Pesfidy to prime ministers is, we 
fear, a crime too common to rouse the 
fell of hair. We dismiss it with the 
observation, that it is very wrong in 
any body to deceive so innocent and 
simple a person as Prince Metternich, 
and much wonder how it was possible 
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to blind the sagacity of Lords Goderich 
and Dudley. Are people serious who 
talk in this manner ? Was Don Miguel 
bound to disclose his plans to every 
foreign cabinet? or is it impossible, 
that on his arrival in Portugal he might 
have found atlkirs so very different from 
what they appeared to him from abroad, 
that he might have altered his views 
altogether? 

Tliis part of the question depends 
upon his being a usurper or not. Is the 
claim of Pedro or Maria da Gloria so 
decidedly clear, that we are justified in 
bestowing on him that unseemly title ? 
We cannot do better than reprint here 
u little pamphlet on that subject, which 
has been just sent to us: we do not 
know who sent it, nor do we care. 

“ The question of the Emperor Don 
IVdro’s pretensions to the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, being decided by those who at 
lir 2 it considered it aa presenting some 
difficulty, but who hove since satisfied 
themselves by an investigation of the 
facts, and the law of the case,—there now 
remains scarcely any doubt in the public 
mind as to the nullity of that prince’s 
claims. But it has sometimes been said, 
defect of right on the j)art of Don Pedro 
does not necessarily destroy the rights of 
his daughter,—that princess being born 
in the country which, at the period of 
her birth, formed part of the Portuguese 
monarchy, is consequently a Portuguese 
priricefts; a declaration of her father us 
emperor of independent Brazil, which 
rendered that prince a foreigner with 
respect to Portugal, had not tlie same 
effect upon Donna Maria da Gloria. 

** On tlie contrary, atthe moment when 
Don Pedro divested himself of his rights, 
Donna Maria acquired hers. I'lie father 
is civilly, or politically dead, as to Por¬ 
tugal, and his daughter ought, therefore, 
to inherit as if he had died a natural 
death. Hence has been deduced the 
con 80 (iuonce, tliat the Priiu^ss of tJrand 
Para became the legitimate heir to tlie 
Portuguese throne upon the signing of 
the treaty of the SJ9liji of August, 
hy which her father was recognised 
Emperor of Brazil. • 

** This reasoning appears plausible; 
and though it might be easily refuted, 
1 do not consider it necessary to prove, 
that had Donna Maria da Gloria actually 
acquired, by her birth, rights which were 
not eventu^, and did not depend bp^n 
her father's loss of his rights, she might 
lose them for the same reasons that her 
father had lost bis. 

“ When Don Pedro became Emperor 
of Brazil, whom did he acknowledge as 
heir to the Brazilian crown? It was 


Donna Maria da Gloria who was recog¬ 
nised heir presumptive! But, as she 
could not become both Empress of Brazil 
and Queen of Portugal, neither could 
she, at the same time, be heiress to the 
crown of Brazil and to the crown of 
Portugal. She ceased, therefore, to be 
heiress of the latter the moment was 
recognised tlie heiress of the former. 

“ But, it is said, the subsequent birth 
of an imperial princess deprived Donna 
Maria da Gloria of her previous right to 
inherit after her father: she ceased to be 
heiress •f Brazil, and might consequently 
become heiress of the throne of Por¬ 
tugal ! 

“ Herein lies the error. Let the right 
of succeeding to her father when politi- 
callysdead to Portugal, be conceded to 
Donna Maria; but if that princess, on 
being declared, after the acquisition of 
suclv right, the heiress of a foreign mo>^ 
narchy, became thereby a foreigner as 
to Portugal, can it be pretended that 
she has, nevertheless^ preserved her 
right to the crown of Portugal, and tliat 
she can again claim it when divested of 
her right to the Brazilian crown? 

The case is plain. Donna Maria da 
Gloria was either a Portuguese princess 
or a Brazilian prinqgss. In this alterna¬ 
tive sho bad an option between inlieziting 
under lier grandfather, Don John VI., 
and under her father, Don Pedro I. 
Had sho said, or had it been said for her, 
that she made no claim but to the crown 
of Portugal, she never could Jiave been 
heir to the throne of her father; and, 
for the same reason, after being declared 
heir to the latter, she can oidy be a 
Brazilian princess, and can have no pre¬ 
tension to succeed to her grandfather. 

** But neither the laws of Portugal 
nor of Brazil authorise the revocation of 
such a choice once made ; for both coun¬ 
tries have adopted the principle, that a 
foreign prince cannot reign; and the indi¬ 
vidual who has once been recognised 
heir to a foreign monarchy undoubtedly 
is a foreign prince. Should, after such 
a recognition, circumstances occur to 
annul the rights which attached to the 
princo or pri ncess of th e foreign monarchy, 
the prii^ciple and its consequences do 
not thereby lose any thing of their force. 
Whence it follows, that Donna My ia da 
Gloria having become a foreignSPIB Por¬ 
tugal by her recognition as the heiress of 
the empire of Brazil, slio has, in virtue 
of the fundamental laws of Portugal, lost 
all right to succeed to the throne of tliat 
country. 

" This, however, is not all. In the 
h^otbesis that Donna Maria da Gloria 
might, according to the Brazilian laws, 
he Empress of Brazil, although she had a 
youn^r brother,—that is to say, in case 
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the Brazilian constitution recognised the 
right of primogeniture in females, as pre¬ 
ferable to tlie rights of younger princes,— 
would not she become Empress of Brazil, 
notwithstanding the birth of lier younger 
brother, the prince Don Pedro 1 Doubt¬ 
less. But at present what prevents this, 
and yet is supposed to permit her to be¬ 
come Queen of Portugsil, is the constitu¬ 
tion of Brazil, which prefers a prince to 
an elder born princess, though tliat princess 
may have been recognised heiress of the 
empire. The question of the Portuguese 
succession w'ould then be detenrined b^ 
the fundamental law of Brazil, since, if 
that law did not oppose it, this princess 
would still be the heiress of the crown of 
Brazil, and consequently could not pre • 
tend to that of Portugal; but while the 
Brazilian law makes tlie prince, though 
the younger, the heir, the elder princess 
and heiress may become Queen of Por¬ 
tugal if she please. A fine conse{}uen(;e 
truly ! I’o say nothing of the absurdity 
of this reasonirf^, we may at least be 
allowed to pity the condition of Por¬ 
tugal , thus obliged to depend on the funda¬ 
mental laws of her old colony, and to 
wait until those laws decide which of the 
princes or princesses of Brazil shall reign 
in tlie mother country — that country 
which conquered and brought under 
her dominion the savages of Asia and 
America. 

“ Let us for a moment suppose, tliat 
the Princess of Grand Para hud remained 
for some wars longer the only child of 
Don Pedro, and consequently the pre¬ 
sumptive heiress of the BraziUnn crown ; 
that during that period Don Joh:» VT. 
had died, and the throne of Portugal had 
thus become vacant*;—^who was entitled 
to ascend that throne? 'Was it Don 
Pedro? Certainly not, he being a fo¬ 
reign sovereign. Was it Donna I^Iuriu 
da Gloria? No, because she was the 
heiress of a foreign monarchy. Was it 
the Infante Don Miguel, the younger sou 
of the deceased king ? No, for Don Pedro 
might have a son, who, by becoming 
heir to the Brazilian empire, would leave 
Donna Maria at liberty to ascend tlie 
throne of Portugal. It would then he 
necessary that that throne shoul^ remain 
vacant until the death of Don l*edro, or 
until it sho uld be declared that he would 
have flfflhorft children; but Jiad Don 
Miguel occupied the throne while Donna 
Maria was still heiress of Brazil, lie 
would have been obliged to descend from 
it upon the birth of a brotlier to that 
princess, which event, by depriving her 
of the right to succeed to the throne of 
Brazil, would enable her to become Qnee^i 
of Portugal. 

“ Would it not have been ridiculous 
had Donna Maria, in the llrst of^those 


cases, required that the throne of Por¬ 
tugal should remain vacant until it was 
decided whether Don Pedro would have 
any more children; or had she, in Uie 
latter case, insisted that Don Miguel 
should leave the throne to make room for 
her ? But if the very supposition of such 
pretensions be absurd, not less so is the 
princijile which would have sanctioned 
them ; namely, that Donna M«rm da 
Gloria could for a momeirt be heiress of 
Brazil, (Vid, notwithstanding, still retain 
her rights to the crown of Portugal, to 
be claimed in the event of lier having a 
hrotluT—a princijilo of wliich the absurd 
pretensions just stated are the necessary 
conseijuences. 

** But it is asserted, that the Princess 
of Grand Paim never was declared heiress 
to the Brazilian throne, and that, conse¬ 
quently, she still is a Portuguese princess. 
On this point we may ask,—In what mo¬ 
narchy, tho succession of which is regu¬ 
lated by law, has it ever been supposed 
that file prince or princess, the only son, 
or only daughter of the reigningsovereign, 
required, in order to be considered the 
heir to the throne—a solemn declaration 
from such sovereign, or from any other 
autliurity ? Does not the fundamental 
law of u monarchy contain tliat declara- 
tj^on ? Does not the consent of a whole 
nation, in accordance with that law, speak 
in such cases with a decision sufficiently 
strong to render it uimecessary to pro¬ 
claim what no one doubts? And what 
could Lave been more unquestionable 
tlian the right of Donna Maria da Gloria 
to succeed to the throne of Brazil before 
the birth of her brother? But if, in 
spite of all this, public acts are required, 
liere they are:—What is the endowment, 
voted to the princess by the Chambers, 
to be called? What the title of the 
I’rincess of Grand Para, decreed to her 
by the same Brazilian Chambers ? What 
are these proceedings, if they be not 
public acts by which the Brazilians re¬ 
cognised Donna Maria da Gloria as a 
Brazilnm prfncess? Tliis is, besides, 
very natural; for who was entitled to 
the character of Princess of Brazil, if the 
daughter, and then the only daughter, of 
the Emperor of Brazil was not ? The 
acceptance of tiie votes of the national 
• representation of Brazil is, then, on tlie 
jiarl of tho princess, or of others for her, 
a voluntary confirmation of her choice 
to be a Brazilian jirincess, and, conse¬ 
quently, not to be a Portuguese princess. 

flow, then, can tliese facts be de¬ 
nied? IIow can it be pretended that 
Donna Maria da Gloria is to be regarded 
as a Portuguese princess ? 

** But it may, pcrliaps, be asked— 
What should have been done to prove 
thfit Doniiu Maria do Gloria wished, «r 
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ouf^ht, to preserve her riphta as a Portu¬ 
guese princess? The answer is ready. 

It was necessary to declare such intention, 
and to accept nothing for her from the 
Brazilian nation; or, at le-aat, it was 
fitting, that in accepting gifts from that 
nation, the conditions under which they 
were accepted should have been declarea. 
The emperor should have said to the 
Chambers : ‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for 
the votes you have passed in favpur of 
my daughter. She accepts thv^; but 
do not on that account consider her a 
Brazilian, or expect that she can ever 
reign over you. She is the heiress of 
the crown of Portugal, since I am no 
longer prince royal; and on the decease 
of my father, King Don John W., she 
will immediately become Queen of Por¬ 
tugal.* It would hare been afterwards 
necessary to make a stipulnliun to this 
effect in the treaty of the i^9th of Angust, 

It ought also to have been notified to all 
t]ie courtvS of Europe; but, above all, it 
recpiirecl to be ratified by the assent of 
the three estates of the kingdom of Por¬ 
tugal ; and to obtain that assent, it was 
necessary to send the princess to Por¬ 
tugal. Then all nations would not have 
regarded Donna Maria as a Brazilian 
princess, as they have with go<Ml reason 
done. The pretensions of tliat princess 
to the crown of Portugal w'ould not then 
have excited such astonishmeiit as they 
now do, after she has for some time been 
the presumptive heiress of Brazil, and 
pensioned and titled hy the Brazilian 
ttution. But at present what can he said 
oil considering her pretensions? That 
she regards, or others regard for her, 
the throne of Portugal as a make-shift, 
with which it is well to put U}> when 
to be Empress of Brazil is no longer pro¬ 
bable. 

However, it must he confessed, that 
this reproach is not altogether just; for 
the Emperor of Brazil, tho defender of 
his daughter’s rights, if she have anv, 
gives himself no trouble iu defending 
them. Hitherto he has idfflmed oTily his 
own rights, which he pretends to cede to 
that princess. Ihe emperor has not 
said, * Here is my daughter, who ought 
to he Queen of Portugal, because she is 
a Portuguese princess,•and heiress of 
the monarchy, since 1 have ceased to he * 
the heir, on account of my accession to a* 
foreign throne.* The emperor, on tho 
contrary, says, * I am King of Portugal. 
In that character I give to my kin|rdom 
a queen, a charter, a regent, peers, ev«ry 
thing, according to my fancy; and, in 
giving a queen, a charter, 6co., 1 still 
remain King of Portugal, until the regent 
whom 1 have appointed shall espouse the 
queen whom I have also appointed; 
until tlie (shartor which I give shall he 


established on the ruins of that which I 
condemn ; and until the peers, whom 1 
have created, occupy the places of the 
ancient representatives of the Portuguese 
people, whom I dismiss. If the regent 
do not marry the queen, if my charter he 
not established, instead of the ancient 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, then 
nothing is done; there is no abdication, 
no queen, and 1 continue-king.’ 

‘‘ Now, the marriage not having taken 
place, and tlie Portuguese people having 
rejected Don Pedro’s charter, the case 
in which Don Pedro declared his abdica¬ 
tion null, has occurred, consequently 
that prince still considers himself King 
of Portugiil, and Donna Maria can no 
longer pretend to the possession of the 
rightA which she may believe she had 
acquired by her father^s abdication. As 
to the value of that abdication, 1 shall say 
nothing: it rests solely on Don PedroV 
pretended right to the tlirone of Por¬ 
tugal ; and that pretension, which pre¬ 
sents a mare magnum errors, of so¬ 
phisms, and false assertions, has be^n 
suffichuitl}'' combated. 

But as to what concerns Donna 
Marin da Gloria, jirincess of Grand Para, 
T cannot comprehend Iiow her most ob¬ 
stinate partisans still venture to give her 
the title of Queen of Portugal, without 
fearing to commit the crime of lasa 
inuJeHatiR against Don Pedro. For that 
prin( e having conveyed his title to the 
princess, under conditions which are not 
com]»liod with, it indisputaWy follows 
that Ihm Vedro still is King of Poi'tugaL 
Much good may it do him; and long live 
Don Miguel T. !’* 

Whether this doctrine is right or 
wrong, it is,“at all events, plausible, 
and sufficient to justify foreign natioiis 
in acknowledging the claims of the 
person in whose behalf it is urged. 

Does it not, however, strike every 
man of common reason, that the in¬ 
quiry into the personal merits or de¬ 
merits of the actual ruler of Portugal 
is a very superfluous one, so far as we 
are concerned ?—that it is little credit¬ 
able to those who make so much noise 
about it, particularly as they are gentle¬ 
men actually engaged in the van of the 
march of mind t Tlie main^^ol^tict of 
tho intercours • between nations, as far 
as we can understand it, is to promote 
the advantage of the indivuUials of 
those nations by exchanging tlicir com¬ 
modities. And are we to be told that, 
because at the head of a nation is a 
{Person with a defective title or an in¬ 
different character, we are to .sacrifice 
tlie interests of the people of our conn- 
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try, or impair thOiB^of his, to Mcoin- »hdl $tand higher, among nations by 
modate scrupfes of being enter* nemsi^h^win^ ourselves in their squalv 

taihed only by b&r^diii: dr to swell the . ,bfej^:ie»cept in the dttitude of masters 
sentences of news|^per moralists? Ato$. anil dl^tors* What have we to do 
the Portuguei^';t^plt nothiiMf **-- we wi'th^ pidlling contests to determine 
the Englii^''|i^mA nothing—m coin- which branch of a small royal family 
parison vidththeintei^sts ofPon ^edn^ ^ is to rute ova* an.^ndmpor&nt aha' 
and rights of legitwhacy''? ^ ^ psfttiy king^m ? t * 
not, we believe, inquim whether Nicho-,, sxannbt oonolnde without saying, 

las is the emperor ^jure of 'Kussia, that we think the injudicious conduct 
to the exclusion of' donstantine—or of tJiA ^iguelite emissariee here has 
Charles John, whilom Bernadette, is thrown a ^considerable, and not an un¬ 
king de Jure of Sweden, Tum thstante deserved, odium upon the cause they 
the claims of Gustavus JV,—to say have been sent to support. Tliey appear 
nothing of the manner by Which Mah- * to be,, men of no talent whatever, and 
moud succeeded to the^hrone of Selim. little principle, who aim, by petty in- 

Were not the^arty, now so indicant trit^es, which may perhaps be of some 
with the poor Portuguese Don, rfhxious weight in the small circle of mock 

to compel us to acknowledge Napoleon diplomacy in which they may have 

Buonaparte, and Joseph, and Jerome, moved, at influencing the movements 
and Murat, and all tlie rest of tliat of a great nation. Heaven knows, we 
coterie ? There is something disgusting do not rate our average ministers of 
in the pretence that there is any thing late years very highly; but it is ridicu- 

more atrocious in the usurpation of lous indeed to think of poor D’Asseca 

Miguel (if it be such) than in any of circumventing the Duke of Wellington 
tlie cases we have noticed. He cer- or even Lord Aberdeen. The upper 
tainly is as much tlie choice of the order of politicians, or those who are 
people as ever Buonaparte was: there considered such, were either amused 
IS one essential diflerence, however— or annoyed by his childish manoiuvring, 
he has not Buonaparte’s power; and afcd the avowed design of bribing the 
people of liberal minds are always most London press^^hich, it is said, (we 
indignant against the weak. hope untruly) imcceeded in some cases. 

The matter, wo nre tired of repeating disgusted all public writers of prin- 
it, is nothjng to us. We wish, above ciple, and deterred them from advo- 
all things, that we should never inter- eating the line of politics which would 
fere in foreign affairs on any account have recognised Miguel, on account of 
whatever, unless they concern our- tlie natural dread of the suspicion of 
selves. TTien let us be ready to strike, having been enlisted in his cause by 
and strike vrith all our might, and means which they despised, 
effectively—but not till then. We 

Since our viriting the above, Lord Aberdeen has declared, in the House 
of Lords, tliat the recognition of Don Miguel was shortly to take place. He 
accompanied this declaration with sundry stigmas upon the character of that 
person. This, we take it, is not politic. Tlie recognilwn having once been de¬ 
cided upon, is not the King of Portugal to be spoken of as other kings are used 
to be ? But, indeed, it is small matter. 
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Of DiopysiiaS' Ljafdo«r!8 Cyclopa^ia 
it is our will and our pleasure to sp^fe, 
in terms of the praise'. No^inji;’ 

can be better than Sir-^Wsllter'Scott’s 
History of Sootlaiid"—fedir thin^ ingre 
amusing than the anonymous. History 
of Geography. \Ve wait with perfect 
patience for the History of Ireland by 
Tom Moore, and pf England by Jem 
Mackintosh,—certain in our souls, that 
if we have not wherewithal to praise in 
those compositions, we shall have much 
to demolish. In the mean time, let 
us regale ourselves wilfasihis third book 
of tile Dionysiacs, which rejoices in 
the title of “ Domestic Economy, 
eoiitaiiiing Brewing, DistiHing, Wine¬ 
making, Baking, &c. &c., by Michael 
Donovan, Esq., MJt.I.A., Professor 
of Chemistry to the Company of Apo¬ 
thecaries in Ireland.” 

lleviewers labour under the ill repu¬ 
tation of never reading the books which 
they review; and we plead guilty to' 
liaving frequently coinmiUed that fe¬ 
lonious but pleasant practice. In the 
present ease, we must say that we have 
read exactly to the ftftielh page (inclu¬ 
sive) of the work before us ; and as it 
relates exclusively to what its Hiber¬ 
nian author is pleased to call the His¬ 
tory of Intoxicating Liquors, we have 
ventured to give him the name of 
Donovan the Intoxicator. Many a 
gentleman of his name have w’e known 
in the west, who vAs fully entitled to 
such a compellative, although they 
never wrote a book, or indeed miy 
thing else, except their names occa¬ 
sionally across a bill, cerlahi of Iteing 
dishonoured in due course'. 

Our friend the Intoxicator is an 
Irishman, and therefore must not be 
tied down very strictly to the accurate 
and exact meaning of Ebglish words. 
Liquor, for instance, in this country is 
generally considered to mean some¬ 
thing drinkable; but the first Utjvors 
Donovan discusses, after the preface, 
are opium, wild hemp, and bsfti^ 
Furtlier on, we have a sort of panegyric 
upon the pawloxide of nitrogen, which 
may be pleasant enough, for any thing 
w^know, or ever shall know; but which 
it will require some centuries of the 
march of intellect to bring upon the 


tabl^ “IP pqjtablp ;—ai^ imme- 

hav^ a discussion upon 
tpbaood), divinest of all weeds. 

Sublime tobacco D that, from east to 
■ west,., 

C{ieerstlmtar’slahour,andt}ieTurkmaii'8 
rest; ‘ 

Which on the WoHlem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opibm and his 
brides. 

Magn^cent in Stamboul, but less 
gralfc, 

Thougli not less lo^, in Wapping or the 
Strand; # 

Divide in hookas, glorious in a pipe. 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, 
and ripe ; a 

Jdke other chanuera, wooing tlie caress 
More dazzliiigly when daring in full 
dress; 

Yet tliv true lovers more admire hy far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a segar!” 

We have a discussion, we say, upon 
tobacco, which, to the disgrace of 
Donovan, is by him called baneful 
plant;” the utter stupidity of which 
truly scandalous assertion is only to be 
paralleled by the absurdity of the lli- 
bemiun author classing it with intoxi¬ 
cating litjuom. 

W'e foresee, by the small quantity 
which we have already written, that 
we have a disposition to be severe upon 
the Intoxicator, and therefore we put a 
curb upon ourselves—wo “ check our 
hand, and calm our ire.” True it is, 
that the man is a donkey, in every page 
erecting ears of alarming magnitude; 
but an ass, after all, is a beast useftil to 
man, harmless in his ordinary pro¬ 
pensities, and not to be injured with 
impunity under the act of the illustrious 
Dick Mariin. We shall be accordingly 
as cleineujt as if we weie the proprietor 
of the Mm'7img Chronicle; and proceed 
^through without murmur the .saaious 
fooleries of the book before us, chew¬ 
ing the absurdities which we meet 
with, as laboriously and as patiently 
as a brother of the breed of Donovan 
would chew so many thistles. Skip 
w'e, however (for we are not Ili- 
ris^), all notice of the Intoxicatoris 
account of such beverages (his own 
word) as opium, which we leave ex- 
cliisiveK to the consideration of De 
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Quincy;* hemp, which we recommend 
to the attention of the Roman Catholic 
Association; bang, a word provoca¬ 
tive of poor puns, in which we shall 
not indulge ; or even of kava, though, 
indeed, that can be drunk by persons 
of singular organisation; or of the tme 
of Java and Sava [where is that, Do¬ 
novan ?] of which our excellent author 
knows nothing whatsoever. We have 
drank it frequently with Dopo Nigoro, 
and can bear witness tliat it is pleasant 
tipple, when one gets used toiut. 

Pass we by also the discovery tliat 

Herodotus says, that the principal 
article of commerce in Ilabylonia was 
their palm wine, which they ca][ried in 
casks (Clio)/' Prodigious! Ilow strange 
a thing it is that wine should be carried 
actually in casks ! It may perhaps 
have appeared odd to a native^ of a 
district where whisky is so often 
smuggled in bladders. The quotation 
of “ Clio*' here is puzzling to such 
country gentlemen as do not know 
what connexion the Muses have with 
the books of Herodotus ; but it is not 
by any means so unlucky as the next 
sentence in the hands of a careless 
compositor. He [Herodotus] sa^s, 
that the llgyptians also knew if [wine], 
and used it in embalming for washing 
the intestines (®uterpe)which a cer¬ 
tain joujnal, much renowned for Greek 
(it shall be nameless), printed : “ The 
Egyptians knew it, and used it in em¬ 
balming the bowels of Euterpe." A 
perilous mistake. 


[March, 

But we shall not pass by the astound¬ 
ing assertion, that “ in some parts of 
India a wine is prepared from the 
liquor contained in cocoa nuts — this 
they call tarir Alas! Donovan! they 
do no such thing. Many a gallon of a 
cognomina! liquor have you pouched— 
for many and many a time we venture 
to predict (we talk in the Irish fashion 
of prophesying backwards) you were 
muzzT^upon toddy. True it is, and we 
admit it in your favour, that if you 
come from the south of Ireland, you 
were not so familiar with that name as 
if you were aboriginal of the Scoticised 
north of that saintly isle; but the thing 
so designated you must have known 
when you mixed your whisky and 
water with the assistance of sugar, and 
without the addition of lemon. As 
for the spirit called caloUj which you 
are pleased to say is dangerous to 
Europeans, and induces dysentery, we 
fear it is merely a fiction of your own 
brain. We never met with a Qui-hi 
who had ever licard of sucli a composi¬ 
tion. 

Cows’ milk or mares’ milk distilled 
into kumyss, of which a most meagre 
and unsatisfactory account is given — 
afe [oh, litishop Andrews!] from 
ntanioc — rhododendron chrysanthe¬ 
mum infused in hot water—tea, espe¬ 
cially green tea, a liquor much repro¬ 
bated, us producing “ horror of mind, 
an intolerable apprehension of sudden 
death, and fits of asphyxia, or sus¬ 
pended animation," and which for 


• We trust, for the sak^ of this gentleman, Mr. Wilberforce, the Dean of-, 

Sam. Taylor Coleridge, and others, tliat the account given by tlie M. Il.l.A. is 
not quite correct. 

“ Those unfortunate persons in this country, who, tlirough irritability of tem¬ 
perament, and proneness to despondency, betake themselves to the dreadful practice 
of opium eating, sufier severely in the 6e(|uel for the transitory pleasure derived 
from it. The habit induces constitutional debility. Ipss of appetite and nemory, 
early decrepitude, and shortness of life. I’he person is characterised by a listless, 
dull manner, and an unconquerable aversion to any exertion of mind or body. 
While not under the influence of the spell, his despondency amounts to an inde¬ 
scribable horror of mind. All his motions are embarrassed by an universal tremor 
of the limbs; lie becomes paralytic, perhaps apoplectic, and he expires in a fit. Tlie 
habitual use of opium induces nearly the same train of diseases as an inveterate 
bab^^^ drinking ardent spirit. An oVerdose of this potent drug may occasion 
risus sarcU)nicu$, alienation of the mind, madness, convulsions, apoplexy, and death. 
Its effects are not confined to its internal exliibition: Galen mentions, that an opium 
plaster laid on a gladiator’s head by a stratagem of his enemy, speedily deprived 
him of life ; and iihysicians witness the effects of external opiates continually. 
Dr. Trotter says, ‘ It is well known tliat‘many of our fair countrywomen cany 
laudanum about them, and take it freely when under low spirits.’ Let such contem¬ 
plate and tremble at the eventual horrors of this practice.” 

If we chose, but our lips are seaUd, we could tell a story of a calamity of no 
common kind happening to a fair countrywoman of ours, under the infiuenc#of 
laudanum. It occurred in a stage-coach, on the road from Canterbury, near Dart- 
lUrd. Mum / ' 
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these and many other accounts, we 
have not tasted for many years,* thom- 

oxide, tobacco, and such other liquors, 
are next examined; but as we have 
already mentioned, we discharge our 
conscience of them. We, however, 
soon come to more legitimate matter. 
We regret to state, that we differ alto¬ 
gether from the M.H.LA. as to* the 
history of wine. He has nevA read 
either ]3r. Henderson, or any of the 
critical commentators upon Genesis. 

“ It is very prohuble that wine 
was discovered neurly six thousand 
years since, very shortly after the crea¬ 
tion of the world. But from Scripture 


we know to a certainty, that ' Noah 
began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted u vineyard. And he drank of 
the wdne, and was drunken.’ From this 
w'e may infer that Noah, after the flood 
(year b.c. *2:348), merely practised an 
art previously well understood in the 
antediluvian world: he must act.uiillv 
have understood the nature of wdno, and 
of its previous fermentation ; for w’ilhout 
this, grape-juice could not intoxicate. 
Jle even made wdue on tlie large scale, 
for he planted a vineyard. And not only 
does it H})penr that he understood tlie 
cultivation of grapes in a vineyard, but 
tliat such knowledge constituted a part 
of the province of the husbandman. The 
mode narration in Scripture, and every 
other consideration, tend to prove that 


* Oil the subject of tea, tbe Intoxicator introduces the old emperor Kien-long’a 
eulogy on that drug: he takes it bodily, word for word, from ari old Edinburgh 
Keview. 

“The royal poet of Cliina, the late emperor Kien-long, coirfposed an ode 
eulogising tea. He flrsi describes the mode of drawing tea, whicli, w'hon divested 
of his peculiar and methodical phraseology, is just the" same ns our own. * On a 
slow hre (he says) set a tripod, whose colour and texture shew its long use ; fill it 
with clear snow water ; boil it us long as would he suflic-ient to turn fish wdiite, and 
crayfish red ; throw it ijj)oii the delicate leaves of choice t(*a ; let it remain as long 
as the vapour rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin mist flouting on the surface. 
At your ease drink this precious liquor which wdll chase away the five causes of 
sorrow. We can taste and feel, hut not describe, the state of rej>oso prodtveed by a 
liquor thus prepared.* Tea, indeed, is a beverage, the use of which is quite con¬ 
sistent with the temporano© of the Chinese cluiracter.’* 

The temperance of the Chinese, us all who have travelled among ^ein are aware, 
is, like every other virtue attributed to them, mere humbug. They are asidrunkeii 
as Kerrymen, when any thing whereby they may get drunk falls in tljeir way. An 
immense quanlitv of spirits and wine is consumed in China ; and the present 
emperor is as jolly a fellow as ever sang 

“ Wine, wine in a morning 

• Makes Ub frolic and gay_ 

Gouty sots of the night 
Alone die of decay.” 

We do not think old Kien-long*s tea-making is so very mucli similar to our owm 
as Donovan seems to fancy; but as we have little experience in that department, 
Wjb willingly leave tbe discussion of such a question to the ladies. Nor have we 
time to point out at present t^e grievous inaccuracy of many parts of the translation. 
Our readers will, we know, be more obliged to us for giving them a poetical version; 
for which we are indebted to one of the first poets of Uie present day. 

Upon a slow fire you a pipkin should set. 

Which, by use and long smoking, is sooty as jet; 

With snowwater fill it—^but, friend, <fo you hear, 

I advis^ that tlie water be jierfeotly clear; 

Let it boil just as long as shall turn a fish white, “ ^ 

Or shall make a black lobster all red to the sight; 

Then souse it on delicate leaves of fine tea. 

And let the said leaves in the (lurk pipkin be. 

Until like a cloud it a*v%pour shall raise, 

Which leaves on the surface a thin floating haxe; 

Then lie at your ease, and, while lying, sw'ig off 
This liquor,—’twill cure your jj^in, phthisic, and cough ; 

And sending adrift tbe five causes of sorrow. 

Give you calmness at night, and good humour, the morrow. 

We may taste, we may feel, but tbeisense of delight 
And repose it inspires—oh ^ we never can write. 
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the making of wine had been an art long 
practised before the flood, and not in* 
vented by Noah, as has been often sup¬ 
posed. If otherwise, the extensive cul¬ 
tivation of grapes, such as a vineyard 
implies, would scarcely have been under¬ 
taken for the mere sake of the fruit. We 
have, ther^’oref certain evidence that 
wine has been known upwards of four 
thousand years, and presumptive evi¬ 
dence that it WHS known nearly two 
thousand years earlier.*’ 

Tins therefo?'e, we tliink, is*as preKy 
a specimen of the 7ion setfuitio' as ever 
made its appearance, even on the banks 
of the Liffy. Let us investigate the 
history of the old patriarch, who Veaped 
the flood. In the first place, Donovan 
may hunt Genesis from Bereshith to 
the place in which old Admiral .Noah 
is described us having made this dis¬ 
covery, without finding the slightest 
hint of drinking being a vice of the 
antediluvians. Se(;ondly, is he quite 
certain of his interpretation of the word 
vineyard ?—we assure him he ought 
not; and, thirdly, Parkhurst, from 
whom he has purloined whatever He¬ 
brew he has, would have informed 
him, under the word "jriK, that Noah 
was about performing a religious rite 
at the very moment that he jollified. 
Parkhurst asks if it is probable that 
drunkai^s are inspired in the very mo¬ 
ment of their drunkenness; and as 
Lardner is a parson, we leave it to 
him to answer the question. 

The honest Hutchinsonian lexico¬ 
grapher tells us, that he was acquainted 
with a farmer who did not know the 
nature of cider, but, imagining that 
apple juice could not get into a man^s 
head, took such a quantity of Damrio- 
nian drink, that he became most inno¬ 
cently as drunk as a justice at Quarter 
Sessions; and argues, that Noah might 
have made a similar mistake as to grape 
juice. We have our doubts as to tne 


simplicity of the farmer; but certainly 
the first person (probably enou^ 
Noah, who, after such a dose of water, 
as Oliver Maillard said, rather irre-* 
verently, long ago, ought to have in¬ 
dulged in a little wine) who tasted the 
“ blood of the gods,” might have been 
surprised into a tipsificatiou. This 
Donovan should have known, for be 
lias tuost outrageously pilfered Park- 
burst, ^che only Hebrew work, such as 
it is, ever read in Ireland.*^ 

Having thus shewn that Donovan 
knows little ov notliitig of the subject 
on which he v^ites, we are sorry to 
be obliged to add, that in the two or 
three pages which follow, professing to 
treat of all the various drinking customs 
in ancient times,—we find nothing but 
the most common-place and trite stories, 
which would be voted stale by the merest 
school-boy. Kv. gr. 

** The Romans dnink healths, either 
to each other, or to an absent friend ; and 
the quantitv drank was in an exact pro¬ 
portion to the number of letters in the 
person’s name, not to the degree of 
friendship. 

^ “ But the most extraordinary of their 

convivial customs was the following. A 
skeleton w’as sometimes introduced at 
feasts, or the representation of one, in 
imitation of the Kgyptians; upon which 
the master of tlie feast, looking at it, 
used to say, Drink and he merry, for 
thus thou shall be after death. Strange 
indeed must have been the temper of 
mind that could be excited to mirth by 
such a spectacle.’* 

It would be just as true a descrip¬ 
tion of English customs to say, tliat 
we drink healths to the tune of “ Here’s 
to you, Tom Browne,” because some 
drunken fellows have patronised that 
custpm; or to accuse the country in 
general of a propensity to quaffing from 
skulls, because it pleased Lord Byron 
to put one upon his table. If pro- 


♦Ex. gr. —“ What the name of* wine might have been in the primitive 
langffl^e of mankind, there are now no means of determining; but it is very 
probable that it was much the same word as is used to express it by Moses in 
Gen. ix. 2L viz. from to press out. From the similarity of tlie name of wine 
in most known languages, it seems probable that all nations derived their knowledge 
of that beverage from the antediluvian world, tfirough Noah ; and that the discovery 
was not made (as I may express myself) a second time, in any future ago, or by any 
other nation. From p' we hive otv&t in the Greek, vinum in Latin, vino in Italian 
and Spanish, vin in the French, wein jn the Gothic, gwin in the Welsh, uin in the 
Cymbric, uttin in the old German, vien in the Danish, wiin in the Dutch, pin in 
the Saxon, and wine in the English.” 

All this is very nice indeed, and abstracted by clean conveyance from Parkhurst, 
under the word y . not a line iu altered. 'Phieving rank ! 
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ducing skeletons at supper was ever 
customaxy among the E^ptians (which 
we very mlich doubt), it never was any 
thing more than a whim at Rome. We 
do not believe in the continuance of 
sentimentality of such a rubbishy kind 
among people who knew what eating 
and drinking were. A maudlin ro¬ 
mancer, or a half-tipsy poet, might 
think it a pretty thing to write prqse or 
verse about; but it never couM have 
existed in practice. As for the drink¬ 
ing by the number of letters in a name, 
that was merely a jocular table folly of 
a particular time. Martial has immor¬ 
talised it: 

Naevia sex c-yutlas, septem .Tustina bi- 
batur, 

Qninqiie Lycas, Lyde qiiatuor, Ida 
tribus, * 

Omnis ab iiifuso immeretur arnica 
Falemo ; 

Ktrpna nulla venit, tumibi, Somne,vmii. 

Which we may thus modernise: 
lliree tumblers to Nan, darling Nan, 
should he given— 

Four glasses to Jane — five to Fanny so 
fine — 

Louisa! take six — and lor Harriet be 
seven— 4 

Dear Margaret,' here's eight — sweet 
Klizabeth, nine. 

For each letter a full flowing bumper be 
shed 'j 

But since none of them come, I shall 
stagger to bed. 

W’^e thought that even English readers 
might have known something of this 
custom, and of the unreasonableness of 
the gentleman who insisted upon drink¬ 
ing Bess as Elizabetha (ten glasses for 
four), from iheSjwctator; but we suppose 
the schoolmaster, who is now abroad, 
has slipped Addison out of the hands 
of our rising generation. But Donovan 
knows nothing. There is not ajpage 
in his book (so far as the iir^ fifty pages 
are concerned; and Heaven forefend tJiat 
we should read furtlier!) that is not 
full of errors, or grossly defective. 

Turn we to ale. ^ 

“ After tlie genenll introduction of 
agriculture into Britain by the Romans, 
ale or beer became the common drink of 
all the British nations, as it had long 
been of all the Celtic people on the con¬ 
tinent. The method by which the ancient 
Britons, and other Celtic nations, ma^e 
their ale is thus described by Isidorus 
and Orosius (beginning of fifth century) : 

* The grain is steeped in water, and 
made to germinate ; it is then dried and 
ground; after which, it is infused in a 
f^rtain quantity of w'ater, which, being 


fermented, becomes a pleasant, wanning, 
strengthening, and intoxicating liquor/ 
This ale was most commonly made of 
barley, but sometimes of wheat, oats, 
and millet. Its taste was essentially 
diflPerent from modern ale, as there were 
no hops made use of, but in place of 
them various disagreeable hitters. Tlie 
Danes, while in Ireland, are said to have 
used heath for brewing their ale. 

** Ale takes its name from the Danish 
ivord oela* Tlie Britons gave it the old 
name kwno or rwrie, for which we have, 
by comi^ion, in Dioscorides, curmi. He 
says (h.c. .*10), the Britons and Iberians 
(Hibernians), instead of wine, use curmi, 
a li(|uor made of barley. A Norman 
poet banters tins liquor with more wit 
than tAith in Latin verses, of which the 
following is a translation, substituting in 
one line a Latin w’ord for the very plain 
Englvsh used by the translator:— 

‘ Of this strange drink, solike the Stygian 
lake, • 

Men call it ale, 1 know not what to make. 

They drink it thick, et mingu at wondrous 
thin : 

What store of dregs must needs remain 
within !’ 

“ The Irish have no name for this 
drink but learm, wCich signifies liquor 
ill general; but they understand by it 
ale. They drank ah' on all occasions, at 
ordinary entertainments, and even at 
funerals. For the custom of the ancient 
Irish was to convert a fune^l into a 
festival; as, indeed, is pretty much the 
case with the lower orders to this day. 
They are said to have taken this custom 
from the Germans; and, allhough an un¬ 
becoming one, it is not more so than the 
usage of the polished Romans, who acted 
comedies at funerals. The Adelphi of 
Terence, a play of no very moral tend¬ 
ency, was pertonned at the funeral of 
tlie Roman general Pauliis ^Emilius, b.g. 
168 .’’ 

It is very fine indeed to compare 
the acting of a play of Terence, although 
of no veiy moral tendency, performed 
at the funeral of Paulus iEmilius (a 
man equivalent in rank to one of 
the kings of modern Europe), with 
the barbarous customs of the savages 
of Irelaixd at the burial of th^ki ple¬ 
beians. We doubt the fact, that the 
Irish ever had ule until introduced by, 
the English. At the present moment 
there are not three kinds of tolerable 
ale in t]^ whole island ; and the best 
of them^hich, by the way, is not veiy 
g<K)d), that of Fermoy, was introduced 
by a Scotchman. In other parts of this 
short extract the Donovanian ignorance 
is coifepicuous. He has never beard 
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of the heather ale of the Piets, which 
be erroneously attributes to the Danes 
in Ireland ; and we beg to assure him 
that ale is not derived from the Danish 
aeh, but is good Saxon TSlo'b, quod 
a^evdity injlammaty the third person 
singular, as even Home Tooke might 
have told him, of the indicative of 
^lan, accendere, ir^anmare. He might 
have learnt from Skinner, that Ai-e 
“ posset et non absurdi’ deduci ab 
A. S. Mktn, accendere, intiammare: 
quia sc. ubi generosior est qiklis ma- 
joribus nostris in us\u fuit; (and if 
Skinner had taken a pint of Hurton, or 
Edinburgh, or Kennett, or many others 
of the present day, he would nok have 
confined the panegyric to the ale of 
our ma/foirs) spiritus ct sanguinem 
copioso semper sami’ nimio calory per- 
fundit/’ 

All that is said about spirituous 
liquors we eibract. Donovan does 
little more than pilfer and barbarise 
Le Normand. 

The last question to he investigated 
in the history of intoxicating liquors is, 
at what time alcohol was first separaU>.d 
from vinous liquors by distillation,—a 
reiy important eni also in the history of 
man. In this inquiry we only arrive at 
a near approximation to the time of the 
discovery ; the precise period, as well as 
all know^dge of the discoverer, being 
now perhaps irrecoverably lost, I shall 
take M. le Normand as my guide. 

“ Pliny, who lived in tlie first century 
of the Christian era, has left an excellent 
treatise on vinos and wine, but is silent 
on the subject of its spirit, which as¬ 
suredly he would not have been had he 
possessed so valuable a secret. 

** Galen, who lived a century after 
Pliny, speaks of distillation only as a 
means of extracting the aroma of plants 
and flowers, but apeaks nothing of the 
distillation of wine. 

** Rhuzes, Albucassis, and Avicenna, 
three celebrated Arabian physicians and 
philosophers, who lived about tlm tenth 
and eleventh centuries, mention the dis- 
tilbtion of roses,— a process‘in their 
country much in esteem, as affording a - 
perfuHW greatly valued by their kings 
and nobles; but they do not allude to 
.the distillation of wine. 

“ Arnold de Villanova, a physician of 
the thirteenth century, formally declares 
tliat the ancients knew nothing of spirit 
of wine, lie informs us, that Ws extra¬ 
ordinary liquor hud been then lately dw- 
covered ; and that it was believed to Be 
the xmiversal i)anacen wliich had been so 
long sought after. , 

** Payiaond I^ully, who was born in 


1236, and died in 1315, and was the 
contemporary and puj^ of Arnold, af¬ 
firms that tliis admir^le product from 
wine, which one can cemsider^ sajrs he, 
in no other way than as an emanation of 
the Divinity, was concealed from the 
ancients, because the human race was 
tlien too yoting: so precious a discovery, 
he adds, was reserved for the renovation 
of its decrepit old agei. He says, that 
the discovery of tliis divine liquid in¬ 
duces Kim to believe that the end of tlie 
world is not far distant. 


“ Lully details two processes for con¬ 
centrating spirit of wine, or, in other 
w'ords, for abstracting water from it. 
Tlio first IS distilling it from lime; tlie 
second from calcined tartar, that is, car¬ 
bonate of potash. In tlio first case, he 
anticipated the proposal of Ga^ Lussac ; 
and in tlie second, that of Lowitz, Berg¬ 
man says, that the rectification from 
<juicklime w’as the discovery of Basil 
Vttlcntime. 

Bergman, in his History of Che* 
mistry, declares that Thaddeus of Flo¬ 
rence, who w'HS bom in 1270, Arnold de 
Villanova, and Raymond Lully, are the 
first three persons who mention spirit of 
wine. I'he last gave tlie name of alcohol 
to the strongest sjiirit. 

^ “ It is, therefore, pretty certain, that 
the discovery of spirit of wine was made 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and that the discovery w'as made by the 
alchemists. These persons treasured up 
the process, as a ])rofound and important 
secret, for a length of time ; and it was 
not for ages after tlmt it became gene¬ 
rally known, or was practised as an art. 


** Michael Savonarole, who wrote a 
treatise in Lavin on the art of making 
spirit of W'ino, an edition of which was 
published in 1560, more than a century 
after bis death, informs us, that it was 
only used as a medicine. The physi¬ 
cians of these days attributed to it the 
important property of prolonging life) 
and 6 'n this* account it was called aqua 
vit^., water of life. In this work be 
launches out into a panegyric on the 
virtues of this w'onderful panacea:— 
* Est et aqua vit® dicta, quoniam in vit® 
proTogationem, qusim maxime conferre 
sentiat. Sum etemirn memor ejus verbi 
quod seepe hilari corde gravissimus ille 
vir et in orbe suh »tate clarissimus me- 
dicus, Antonius Delascarparia, excla- 
mando pronuntiabat, qui, dum octogesi- 
njuih annum duceret, dictabat; O aqua 
vitie, per te jam mihi vita annos duo et 
viginti pnyrogatafuit.* The wonder cer¬ 
tainly is, that this venerable gentleman, 
whow'as BO much addicted to brandy, as 
appears by his own confession, should have 
attained his eightieth year. 

** It is pretty certain, that for a length 
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of time after the discovery of spirit of 
mne, it wap treasiired up as a valuable 
secret in the possession of a few; that it 
was prepared only in the laboratories of 
chemists, who, in these days, were 
always of the medical profession; and 
that the early possessors of the secret 
did not deal in the spirit as an article of 
commerce. M, le Normand shews reason 
to believe, that its distillation on the 
large scale was inconsiderable untU dbout 
the end of the seventeenth centuiy; and 
that even then the manufacture was of 
little importance, when compared with 
what it became at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.” 

There is the whole of it, except a 
trifle out of Sir John Ware about Irish 
usquebagh. After which, with a face 
of hyper-Ierniau brass, Donovan says: 
‘‘ Having now sketched an account of 
the introdiictinn and the use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors^'—. Sketched, indeed, 
and most barbarously sketched 1 In 
the whole essay there is scarcely one 
word of brandy — not a word of rum, 
of Geneva, or sack — not a notice, hut 
one most mistaken one, of punch, 
which we shall quote presently—none 
of grog, flip, twist, bishop, negus, 
toddy, rumbooze, sangree—nothing, in 
fact, scientific or refined. Why, we 
ourselves, unpractised and unlearned 
as we confess ourselves to be on such 
subjects, could write a better book in 
the course of one evening’s drinking. 

The passage in which punch is men¬ 
tioned, we extract. 

As to malt liquors, the British isles 
have been always remarkable for the 
excellence of tJiera. ‘ Our ancestors,’ 
observes Mr. Tinkerton, * prided them¬ 
selves in the variety and richness of 
their ales; and old writers enumerate 
many sorts, as Cock, Stepney, Stitchback, 
Hall, Derby, Northdown, Nottingham, 
Sandbach, Betony, Scurvygrass, Sage- 
ale, College-ale, China-ale, Butler’s-ale, 
&c.: ucH* even at present do we refuse 
praise to the various (|ualities of our 
Burton, Dorchester, Ta\yiton, Scottish, 
and other des. But the most peculiar 
malt beverage is porter, which ought to 
be solely composed of brown, or high- 
dried malt, hops, liquorice, and sugar, 
but is sometimes debased by other in¬ 
gredients. That of London is partiou- 
lurly famous, and is an article of expor^- 
tion, being esteemed a luxury on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 
Punch was another national liquor, com¬ 


posed of spirits, water, acids, and sugar; 
but its use is now on the decline, though 
the late Dr. Cullen esteemed it a salu¬ 
tary potion in a moist and variable cli¬ 
mate.*” 

We agree as to the excellency of the 
London porter, on which it is our in¬ 
tention to write a prolix and elaborate 
essay ere long: but just think of the 
abomination of a man writing even a 
sketch of the history of intoxication, 
and talkffig of punch in a parenthesis. 
It was a national liquor, says the Goth 
Pinkerton—and the inconsiderate say¬ 
ing is quoted, without contradiction, by 
the Celt Donovan. Incredible ig¬ 
norance ! If Mr. Hume would move 
for the tumblers of punch drank in the 
year 1820 as contradistinguished with 
the ybarl809—^with episodical tables, 
distUjjguishing gin and water from rum 
and vrater—hot with sugar, from cold 
without sugar—and other important 
matters of the same kind, it would be 
seen liow fallacious is the use of the 
past tense. We disdain to add a word. 
Yet we must remark, that when punch 
is called a national liquor, if England 
is the nation spoken of, there must be a 
mistake. Punch is Sanscrit, of the 
same root as the parent of wivn, 
ancient of Greek, but modern to it— 
the word five.” .jinit was invented by 
Brahma and Vishnu three millions of 
yeais before the world began, accord¬ 
ing to the most moderate chronology. 
Wine may be an antique liquor; but 
it will not match that. Donovan will 
think we are quizzing him; but let 
him ask any reader of the Vedas, and 
doubt our derivation if he dare. 

Good bye for the present, Dionysius 
I^rdner. Why do you call yourself 
Dionysius? At home they baptised 
you Dennis, which your progenitors 
pronounced Dinnish. You aid right in 
reverting to the origin, and, scorning 
the Saint (who had a head to carry), in 
going bapk to Bacchus, joy of mortals! 
but then it would be more befitting 
“ tlie editor of a book on intoxicating 
liquors to have called himself ^awtros — 
1 )ionysus, the true word at once. And 
if you publish in continuation a book 
on cookery, as you ought, knock the n 
out of your name, and come forward 
under die title of Larder. It would be 
a^nost as good as Kitchiner. 
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AM I TO BLAMEt 

Oh Rosa! dear Rosa! 1 knaw,t|tS3^ MV 
That my love’s lighter than ajTj^ [ 

And that I can always adapt my 
To the first maid Aat is fair; 

But if, before Rosa tapght pie ^ 

To worship a brighter ** . 

Some, glimmering stars have caught me. 

Oh, say 4—Am I to blame 1 

'Tis only by gazing on darker things 
Tliat we know lilies are white,— 

’Tis only by viewing a raven’s wings 
That we pAze plumes that are bright: 

And if in my sportive houi*s 

I’ve learnt that the rose must shame 

The sweets of'all other flowers, 

Oh, say—I to blame? ^ 

K first love can never grow cold, they say. 

Till the eye’s lustre is dim; 

But that which looks#ery like love to-day, 

May turn out merely a lohim. 

Aly little mistakes are past, love! 

. (Never give them a harsher name,) 

And thou art my first Sjod last Icfve, 

Then say—Am I to blame? 

T. Haynes Bavey. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

From the German of Gothe. 

1 PITY you, ye unrejoicing stars. 

That are so beautiful, and proudly shining; 

Ye smile on anxious seamen che^ringly. 

And yet by gods and men are unrewarded! 

For, oh! ye love not, and have ne’er known love! 
The eternal hours unceasingly lead on 
Your course, throughout the wide extended heaven. 
Already, what a journey have ye sped 
Since I, reposing in my iQve’s fond aims, • 

^ave thought no more of midnight, or of you ! 




Ta« l-AST Or^THE ilUPERNATURALISTS. 


The WorlA jW SWthW contradiction, 

vious to inapy> wii a ^ Wuham 
Blake to the liour of hifl '4eatii: it wai 
a true sibylline leaf to, hia unioitiatea 
‘sense. Happy for lam 
otherwise! 

The histoiy of this much-canvassed 
individual is, indeed, a psycho¬ 
logical” curiosity, according to the 
favourite term, in writing as well as 
peaking, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
By all the world Blake was thought a 
madman: this is the fate of those who 
differ in thought, word, or action, from 
the every-day sillinesses of visible life. 
Thus we have heard it said that Jeremy 


good and an ill at the same moment of 
time; it cannot kill and cure during 
the same movement on the dial-plate. 

are told, and are convinced, that 
genius is worth all the silver and gold 
of the universe: we have been further 
Hold, and are convinced, that, by the 
thorough cultivation of genius, man 
partakes of a portion of the essence of 
the Divinity. How can this state be 
akin to madness,—the most lament¬ 
able infirmity to which humanity has 
been made subject '( let, then, the sen¬ 
tence which asserts that 

** Great wits to madness are allied/’ 

be^ilaced amongst the most drivelling 
pieces of nonsense that have been ut- 


Bcntbam was a inadHsaii. Whether he 
be one of that fraternity held sacred 
by the Mussulmans, is to us of trifling 
significance. He is mad for all tlie 
puiposes of utility; for, though he has 
arrived at octogenarian gray-headed- 
iiess, he has done what is even worse 
than mischief—nothing. %ui we haye 
heard that Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was also mad; that Professor Wilson 
had lost his five senses, only retaining 
that of whisky bibation ; that De 
Quincey was no better; that Woi*ds- 
worth was mad; that Byron was mad ; 
and that Thomas Cam])bell, praeses of 
the Literary Union, was a little cracked. 
If all this were so, then one might fairly 
ask, Whatis madness ? Is genius allied 
to that horrible infirmity t Is madness 
the goal of intellectual perfection ? Is 
that the ^^palma nobilis” w’hich 

** Terrarum dominos evehit ad decs 

making man the partaker of divinity, 
giving him a participation in the rights, 
privileges, and attributes of beatified 
saints t Surely the reasoning carries a 
self-contradiction. That the right ap¬ 
plication of genius is *he most glorious 
sight in the eye df Heaven, we have 
little doubt; and that,by abstraction 
from the world, and self-reflection, and 
self-improvement, and self-regenera¬ 
tion, genius will ultimately make man 
a partner of the joys of heaven, vfe as 
little doubt; but that this blessed con¬ 
summation should be induced through 
the means of imbecility and disease, we 
doubt altogether. This contradiction, 
then, is manifest. Genius cannot be a 


teim by the chamel-fyming lips of tlie 
per^fieur and scoffer. 

That madness may be induced by 
infirmity of mind or body, we have, 
alas! most fotal and wofril instances 
around us. Mortal flesh of every de- 
^ee or quality subject to this con¬ 
tingency : —the poet, the philosopher, 
and the beggar, are equally heirs of 
the same frailty. Here, be it observed, 
however, that genius is not tlie super¬ 
inducing cause of ^e malady, but otj^er 
agents, which have attacked'Snd sapped 
the solid foundation of mind or body, 
or both. Genius is acted upon by 
powerful and irresistible instruments; 
only in its instance, weakness of body 
will precede weakness of mind; the 
more feeble auxiliary will be first sub¬ 
dued ; like as in arrayed armies, the 
wings, which are most distant from the 
embattled and supporting centre, be¬ 
come the easiest victims to the impe¬ 
tuosity of the enemy. 

It is not that the mighty intellects 
of the world are mad because their 
way is not after the foshion of meaner 
men. Individuals of moderate capa¬ 
city oftly, are subject to ithe sad dis¬ 
ease of which we are speaking. These 
men possess no ballhst for tlie mind, 
and the mind suffers shipwreck under 
die slightest effects of rough weather. 
They run their course of extravagance, 
indulgence, sensuality, vice; waste 
every particle of vigour which their 
youthful intellect had attained, un- 
• string their nerves, emasculate their 
frame, fell victims to the morbid hu- 
moj^rs secreted in their body and thcii 
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blood, sink under adverae circuin- 
stances, and end in mental aberration. 
With due deference to William 
Wordsworth, if what we have asserted 
in our previous observations on this 
article be well founded, the conclusion 
of the following magnificent stanza is 
not in accordance with the foregoing 
lines. The poet of Mount Kydd has 
placed himself between the horns of 
the very dilemma against which, as we 
have ali*eady shewn, every man must 
run his head who wishes to arj^e for 
the penalty, in madness, of true genius: 

“ I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous 
hoy, 

The sleepless soul, that perished in.his 
pride; 

Of him, who walked in glory and in joy, 
JKollowing his plough, along the moimt^in 
side: 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

We poets in our yWuth begin in gladness j 
But thereof comes in the end despondency 
and madness !** 

No; your madmen of the world are 
more after the kind of Filippo Argenli, 
of the mighty Florentine: 

-“ He in the world was one 

For arrogance noted : to his memory 
No virtue lends its bistre ; even so 
Here is his shadow furious. There, above, 
many now hold miglity 

kin^ 

Who here, like swine, shall w^allow in 
the mire, 

Leaving behind tliem horrible dispraise !** 

Hetlf Canto viii. 

Or, like the Wanderer of the Tombs, 
whose fearful story is told, in words 
that breathe horror, by the bard of 
Thalaba:— 

“ Woman, 

Go not among the tombs, old man ! 

There is a madman there. 

“ Old Mari, 

Will he harm me if 1 gol 

** Woman, 

Not he, poor miserable man! • 

But ’tis a wretched sight to see 
His utter wTretcheduess. 

For all day long he lies on a grave, 

And never is he seen to weep, 

Aud never is he heard to groan; 

Nor ever at the hour of prayer 
Bends his knee nor moves his lips. 

1 have taken him food for charity, 

And never a word he spake ; 

But yet so ghastly he look’d, 

That 1 have awaken’d at night 
With the dream of his ghastly eyes. 

Now, go uot among the tombs, old ixfiin! 


“ Old Man* *' 

Wherefore has the wrath of God 

So sorely stricken him t v 

TFoman. 

He came a stranger to the land, 

And did good service, to the Sultan, 

And well his service was rewarded. 

The Sultan nam^d bun next himself. 

And gave a palace for his dwelling. 

And dowered his bride with rich domains. 
But on<his wedding night 
There cafte the angel of death. 

Since that hour, a man distracted, 
Among the sepulchres he wanders. 

The Sultan, when he heard tlie tale, 

Said, that for some untold crime 
Judgment thus had stricken him, 

And, asking Heaven forgiveness 
That he had shewn him favour, 
Abandon’d him to w^ant!” 

Book viii. 

And now, having described the only 
species of madmemwhoin we ai'e pleased 
to recognise, that w, those of the infe¬ 
rior order of created beings, we cornu 
to the true subject of our paper,—Wil¬ 
liam Binkc, the mystic, the spiritualist, 
the supematuralist. Was he a mad¬ 
man ? In our opinion lie was not. 
Ilid he, th^, purchase his exemption 
by participating in the fraternity of 
exalted talent? He had no part or 
parcel iu that high order. What is, 
then, our meaning? may well be de¬ 
manded by the wondering reader. Have 
a moment’s patience, very courteous 
sir, and you shall hear. 

Nature, in her bounty, had done her 
part generourdy and nobly by William 
Blake—^Arthad done nothing. (Under¬ 
stand us well, good reader; by Aar 
we do not mean the art of copper¬ 
plate engraving, or painting.) When 
tiiat combination is perfect, you will 
have a perfect man; and if of this you 
require an exemplification, turn and 
gaze in silent wonder and awe at that 
tall, upright, and majestic figure, stand¬ 
ing in an attitude more commanding 
than the most powerful and the proud¬ 
est of monarchs know how to assume, 
for that can be prompted only by the 
effluence of holiest intellect: mark well 
the conscious dignity of his mien—the 
graceful movement of his person—the 
benign irradiancy of his eyes; and 
listen ‘to the calm, earnest, all-con¬ 
vincing tones that flow from his mouth, 
excelling in sweetness -the vaunted 
honey of Ilybla and Hymettus—^That 
is the patriarch of Weimar, the ve-i 
nerable Gbthe. Had the circumstances 
of life favoured the formation of nature 
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in Wiliiam Blake, he, too, would have 
been a perfect man, and, yielding in 
merit to few of his prophetic brethren, 
would have been honoured by them and 
by mankind as a truly inspired Vat€9. 
But, alas! the boy exceeded his con¬ 
dition of life; he anticipated the gene- 
nition of his femily. The part in him 
which Nature had bestowed she sedu¬ 
lously fostered and perfected, ajid his 
imagination grew to its fdlness of 
strength, and was competent to attain 
the highest and loftiest landmarks 
which the most adventurous and daring 
of men had ever set for the attainment 
of tlieir comprehension. But the part 
which art and parental anxiety had 
taken in his education was trifling in 
the (jxtreme. Heaven poured on the 
tender plant its genial sunshine; but 
without sufticient moisture in the soil, 


the plant could not grow to maturity; 
and earth-—its parent earth—^refused it 
the waters of the smallest rill or gushing 
fountain. >Vhen Blake grew up, he felt 
a secret pain'—a gnawing—a sense of 
weakness, thou^ indescribable, in his 
body. His mind prompted him to 
action—^his limbs collapsed with weak¬ 
ness at the moment of trial: he was 
like the chained Titan, who knew the 
secret of vitality, and had the will to 
surmount obstacles, to achieve feme, 
everlaJling renown—to deal in con¬ 
flict with the cloud-compelling Jove 
himself; but the chains of Cyclopean 
texture, the tangles of the Lemnian 
hanynerer, bound him by a fatal 
necessity to the spot. Oh, agony be¬ 
yond words I that so noble a formation 
should be the slave of such base yet 
omnipotent force I 


No^change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 
1 ask the earth, have not llie mountains feltl 
I usk yon heaven, the all-beholding sun, 

Hath It not seen ? The sea, in storm or calm— 
Heaven's ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Have its deep waves not heard my agony 1 
Ah me* alas! pain, pain ever, for ever 


Blake was, in secret longing, like the 
student Anselmus of Holman’s tale: 
he felt that the earth, as it is at present 
peopled, was no fitting habitation for 
one of his order; here all was cold 
selfislmess and empty folly. Had he 
known of the histoiy of that student of 
Dresden, he too, with the fervour of 
the romance-writer, would have ex¬ 
claimed ; — All, happy Anselmus ! 
who bast cast away the burden of week¬ 
day life,—who, as the lover of thy kind 
Serpentina, fliestwith bold piuiuii, and 
now livest in rapture and joy on thy 
freehold in Atlantis I while I—poor 11 
—must soon, nay, in a few moments, 
leave even this fair hall, which itself is 
far from a freehold in Atlantis, and 
again be transported to my garret, 
where, enthralled among the pettinesses 
of necessitous existeniye, my heart and 
my sight are so bedimmed with thou¬ 
sand mischiefs as with thick fog, that 
the fair lily will never, never be beheld 
by me!” But, in the case of this 
speaker, there was a kind, indulgent, 
grief-participating friend, whose* siveet 
words of comfort sounded in his ear 
like the distant hannony of an angel- 
band. “ Then Archivarius Lindhorst 
patted me gently on the shoulder, and 


said, ‘ Soft, soft, my honoured friend! 
l^ament not so! Were you not even 
now in Atlantis ? and have you not, at 
least, a pretty little copyhold farm therej 
as the poetical possession ^f your in¬ 
ward sense ? And is the blessedness of 
Anselmus aught else but a living in 
poesy ? Can aught else but poesy re¬ 
veal itself as the sacred harmony of all 
beings,—as the deepest secret of na¬ 
ture?’”* 

William Blake was a man who stood 
alone in the world: men laughed at 
him, and scoffed him, as they would 
treat some paltry, petty conjuror and 
sleighl-of-hand trickster at a countiy 
fair. Yet the good man bore up with 
patience, and even apparent cheerful¬ 
ness, against all the contumelies of the 
never-thinking world. Had men ex¬ 
amined his case,—had tliey investigated 
the poor creature’s heart—his principles 
of thought,—^had they traced the stream 
of imagination through its green sa¬ 
vannas, its tangled brakes, its over¬ 
hanging precipices, and interminable 
forests, to its primal source, they would 
have found wnerewilhal to startle their 
weak, pre-conceived notions of geo¬ 
logical aptitude, — a fountain of the 
sweetest and Blandusian waters issuing 


See Specimens of Cierman Romance. lliomas Carlyle, Esq. Vol, II, 
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ftom a rock of salt more detestable to 
the taste than the ashy apples of the 
Asphaltic lake. The Psalmist has 
wisely and beautifully said, “ It is good 
for me to have been in trouble, that 
I might know thy precepts." Ad¬ 
versity was the bitter, every-day food of 
the good old man; yet to him it was 
of the divinest support; for it enabled 
him to attain those things which are the 
most glorious of earthly possessions, 
undying hope, universal charity, inex¬ 
tinguishable love for God. Mmistcrs 
of state, men in affluence, domina¬ 
tions, princedoms, powers," pause ye 
in your career of earthly nothingness, 
and gaze and ponder over the dying 
scene, the last words, the expiring utter¬ 
ance of tills glorious piece of mortality. 
Thus is it most simply described by 
his biographer:— 

" After a residance of seventeen years 
in South Moulton Street, Blake removed 
(not in consequence, alas 1 of any increase 
of fortune,) to No. 3, Fountain Court, 
Strand. This was in the year 1823. 
Here he engraved by day, and saw vi¬ 
sions by night, and occasionally em¬ 
ployed himself in maWng inventions for 
Dante; and such was his application, 
that he designed in all one hundred and 
two, and engraved seven. It was pub¬ 
licly known that he was in a declining 
state of health ; that old age had come 
upon him,%nd that ho was in want. 
Several friends, and artists among the 
number, aided him a little, in a delicate 
way, by purchasing his works, of which 
he had many copies. He sold many of 
his “ Songs of Innocence,” and also of 
** Urizen and he wrought incessantly 
upon what he counted hismasterpiece, the 
“ Jerusalem,” tinting and adorning it, 
with the hope that his favourite w'ould 
find a purchaser. No one, however, was 
found ready to lay out twenty-five guineas 
on a work w'hich no one could have any 
hope of comprehending; and this dis¬ 
appointment sank to the old man’s heart. 
He had now reached his seventy-first 
year, and the strength of nature w'as fast 
yielding. Yet he was to the last*clj®^f“ 
fill and contented. ‘ I glory,’ he said, 

‘ in dying, and have no grief but in 
leaving you, Katherine; we have lived 
happy, and we have lived long; we have 
been ever together, "but we shdl be di¬ 
vided soon. Why should I fear death ? 
nor do I fear it. 1 have endeavoured to 
live as Christ commands, and have sought 
to worship God truly—^in my own house, 
when I was not seen of men.* He g^ew ^ 
weaker and weaker—he could no longer 
sit upright; and was laid in his bed, 
with no one to watch over him, Have*hi!S 


wife, who, feeble and old herself, re¬ 
quire help in such a touching duty.” 

We know not which extreme has the 
most brutalising effect upon the mind 
of man,—adversity or prosperity. Cod 
knows, as society is at present consti¬ 
tuted, prosperity brings little improve¬ 
ment ! or should any fortuitous circum¬ 
stance induce serious reflection, it is 
considered as some pestilential air, or 
a locust Swarm come to devour the 
fertility and fatness of the laughing 
fields of pleasure; and artificial enjoy¬ 
ment is about as effective as falling 
snow upon k bed of waters — 

The snow that fulls upon the river. 

One moment white — then gone for 
ever! 

But adversity has the same tendency 
as prosperity: it disturbs the serenity 
of the mind, and makes that which 
should be, as it were, a translucent 
lake, shewing the beautiful azure of the 
heavens, and every luxuriant bush and 
leaf that hangs enamoured over the 
banks, a spectacle of “dismal and foam 
ing bnne !" Where, in this land, and 
a: 5 [iong the ^^reat ones of her metro¬ 
politan Babel, shall we see a human 
being calm and undisturbed at the 
temptations of his prosperous circum¬ 
stances, as was the poor, bed-ridden, 
stai-vmg, aged, yet happy, William 
Blake, in his sorry crib and his wretched 
lodgement? or, like Abderaliinan the 
Moor, who, though successful, was yet 
humble in spirit; though treated with 
cruelty by his foes, was yet merciful to 
them in their hour of affliction? The 
secret was this : he had himself felt in 
his heart the rankle of the barb of that 
very stern and immitigable affliction. 
Amidst all the enjoyments which sur¬ 
rounded him, ^ he forgot not that man 
was mortal; amidst all the pomp and 
pride of glorious sovereignty, he forgot 
not that mortality was frail and sinffll: 
he kept his rank for the good of his 
people; but he wjshed ever for a calmer 
qnd more quiet retreat, where man's 
sinfulness should never meet his eye, 
where man's ingratitude should never 
wound his heart; he wished for the 
wargiSa yeuav, the blessed retreat of 
childhood and innocence, where his 
parents had lavished on him all the rich 
afiections of simple life, and where he 
had received, and with wondering eyes 
gazed on and considered, the first ^int 
revealings of a world to come. He, 
loo, was conscious that the earth was 
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not a fit habitation for liia meditative 
spirit; that his soul had been cast—a 
frail yet beautiful flower—amidst the 
weeds and thorns of an unsuitable 
career, where it wanted its fitting food, 
its essential sustenance. Hear his his¬ 
torian speak. Abderahman laid out at 
Cordoba “ a pleasant garden, and there¬ 
in constructed a tower so tliat it might 
command the entire prospect pre¬ 
senting right wondrous scenes# In the 
garden he planted a single palm-tree, 
which was then the only tree of the kind, 
and which is the parent of every palm- 
tree in Spain. Often did Abderahman 
repair to tlie summit of that tower, that 
he might gaze on that solitary palm-tree^ 
which sjicedily grew up in beauty. Then 
did ho become melancholy, and loved, 
in memoi’y, to dwell on the happy 
scenes of his home; and on one of these 
occasions he composed that address to 
his palm-tree, which has since been 
repeated by every one:— 

“ Fair palm-tree, thou also art a 
stranger hero! Tiie gentle airs of Al- 
garho court and kiss thee. Thy roots 
are fixed in a fertile soil; thy head is 
erected towards heaven : but thou, ioiS, 
wouldst shed tours of bitterness, if, like 
me, thou couldst look back! For thou 
teeleat not, as I do, the calamities of 
fortune. I wept under the ])alms which 
the Forat waters, when my unhappy fate, 
and the cruelty of the Ahaaside, com¬ 
pelled me to forsake what 1 so dearly 
loved. The trees and the river have for¬ 
gotten my sorrows, and thou, my beloved 
country, retainest no remembrance of me I 
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But never shall I cease to lament for 
thee/ 

Let us now descend to the facts of 
Blake s life. 

William Blake was the son of a 
hosier. What! do you start in wild 
amaze, my young limb of fashion and 
sentiment — my formless fly-blow of 
college education ? Gape on, and stare 
with your ugly goggle eyes in open 
wonder. Ay, we repeat it, and repeat 
it witlf pride, William Blake was the 
son of a hosier—Robert Burns was an 
untutored clown—James Ilogg was an 
uncouth shephprd boy—John Clare i.; a 
Northamptonshire peasant—John Wif- 
fen’#mother still keeps an ironmonger's 
shop at Woburn; (Alaric Attila Watts, 
the sweet bard of several volumes, has 
matried his beautiful and accomplished 
sister, Zillah Madonna, who is herself 
an exipiisite writer in superlative little 
Annual of her own editing)—and Allan 
Cunningham, the gentle, modest, un¬ 
assuming, eloquent, the praised of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the favourite of every 
body, was a common working mason 
at Dumfries! What, then, my young 
supercilious gentleman ? — why, you 
will be forgotten, even before you die 
your natural death: but tliey will exist, 
their spirits will walk abroad on the 
face of the earth, and hold communion 
with the sons of men, years — decads 
after their very bones have mouldered 
away in their coftins. Be absent for a 
month, but for one short little month, 
from your coteries, nielles, and club- 
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* 'I'he Spanish of this passage is simple, yet moving in the extreme. The 
translation of the king’s address is bv Mr. Southey. “ Esto ano mandd Abderahman 
labrar la Kusafa, construyd y renovu la calzada antigua, y plants alH una huertamuy 
amena: ediiic6 en ella una torre qui la descubria toda, y tenir maravillosas vistas, 
y en esta huerta plant6 una palma qui era entonces (inica, y de ella procedieron todas 
las qui hay en Espana. Cuentase qui desde la torre soUa coiitemplar aquella palma 
el Key Abderahman, la cual acrecentaha mas que templaba su melancolia por los 
recu6rdo8,y memorias de su patria, y en estas ocasiones hubo de hacer aquellos versos 
suyos de la palma, qui andan en boca de todos. 

Tu tambien, insigne palma; eres aqui forasteru, 

De AlgaAe las dulces auras tu pompa halagan y lusan ; 

En fecundo suelo arraigasy al cielo tu cima elevas, 

Tristes Ikgriinas llorkras si cual yo senter pudieras : 

Td no sientes contratiempos como yo de suerte aviesu, 

A mi de pena y dolor, continuas lluvias me anegan; 

Con mis Ikgrimas regue las palmas que el Forat riega ; 

Pero las palmas y el rib se olvidaron de mis penas, 

Cuando mis infaustos hados y de Alabils la flereza 
Me forzaron 4 dijar del alma las dulces prendas : 

A ti de mi patria amada ning%n ricuerdo te queda 
Pero yo triste no puedo dejar de Uorar por ella.” 

Conde’s Hhtoria de la Dominacitm de los Arabes en Kspana, 

vol. f. pp. 169, 170. 
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houses, and your names are erased from 
the tablets of memory, as though those 
names, in lieu of such tablets, had been 
traced upon the sands of the sea-shove, 
where they might remain an instant, 
but tlie first faint breath 

Of wind and weatl)er 

Would to the dovil send—.you and 
your names together. 

But for those others, those men who 
have been cast, like precious seed upon 
the bosom of the earth, and, thaving 
fallen on good ground, have spning up 
in luxuriance, lifting their heads in 
lofty dignity to the skies, and spread¬ 
ing their wide branches into the air as 
shelter for the volant, bright-plumtiged 
birds of heaven — for those men of 
genius, tlieir names will be green in 
the memories of the virtuous, 'be¬ 
coming more and more dear as time 
rolls onward ; and the blessed effects of 
the example so excellently sot by them 
will excite the emulation of the humble 
and the indigent, inducing tliem also 
to enter into the arena of the Olympian 
games of genius, and contest tlie prize 
with the better kno^wi and more cele¬ 
brated heirs of immortality. 

The following extract from Allan 
Cunningham^s biography will introduce 
the subject fully before the reader. 

** lie wgs the second son pf James 
Blake and (Catherine his wife, and bom 
on the Sifith of ^JOvemher, 17.57, in ‘28, 
Broad Street, Carnaby Market, London. 
His father, a respectable hosier, caused 
him to be educated for Ids own business, 
but the lov(} of art came early upon the 
boy: ho neglected the figures of arith¬ 
metic for those of Raphael and Reynolds ; 
and his w^orthy parents often wondered 
how a child of theirs should have con¬ 
ceived a love for such unsubstantial 
vanities. The boy, it seems, was pri¬ 
vately encouraged by his mother. The 
love of designing and sketching grew 
upon him, and he desired anxiously to 


be an artist* His father began to be 
pleased with the notice W’hich his sou 
obtained—and to fancy that a painter’s 
study might, after all, be a fitter place 
than a liosier’s shop for one who drew 
designs on the backs of all the shop-bills, 
and made sketches on the counter. He 
consulted an eminent artist, who asked 
so large a sum for instruction, that the 
prudent shopkeeper hesitated, and young 
Blake declared he would prefer being an 
ongravei<—a profession wbicb w'ovild bring 
bread at least, attd tlirough which he 
would be connected with painting. It 
was indeed time to dispose of him. In 
addition to his attachment to art, he had 
displayed poetic symptoms—scrajjs of 
^aper and the blank leaves of hooks w'ere 
found covered with groups and sUmzas. 
When his father saw sketches at the top 
of the sheet, and verses at the bottom, ho 
took him away to Bnsire, the engraver, 
ill Green Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and bound him apprentice for stwen years. 
He was then fourletiu years old. 

“ It is told of Blake, that ut ten years 
of age he bectame an artist, aiul at twelve 
a poet. Of Ills boyish pencilings I can 
find no tmees ) but of his early inter¬ 
course W'ith the Muse the proof lies be¬ 
fore me in seventy pages of verse, w'rit- 
Wn, he says, between his twelfth and his 
twentieth year, and published, bv the 
advice of friends, when he was tliirty. 
'J'here are songs, ballads, and a dramatic 
poem ; rude sometimes anduiuuelodious, 
but full of fine thought and deep and 
peculiar feeling. To those wdio love 
poetry for the musio of its hells, those 
seventy pages will sound harsli and* dis¬ 
sonant ; but by others tliey will be more 
kindly looked upon. John Flaxman, a 
judge in all things of a poetic nature, 
was so touched with many passages, that 
he not only counselled their publication, 
but joined witli a gentleman of the name 
of Mattliews in the expense, and jire- 
sonted the printed sheets to the artist to 
dispose^ of for Jiis own advantage. One 
of these pToduotions is an address to the 
Muses — a common theme, but sung in 
no common marmer. 


‘ Whether on Jda’s shady brow. 

Or in the chambers of the east. 

The chambers of the sdn, that now 
From ancient melody have ceas’d ; 

‘ Whether in heaven ye wander fair. 

Or tlie green comers of theoearth. 

Or the blue regions of the flir. 

Where the melodious winds have birth ; 

‘ Whether on crystal i'oeks ye rove. 

Beneath the bosom of the sea. 
Wandering in many a coral grove, 

Fair Nine ! forsaking poesi© 3 
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* How have ye left the ancient love 

That bards of old enjoyed in you j— 

The lan^id strings now scarcely move, 

The sound is forced—the notes are few,’ 

“ The little poem called ‘ The Tiger’ has been admired for the force and vigour 
of its thoughts by poets of high name. Many could weave smoother lines—few 
could stamp such living images: — 

* Tiger I Tiger! burning bright 
In the forest of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed tlfy fearful symmetry ? 

‘ Tn what distant dee])s or skiei# 

Burned the fervour of thine eyes 1 
On what wings dare he aspire— 

What the band dare seize the fire 1 

* And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of tSy heart? 

When thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand formed tby dread feet? 

s 

‘ What the hammer! what the chain! 

Foniied thy strength and forged tby brain ? 

What the anvil! What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

‘ When the stars throw down their spheres, 

And sprinkled heaven witlj shining tears, 

Did he smile his work to s«5<» ? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee 

« 

** In the dramatic poom of * King Edward the Tliird’ there are many nervous 
lines, and even whole passages of high merit. The structure of the verse is often 
defective, and the amingement inharmonious; but before the ear is thoroughly 
otteiidcd, it is sootheil by some touch of deej) melody and poetic thought. 'Hie 
princes and earls of England are conferring together on the eve of tlie battle of 
CTessy—the Black Prince takes Chandos aside, and says— 

* Now w'tj’re alone, John Chandos, T’ll unburden 
And breathe my hopes into the burning air— 

Where thousand deaths are posting up and down. 

Commissioned to this fatal field of Cressy : 

Methinks I see them arm iny gallant soldiers, 

And gird the sword upon each thigh, and ht * 

The shining helm, and string each stubborn bow. 

And dancing to tlie neighing of the steeds ;— 

Methinks the shout begins—tlie battle burns ;— 

Metlihiks 1 see them ])orch on English crests. 

And breathe the wild flame of fierce war upon 
The thronged endfcay!’ 

“ Tn the same high poetic spirit Sir Walter Manny converses with a genuine old 
English warrior. Sir Thomas Dagwortli:— 

* O, Dagworth ! —France is sick !—-^the very sky, 

ThouglF sunshine light, it seems to me as pale 
As is the fainting man oA his death-bed, 

Whose face is shewn by light of one weak taper— 

It makes me sad and sick unto the heart ^ 

Thousands must fall to-day.’ 

“ Sir I'homas answers— • ^ 

* Thousands of souls must leave this prison-house, 

To he exalted to those heavenly fields 

Where songs of triumph, paiilms of victory. 

Where peace, and joy, and love, and calm content, 

Sit singing on the azure clouds, and strew 
The flowers of heaven \ipon the banquet table. 
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hop« ^p’on your feet, tike shoes, 
And |mt rote of preparation on, 

Che table, it is spread in shininf^ heaven. 

Let Ibose who fight, fight in good steadfastness; 
And those who shall rise in victory/ 


^ ***I might transcribe from these modest 
at^.fiO^Qficed pages many such passages. 

be nniai^r not to mention ^at 
^0 sem^ Volume contains some wild and 
incoherent prose, in which we may traco 
more ^an the dawning of those strange, 
mystical, andmystetious fancies on which 
he Subsequently misemployed hii^^eneil. 
There is much that is weak, and some- 
thingriiat is strong, and a great ^leal that 
Js* ** >^d and mad, and all t»o strartgely 
mingled, that no meaning den he assigned 
to H: it seeinS Uk’o a Iniomitation'S0\ er 
the disAsters wlii^h on Kugltmd 

during the reign of King John. 

** 'i^jaough Blake lo8|^i)^||ilelf k lUlle 
id the enchanted region of song, he se(*nis 
not to have ne^cted make liimself 
master of thejpwerJ or to hnvo forgotten 
his love of (fAsigns and sketches. He 
was ft dutiful servant to Basire, and he 
studied ocrasionally under Flaxman and 
Fuseli; but U was his chief delight to 
retire to the fWilude of his chamber, and 
there lonko drawing»,dnd illustiate these 
with verses, to he hung ii]> together in 
Ills mother’s chamber, ile was always 
at work ; he called amusement idlenesa, 
sight-seeing vanity, and money-making 
the ruin of all high aspirations. ‘ ere 
I to love money/ he said, ‘ 1 should lose 
all ]>ow'er of thought; desire of gain 
deadens the genius of man. I might 
roll in wealth, and ride in a golden 


chariot, were 1 to listen to the voice of 
parsimony. My business is not to gather 
gold, hut to make glorious shapes, ex¬ 
pressing godlike sentiments/ The day 
was given to the graver, by which he 
earned e.iough to maintain himself re¬ 
spectably ; and he bestowed his evenings 
upon painting and poetry, and inter- 
tw’ined these sp closely in his composi¬ 
tions, that the}' cannot welj be sepa¬ 
rated/’ 

4 ind this was the boy whom Fortune 
had hound d,wnr to daily toil for the 
supply of the daily necessaries of life. 
Alas L for her crwcketty caprices and 
her, wanton favours! While some long- 
nared •hurdling is ]ollo|)ing his asinine 
length upon his sofa, complaining of 
the diificuUy he has in^ killing that 
worst of enedAie*^, Tune; talking of the 
past Mellon sports, or the forthcoming 
Newmarket meeting ; boasting of how 
well liis I'Vench artiste manages tlie 
>^Uterir <k cuisine to cram liis deep and 
unfathomable paunch with poisons^ 
worse llian Colchic drugs, or squander¬ 
ing his thousands upon the pirouetting 
mademoiselles of a licentious Ojiera 
house — the poor children of misery 
and misfortune, such as Heync, Vi¬ 
tal is,^ Blake, he in their ricketty gar¬ 
rets, have not wherewithal to warm 


* The story of Heyne is, probably, sufficiently known , hut respecting Vitahs, 
perhaps the information is not so genorn). Certuinl}f it is not, save amongst 
students of Swedish literature, or readers of the Foreign Jlevieu.\ wherein is tins only 
account of the birth and calamitous life of tliis ill-fated poet, so early doomed to the 
tenancy of thft grave. Our own He^y Kirke White is but a feeble, insignificant 
shadow of ^at young Vitalis becajae; though, it must be acknowdedged, that the 
former diefAimuch younger than the latter, wdio lived to complete his mirty-fourth 
year. Perhaps the following extract may be valuaMe, bei.ig placed in juxta-position 
to this our notice of William Blake:— 

** The restlessness ofhis (VitaUs)temper, the constant stniggle of a gigantic mind 
with a weak and feeble frame — 

* A fiery soql which, w'orking out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay*— 

his eager longing for tlie liberation* of thfe spirit from the trammels of eartlily cures 
and sufferings, all became for him the springs of lofty lyrical effusion. The character 
of lyrical poetiy is. subjective within the breast x>i the poet, and expanding the 
wond of sentiment, feeling, and ideas. The lyrical poet stands in no need of history 
or of practical life in order to producoieffect; ho draws from his own sources, is 
the erea^ of lli^^#n world. He abandons not^the recesses of contemplation in order 
to celebratd SOes and experiences without—he rather draws the visible objects 

of externii lifoiwitiiin the sphere of hU internal woVld. He sings not of others, 'but 
of himself. ■*Ttie following detiaMriok of the character of Vitalis, by an abler hand 
than oursr may serve to corrobdraft^e view which we have taken of him. Getjer 
Uays ;—* Bfimestness, honesty, phire^/'Were the ever harmonious tones of hiseha- 
Victer. n\hich. in other rasnerts. RnTMarad. und undmibtpdlv w»«4. n />nini\A«tifir\n nf 
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blessing on th«ir ii^f. ta wiinse the 
stony phth that lead* to the temple 
of renown, where thateoul only « 

“ Shan enter, which hath eanied ^ 
The privilege by virtue V* 

. f< I 

Vitalis, however, was a man of stem'* 
er, ruder materials, than our 
Blake; the misery of life could not* 
bend into submission his too stubborn 
lieart, but its strings burst in tw^n 
even with the very eicHt of resistance. 
WilliaOl Blake had a calmer, quieter^ 
more gentle, tractable spirit, and he 


contrasts* As his physical frame was a cOntrast to his strength of mind, so his 
mind, in many respects, was its own 'contrast, displayingi^ both, together and alter¬ 
nately, weakness ond strengtli, softness and severity,; hu^lity and. pride, candoar' 
and suspicion, mirtli atid sadness, childish whims and manly reason, llie coo* 
stituents of the man were also those of the poet,^aiid both ot these wanted a higher 
harmony. Suffering, cares, and penury, also, too often seized upon that woridroUs 
soul-music of which the purified tones now belong to moro exalted, spheres#-. The 
language of Vitalis is the image of a spirit striving to gain its due^expression—at 
times harsh, torpid, rough, and wearying—at others pure and delightful: it is not a 
stream conducted by an easy art to reflect all flowers on its way: it is rather a metal, 
fused by the internal fire, and thus cast in unbroken and sounding fo'^" * 

T.IFE AND DEATH. 

“ At morning I stood on tlie mountain’s brow,» 

In its May-wreath brown’d, and there 
Saw day-rise in gold and in purple glow, 

And I cried—‘ Oh Life, how fair!' 

As the birds in the bowers their lay began, 

When the dawning time was nigh, 

So wakened for song in the breast of man 
A passion heroic and high. 

My spirit then felt the longing to soar 
From home afar in its flight, 

'Fo roam, like the Sun, still from shore to shore, 

A creator of flowers and light. 

At even I stood on the mountain’s brow. 

And, wrapt in devotion and prayer, 

Saw night-rise in silver and nurple glow. 

And 1 cried—Oh Death, ftw fair! * 

And when that the soft evening wind, so meek, 

With ks balmy breathing came, 

It seemed as though Nature then kiss’d my cheek 
And tenderly sighed my name ! 

I saw the vast Heaven encompassing all, 

Like children, the stars to her came ; 

The ^exploits of Man then seemed lo me small — 
l^ought greaUsave the Infinite’s Name. 

* Ah, how unheeded, all charms which invest 

The joys and the hopes that men prize, 

While tb^ eternal thoughts in the Poet’s breast. 

Like stars in the Heavens srise 1 

• 

” Poor Vitalis! thy longing was soon gratified^ and thy impatient spirit iVeed 
from its prison of mortality. Now are known to thee the- manifold and mysterious 
meamncB of thy worshipped Nature:—the smiling lovelinesa of fields snd flowetrs; 
the qpiful aUenoe of the forest; the unfa^omable depth of lakes and aeas—all-—' 
all are^xplained to thee in the clear light of Wisdom and of Love.** 

• Soreign Revitw^ No, VIP* 


their frosty blood into *. whfldtsotirc 
<;!irculation, save the a^nising pangs ^ 
disappointment shooting vdth el^tric 
rapidity along their veins and sinews, 
and burning with the woful Hame of 
consuming fire. And yet the crumbs 
which fell from the very servants’ table 
of the above-n%iied laudator temporis 
acti” at hunts^ cow/wse-intrigues, and 
green-rooms^ racing grounds and pjatter- 
and-dish dalliance, would hage been 
ample for the food of those wretched and 
starving sons of genius, and sent them 
in gladness of heart, and with a figrvent 
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lived onward to a ripe old age, a happy, 
cheerful man, though one engaged in 
daily struggles with poverty. Botli 
wanted in early life the one thing 
essential to every individual, of what¬ 
ever nature or degree of intellect,—a 
kind, compassioning adviser;—a true 
friend;—one who would have chided 
gently and encouraged much: who 
would have listened to the tale of 
sorrow: not checked by coldness or 
sareasm the tear struggling for a pas¬ 
sage through the lowered friWges of 
the strained, blood-shot eye: and with 
quiet movement and southing speech 
taught the young gladiators with self, 
how to struggle with error: instructed 
these inexperienced mariners hSw to 
trim their vessels, avoiding all the 
skoals and quicksands of a siren- 
thronged world: how to repair 'into 
the tranquil haven, how to produce 
their freight, aW deal in an advan¬ 
tageous traffic with the inhabitants 
on shore, thereby gaining uncountable 
riches 1 

We were once speaking with an ac¬ 
quaintance respecting Vital is, and we 
urged our opiniorf tlmt Vitahs died 
in consequence of his sheer ignorance 
of the world; for had he known the 
world better, he would liave better 
learnt to accommodate himself to its 
common*ways. But our acquaintance 
thouglit differently; expressing lumself 
in the highest terms of praise of the 
poet who cliose to retire into inde¬ 
pendent beggary, ratber than receive a 
small pension from the heir-apparont 
of Sweden, while studying at tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Upsala. The consequence 
was, that Vitalis tlirew himself into the 
arms of penury, and that penurjj^or- 
roded his life-blood, like slow,cunning, 
and subtle poison. But this very act 
shewed that poor Vitalis carried in his 
breast a small portion of the leaven of 
human weakness. When was it given 
to humanity to be perfect in all things ? 
Had Vitalis possessed a bettser know¬ 
ledge of the world, he would, doubt¬ 
lessly, have acted otherwise : had he ‘ 
possessed, as a counsellor, another Ar- 
chivarius Lindhorst, his name would 
not now, perhaps, be found upon a 
tomb-stone, fpr true and virtuous he^^ 
to weep over; but would have been as 
u star dominant in tlie galaxy of the 
illustrious on earth, that humbler 
men might bask in the rays of its all- 
glorious light, praying for the continu¬ 
ance of its benignant influpnee* But, 


in want of this counsellor, Vitalis was 
left unacquainted with the sinuous 
ways of this turmoiling world, and be 
shut liimself up in a circumscribed 
valley and a rugged cave of his own,— 
where he communed with I^oetry and 
Despair, until at length they tore out 
his entrails, and feasted, in laughter, on 
his mangled limbs. What good reason 
had VJilalis for refusing the kindness of 
his sovereign's son ? A mere appre¬ 
hension that he might be conceived a 
court pensioner! What if he had been 
so noted down in the opinions of all 
men ? Is a truly virtuous Prince amongst 
those Utopian formations, thought of, 
dreamed of, but never seen! If so, 
the human race is stultified in placing 
government in the hands of individuals 
who would be, by the inscrutable will of 
Providence, a race more akin to the 
beasts of the field tlian to man, made 
erect, and after the image of his jMaker. 
But the consciousness of his own ex¬ 
istence, liis own sense of virtue, must 
have given a contradiction to this sup¬ 
position of Vitalis. Did not Shakespeare 
partake of a'fsi.stance from a friend ? 
Did not Spenser receive a portion of 
public money ? Did not Schiller and 
Hoffman eat of the bounty of a pa¬ 
tron ? Has not Gdthe been long in¬ 
debted to the good Duke of Weimar ? 
Docs not Bowles stand obliged to the 
patron of the advowson of Brernhill ? 
Is not \V illiiiin Wordsworth in the pay 
of government; and Robert Southey 
Poet I^auriate of Rnglaud t And is 
virtue incompatible witli the trust of 
offices and the receipt of favours ? If 
so, where are the miserable wretches 
who so far degrade human nature by 
their base venality? Drag them into 
punishment; for it were good for them 
that a millstone were about their necks, 
and Ibey were cast into the sea! But 
let Humanity lift up its desponding 
head; virtue is not incompatible with 
our nature. He who, taking his place 
amongst his fellow-creatures, fulfils, 
amidst the temptations and trying 
circumstances of life, his duty to his 
neighbour, is, indeed, as far aS man is 
concerned, 

, The happy warrior, this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish 
to be!” 

But Vitalis would have had it other¬ 
wise : he was tutor in a family of con¬ 
soling friends during the period of his 
last illness; they paid him every pos- 
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sil)le attention ; but the unbending soul 
of tiie poet eould not brook this con¬ 
sideration, and he went into an hos¬ 
pital, and died ! Did we not know 
it were otherwise, we should ask, was 
tliere the true milk of human kindness 
in the bosom of this man ? Had his 
heart ever overflowed with the sweet 
waters of gratitude ? By what right 
did he assume to be a dispenser of 
favours, if he spurned a profTertd Kind¬ 
ness ? Is not human existence carried 
onward by the laws of mutuality ? Is 
not a man a gregarious animal t and if 
so, was it intended that he should ap¬ 
proach his neighbour, and, taking his 
stand, should gaze at him in proud in¬ 
dependence ; or is it not in his mortal 
destiny that he should assist and be 
assisted in tuni ? Is it not in the 
order of his earthly existence that he 
should be a cenobite, and not an 
ascetic ? And yet Vitalis-—poor, mis¬ 
guided, unhappy, virtuous Vitalis — 
wished, in his own person, to coun- 
iemet the pre-ordained ojierations of 
nature 1 Did we not know the man’s 
character thoroughly, we should have 
concluded that Ins actions emanated 
from pride and stubbornness; and 
thfsc qualities are not predicates of 
the possession of all-soaring genius! 
The earth is the fitting Jiabitation of 
the two iiionsteis, pride and stubborn¬ 
ness ; the angel form of all-soaring 
genius is under perpetual eft'ort to 
inouiil upwards, to regain and walk 
upon the golden pavements of its own 
paternal mansion in the skies. Had 
V^italis known the world, he would 
have been conscious that life required 
active duties; that existence must be 
supjiorted by the never-ceasing labour 
of the hands. In the* sweat of thy 
face shall thou eat bread,” was God’s 
primeval curse on man ; it^ehov^fe not 
man, therefore, to sit down in indolence, 
expecting a pitymg Providence to send 
him food, miraculously, by the ravens 
of Elijah the ^irophet! Yet when we 
contemplate the life jmT death of this 
younger prophet, this true genius and 
son of song, we could weep, for very 
sorrow, in bitterness of heart. A lit¬ 
tle would have saved him; an early 
counsellor, a calm, prudent, guidtng, 
and loving friend would have extri¬ 
cated him from all danger, supported 
his tender footsteps over the burning 
marl of mortal life, until he had 
gained strength, and been able to 
walk abroad in the fulness and ripened 


energy of manhood. The. secrets of 
existence, however, are dark— dark 
and unfathomable; yet the lives of 
Vitalis and Blake proclaim this mani¬ 
fest moral: “ Youth, arise, and be 
a-doing in the path marked out for thy 
career of life by the omniscient and 
oiapipotent Taskmaster in heaven! ” 

Enough of this: Allan Cunningham, 
next comes to speak of Blake’s mar¬ 
riage. The process of love-making and 
pairing was cliaracteristic of the man. 

“ Wh%n he was six-and-twenty years 
old, he married Katharine Boutcher, a 
young woman of humble connexions,— 
tlie dark-eyed Kate of several of his 
lyric poems. She lived near his fatlier’s 
hous^ and was noticed by Blake for the 
whiteness of her hand, the biiglitnoss of 
her eyes, and a slim and handsome shape, 
corr«sj>ondiiig with his own notions of 
sy]j)lis and naiads. As lie was an original 
in all things, it would have been out of 
character to fall in love like tm ordinary 
mortal • he was describing, one evening, 
in comjiany, the pains he had suffered 
from some cujiricious lady or another, 
when Katlierine Boutcher said, ‘ I pity 
you from my heurt.^ * Do you pity me i 
said Blake, * then i love you for that.* 

* And 1 love you,* said the frank-hearted 
lass ; and so tlie courtship begun. Ha 
tri«*d how well she looked in a drawing, 
then how lior clianns Ixusame verse ; and 
finding moreover that she had good do¬ 
mestic (jualities, he married hei’. They 
lived together long and happily. 

“ She seemed to have been created on 
puq»ose for Blake; she believed him to 
be tlie liiiest genius on earth; she be¬ 
lieved in his verse ^ she believed in his 
designs; and to tlie wildest flights of his 
imagination she bowed the knee, and 
was a worshipper. She sot his house in 
good onler, prepared his frugal meal, 
learned to think as he thought, and, in¬ 
dulging him in his harmless absurdities, 
beciime, as it were, bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh. She learned—what a 
young and handsome woman is seldom 
apt to learn—to despise gaudy dresses, 
costly meaU, pleasant company, and 
agreeable^iivitations ; she found out the 
way of being happy at home, living on 
* the simplest of food, and contented in 
the homeliest of clothing. It was no 
ordinary mind which could do all this; 
and she whom Blake emphatically called 
his ‘ beloved,* whh no ordinary woman. 
Shi& wrought off in the press the impres¬ 
sions of his plates; she coloured them 
with a light and neat liand ; made draw¬ 
ings much in the spirit of her husband's 
compositions; and almost rivalled him 
in all things save in the power which 
he poertessed of -seeing visions of any 
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individuiJ, living os' dead, whenever he 
chose to see them. 

Ills marriage. 1 have heard, was 
ijot a^eeable to his father; and he then 
left hiB roof, and resided with his wife in 
Green Street. Leicester Fields. He re¬ 
turned to Broad Street on the death of 
his father.—a devout man. and an ho^st 
shopkeeper of fifty years' standing,—Wok 
a first floor and a shop, and in company 
with one Parker, who had been his fel¬ 
low-apprentice. commenced printseller. 
His wife attended to the businesB, and 
Blake continued to engrave, ahd took 
Robert, his favourite brother, for a 
pupil. This speculation did not sue- 
ce^ ; his brother, too. sickened and 
died; he had a dispute with Parker j the 
shop was extinguished; and be rewoved 
to 28. Poland Street. Here he com¬ 
menced that series of works which give 
him a right to be numbered among^ the 
men of genius of his country. In 
sketching designs, engraving plates, 
writing songs. Snd composing music, 
he employed his time, with his wife 
sitting at his side encouraging him in 
all his undertakings. As he drew the 
figure, he meditated the sung ivhioli 
was to accomjiany it; and the music to 
which tlie verse was^o he sung was the 
offspring, too, of the same moment. Of 
his music there are no specimens : he 
wanted the art of noting it down ; if it 
equalled many of his dra\vings, and some 
of his songs, we have lost melodies of 
real values 

“ The fizit fruits were the ‘ Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,’ a work ori¬ 
ginal and natural, and of high merit, 
both in poetry and in painting. It con¬ 
sists of some sixty-five or seventy scenes, 
presenting images of youth and manhood 
—of domestic sadness and fireside joy— 
of the gniety. and innocence, and happi¬ 
ness of childhood. Everv scene has its 
poetical accompaniment, curiously inter¬ 
woven witli the group or the landscape, 
and forming, from the beauty of t)ie 
colour and the prettiness of the pen¬ 
ciling, a very fair j»icture of itself. 
Those designs are, in general, highly 
poetical; more allied, how(}ver, to lieu- 
ven than to eartli,—a kind of spiritual 
abstractions, mid indicating a better 
world and fuller bap])ine8s than mor- 
talf enjoy. The picture of Innocence 
is'itntroduoed with the following sweet 
verses:— 

* Piping down the valleys wild, ^ 

Piping soiigi^ of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me— • 

* Pipe a song about a lamb ; 

. iso I piped with merry ebees. 


Piper, pipe that song again ; 

So 1 piped,—he wept to hear. 

‘ Drop tliy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ; 

So 1 sung the same again, 

While he wept wiUi joy to hear. 

* Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book that all may read ;— 

S|p he vanished from my sight, 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed; 

* And I made a rural pen. 

And 1 stained the water clear. 

And 1 wrote my happy songs, 

Every child may joy to hear.’ 

“ In a higher and better spirit he 
wrought with his pencil. But then he 
imagined himself under spiritual influ¬ 
ences ; he saw the forms and listened to 
the voices of the worthies of other days ; 
the past and the future were before him, 
and he heard, ifi imagination, even that 
awful voice winch called on Adam 
amongst tlie trees of the ganlen. In 
tills kind of dreaming abstraction he 
lived much of his life ; all his works 
are stamped with it; and though they 
owe much of tlieir mysticism and ob¬ 
scurity to the circumstance, tliere can he 
no doubt that they also owe to it much 
of llieir singular loveliness and beauty. 
It was wonderful that he could thus, 
month after month, and year after year, 
lay down Ins graver after it had won 
him his daily wages, and retire from 
the battle for bread, to disport his fancy 
amid scenes of more than evirthly sjden- 
dour, and creatures juireasunfullen dew. 

“ In this lay the weakness and the 
strengtli of Blake; and those wh6 desire 
to feel the character of his compositions 
must be familiar with his history and 
the {leculiarities of his mind. He was 
by nature a poet, a dreamer, and an 
enthusiast. The eminence which it had 
been the first ambition of bis youth to 
climb was visible before him, and he 
saw on its ascent or on its summit tliose 
who had started earlier in the race of 
fame. Tie felt Conscious of his own 
merit, but was not aware of tlie thousand 
obstacles which were ready to interpose. 
He thought that he hud but to sing 
songs and draw designs, and become 
great and famous. The crosses which 
genius is heir to had been wholly un- 
loreseen, and they befell him curly ; he 
wanted tlie skill of hand, and tine tact 
of fancy and taste, to impress upon the 
offspring of his thoughts that jKipulnr 
shape which gives siicli productions 
immediate circulatjon. His works were 
looked coldly on by ihe world, and were 
oalv' esteemed by men of j)oeUc minds. 
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or those who were fond of things out of 
the coBiinon way. He earned a little 
fame, but no money, by tliese specula¬ 
tions, and had to depend for bread on 
the labours of tlie graver. 

“ All this neither crushed his spirit 
nor induced him to work more in the 
way of the world, but it had a visible 
influence upon his mind ; he became 
more seriously thoughtful, avoided the 
company of men, and lived in th% mim- 
ner of a hermit, in that vast wStderness, 
London. JNecessity made him frugid, 
and honesty and independence jirescnbed 
plain clothes, homely fare, and a cheap 
habitation. Ho w;is thus compelled, 
more than ever, to retire to worlds of 
his own creating, and seek solace in 
visions of paradise for the joys which 
the earth denied him. By frequent in¬ 
dulgence in these imaginings, he gra¬ 
dually began to heKeve in the reality of 
w’hat dreaming fancy painted; the pic¬ 
tured forms which swunnod before his 
eyes assumed, in his a^rehension, the 
stability of positive revelations ; and he 
mistook the vivid figures, which his 
professional imagination shaped, for the 
poets, and heroes, and princes of old. 
Amongst his friends he at length ven¬ 
tured to intimate, that the designs on 
wliich ho was engaged were not from 
his own mind, but copied from grand 
works revealed to him in visions; and 
those who belitwad that, would readily 
lend an ear to the assunuice that he was 
rommimded to execute his perfoimances 
by a celestial tongue ! 

“ Of these imaginary risitations he 
made good use, when ho iiiv(*nted his 
truly original mid lieautiful mode of 
engraving and tinting his jdates. He 
had made tlie sixty-five designs of his 
Days of Innocence, and was meditating, 
lie said, on tho best means of multi}>ly- 
ing their resemblance in form and in 
hue ; he felt sondy perplexed. At last 
he was made aware that the spirit of liis 
favourite brother Robert w as in the room, 
and to this celestial visitor he appITod for 
counsel. The spirit advised him at once: 

* Write,* he said, * tlie poetry, and draw' 
the designs upon tJie-copper with a cer¬ 
tain U([uid (w'hich he named, and wdiich 
Blake ever kept u secret) *, then cut tlie 
plain parts of the plath down with aqua¬ 
fortis, and this will give tbo w’hole, boUi 
poetry ami figures, in tho mauner of* a 
shjreot)q>e.* The plan recommended by 
this gracious spirit was adopted, the 
])lates w^ere engraved, and the V®rk 
printed ofi’. Tho artist then added a 
peculiar beauty of his own : he tinted 
both the figures uud llie verse with a 
variety of colours, amongst which, whih^ 
yellow prevuls, the whole has a rich 
and lustrous beauty, to wdiich I know 


little that can be compared. Tbe size of 
these prints is four inches and a hidf 
high by three inches wide. The original 
genius of Blake was always confined, 
through poverty, to small dimensions. 
Sixty-five plates of copper were an object 
to him who had little money. The Gates 
oU?aradise, a work of sixteen designs, 
aV those exceedingly small, was his 
next undertaking. The meaning of the 
artist is not a little obscure ; it seems to 
have been his object to represent the 
innocence, the happiness, and tlie up- 
W'urd agitations of man. They bespeak 
one intimately acquainted wdth tbo looks 
and tlie feelings of children. Over them 
there is shed a kind of mysterious halo, 
which raises feelings of devotion. The 
* Songs of Innocence * and tlie * Gates of 
Paradise* became popular among the 
collectors of prints. To, the sketch-book 
and^tlie cabinet the works of Blake are 
unfortunately confined. 

“ If tliere be mystery in the meaning 
of the * Gates of Paradiie,* his succeed¬ 
ing performance, by name * Urizen,* has 
tlie merit or the fault of surpassing all 
human comprehension. The spirit which 
dictated this strange work was undoubt¬ 
edly a dark one, nor does the strange 
kind of prose which is intermingled with 
the figures serve to enlighten us. There 
are, in all, twenty-seven designs, repre¬ 
senting beings human, demoniac, and 
divine, in situations of pain, and sorrow, 
and suffering. One character, evidently 
an evil spirit, appears in mpst of the 
plates ; the horrors of h^U, and the 
terrors of darkness and divine wrath, 
seem liis sole portion. He swims in 
gulfs of firo, descends in cataracts of 
fiame, holds combats wdth scaly ser¬ 
pents, or writhes in anguish without any 
visible cause.* One of bis exploits is to 
chase a female soul through a narrow* 
gate, and hurl her headlong down into 
a darksome pit. The wdld verses w'hich 
are scattered here and there talk of tiie 
sons ami the daughters of Urizen. He 
seems to have extracted these twenty- 
seven scenes out of many visions : what 
he meant by tliem, even his wife declared 
she could not tell, though she was sure 
they hud u lueuaing, and a fine one* 
Somethihg like Uio fall of Lucifer and 
the creation of man is dimly visible in 
this extravagant work ; it is not a little 
fonrful to look u])on; a powerful, dlok, 
terrible, though undefined and indescrib¬ 
able impression is left on the mind,—and 
it is in no haste to bo gone. The size of 
the designs is four inches by six ; they 
beiir date, * Lanibefh, 1794.’ He haU 
^ft Poliind Street, and was residing in 
Hercules Buildings.” 

The singularity of the man attracted 
public attention; ycl he never had a 
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companion, save one person, well 
enough known for his eccentricity. 
This eccentricity, however, we have 
the very best reason in the world for 
knowii^, was assumed for the purpose 
of ^tting a name, in which he has 
partially succeeded, and has thereby 
put certain golden guuieas into |||p 
pockets by the exercise of his pro¬ 
fession. But this individual had not 
that transcendental perception into the 
supernatural, wliich would have given 
him the privilege of claiming lAn and 
brotherhood with Blake. One was 
the genuine, true, and all-convinced 


mystic; the other was like the super* 
licial tyro, waiting by his master to 
hear his words of wisdom, to note down 
the words explanatory of the esoteric 
doctrines of wnat he, in his ignorance, 
thought to be mere craft, that so he 
might, himself, be enabled to rather the 
pence current of the realm” by setting 
up as judicial astrologer, drawing fools 
about to hear his rigmarole incom¬ 
prehensible nonsense; 'and, in fact, to 
sell his own paintings, whilst he ap* 
peared to calculate with the utmost 
gravity, 


” The hidden fates 
Of monkeys, ptippy-dogs, and cats: 

Of running nags, and fighting cocks, 

Of love, and trade, and law-suit knocks: 
Or task the measure of the liveS 
Of fathers, mothers, Imsbands, wives; 
IVlake opposition, trine, and (juartile, 

Tell who is barren, and who fertile !*’ 


By this jugglery, the artist in question 
has brought customers to his shop. If 
he made his calculations in jest, or for 
the sake of laughter, we sliould be well 
enough pleased; and let him practise 
on his tricks to the end of time, vvitliout 
any reprehension on our part. But 
when he does it seriously, and attempts 
to impose upon people, many of whom 
are wome# (diey always are the prin¬ 
cipal listeners to such ti*ash and non¬ 
sense), then certainly the word of indig¬ 
nation should be levelled at the vaga¬ 
bond's head. In his idle gabble, he 
makes guilty of our disasters the sun, 
moon, and stars,—as if >ve were vil¬ 
lains on necessity; fools liy heavenly 
compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treacherous,by spherical predominance; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by 
inforced obedience of planetary influ¬ 
ence ; and all that we are evil by a 
divine thrusting on ! ” This man, there¬ 
fore, is a buffoon and knave, npt hy 
spherical predominance,^' but by arti¬ 
fice, that jie may put money, in his 
purse, and get rich. 

But it was otherwise with poor 
WiHiam Blake. That he was no 
knave, will appear from the following 
anecdote, which must bring us to a 
conclusion directly the contrary of 
what it appears likely to induce. In 
other men, this conduct manifested on 
Blake’s part would have proved th^ 
existence of a mendacious spirit. 

** If the tramjuiUity of IJlake's life was 
» little diHturbcd by the dispute tfbout 


the twelve ‘ Inventions/ it was com- 
j)letHly shaken by the controversy which 
now' aro.«)e between liim and Cromeck 
respecting his Canterbury Pilgrimage. 
I’Imt tw’o artists at one and the same 
nnie sliould choose the same subject for 
the pencil seems scarcely credible, espe¬ 
cially when such subject W'as not of a 
temporary interest. The coincidence 
liere was so close, that Blake accused 
Stotbard of obtaining knowledge of his 
design through Cromeck,—-while Stot- 
hard, with equal warmth, asserted that 
Blake had commenced his picture in 
rivalry of himself. Bluke declared that 
Cromeck had uotually commissioned him 
to paint the Pilgrimage before Stotbard 
tliought of his; to wliich (’romeck re¬ 
plied, that the order had been given in 
a vision, for he never gave it. Stotbard, 
a man as little likely to be led aside from 
truth by love of gain as by visions, added 
to Oomeck’s denial tlie startling testi¬ 
mony fbat Blhke visited him during the 
early progress of his picture, and ex- 
jiressed his approbation of it in such 
terms, that he proposed to introduce 
Blake’s portrait in the procession as a 
mark oi‘ esteem* It is probable that 
tBlake obeyed 8ome*imaginary revelation 
in this matter, and mistook it for the 
order of an earthly employer; but whe¬ 
ther commissioned by a vision, or by 
mortal lips, his Canterbury Pilgrimage 
roa^e’its appearance in an exhibition of 
his principal works in the house of his 
brother, in Broad-street, during the sum¬ 
mer of 1809.” 

Now, no man in his mortal senses 
would have asserted what Blake iS 
described to have done, without a 
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conviction tfrtit the assertion was 
founded on truth. But it was wholly 
false, and yet Blake kept on persisting 
in its correctness, though accumulated 
evidence from almost every quarter of 
the town could be, and was, imme¬ 
diately brought forward to prove its 
notliingness. If Blake had been really 
an impostor, he Would have calculated 
the chances of detection, Tljis he 
never seems to have done : byWio pro¬ 
cess of prudent conduct would a man 
deliberately write himself down a liar, 
when exposure was easy and certain. 
What shall we say, then, in Blake's 
extenuation ? Simply this, that by 
severe abstraction, Blake’s brain be¬ 
came fevered : he mistook the dreams 
of fancy for reality. Poor, unfortunate, 
ill-fated sou of genius! ^ 

llierein lies the whole mystery of 
the man’s existence; and the mystery 
yields and is unravelled by the slightest 
investigation. Had Blake been perfect 
in mind, as he was in body (which 
combination alone makes the first-rate 
character), it had been well for him: 
had he been an educated man, and a 
man of the world, it had been well for 
him: had he been tlie pupil or the 
friend of a strong-minded, well-edu¬ 
cated man, and a man of tlie world, it 
had been well for him. But he was 
deficient in all these necessaries for the 
voyage of life. The world’s neglect, 
the want of a friend, turned him to 
abstract speculations. Had vigour of 
mind then, as it were by some sudden 
revelation, come upon him, the milk 
of human love around his heart would 


have been curdled from disgust to gall 
and bitterness; and the young artist 
would have become an inveterate, irre¬ 
coverable sceptic. But blindness of 
faith is the usual comforter of weak 
minds in affliction: the poor youth, 
rejected of men, turned his thoughts 
aM devotion irom wordly concerns to 
the worship of his Maker; and, well 
aware of the all-lovingness of God, 
and, in his frenzied adoration, for¬ 
getting the weakness of mortal flesh, 
he imagined that his bruised and 
broken soul had found refuge in the 
bosom of the One True and Universal 
Friend. Then was his spirit, indeed, 
regenerated, and with mortal utter¬ 
ance it spoke of the immortal wonders 
of another and a better world. To 
such a pass did the world’s neglect, 
anJ tlie victory of disappointment, 
bring this man, foe whiteness of whose 
soul was as immaculafe as new-fallen 
snow upon mountain-tops. Thus 
very excess of virtue became in him 
an evil; yet he proceeded in his fatal 
error —for how were it otherwise? 
William Blake had, for the voyage of 
life, neither ComjjSass nor Ballast: he 
had, for the trials of life, neither Friend 
nor Adviser ! Nevertheless was the suf¬ 
fering transcendentalist happy, gay, and 
unsubdued, even to the last, by the cares 
of this world of grief. His mind was 
constantly active—not a brook or a 
stone—not a leaf, a flitting shadow, or 
a gleam of sunshine, but carried to his 
head a silent, and consolatory meaning. 
How well do Burton’s lines apply to 
him! 


When to myself I act and smile, 

Witli pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By B hrook-sido, or wood so green. 
Unheard, unsougjit for, jmd unseen ; 

A thousand pleasures do me bless. 

And crown my soul witli hap}>iness: 

All my joys besides are folly. 

None so sweet as melancholy. 


‘ Methinks X hear, mejhinks 1 see, 

Sweet music, wondrous melody; 

Towns, palaces, and cities fine. 

Hero now, then there, the world is mine j 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 

Whate’er is lovejy or divine: 

All other* joys to this are folly, 

None so sw'eet as melancholy.’’ 

Stronger beings than Blake have mouth of the sage Imlac, and is suffi- 
believed in the supernatural. John- ciently known. What man that exists 
son’s theory bos been put into the but in his mind a faint adim]ibra- 
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tion bf supematuiia ' iThis is 

the constant accoia)]!^^^eV)t of con¬ 
science; and so long, ^ that nhonitor 
sh^l be active br^t of inan, so 
long will the “sfe^se of supernatural 
agency remain with him. But though a 


sense of the' supernatural accompanies 
conscienCie, spnngijig from the peipe* 
tration of evil y yet is it also tlie associate 
of Love for the purposes of good, as was 
the case with W illiam Blake. Thus was 
it with Max. in Schiller's Wallenstein. 


** O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars^and angels t ^ ’Tis not merely 
The human being’s Peide ttot peoples space 
With life and mystical predoininance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
T his viiliR>]e nature, wd this common world, 

Is all too. narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in tlie legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that trutl), we lire to learn. 

For fable is T.ove’s world, his home, his birth-place r 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

'ilie fair humanities, of old religion. 

The Power, the Beauty, smd the Majesty, 

^Thal had their liaunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths ; all these have vanislied, 
Tliey live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still tlie heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used^o share this earth 
With man as with their fnend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
’Tis Jupiter wdio brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair !” 


Blake, it appears, published a cata¬ 
logue of his pictures, in which he set 
forth the principles of his art according 
to bis concep^n. All this is well 
described by crar friend Allan Cun¬ 
ningham. 

" Of original designs, this singular 
exhibition contained sixteen-..they were 
announced as chiefly * of a spiritual and 
political nature’—but then the spiritual 
works and political feelings of Blake 
were unlike those of any other man. One 
piece represented * The Spiritual Form 
of Nelson guiding Leviathan.’ Another, 

‘ The Spiritual Form of Seth guiding 
Behemoth,’ This probably confounded 
both divines and politicians ; there is no 
doubt that plain men went wondering 
away. The chief attraction was the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, not, indeed, from 
its excellence, but from the circumstance 
of its origin, which was well known 
about town, and pointedly alluded to in 
the catalogue. The picture is a failure. 
Blake was too great a visionary for deal¬ 
ing with such literal w'antons as the Wife 
of Bath and her jolly companions. The 
natural flesh and blood of Chaucer pre¬ 
vailed against him. He gives grossnoss 


of body for grossness of mind,—tries (o 
be merry and wicked—and in vain. 

** Tlioso who missed instruction in his 
pictures found entertainment in his cata¬ 
logue—a wild performance, overflowing 
with the oddities and dreams of the 
author—which may be considered as a 
kind of public declaration of his faith 
concerning art and artists. His first 
anxiety is about his colours. * Colour¬ 
ing,’ Bay.s this new lecturer on the chiaro¬ 
scuro, * does not depend on where the 
colours are prit, but on where the lights 
and darks are put, and all depends op 
form or outline. Where that is wrong, 
the colouring never can be right; and it 
is always wrong in Titian and Coreggio, 
Rubens and Rembrandt; till we get rid 
of them we shall* never equal Raphael 
and Albert Durer, Michael Angelo and 
Julio Romano. Clearness and precision 
have been my chief objects in painting 
these pictures—clear colours and firm 
determinate lineaments, imbroken by 
shadows, which ought to display and 
not hide form, as is the practice of the 
later schools of Italy and Flanders. The 
picture of the Spiritual Form of Pitt is a 
I>roof of the power of colours unsulBed 
with oil, or with any cloggy vehide. 
Oil has been falsely supposed to give 
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atrangth to coloursi bat a 
tioB must shew the fallacy oft 
Oil will not driiik or 
enough to stand the tesT of Biiy little 
time, and of the air. Let the Wpifca of 
artiste since RubcnS’ time edtirciss to 
the villany of those who 'brought 
oil painting into general Qpiiiio|t:' ind 
practice, since which we have ne^Had 
a picture painted that would shew itaslf 
W the side of an earlier compo^tiSMa* 
IliiB is an awful thing to say to oil 
painters ; they may call it madness, but 
It is true. All the genuine old little 
pictures are in fresco, and not in oil.’ 

“ Having settled the true principles 
and proper materials of colour, be pro¬ 
ceeds to open up the mystery of his own 
productions. Those who failed to com¬ 
prehend the jneturea, on looking at them^-. 
had only to turn to the following account 
of the Pitt and the Nelson. * These two 
pictures,’ ho says, ‘ are compositions of 
a mythological cast, similar to those 
apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and 
Egyptian antiquity, which are still pre¬ 
served in rude monuments, being copies 
from some stupendous originals now 
lost, or perhaps buried to some happier 
age. The artist having been taken, in 
vision, to the anhient republics, mo¬ 
narchies, and patriarchates of Asia, bus 
seen those wonderful originals, called in 
thesacred Scriptures the cherubim, which 
were painted and sculptured on the walls 
of temples, towns, cities, palaces, and 
erected in iha highly-cultivated states of 
Egvpl, Moah, and Kdom, among the 
rivers of Paradiso, being originals from 
which the Greeks and Hetrurians copied 
Hercules, Venus, Apollo, and all the 
ground-works of ancient art. They 
were executed in a very superior style 
to those justly admired copies, being, 
with their nccompanimente, terrific and 
grand in the highest degree. The artist 
has endeavoured to emulate the grandeur 
of those seen in his vision, and to apply 
it to modern times on a smaller scale. 
The Greek Muses are daughters of Me¬ 
mory, and not of^Tnapiration or Imagina¬ 
tion, and therefore not authors of such 
sublime conceptions: some of these 
wonderful originals were one hundred 
fwt in height; some were painted as 
pictures, some were* carved as bas- 
rehevos, and some as groups of statues, 
all contaiiii^ mythological and recondite 
meaning. The artist wishes it was now 
the fashion to make such monuments, 
and then he should not doubt of halVipg 
a national commission to execute those 
pic^res of Nelson and Pitt on a scale 
suitable to the grandeur of the nation 
who is the parent of his heroes, in 
highly-finished fresco, where the colours 
VOt, X. KO. II. 


would jM' ^^brmanent as precious 
stoubs.*; 

/*,TCb;piah.'^t^Bbu|d not only witti» 
d6wn,‘initdbaMittf^ 
sheets #hio1i'^necbrded:>^atteT so uttOiiy 
wild and iitnflid, we same taaae 

perfectlysdnsible to^wb extpuBite natore 
of Chaucef^ <^n^|ibna, andfeltrightly 
what sort of akiB'his ioPnitahle pilgrimB 
tequired at jthe hand an artist. He 
wh, 9 .-saw ut|iions^iTlf “Cffile-Syria, and 
an hi$dr^ |set thus 

^i^rnigg Chq^jM: * The character of 
his. pilglii^ which 

compose a!i.ajj^lsnd uationB.^. as one 
age fulls, anothw fi#es, to mooKid 

sight, but to hSatort^B onfy the same; 
for we see tlie same charactered repeated 
again |nd again, in animals, ih vegetables, 
and in men; nothing new occurs in 
identical existence. Accident ever varies; 
substance can never suffer change nor 
decaj^. Of Chaucer’s characters, some 
of the names or titles are altered by 
time, but the characters^themsolvos for 
ever remain unallered, and consecjuently 
they are the physiognomies of uiiiversal 
human life, beyond which nature never 
steps. Names alter—things never alter; 

I have known multitudes of those who 
would have been monks in the age of 
monkery, who, in tliis deistical age, are 
deists. As Linuieus numbered tJie plants, 
so Chaucer numbered the classes of men.’ 

** His own notions and much of his ’ 
peculiar practice in art are scattered at 
random over the pages of this curious 
production. His love of a distinct out¬ 
line made him use close and clinging 
dresses ; they are frequently very grace¬ 
ful ; at otlier times they are constrained, 
and deform the figure^which they so 
scantily cover. * The great and golden 
rule of art,’ says he, * is this:—that the 
more distinct and sharp and wiry the 
bounding line, the more perfect the 
work of art; and the less keen and,^harp 
this external line, the greater is, the 
evidence of weak imitative plagiarism 
and bungling. Protogenes and Apelles 
knew each other by this line. How do 
we distinguish the oak from the beeoh» 
the horse fronlthe ox, but by the bound¬ 
ing outline 1 How do we disting^gh 
one face*or countenance from anotblr» 
but by the bounding line, and its infinite 
inflexions and movements 1 Leave out 
this line, and you leave out life itself: 
all is chaos again, and the line of the 
Almighty must be drawn out upon it 
before'man or beast can exist.’ 

I'hese abominations^—concealed out¬ 
line and tricks of colour—now bring on 
one of those visionary fits 
;Aake was so liable, and he narrates with 
the most amusmg wildness sundry reyef 
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lationa made to him conoeraing them. 
He informs us that certain painters were 
demons, let loose on earth to confound 
the * sharp wiry outline/ and fill men's 
minds with fears and peHurbadons. He 
mgnifies that he himself was for some 
time a miserable instrument in the hands 
of ChiarO'Scuro demons, who employed 
him in making * experiment pictures in 
oiU’ * These pictures,’ says he, * were 
the result of temptations and perturba¬ 
tions labouring to destroy imaginadve 
power by means of that infernal machine 
called Chiaro-Scuro, in the hands of Ve¬ 
netian and Flemish demons, who hate 
the Homan and Venetian schools. They 
cause that every thing in art shall be¬ 
come a mechine ; they cause tJiat the 
execution shall be all blocked up with 
brown shadows; they put the artist In fear 
and doubt of his own original conception. 
The spirit of Titian was particularly 
active in raising doubts concerning the 
possibility of executing without a model. 
Hubens is a most outrageous demon, 
and, by infusing the remembrances of 
his pictures and style of execution, hin¬ 
ders all power of individual thought. 
Corregio is a soft and effeminate, conse¬ 
quently a most cruel demon, whose 
whole delight is to cause endless labour 
to whoever suffers* him to enter his ' 
mind.’ When all tliis is translated into 
the language of sublunary life, it only 
means that Blake was haunted with the 
excellencies of other men's works, and, 
finding himself unequal to the task of 
rivalling* the soft and glowing colours 
and singular effects of light and shade 
of certain great masters, betook himself 
to the study of others not less eminent, 
who happened Jto have laid out their 
strength in outline.** 

The following extracts are descrip¬ 
tive of some paintings which we our¬ 
selves have seen. Let the reader give 
his earnesf attention to it. 

“ To describe the conversations which 
Blake held in prose with demons and in 
verse with angels, would fill volumes; 
and an ordinary galleiy could not con¬ 
tain all the beads which lie drew of his 
visionary visitants. That all this was 
real, he himself most sincerely believed ; 
nay, tts infections was bis enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons 
wImi heard him expatiate, shook their 
heads, and hinted that he was an extra¬ 
ordinary man, and that thm might be 
something in the matter. One of his 
brethren, an artist of some note, em¬ 
ployed him frequently in drawing the 
portraits of those who appeared to him 
in visions. The most propitious tinib 
for those ^angebvisita’ was from nine at 
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night till five in the morning; and so 
docile were his spiritual sitt^s, that 
they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he 
desired to draw was long in appearing, 
and he sat with his pencil and paper 
ready, and his eyes idly roaming in 
vacancy; all at once the vision came 
upon him, and he began to work like 
one possessed. 

** He was requested to draw the like¬ 
ness ?f^?ir William Wallace : the eye of 
Blake sparkled, for he admired heroes. 
‘William Wallace!* he exclaimed, *I 
see him now;—there, there, how noble 
he looks!—reach me my things.* Hav¬ 
ing drawn for some time, witl) the same 
care of hand and steadiness of eye as if a 
living sitter bad been before him, Blake 
stopped suddenly, and 8;iid, ‘ I cannot 
finish him;—Edward the First has 
stepped in between him and me.* 
* 'I’hat’a lucky,* said his friend, * for I 
want the portrait of Edward too.* Blake 
took another sheet of paper, and sketch¬ 
ed the features of Vlantageiiet; upou 
which his majesty ]>olitely vtinished, 
and the artist finished the head of Wal¬ 
lace. ‘ And pray, sir,* said a gentleman 
who heard Blake’s friend tell his story, 

‘ was Sir IVilliam Wallace an heroic- 
lookiiig man ? And what sort of per¬ 
sonage was Edward ?* The answer was, 

‘ There they are, sir, both framed, and 
hanging on the wall behind you ; judge 
foryourself.* ‘ 1 looked,’ says my inform- 
ant,‘and8aw two warlike heads, of the size 
of common life : that of W’allace was noble 
and heroic ; that of Kdward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a 
god, the latter the aspect of a demon.* 

“ *rhe friend who obliged me with 
these anecdotes, on observing the inte¬ 
rest which I took in the subject, said, 

‘ 1 know much about Blake, 1 was his 
companion for nine years. 1 have sat 
beside him from ten at night till three 
in the morning, sometimes slumbering 
and sometimes waking ; but Blake never 
slepthe sat with a pencil and paper, 
drawing portraits of those, whom I most 
desired to see. I will shew you, sir, 
some of these works.* He took out a 
large book filled with drawings, opened 
it, and continued, * Observe the poetic 
fervour of that Jace;—^it is Pindar, as be 
stood a conqueror in the Olympic games. 
And this lovely creature-is Corinna, who 
conquered in poetry in the same place. 
Tliat lady is Lais, the courtesan;—^with 
the impudence which is part of her pro¬ 
fession, she stepped in between Blake 
and Corinna, and he was obliged to 
paint her to get her away. There ! that 
is a face of a different stamp; can you 
conjecture who he is?* ‘ Some sooun- 
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drel, I dhouW think, sir.' * There now, 
tliat is a strong proof of the accuracy of 
Blake y —^he is a scoundrel indeed! Tlie 
veiy individual task-master whom Mo¬ 
ses slew in Egypt. And who is this, 
now ? — only imagine who this is. ’ 
‘ Other than a good one, I doubt, sir.* 
‘ You are right,—it is the Devil ; he 
resembles, and this is remarkable, two 
men who shall be nameless: one is a 
reat lawyer, and the other—I vftsh I 
urst name him—is a suborner ^f false 
witnesses. This other head, now I—this 
speaks for itself, — it is the head of 
Iierod : how like an eminent officer in 
the army!' 

" He closed the book, and, taking out 
a small panel from a private drawer, 
said, * This is the last which I shall 
shew you, but it is tlie greatest curiosity 
of all. Only look at tlie splendour of 
the colouring, and the original clmractcr 
of the thing! * ‘I see,* said I, ‘ a naked 
flgure with a strong body and a short 
neck,—with burning eyes which long 
for moisture, and a face wortliy of a 
murderer, holding a hloodj cup in its 
clawed hands, out of which it seems 
eager to drink. I never saw any shape 
so strange, nor did 1 ever see any 
colouring so curiously splendid—a kind 
of glistening green and dusky gold, 
beautifully varnished. But what in the 
world is itV ‘ It is a ghost, sir—the 
ghost of a dea—^a spiritualisation of the 
thing !* * lie suwtliis in a vision, then?* 

1 said. ‘ 1*11 tell you all about it, sir. X 
called on him one evening, and found 
Blake more than usually excited. He 
told me he had seen a wonderful thing— 
the ghost of a flea 1 * And did you make 

a drawing of him 1 * I inquired. ‘ No, 
indeed,* said ho, ‘I wish 1 had; hut 1 
shall, if he appears again.* He looked 
earnestly into a corner of the room, and 
then said, ‘ Here he is!—reach me my 
tilings,—I shall keep my eye on him. 
There he comes ! — his eager tongue 
whisking out of bis mouth, a cup in his 
hand to hold blood, and coverea with a 
scaly skin of gold and green.* As he 
described him, so he drew him.* 

“ These stories are scarcely credible, 
yet there can be no doubt of their 
accuracy. Another frieifd, on whose 
veracity I have the fullest dependence, 
called one evening on Blake, and found 
him sitting with a pencil and a panel, 
drawing a portrait with all the seeming 
anxiety of a man who is conscious that 
he has got a fastidious sitter; he loolcad 
and drew, md drew and looked, yet no 
living 80 ^ was visible. ‘ Disturb me 
not,* said he, in a whisper, ‘ 1 have one 
sitting to me.* ' Sitting to you !* ex¬ 


claimed his astonished visitor; 'where 
is he, and what is be?—^1 see nb one.' 
' But I see him, sir/ answered Bla*ke« 
haughtily; 'there he is, his name is 
Lot — you may read of him in the 
Scripture. He is sitting for bis por¬ 
trait.* '* 

Blake had now arrived at a good old 
age, and felt himself to be dying. Still 
he kept touching and retouching his 
favourite painting. At Ihst, he threw 
it from him, exclaiming, * There! that 
will do T I cannot mend it.' He saw 
his wife in tears—she felt this was to 
be the last of his works—^ Stay, Kate! 
(cried Blake) keep just as you are — I 
will draw your portrait—for you have 
ever ijben an angel to me’—she obeyed, 
and the dying artist made a hne like^' 
ness. The very joyfulness with which 
this Singular man welcomed the coming 
of death made bis dying moments in¬ 
tensely mournful. He* lay chanting 
songs, and the verses and the music 
were both the offspring of the moment. 
He lamented that he could no longer 
commit those inspirations, as he called 
them, to paper." 

• This woman, says the writer of this 
singular piece of biography, is still 
alive, “ to lament the loss of Blake— 
and feel it.** Ye self-styled saints on 
earth, and ye distributors of private 
chiirity, ye need not go far in search of 
a fitting object on whom to bestow the 
golden guineas in your purses. Behold 
her here. 

For the facts relative to Blake con¬ 
tained in this our paper, we are in¬ 
debted to Allan Cunningham’s volumes, 
entitled '^The Lives of English Painters,** 
&c., and forming a portion of the 
Family Library^ published by Don 
John Pomposo, of Albemarle-street. 
Gentle reader, go and purchase these 
liives; or, if you will, the whole col¬ 
lection, for they are well worth every 
farthing of the money which you will 
pay. 

As for ^oor Blake—^peace to his sa¬ 
cred ashes!—his soul is now fer beyond 

* the sound of the jeers and the mockery 
of his earthly detractors: and for those 
detractors, we will quote some words 
from a book of which peihaps they 
know little—it is worth uieir perusal: 
“ Cast out THfc beam out of thine 
OWN eye; and then sualt thou see 

CI,EAKLY to CASTj OUT THE MOTE OUT 
OF THY brother's EYE.** 
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W E had some dcsgree of lon^ng, from 
the, Arst day of its announcement, to 
see what was , inside of this book, for 
many reasons, such as we presume 
wer0 pretty general with that respect¬ 
able body called the reading public ; 
for a bhaiige l|^d come over the spirit 
6 f pur light literature, which had to us 
a most desolate and ominous^appear- 
auce. Our publishers of the proud 
northern metropolis seem to have lost 
all pluck since the lamented death of 
their great lather, Mr. Constable. An 
evident panic has come over th/^ cau¬ 
tious bibliopolists of Auld Reekie; they 
seem terrified to take their hands out 
of their breeches pockets, for fear, that 
the little money they acknowledge to 
have, should gj, once jixmp out in the 
shame of pi'inted paper; and saving for 
a feeble relic of the noble projects of 
Mr. Constalde — the vaunted Modern 
Athens is fast dwindling away into a 
mere spelling-book and primer manu¬ 
factory. 

As for the writei’s from that quarter, 
the pleasant cheerers of our winter 
^re-sides, they have of late been en¬ 
tirely to us as if they liad never been. 
Professor Wilson is writing no more 
sugary \iovels for tear-eyed Misses, 
aii^ is in other respects doing no good. 
Mr. Lockhart, who did much better, 
has deserted the diet and come to 
town. Miss Farrier is allowing her- 
®eir to be forgotten. Sir Walter h;is 
wisely taken to history for some time. 
Mr. Galt has been founding cities and 
settlements in the American wilderness 
fbr many a day;—so the great spirit of 
ihe Scotch novels seemed to have gone 
to rest on his mountains, and the glo¬ 
rious pageant of shapes of the past and 
the present, which lie had called up for 
cfur delight, s^tned to have already 
passed away likb a dream. 

And what have we had- »f late in 
plaj|i|^f this noble retinue of black ^ 
gpira and white, with all their circum¬ 
stance ; from Edie Ochiltree the beg- 
gal’-mau, and, daft Jenny Gaffaw, to 
emwned kh^ and mitred priests;— 
fbr notwithstanding known 

anthprs had retired /ram held, so 
firfeim l»iqg left without Ae neces¬ 


sary aliment of floating fiction, we have 
been stufJed, gorged to the throat, Out 
of the great vomitory of the I^don 
press—but what, we say, have we had 
m the reflecting mirror of fiction ? Of 
what has the pageant consisted which 
has keen presented to the imagination 
of the public i It has, Wridi few ex¬ 
ceptions, consisted of an elaborate 
raree-show of ostrich feafthers and silk 
stockings, cashmere shawls and mous¬ 
taches, (for men and women there were 
absolutely none,) — negligees and tid- 
dle-de-dee's, ottomans,Turkey carpets, 
and silver forks, smelling strong of 
otto of roses and eau-de-Cologne— 
things talking endless smartkim of wea¬ 
risome wit, at which no one laughed, 
and Anglicised French which only foot¬ 
men could admire, until the public 
have been nauseated beyond endur¬ 
ance, and the world was beginning to 
forget that such a being as a mere man 
and woman had ever been known, at 
least out of a drawing-room, to have 
had any actual existence in life. 

Under such circumstances of dread 
dismay, when no man will buy a book 
bearing the title of a novel, lest he 
should be sickened by a repetition of 
the elaborate nothings which have be¬ 
come ipecacuanha even to the Very 
watei’ing-place libraries; we must 
confess that we sat down to the present 
rofreshmen: from our tried friend, Mr. 
Galt, with much relish for what, in the 
present famine of any thing substantial, 
ho was pleased to .set before us. Be- 
sid(‘s, there was before him the woods 
of America to explore; and knowing 
die many shallow things that have been 
said ^regardpig that part of the world, 
we partook in the curiosity of many to 
know yhat so shrewd an observer as 
Mr. Galt would ss^y upon so beaten 
and yet so interest^ji ^ subject. We, 
in the volumes befOTfe.u^ have fbund 
all that we experted, even more. 

The work is in tlxe fofiqf auto¬ 
biography, and is writtsn 
style of quaint simplicity Ae 

public found so delightful 

IWm&J Several years ago. iSW 
rie Todd, the writer, is a 

poor nail^aker in Scotland, who, 
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getting inveigled into the cabals ofliie 
misled' men calling themselves fnends 
of the people at the revolution time, 
finds .it necessary to leave his native 
country, and along with his brother, 
and a shipfiil of disappointed persons 
like tliemselves, to seek an asylum on 
the hospitable shore of the rising re¬ 
public. After a humorous descrip¬ 
tion of matters before they left ^cot- 
land, particularly of the conte#nptible 
appearance “ tlie duddy bogle ” him¬ 
self made, as well as his brother revo¬ 
lutionists, when they were being tried 
in Edinburgh for the dignified crime of 
hi^ treason, and when they were char¬ 
ged with no less than imagining and 
compassing the death of our sovereign 
lord the king'’—and a no less amusing 
de.scription of the plagues and discom¬ 
forts of their voyage across the Atlan¬ 
tic,—the autobiographer is made, along 
with liis brother, to settle in T^ew 
York, where they first land. Here 
they commence zealously working at 
their trade as nailers, and very soon, 
by liard industry and frugality,as well 
as by the exercise of that sagacity and 
sly craft with which Mr. Galt delights 
to invest his choice heroes, begin to 
thrive exceedingly. The consequence 
of thriving, in America peculiarly, is a 
tendency to speculation; and the con¬ 
sequence again of early success in spe¬ 
culation is over self-confidence, which, 
even in JLawrie Todd’s case, has its 
natural result. His favourite speck 
has an unfortunate issue, which causes 
his temporary ruin; and what he had 
made being now entirely swept away, 
he is forced to fly with his wife and a 
young family, to find a refuge in the 
Guuesee country ; and now properly 
begins the real interest of the work. 

After a plain and doubtless true 
description of what every One is ih’etty 
sensible of; viz. the excessive toil and 
dishewtening nature of a tramp into 
the wilderness after quitting the cleared 
land, the way through which is de¬ 
scribed as the meye ^blazed line of 
what was to be a road; stumps and 
omdle heaps, mud^iolra, and mity 
awails, succeeniijQg each other like the 
big iittle beada of perdition oa a 
papistical paternoster," poor Lawrie js 
brought to the land of Goshen at- last, 
which h& had come so far to seek; and 
it has tills teflfect upon Mm — 

'* Of all the sights in this world, the 
moat Ukely to Samite stout Tieart, and to 
iufeota reookfteSfdrttwithdefrpondeney, 


that of a newly chopped tract of ilia 
forest certainly bears away the 
Hundreds on hundreds of vgst and pon¬ 
derous trees covering the ground for 
acres, like the mighty slain in a field of 
battle, oil to be removed, yea obliterated, 
before the solitary settler can raise a 
meal of potat<fes, seemingly offer the 
most hopeless task which the industry of 
man can struggle with. My heart wi¬ 
thered as I contemplated the scene, 
and my two little boys came close to me, 
and inquired with the low accents of 
anxiety Ind dread, if the moving of these 
enormous things was to be our work. 
Fortunately, before I bad time to answer 
their question, a sudden turn of the road 
brought us in sight of the village, where 
the sellers, in all directions. Were busy 
logging and burning. The iiveUneB* 9 f 
tliis spectacle, the blazing of the timber, 
and the rapid destruction of tlie trees, 
reudered, indeed, any answer unneoes- 
sary. They beheld at once that so far 
from tlie work being hopefess, tJie gfound 
was laid open for tillage, even, as SVrere, 
while we were looking at it, an'd we 
entered Hahelmandnl re-assured in jdidur 
hopes.” 

But in a space of time which, from 
»tlie startling difficulties of the first 
commencement would appesB* remark¬ 
ably short, our settler wonderfully tc- 
vives, ill spite of several disasteiy, and 
even sees evident prospects of pror- 
sperity opening out eveiy wherg around 
him. He now begins naturally lo look 
inquisitively about him, and in the 
Scotchified phraseology and hfnnely 
terms of the peculiar character wim 
which the author has invested him, to 
describe the sort of persons he finds 
himself amongst, who have gathered 
themselves from various quarters to 
make up the population of the new 
village, aptly called Babelmandel, and 
who may be considered a fair specinfon 
of the motley mixture who meet to 
found a new settlement in the woods 


of America. 

There is first a ruii^ll^'gontleaaan — 
a character at all times with a 

melancholy interest; but 
seeking a last mfoge 
in the wilderness, aixd .supporting tbd 
few weary years of his. «*;- 

istence by teaching the children of gn. 
almost pauper populatioi^F^ read, fa a 
picture iUustmti^ Mw 

vicissitudi^'. s^ me/' 

tilling bisiovyu atory, “ 
known to yftu all; 
me proud bop^jtse J 
siobal^amusernentB; faui Jfo- 
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tives lead me to keep myself seques¬ 
tered, they may have their own source 
in deeper feelings than any emotion in 
the power of present circumstances to 
excite." 

To begin, then; you see, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a forlorn 
man : aU of you have some friend, kins¬ 
man, or acquaintances here, or you have 
previously heard something of some 
amongst you : it is not so with me,—I 
Btand solitary in a circle which excludes 
every affection from without; Abne can 
pass the interdicted hound, and all within 
seems eradicated. I am, as respects my 
former individuality, dead to the world. 
It is believed by those to whom I was 
formerly known, that I exist no Ipnger. 
My story belongs to necrology. The 
void which my departure left in society, 
has long, ere this, been filled up ; or if 
I am yet remembered by some kilider 
heart than another, it is with w'ondering 
W'henco I oame^ and into what obscurity 
I have returned—doubtless, the common 
opinion is, into the dust.” 

The picture Mr. Galt has drawn of 
this individual is, by its elevation of 
tone, well calculated to relieve the 
meaner details of the rise of a new set- 
tlement in the woods,—of the manner 
and progress of which the reader will 
obtain a better idea from the minute 
and yet picturesque history contained 
in these^volumes, than from a whole 
library of hooks of travels. We must 
proceed, however, with some of his 
characters, and particularly that of Mr, 
Zerobabil L. Hoskins, a speculative 
former and genuine Yankey, yet some¬ 
thing of an oddity of his species, who, 
after a time, comes to partake in the 
rising prosperity of Babelmandel. 

We have not space to quote from 
the various scenes in which this gen¬ 
tleman appears, sufficient to give a 
proper idea of him to those who have 
not read the book itself, to which we 
must in general refer, and particularly 
for one of the in‘ost original pictures of 
the most respectable species qfYankey 
that we have yet met with. Then there 
is next a disappointed clergyman from * 
Scotland, who, having committed a 
sYi^tfatis pas in* his youth, has never 
been able to obtain a situation in the 
church, for which he was educated, and 
who, after bearing for ^any years in 
his own country, th*contemptuous 
appellation of “ a slicked minister^* 
goes to finish his discontented life in 
the woods of America. Mr. Bell, 
however, for Uiis is his name,, soon 


gets employment both as preacher.and 
teacher, having arrived in good time 
to meet the wants of a new settlement; 
and the history of his progress, and 
final relapse into metnodism, from 
yielding to the temptation of increased 
numbers, and additional emoluments, 
which finally overcome his clerical pre¬ 
judices, fonns no mean portion of the 
mora],and graphic truth of the stoiy. 

Then, is also a gentleman of the 
press gets a place in our author’s new 
settlement, in the person of a Dr. Mur¬ 
doch, from the city and college of 
Aberdeen, “ an eminent scholar,” says 
Mr. Gralt slyly, who was to do the 
editorial article, and superintend the 
literary department in general,” of the 
new newspaper which was by this time 
to be set up in the settlement, under 
the attractive name of The Juhiville 
Jupiter. As for Mr. Primmer, the 
printer, who accompanied this literaiy 
gentleman to the land of promise, we 
think the men of letters here and else¬ 
where, who read Mr. Gall s book, will 
give him little thanks for describing 
this Mr. Primmer as “ a sallow, un¬ 
clean-looking subject, with an ill-tied 
cravat, a new coat, and an old hat,” 
however true to nature the description 
may happen to be; nor will tlie highly 
literary gentlemen of the northern uni¬ 
versity be obliged to their countryman 
for making the learned Dr. Murdoch 
nothing but ** an elderly lean man, 
with a loose frill hanging to his shirt, 
and seemingly much given to snuff 
and that “ his breath was untrue if he 
had not a hankering after gin and bit¬ 
ters also.” Such was the gentleman, 
however, who was the leading literary 
character of this flourishing settlement, 
and sole editor of the Judiville Jupi¬ 
ter (which was intended to have been 
called Thf: Agamemnon of Liberty”) 
—for it is evident that it is not every 
day tliat a gentleman with a clean frill 
and a sweet breath can be found to 
undertake editorial labours in the back 
woods of Amefic? . 

But passing over a lady and her two 
fiery sons, whom a discontented Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, the father of the latter, 
had long prepared to place in this land 
wjieie taxes and tributes of all kinds 
were unknown, we proceed to the most 
original and amusing plague that ever 
disturbed and worried a small commu¬ 
nity, to wit, that crust of vexation, 
John Waft.” This laughable wretch 
is a discontented weaver from Paisley, 
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in Scotland, wbo, boring his way into 
the woods of America, contrives, by 
various small arts of a constitutional 
craft, and unwearied prying into the 
affairs of his neighbours, to pick up a 
living out of their very infirmities; and 
besides constantly plaguing our friend 
J^wrie Todd, manages, in spite of all 
the sagacity of this his more prosperous 
neighbour, to overreach him in fvery 
transaction that they have Ugether. 
Bailie Waft is a species of Scotch Paul 
Pry, but a compound so curious, and 
IS brought in so often to relieve the 
graver parts of the history, that no 
single extract tliat we could give would 
convey any proper idea of “tliebodie’' 
— so we must content ourselves with 
merely mentioning him, and referring 
to the work itself for particulars. 

In reading works formerly written 
upon the subject of the making a settle¬ 
ment in the woods, we have learned 
soroetliing of bow men did, but could 
seldom find any thing to please us as 
to how they thought and felt in cir¬ 
cumstances so new to most, and there¬ 
fore so interesting. This desideratum 
the work before us will do much to 
supply; for Mr. Galt has put his own 
thoughts and feelings while actually on 
(lie spot, so appropriately into the 
moutli of his hero, that we see, in read¬ 
ing the book, not only how the man 
acted in the various situations in which 
he comes naturally to be placed, but 
we learn his feelings and thoughts in 
them, which, indeed, is the chief charm 
of Mr. Galt’s mode of writing applied 
to this object. Indeed, to Paiglish 
readers who have had no opportunity 
of knowing the favourable sjiecimens 
of the Scotch character that occasion¬ 
ally grow out of the lower orders, that 
of Mr. Lawrie Todd will appear hardly 
natural, from the poetical Character of 
the thoughts which are often attributed 
to him, and particularly from the grave 
elegance of the language with which 
these thoughts are, in tlie person of this 
prosperous nailer, frequently clothed. 
Considering, however, this work as a 
picture, though highly graphic, this 
apparent defect in vraisemblance may 
well be excused; for the emigrant would 
be veiy sanguine indeed if he expecteij 
to find in every creditable citizen of the 
new settlement in the woods a man of 
tlie mind and spirit of Lawrie Todd. 

Passing over various passages which 
we could have wished to extract, we 
quote the following, which is both inter¬ 


esting in itself, and gives a good idea 
of what may be expected of life in the 
woods 

** As it would be harmful to the earth 
if it was ever summer and sunshine, 
so would it be prejudicial to man if 
fortune were ever smiling. It is ne¬ 
cessary for oi?r contentation, that we 
should now and then be reminded by a 
blast or a shower, that all we possess is 
precarious ; and therefore, although I 
acknowledge, that at tins epoch the com¬ 
forts of^y lot were meted in a large 
measure, tlie courteous reader must not 
imagine 1 was spared from the wonted 
cares and anxieties of an inhabitant of 
the busli, for truly I had my trials. For 
some days about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, w* had a delicious enjoyment of the 
Indian summer ; it was later than usual 
in the season, hut for that it was the 
more«delighiful, especially as it had been 
preceded by cold, showery, blustering 
weather. FNery one fe^t in the tem¬ 
perance uf the air hh if a palpable tran¬ 
quillity had been effused abroad, a visi¬ 
ble softness overspread the face of things, 
and a pleasing shadowiness filled the 
woods. The sun veiled with the dim 
haze gleamed like an opal stone, and 
Jiouked down with the indolent eye of a 
voluptuary content with enjoyment.” 

Gn a Sunday of one of these calm 
and beautiful days, one of his sons is 
lost in the woods, and the whole set¬ 
tlement is presently abroad in search 
of him. * 

“We spread ourselves in all direc¬ 
tions, some firing the guns, some blow¬ 
ing the horns, and some calling the poor 
lad by name; hut no sound was respond¬ 
ed. As it became dark, my anxiety 
grew to agony: we kindled fires, wo 
seized burning brands from them whicli 
w^e waved in the air, and redoubled the 
noises ; all without effect. 1 began to fear 
that lie had not only wandered, but that 
some calamity Ima befallen him; and 
under this upprelieiision I pressed for¬ 
ward to the van of the whole party, till 
I could only see the glimmering of the 
fiery circles far behind ; at last the boms 
and the firing ceased, by which I knew the 
lost sheep ^as found, and hastened back 
resolved to rebuke him severely for the 
Vouble and anxiety he bad caused. 

“ Gradually the lights one by one dis¬ 
appeared, the sound of the voices died 
away, and after several ineffectual en¬ 
deavours to cross a small cedar swamp, 
I found myself completely at fault; by 
perseverance, hoi^evor, 1 escaped from 
the swiunp, but in what direction then 
to •choose my path was the question. 
The interwoven boughs over head, 
thouj^h leafless, excluded the view of the 
skies ; even could they have been pe~ 
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fietratad, ^yery Bter wAb ao ahnt up in 
Aick dfudcnsasa, tMt the bearens affbided 
no guide. 

'* JIl strange eonfuaion and terror fell 
me'; ssy right band became, aa it 
'were, my le^ 1 waalost. 1 ran wildly 
forward till .a prostrate tree or cradle- 
beep threw * ine down ; soon after I 
phmged up to tbe'ttdddle in a marsh ; 
then 1 came to the bank of a stream I 
had not passed—its width and depth 
were unknown. Incapable of imagining 
what course 1 ought to take, pom out 
throbbing with alarm at the idea of 
' passing the night alone in the forest, I 
sat down on a rock, and for some time 
abandoned myself to fear. 

When thepunic had a little subsided, 
1 rose and again walked to a oossider- 
able distance forward. 1 heard, as I 
thought, the shouting of the settlers in 
quest .of me ; I hastened towards them. 

1 had never been so far out into tlie 
wilderness before; J soon discovered 
the sound was not human voices; I 
could npt divine what it was. 1 tliought 
surely I had taken the direction of 
Olympus, and that the noise must bo 
the dam of the saw-mill in tlint neigh¬ 
bourhood. This gave sometliing like 
hope, and my strength and courage were4 
revived with the thought of being so 
near shelter. 

** Judge of my dismay when, on has¬ 
tening on, 1 cnine to what 1 tliought an 
opening in the wood, and found myself 
on the verge of a dreadful chasm, into 
which a great river was tumbling with 
a noise like the voice of the distant sea. 
I stood aghast at the danger into which 
I had run ; a few paces farther, and I had 
been dashed in pieces at the bottom of 
the chasm. 

** I became more alarmed than ever ; 
this cataract was not known at the vil¬ 
lage ; I w'as beyond all the land-marks 
that would have guided me by day. The 
return of the morning could promise no 
comfort, for I knew not in what direc¬ 
tion to turn, and there was a weariness 
in my limbs that made farther travelling 
that night almost impossible. 1 was 
also BO startled at hnding myself so 
abruptly at the brink of destruction, 
that 1 was afraid to move a step from 
the spot where 1 halted ; a bitter grief* 
gathei'ed at my hearty and instead of 
praying to Him by whost alone aid can 
be given, I cursed the hour of my birth. 
Deserted of all fortitude, I wept and 
Wrung my hands; I thought of my 
young family helpless ip the wilderness,' 
and of all the adversities which had of 
late befallen me. « 

“ When this paroxysm passed olF, and 
I o(^d more calmly consider my dan- 
gerowi situation, I began to reilep{^ that 


the river before me could be no other 
than the same which flowed by Babel- 
mandel, and that as my strength was 
exhausted, I ought to rest where I was 
until day-break, when I should follow 
down the course of the current, con¬ 
vinced that the falls were higher up the 
stream than the town. It is wonderful 
the effect this rational reflection had in 
calming my perturbation. I sat down 
on the ground, and leaning back against 
a tree,*” soon fell asleep without once 
thinking of wolves. I did not, however, 
forget the snakes, but I thought they 
were tlien coiled up and snug in tlieir 
winter quarters. But the mildness of 
the weather had a preternatural influence 
upon, them, and I was awoke about day¬ 
break with an unaccountable weight on 
my bosom, which caused me to start and 
jump up, when lo 1 a monstrous garter 
snake, between three and four feet long, 
fell from me. It was, however, so stiff, 
for the morning air was raw and cold, 
that I soon fulfilled the words of Scrip¬ 
ture on it, by bruising its head flat with 
my heel. 

*‘l'he rest, such as it was, had so well 
refreshed me, that I proceeded, as 1 had 
determined, to follow the course of the 
river; but I Lad not walked far, when 
the guns and horns were heard apjjroach- 
ing, and presently some of tlie settlers 
hove in view. They had been out in 
quest of me all night, to the number of 
more than seven liundred persons, and 
were beginning to fear I was lost for 
ever. It may, tlierefore, bo easily sup¬ 
posed what a joy and revelry my re¬ 
appearance occasioned, and with what 
tnumphiiig and shouting they conducted 
me home.** 

After Mr. lAwrie Todd has made his 
fortune in America, and buried two 
wives (for Mr. Galt's heroes are all 
great marrying men), he returns to 
Scotland to see his father, and (by the 
favour of Providence) to light upon a 
third wife. * Here tlie old fellow, with 
his usual sagacity as to the point he is 
aiming at, sets himself down to play 
the gentleman and tlie widower in a 
country town, which the autlior calls 
by the name of phucky-Stanes (querce 
Peebles), and soon becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with the women of the place, we 
have the following excellent sketch of 
Miss Beeny Needles, an old maid of 
q hopeless age, who, however, makes 
a de^ set at the wealthy -widower. 

** Of Miss Beeny herself it behotes 
me to be more particular: sin had cer* 
tainly passed to the ifloet ek^riended 
side of fifty; but, in the st^de of her 
dress she eridentfy attempted to jilt 
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Timo : not that she affected either girlish 
aiw or graces, she was above that folly ; 
hut she was at least twenty years behind 
tiip fashion appropriate to her real age. 

** She was a tall atomy. Jler ac¬ 
quaintance, on account of her meagre 
lengtli, and for being still unmarried, 
called her the Spare-rib. SJie dressed 
in white muslin of the nicest purity ; in¬ 
deed, nothing could be excepted to her 
dress, if we except tlie short aletives 
TV’hich exposed her lean arms a^d knotty 
knurled elbows, more than become <l(‘li- 
cacy in the appearance of a lady who did 
not despair of softening hearts. Sh«* 
had a wonderful long neck ; it was hko 
a bundle of maiigeo bamboos, tied toge- 
tlier with a string of red coral beads. 
Her complexion was of the same clingy 
yellow, save that the point of her beaky 
nose was tipped, as it were, with a ruby 
stone, that in frosty weather, when the 
wind was easterly, deepened into jmrjde. 
Her little grav eyes were ({uicic with 
vigilance ; and as she seldom w'ore a 
cap, her head was always covered witli 
a light chestnut-coloured w ig, curh*d into 
clusters like filberts. On occasions of 
high tea-drinking, she wore lofty-heeled 
shoes; when mounted upon tlumj, slie 
was really a tottering structure. 

** IVliss Beony had some pretensions to 
superior accomplisljments. She was 
learned in tlie dictionary, and spok(» in 
a fine style of lauguiige. Among otlu^r 
things, she prided herself on being one 
of the lu^st iiitei*))retprs of the Scotch 
novels; and, accordingly, whenever uii 
Knglisb traveller came to v^isit what she 
politely called ' our clissic stream,* 
wiA letters to the niinister, or to any of 
the magistrates, she was always invited 
to assist in entertaining luui. 

** Mrs. Greenknowc, her niece, was of 
another element and generation ; a se¬ 
date, comely woman of tliirty, or tliereb)', 
with nothing particular in her appear¬ 
ance ; but it made me sorry to see one 
so young in the weeds of a widow. Jn 
discourse she w’as staid nnfl e«lni,‘*very 
sensible, and took but a smull part in 
conversation, except wJ»en llie topics 
wore judicious and wifliiu the spheie of 
feminine knowledge. Her language was 
simple, very utdike the ♦’ords of pedi¬ 
gree which her aunt* flourished aw’ay 
witli. The second time 1 saw her, slie 
seemed to be just the kind of lady that 
my daughter stood in need of,” 

It needs no great sagacity in 
reader to perceive “ liovv the cat 
jumped,” in the mind of the sagacious 
widower as to the latter lady, who, 
after a very reasonable conversation 
with him in the garden, consents to 
become his third wife, and ultimately 
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accompanies him to America. But thfe- 
old gentleman having been somewhat 
annoyed by the forward advances of 
Miss Beeny, one evening, in the jocose 
spirit of his country and time of life, 
and his natural freedom of manner be¬ 
ing emboldened by wine, takes it into 
his head to play tricks in ridicule of 
the antique maiden’s love, and to try 
her by the old-fashioned test of the 
kettliiig o* her knee,” which ends in 
gettmg^lum into a sad scrape, as may 
be sii|>posed from Miss Beeny’s oU 
tended modesty, and gives rise to se¬ 
veral scenes very amusing to the good 
jieople of (Jhucky-Slanes, and to the 
reader. 

lt*is an immense advantage to an 
author as well as to his readers, when 
lie has got the lengtli of being on some 
such terms with the jmblic as a vete¬ 
ran actor is with his audience, for he 

feels a e.outideiicM* that emboldens him 

to use freedoms which would not easily 
bo suffered from men less known and 
regarded; and hemee liis very vagaries, 
winni treated in his own way, become 
dcliglitful. There is notanotJierautlior 
* of the present day, perhaps, but Mr. 
(Jalt, would have ventured to break 
through the starched manner of our 
time with such a scene as that with 
MisS Boeny Needles; and certainly few 
would have come off so well, howt'ver 
true to nature it is to those acquainhMl 
with the Sct>tch ciiaracter. The same 
obsen-aiion may be applied to his har¬ 
dihood in taking his hero from so low 
a rank in life, which, together with 
the diminutive size, and lamenes.s of 
Mr. Lawrie, is felt to be somewhat 
repulsive in the early jiart of the book, 
and is to us a needless piece of defor¬ 
mity and provocation of conieinjit; like 
the stumpy figure and big head of the 
Sir Andrew \Vylie of his former work, 
which it requires all Mr. Galt’s genius 
to overcome. 

IJ pon the whole, to those who are be¬ 
yond the^ge of relishing high-wrought 
romance and stiltified language, this 
’will be found an instructive as well as 
a delightful book. It is more rich in 
fancy, and has moreunp/retending merit, 
than any thing that Mr. Galt has, as 
far as wo have seen, yet written ; fbv it 
has all the pleasing qualities which the 
public so well recognised in the Amiala 
oft the Parish^ spread over a much 
larger surface, and applied to q^cts 
of far higher general interest. "U^re 
are many of his descriptions of foiest 
u 
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9cene^^ rad also of dioughts and feel- mind of the people. We^ have no ob-' 
ings in different circutnstraces of life, jection to see an exclusive and an in- 
thatarefull ofpoetry,ofdiatsimpleand sipid, either man or woman, shewn up 

chastened tone which bespeaks both at a very rare time, as a character and a 

the warmth of the author's fancy and curiosity, along with other less artificial 

the eorrectness of his taste; and there persons; but really, to be worried with 

is all his shrewdness of observation, all sorts of trash impertinently fathered 

witfe a tone of instructive moralising on the faslaonable circles, as we have 

running'through the history, which re- lately been, is beyond the gullible pati-' 
ceives its pure jiathos from its answer ence even of John Bull himself; and 

in the heart. Finally, we hail the re- we do nope that the public will yet en- 

smpearance of this sort of writM, and covirage our men of talent when they 

tpe success which we hear has llready write for its amusement, to return to a 

attended Mr. Galt’s book, as a good surer and more correct taste, and to 

omen of a return to a better state of draw much, as was done of old, from 

things, in regard to a species of litera- the wide and deep wells of nature and 

ture which is now so extensive in its of truth, 

circulation and in its effects upoft the 


SUICIDE OF A FINANCIER, 

AND A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

A GENTLEMAN aged ihree-ond-twenty more contemptible than that which 

killed himself a few weeks ago. There was designed by nature. It may he 

was nothing particular in the circum- worth while to employ a page or two on 

stances attending this melancholy event, the subject: we shall not again parti- 

except the cause adduced by the wit- * cularly refer to the unhappy case which 
nesses, his servants. The unhappy has suggested its consideration, 

young man had been a student of po- Wc have been told, over and over 
litical economy, and for nights toge- again, that the system of education 

ther was in the habit of besotting him- pursued in this country is radically 
selfwithrf:he precious nonsense in which erroneous—that the valuable hours of 

the professors of that mock science youth are wasted in the imperfect ac- 

deal. His intellect had become be- quisition of a couple of languages dead 

wildered and unsettled — he wasted long before the great progress in the 

night after night over the ridiculous mechanical departments of knowledge 

rubbish which is contained in their which has n:arked modern times corn- 

books, and (as may be supposed from menced, and which therefore contain 

his having originally addicted himself nothing meful ;—or else in studying 

to the serious consideration of such sciences which profess to teach, at best, 

follies,) his mind being never of the but abstract reasoning upon thought or 

strongest, it went astray—nature broke quantity. Some little respect is occa- 

down under repeated doses of Mill sionally shewn towards the latter class 

and Macullocb, and the young man of sciences,«and mathematics are some- 

cut his throat. times honoured with passing applause, 

There was something peculiar in his because they may be rendered service- 
case, which, renders it improbable that able in mechanical matters. Care, 
any thing precisely similar,in all its however, is always taken to limit ffife 
circun^stances could occur again; but praise strictlywto this one merit. The 

we can easily conceive, that if such a' opening article*" of the Westmnittlil^ 

perversion of youthful study should Review^ at one fell swoop, denbunced 

take place, as to subsftute fte mean all geometry as something as trivial 

and miserable jargon of the economists and unphilosophical, in the nineteenth 

for *the acquisition of those brAnches ceatury, as even the logic of Aristotle; 

of literal knowledge which, in: the In the rapid progress of mind, ^ 

words of Cicero, are the nourishment Utilitarian reviewer contended that 

of youth and the delight of old it such slow steps towards -cominff at 

would produce in iqgenuous min(& re- the truth, when the short of ffxe 

painful, and reduce those arigi- di^rential calculus were aooew^ile, 

ually narrow to a degree of meaiuiess were not to be tolerated. 
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be very ingenious^ te said^; but the sense,” and prepared to treat BetlceLley 

others do the business—and that is all or any other philosopher who would 

We want. And even the short cuts raise the question as to the existence 

themselves, and the business they do, of matter, as little better than an idiot; 

such as it is, are not cordially in and be ready to reply with the Jfoe 

esteem, unless they can be proved to Miller recommendation, to knock his 

be of some material advantage. The shins against a post to be conviiice^of 

•first of mathematicians would not, in bis heresy:—and yet these ingeni^s 

the eyes of this school, rank above the gentlemen would feel themselve:^ some- 

fiftieth of chemists—particula]^y» if the what puzzled to account for the every- 

iatter gentleman happened, as is gene- day facts before their eyes— why fire 

rally the case, to be a quack. shouldtbum, and ice chill, instead of 

Now, we are prepared to contend, their doing the contrary — why that 

that those clamoiirers for an education which is noxious in one quantity is 

of fiicts, those contemners of words, beneficial in another—why that which 

are, in reality, beginning^ori the falsest is to one class of animal life deslmc- 

principles. The 'ohjecf*^/ education tion,»is to another nutriment. They 

sfmild he to train the mind to the due might, perhaps, be astonished to find, 

use of its pou)€rSf so that it may come that the very moment they Attempted 

to tfie consideration of knowledge in to ascend from the forge and crucible, 

any branch perfectly prepared to en- from labours not much removed from 

counter all its difficulties. The Useful- those of the smith and the cobbler, and. 

Knowledge people tell you, that cram- upon the Utilitarian principle, much 

ing the mind with isolated fiicts of less valuable — they would be com- 

j)iiysical knowledge is the process best pelled to attempt something like that 

calculated for qualifying a man for most useless of sciences, metaphysics, 

future thought and action. Let him Hence all physical sciences are, in the 
know, say they, chemistry, minera- .true meaning of the word, unphilosophi- 
logy, botany, geology, phrenology, &c. cal. As far as they are connected with 
—let him be acquainted with these the consideration of quantity, they are 
branches of real knowledge, and not branches of mathematics; but in them- 
waste his days in puzzling over longs selves they consist of nothing more 

and shorts, in learning histories of than bundles of solitary facts, which we 

Jason and Afchilles, in poring over know do exist, but cannot say wAy they 

works ofpersons long since dead, which exist. Take botany, in its practical 

cannot, by any chance, have the slightest exercise the most delightful of’ull these 

bearing on the affairs which are to be studies, and in its associations the most 

done in modem life. We do not wish science is there in it? 

to undervalue the advantages of the lliere was genius in the discovery of 

sciences, or, to talk more logically, the the peculiar property in vegetable life, 

arts, recommended: useful no doubt which is the basis of the Linnoean no- 

tliey are, and they have been pursued menclature—^eat talent in its appli- 

by men of undoubted genius, whose cation to particular cases — industry 

works will confer lustre upon the ages beyond all praise in tlie ransacking of 

in which they were composed but the whole world for plants, and dis- 

they who recommend them as the fit posing them in genera and species, (let 

studies to render .the mind philosophi- us remark, as we pass, that these are 

cal, are not imbued with the slightest words of logical art)—and occasionally 

tinge of the spirit of philosophy. (though not often) practical benefit to 

As long as we are ignorant of what, mankind has resulted from the know- 

in metaphysical langu&ge, is called the Jedge so acquired. Butnow that it is all 
essence of matter — as long as we are done, what is to be learned from it by 
unable to say what substance is, and in a boy, or a person who is "not of ^e 

what way it produces its accidents, so class and order of the Linnaei? Nothing 

long we can have no philosophy Jin but words. The theory is told in half 

physical science. For philosophy murt an hour; the rest is but the matter of 

reason d priori —must tell that such an a dictionary. The mind would be as 

effect will follow from such a cause, and much expanded by getting by heart a 

why, A smart chemical lecturer at an beid-roll of ^he grand masters of the 

Institute^, or a still smarter apothecary’s codgers, or by a careful committal to' 

boy in the Seven Dials, will be very the memory of the suburban gentle- 

ready to laugh at this logical non- men and ladies alphabeted in Ciay-^ 
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ton's Ccmrt Guide to tite EmtirAs 
JLoPtdon, ^ 

, Or zoology. Tliis is pliant read¬ 
ing for young people, no doubt; but, 
unless treated anatomically, has no 
prAensiou to being considered as any 
thing better (it is not half so good in 
ai|^ educational j)oint of view) than 
Sindbad the Sailor. Its science is not 
vety wise at the best (man, whale, 
and bat, are classed together), and 
even if it were perfect, what is study 
now but the learning of a catalogue ? 

So of chemistry and tlie rest. Geo- 
logy pretends to be theoretical, and is, 
therefore, confessedly almost as great 
a folly as animal magnetism, and its 
results can scarcely be practical. Vrom 
all that we liave said, we argue, that 
an education confined to the pliysical 
sciences (apart from their relatioiis of 
quantity) is,^if practically followed 
up, no more conducive to the expan¬ 
sion of intellect, than an ap})renlice- 
ship to the shop-board; or if learned 
by application to books, not more 
elevating than the perusal of a lexicon. 
Tliis, as we have suready remarked, is 
not said in disparagement of the sci-* 
ences,—it is only said of them in ap¬ 
plication to the devclopement of the 
understanding; which is, we contend, 
the true pur|>ose of education. 

Wlial then, it may be asked, do you 
mean seriously to contend in favour 
of all tVie plans pursued at scliools 
and colleges '! Do you think that 
Greek and Latin, imperfectly taught, 
as they are at those seminaries, ought to 
occupy all the attention of youth — 
that there is no way of cultivating the 
human mind but by the acquisition 
of these defunct languages — no me¬ 
thod of expanding the intellect but the 
study of longs and shorts, the dissection 
of iambics, or tlie composition of non¬ 
sense verses, works well deserving that 
name in eveiy respect ? We answer (for 
it is not worui our while to recapitulate 
all the obj ections to a classicabeducation 
—^those who are curious on the subject 
will find them amply summed up in* 
the earlier,numbers of the Edinburgh 


licview), we answer, that with the 
details of education we have nothing 
to do at present We only contend, 
that its object is to develope thought, 
and to fit the boy for the duties of the 
man. 

For this purpose nothing can be 
better devised than a system which, 
turning him away from the mean and 
mechanical labours of the hand, directs 
his altefition at once to the works of 
the mind, which occupies his early 
years with reflections on the greatest 
menial instrument, language, as it is 
managed in its greatest perfection, 
which fills him with those matters 
that must prominent objects ,of 
future consideration and converse, 
which puts him at once in the path to 
the sources of literature, by guiding 
him to those immortal fountains whence 
other stars, 

“ llopairing, in their golden urns, draw 
light;- 

and which at once sui>plies him with 
a mastery of the noblest thoughts ex¬ 
pressed in the noblest language. This 
IS the education which makes the gen¬ 
tleman, which renders all other branches 
of literature, and the study of all other 
languages easy, and sends forth him 
who has acquired it, ready “ to grap¬ 
ple with libraries,” and prepared to 
discuss, as a master, all topics of prtii- 
losophy, practical and theoretical. It 
will not, to be sure, supply brains 
where brains are none; but neither will 
any system. It will occasionally pro¬ 
duce coxcombry and pedantry when 
poured into a shallow mind, and of 
course in small quantity of real know¬ 
ledge, ad modum recipkntis; but, in 
our opinion, a coxcombry and pedantry 
far less disgusting than that of the 
borilig and disputatious philosophers 
who prose or torment us on the strength 
of being acquainted with statistical 
tables or sbowbOx experiments. Let 
us sum up by saying, that we trust 
the system jiterary education will 
never be disturbed; that— 


Sive armigfira; riUent Tritonidis arces, 
Seu Lacedsxnonio tellua hahitata colono, 
Siron'umque domus, det pHmos versibus annos, 
Mieoniumqae bibat felici pcctore fontem* 

Mox, et Socratico plenus grege, mutet habenas 
Liber, ingentis quatiat Doiuosthenia arma. 
Hinc liomana manus circumlluat, et modd Gruio 
Kxonerata souo, mutet sutfusa saporem. 
Jnterdum subducta foro det pagina cursum, 
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Kt cortinA son 0 t celeri dis^cWm^atu.- 
Dent epulas, et bella truci memox^p canore : 

Grandiaque indomiti Ciceronis TerWtiainentur. 

His animum. succinge bonis^ sic flumine largo 
Flenus, Pierio diffundea pectore verba/* 


lie who is imbued with such know¬ 
ledge, no matter how deeply he may 
read, will not lose his senses—his 
studies will nourish not overset the 
brain, % * 

But of all cramping and degrading 
studies, that of political economy is 
the most objectionable for a young 
man—for this plain reason, that its end 
and object is a consideration of money. 
Lord Byron calls avarice the good old 
gentlemanly vice. Gentlemanly, in 
any sense, it is not; but, at all events, 
it sits less ungracefully on the old than 
on the young. The same may be said 
of all considerations in which matters 
connected with gain form the prime 
object. Tlie political economists teach 
their disciples to think of nothing but 
the “ wenW/t” of nations; to look at 
tlie balance-sheet of the imports and 
exports, and to judge from that of the 
prosperity of a country; to examine 
the quantity of goods produced, with¬ 
out bestowing a thought upon the pro¬ 
ducer; and to think that the strength 
of a nation consists not in well-affected 
hearts and valiant liands, but in the 
figures which tell that so much cotton 
was imported, so much iron exported, 
so many power-looms erected, so many 
small farms devastated to be thrown 
into large ones. These ideas blot from 
the mind all exalting thoughts — all 
stirring sentiments. Wherever they 
prevail, patriotism is at an end. A 
shilling saved is sufficient reason for 
consigning our fellow-citizens to beg¬ 
gary. On the shores of the Baltic, la¬ 
bour is cheaper than on ^hosc 9 f the 
Thames: let the labourer oci the banks 
of the Tliames, therefore, perish. A cal¬ 
culation of the expenses of the poor 


laws leads to the dreadful conclusion, 
that Nature’s table is full, and that,, in 
consequence, the new-born child' of 
a pauper should be starved. This is 
the doctrine — almost the words—of 
Malthus. Every thing, in' short, is by 
this scHool reduced to money—nothing 
else is wortliy of consideration. Ho»' 
nour, bravery, religion, virtue, high 
spirit, proud feelings, are all matter of 
that frigid and detestable jesting wliich 
resembles what a morbid imagination 
might liken to a leering grin upon a 
skull. Who can wonder, then, that 
a nmnd naturally ingenuous, endeavour¬ 
ing honestly to persuade itself that 
dogmas as paradoxica>and absurd as 
those of the alchymists (the theory, for 
instance, of Macullocb, that absentees 
do not diminish the wealth of a coun- 
ti*y) are true, or that the various abomi¬ 
nations which flow from the premises 
• of the Malthusians as regularly and 
inevitably as the propositions of Euclid 
are deduced from his definitions, pos¬ 
tulates, and axioms, are defensible or 
consistent with common decency,—that 
a mind so occupied should become be¬ 
wildered, and that “ Died of* Political 
Econonw” ought to be a verdict of the 
jury ? TTiere is no danger that a base 
or dishonest mind should incline to the 
same misfortune. It will find in such 
studies matter too congenial to its 
natural feelings; and the family which 
has been deprived of the young man 
whose death calls forth these brief re¬ 
flections, have less reason to deplore 
his death, tragical as it was, than they 
might have had, if he had lived to pur¬ 
sue, as others have done, the unhappy 
course of study on which he had ent^d 
to its legitimate conclusion. 
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The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro, Bart., K.C.B., late Governor of 
Madras: witli Extracts from his (’orro- 
spondence and Private Papers. By the 
Rev. Mr. Gleig. a vols, Bvo., wlUi Por¬ 
trait. 

Life and Services of Captain Phili]) 
Beaver, R. N., late of H.M.S. Nisus. 
By Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. F.R.S, 
and F.S.A, 8vo. ^ 

Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, 
Native of Ferrara, who, under the Name 
ofMahomet, made tlie Campaign against 
tlie Wahabies, for the recovery of Mecca 
and Medina ; and since acted as Inter¬ 
preter to EnrojAan Travellers in some of 
tlie I^arts least visited of Asia and Africa. 
Translated from the Italian, edited by W. 
John Bnnkes, Esq. *2 vols. small Bvo. 

N arrative of tho Late War in Germany 
and Fnmce, By Charles, Murqu«5ss of 
Londondeirv. G.C.B. G.C.H. Ac. &c. ^ 
I vol., with Maj) and Plan. 

Memoirs and C’orrespondence of Tho¬ 
mas Jefferson, late President of the United 
States. Edited by Tbos. Jefferson Ran¬ 
dolph. 4 vols. Hvo. 
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Clinical Illustrations of Fever. By 
Dr, Tweedie. Bvo. 

Medico-Chirurgical I'ransoctions, Vol. 
XV. Part 2. Ovo. 

THFOLOCY. 

Hamilton on Redemption, I'imo. 

Recensio Syuoptica Annotationis Sa- 
erte ; being a Critical Digest and Synop¬ 
tical Arrangement of the most importont 
Annotations on tho New Tesmment, 
Exegetical, Philological, and Doctrinal. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D. 1). 
F.S.A., of Sidney College, Cambridge, 
and Authoi of a New Translation of Thu¬ 
cydides. 8 large vols. 8vo. 

Sermons on various Subjects.* By the 
Rov. Charles Webb le Has, A.M., late . 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. ir. 8vq. 

Annotations on the Gospels, Part I. 
St. Matthew’. Part. II. St. Mark. By 
the Rev. M. Bland, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S, 
Ac. Ac. Bvo. 

Portraiture of a Qhristian Gentlem?in. 
By William Roberts, Esq., Lincoln*^ 
Inn. I'imo. 

A Sermon for the Sons of the Clergy 
in die Diocese of Durham. By the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 


Remarks on Laiv Exjienses, with some 
Suggt|Btious for reducing thmn. By 
IJonry Dance, Provisional Assignee of 
Insolvent Debtors in England. 

The Principle of the English Poor 
Laws. By Froderick Page, Es(j. With 
Observations on tlie State of tho liid'gent 
Poor in Ireland, and the existing Insti¬ 
tutions for their Relief. Third edition. 

A Treatise on tho Law of Tithes, in 
which is fully explained tho various 
kinds of Property which are subject to 
tlie Paymimt of J'ithes, and tlie legal 
Mode of recovering them. By Willi,ini 
Eagle, Esf|., Burrister-at-lnw. 

i'he Second Edition, witli ronsiilrniblcj 
alterations, of Mr. Peel's and Lord Ljns- 
downe's Acts, together wdth Acts re¬ 
cently passed, relating to I^oaeliiug, 
Smuggling, Ac, Ac. Witli tho Foi-nis of 
Indictment and Evidence necessary to 
su)iport them. By J. F. Arch bold, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. 
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East-lndiu Question Considered, in a 
Series of Letters addressed to the Mem¬ 
bers of the two Houses of Parliament. 
By Henry Ellis, Third Commissioner of 
the last Embassy to China. 

Financial Reform. By Sir Henry 
Parnell, JVl.P., Chairman of tlie FiiiHpce 
Committee of the House of C’ommons. 
Session IBiiJB. Oown Bvo. 

J*oor Laws in Ireland (Joiisidered, in 
respect to their jirohohle Effects upon the 
Capital, the Prosperity, and the Progres¬ 
sive Improvement of that Country. By 
Sir .John Walsh, Bart, 
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The Lost Heir. S vols, post Bvo. v. 

Tlie ^'^oung Wnndereris Cavo. 12mo. 

Sydenham; or, Memoirs of a Man of 
the World. 3 vols. post Bvo. 

Lawrie 1'odd,; or, the Settlers in tho 
W'oods. By Joh'a Galt, Esq., Author 
of the ‘'Ayrshire Legatees,*’ "Annals of 
the Parish,*’ Ac. 3 vols. 
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^Cteatioii, a Poem. By II. Ball. Post 
Bvo. 

Aristophanes, translated into English 
Prose. Bvo. 

Julio Romano; or, the Force of the 
Passions. An Epic Drama, in Six Books. 
By C. Bucke, Author of the " Beauties, 
Hurmoides, and Sublimities of Nature.” 
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Conversations witli Lord Byron on 
Religion, held in Ceplialonia, a short 
time previous to his Lordship's Death. 
By the lute James Kennedy, M.D., of 
H.B.M. Medical Stuff', 

A Key to the Novel of the “ Exclu¬ 
sives,” comprising a correct list of tJio 
Noble and Distinguished Personages 
alluded to in that production, 

Ireland: its Evils and tlinir Rerafcdies. 
By M. T. Sadler, Esq, INI.P. *Socond 
edition. 8vo, 

The Second and coUclutling Volume 
of the Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. 
Hvo. 

An English Translation of Le Capi- 
tuine Mingaud's work on Billiards, with 
Forty Illustrative Engnivings. 

The Literary Blue Book ; or, (Calen¬ 
dar of Literature, Science, and Art, for 
1830. 


On the Cultivation of the Waste Lands 
in the United Kingdom, for the purpose 
of finding Employment for the Able 
Poor now receiving Parochial Aid, and 
on the Expediency of making some Pro¬ 
vision for Paupers of Ireland. By L. 
Kennedy, Esq., Author of the “Tenancy 
of Land in Great Britain.** 

Chapter II. Part III. of Rickanl’s In¬ 
dia ; or. Facts submitted to illustrate tlie 
Chanicter and Condition of tbe Native 
Inhabittints, the Causes which have ob¬ 
structed the Improvement of the Country; 
with Suggestions for reforming the pre¬ 
sent system, and the Measures to he 
adopted for its future Government at the 
expiration (in 1834) of the present 
Charter of the East India Company. 

(Consolations in Travel; or, the Last 
Days of a Philosoi)her. By Sir Hum-' 
phry Davy, Bart., late President of tlje 
Roy,^l Society. 
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A Series of Landscape Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels, in monthly ])arrs. 
'fhe artists engaged in this undertaking 
are, Messrs, Barret, W. Dnniell, R.A., 
Dewinl, (Copley Kielding, J. 1). Hard¬ 
ing, Front, Robson, Stanfield, and VV. 
AVesfnll, A.R.A. The l^lutes will he 
engraved in the most finished style hy 
Messrs. W. and E. Finden. A Pro¬ 
spectus containing farther jmrliculars 
will sliovtiy a]»pear. 

Mr. Davenport has in the press a 
Supplement to Amateur's Perspective, 
in 4to. 

Mr. R. G. lame, the celehrated litho- 
graphist, has announced his intention to 
execute for publication a Series of Imi¬ 
tations of Drawings and Sketches by the 
late lamented President of the Royal 
Academy. 

The Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, from the Karlii'st 'Wmes tlio 
l^resent Period, by the Rev. S, Hyde 
(Cassan, is announced. 

Mr. T. Moore is engaged on a Life of 
Petrnrch, as well as on a History of Ire¬ 
land, both of which are iMemled to form 
part of 3)r. Lardner’s* (Jahinet Cydo- 
pffidiu. The analogies, so obvious in liis 
liife of Byron, between the English and 
tile Italian hards, doubtless suggested 
the idea of his undertaking the fomier 
work. * , 

Mr. Sothoby will shortly publish the 
First Book of the Iliad, containing the 
“ Parting of Hector and Andromache,** 
and the “Shield of Achilles," being in¬ 
tended as a specimen of bis projected now 
tremslation of Homer in heroic vci»e. 


Tlie Fourth Edition of the Greek 
Grammar of Augustus Matthijo is nearly 
^ ready. 

Sliortly will bo published, with a Por¬ 
trait, Maps, and Plates, Memoir of the 
Jjife and Public; Services of tlie late Sir 
d'homas S. Raffles, F.R.S., particularly 
during tlie period that he acted as Go¬ 
vernor of Java and Bencoolei^ With 
details of the commerce and resources of 
the Eastern Archipehigo. By his Widow, 

The Traveller’s Lay, a Poem. Writ¬ 
ten during tlie period of a tour on the 
(’oiitinent. By Thomas Maude, Esq., 
A.M., Oxon. 

IVnvels in the Moreii. By W. M. 
Leake, F. R.S. .3 vols. 8vo, 

Four Years’ Residence in the West 
Indies, llliistraled hy Six Lithographic 
Engravings. By F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
8vo. 

Northern Field Sports. Including a 
Personal Narrative of a Residence in 
Norway and Sweden. By L. Lloyd, Esq. 
2 volvS. 8vo., with numerous Plates. 

Carvvcdl; or, Crime and Sorrow. 

'iVaveWin Various Parts of Peru, com- 
, jirising a Year’s Residence at Potosi. 
By Sir Edmond I'emple. 2 vols. 8vo., 
vith a Map and numerous Plates, and 
Vignettes. 

Tales of the Colonies. By W, Howi- 
son. Esq., Author of “ Sketches in 
Canada," ike, ^ 2 vols. post 8vo, 

Personal Narrative of an OfiSicer in the 
English Army of Occupation in France, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 

Frescatis ; or. Scenes in Paris. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 
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Scene* of Life end Sketches of Cha¬ 
racter. 2 voU. poet Svo. 

The Third and concluding Volume of 
Correspondenoe and Diary of Philip 
Doddndge, D.D. Edited from tlie ori- 
ffinals, by his Great Grandson, John 
"Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. 

Sir Ralph Esher; or, Memoirs of a 
Gentleman of the Court of Charles II. 

3 Tols. 

liOtters from Nova Scotia, containing 
Sketches of a Y oung Country. By f 'apt. 
William Moorson. Small 8vo., with a 
Map and Plates. ^ 

Gertrude, a Tale oftlie Sixteenth Cen* 
tu^, 2 volfi. 

Travels in Kamtchatka, Siberia, and 
China. By P. Dobell, Esq., Counsellor 
to his Im}>erial Majesty tlie Km|>yor of 
Russia. 2 vols. small 8vo., with Plates. 

In the Press. Essays on Suj>erstition 
(originally published in the Christian 
Observer during the Year 1829), ^tb 
Corrections and Additions. By W. 
NewTiham, Es(f«, Author of “ Principles 
of Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religious Education:*’ also, Social Du> 
ties on Christian Principles. 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. 

Early this Month. On Heal Property 
in India; with an Examination of the ^ 
Principles of the present Land Tax, as 
it affects the People of that Country 
and Great Britain. By .Tohn Briggs. 

In a few Days. A Brief Vindication 
of the East India Company’s Govern¬ 
ment frqjn the Attacks of Messrs. Rick¬ 
ards and Crawfurd. By Ross Donnelly 
Mangles, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

Nearly ready. Dialogues on Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; with u Preli¬ 
minary Inquiry, an Appendix, and Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D. F.R.S.E. ]2mo. 

An Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of tlie Precious Metals, 
and on the Influence of their Augmenta¬ 
tion or Diminution on the Commerce of 
the World, By Mr, Jacob. 

An Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. 
By the Rev. Richard Jones, late of C!aius 
College, Cambridge. 

No. XVI. of the Spirit of the Plays of 


[March> 

Shakespeare,-with lUastrations. By F. 
Ilowara. To ap^iear the first week of 
the numth. ^ ' 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in 
St. Petersburg and Odessa, in the Years 
1827, 1828, and 1829. By Edward 
Morton, M.B, 

Tlie Second Series of Stories from the 
History of Scotland. By tlie Rev. A,- 
Stewart. 

In % few days will he publis^d, from 
the iirst%dition printed at Madras, with 
Corrections and Additions by the Author, 
in 1 vol. 8vo., the Last Days of Bishop 
llober. By the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Madras, and late 
Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship. 

The Author of ** May you Like it,** 
has a new Edition nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication of l)is Fire-Side Book ; or, the 
Account of a Christmas spent at Old 
Court, 

The Second Edition of a Volume of 
Sermons, by tlie Rev. C’harles Tayler, 
will be Tiublisbed in a few days. 

Theological Meditation.s, by a Sea 
Officer, is now in the press, to be com¬ 
prised in 1 vol. 12mo. 

The S<*cond F/dition of Lectures on the 
Reciprocal Obligations of Life; or, a 
Practical Exposition of Domestic, Eccle¬ 
siastical, Patriotic, and Mercantile Du¬ 
ties, by the Rev. John Morison, will be 
published early in March. 

Mr. G. R. I’orter lias a w'ork in the 
press on the Nature and Properties of 
the Sugar Cane; with Practical Direc¬ 
tions for Imjiroving its Culture, and for 
the Manufacture of its various products. 

Mr. Barclay, author of “ The Present 
State of Slavery in the West ludiM,** 
bus a work nearly nmdy, on the EbscIb 
of the late Colonial Policy of Great Bri¬ 
tain, addressed to the Right Hon. Sir 
George Murray, Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Departments. 

The Four splendid and accurate Views 
of the frigates Shannon and Chesapeake, 
shewing their various positions, &c. 
duriig the Action fought on the Ist of 
Juno, 18J3, are most beautifully drawn 
on Stone by Mr. Haghe, dnder the in¬ 
spection of Captain R. H. King, R.N., 
and will be published early in April. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, &c. 


Fiofu January/ 20th 

Abboti J., Norwich, bookaeller. Dicas, Austin- 
ft-lnw 

Archer, W., High-street, Southwark, cheese¬ 
monger. Hutcnenson and Co., Crown-street, 
Threadneedle-strect 

Arnold, C. Walcot, Somerset, booksellCT. • Mac- 
iosonandOo., Temple; HelHngs, 

Aylea, T., Weymouth, ship-huilder. Hurd and 
Co., Teiimle; (Jharnlcy, Preston 
Bannister, J. P., Henrietta-street, Cavenrtlsh-scj., 
stable-keeper. Burguoyne and (!o., Oxtbrd-at. 
Bartlett, W., and Bartlett, T., Heading, Berks, 
canvass manufacturer, dynes. Vine-street, 
Amorica-squarc 

Beard, J. G., Livcri>ool, brass-founder, ('heater, 
Sta^e-inn; Hodgson, Liverpool 
Belt, R., Newcastle-upon-Tync, merdumt. (’lay- 
ton and ('o., New-square, LinrolTi's-inii 
Bentley, £., Leicester, grocer. Etniy and Co.. 

Temple; Robinson ann (k)., Lehester 
Bird, S., LiH)minster, virtuader. Lloyd, Fumi- 
valVinn; Hcrl)ert, Leicester 
Blount, G., Llverp(K)l, iron nierdmnt. Vincent, 
King’s Bench-walk ; Birkett, Livert»ool 
Blundell, J. B.; Piper, J.; and (iritton, S. J., 
Bankriidc, Iron merchants. Kearney and (’o.. 
Loth bury 

Bonei, W., Bedminstrr, lath-render. Poole and 
(’o., (Jray’s-iim; Willisms, Bristol 
Bond, Wm iloTSte.'ul, N(»rfoIk, bricklayer. Ham¬ 
mond and C’o., Hatton-gardcii 
Boulderson, J., Penryn, niill-^. Follett, Temple. 
Bmahier, E. J.,(’hanrery-latiC, i.hotnnaker. Swan, 
Bell-yard, Doctor’s-conmioj*.' 

Breeds, B., Hasthigs, mcrchaiK. Heatluotc,(’ole- 
roan-strc'ct 

Brett, J., jun., I.uton, Beds, dealer. Taylors, 
Feathers tone-buildings 

Brett, J., sen., Luton. Bcdn, dealer. Taylors, 
Featherstone-buildingK 

Brown, VV. B., Leeds, doth-inanufiicturer. Jaques 
and Co., C’oleman-strcpt; ll.ittye, Birstall 
fiiTson, T., Jewimsl., commission agent. Lloyd, 
I'lnivles-inn 

Buckley, J., Ahlon-unrier-Lyne, gingham manu¬ 
facturer. ('larke and Co., Lincolivs-inn-tieltls 
BuMtta* Thomas, Hillingdon, Middlesex, brick- 
mlpMr. Poole and Co., Gray's-inn 
Buxton, O., Preston, Lancashire, corn-dealer. 

Norris and ('o,, John-stroet, Bedford-row 
Carr, J., Hamsley, York, linen manufacturer. 

Stranroways and Co., Uamard’s-inn 
Clark, A., Blackburn, drajjor. Noms and Co., 
John-atreet.Bedford-row; Haworth,Blackburn 
Cocks, G., and Hart, J., Yarmouth, merchants. 

Lythgoe, Essex-street; Wright, Norwich 
Coojw, H., Upi>er Clajiton, paiwr manufacturer. 

Allen and (>o., James-street, Bedford-row 
Croft, Louth, Lincolnsh., tanner. Kicbfrdson 
and Co., Poultry; Fenwick, Newcastle 
Curtis, J., Oxford, plumber. Turner, Percy- 
street, Bedford-stiuare 

(?ame, J. H., Narrow-street, Limehouse, victual¬ 
ler. Mason, Church-row, Newington 
Crake, M., Norton-street, Mary-le-l^e, builder. 
Bolton, Golden-square 

Croft, W. P. M., Queen-strfctf Pimlico, lodging- 
house keeper. George, Doctor’s-commons 
Cove, J., Hornchurch, Sussex, feltmonger. Townc, 
i$t. Helen’s-place 

Cooper, W.* and Reader, J. W., Dartford, Kent, 
brewers. Richardson and ('o., Bedford-row 
Cotton, T., Neithrop, Oxfordshire, boat-builder. 

HoUier, ist. Swithln’s-lane; Tims, Banbuiy 
^'armlchael, J. D. and T., Berwick, com mer¬ 
chants. Bromley, Gr^’s-inn-square 
Creed, T., and Keen, T., Fore-streeet, haber¬ 
dashers. Davies, Devoiuthire-strcet 
Dawes, S., Cheapside, warehouseman. Robinson, 
Pancras-lane 

Dixon, G., Cockflcld, Durham, brewer. New- 
bum, Walbrook; Newbum, Darlington 
.Dickson, J.,LiveiT^, merchant. Blackstockand 
C'O., Klng’s-bemm-walk; Birkett, Liverpool 
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Darby, C. H., Cheapside, tailor. Hutchinson and 
Co., ('rown-court, Threadnecdle-street 
Dubbins, E., Brighton, plumber. Wadeson and 
Co., Austin-friavs 

Dixon, J., Lincoln, lincntlraper. Willis and Co., 
Tokpnhous<‘-yard; Hett, Lincoln 
Dale. W., l*itkering, York, draiier. Hurd and 
(Jo., King’s-bench-walk; Wood, Manchester 
Dixon, ,1.#Tower-hill, wine-merchant. Hodgson 
and Co., Sallsbury-street 
Dixon, T. and T. F., Uatciiff-cross, sail-makers, 
Cox Poultry 

Dunn, J., New Road, St. Geoige’s-in-tbe-Eost. 

victualler. Vanderrom and Co., Dush-lane 
Edwards, W., Woodchestcr, (.loucester, baker. 
Ward, Charles-street, Covent-garden. 

Elgie, sM., Worcester and Leolmry, scrivener. 

(iatcB .*md Co., LomI»ard-t«trcet 
Evans, R., Leamington-priory. Stratton and 
Co., Slioreditch 

F.mery, J., Vauxhall-road, cari>enter. Willis, 
Sldkne-Hquare, Chelsea 

F.veritt, J., Donc«xster, iwintcr. Golsworthy, 
Cook’b-court, Lincoln's-Heaton, Don¬ 
caster 

Falknor, E. R. Nottingham, schoolmaster. 

Hall and Co., New B 08 weu-tx>urt 
Forster, J., Derby, grotxjr. Austin and Co., 
Gmy’s-inn; Gret'ii, Derby 
Fisher, J., Ipswich, miller. Ayton, Milman-st.; 
Braine, Ipswich 

Fisher, J,, Portsea, mercer. Pratt and Co,, New 
Boswell-court; MartcJl, Portsmouth 
• Garrett, S., Lauglcy-slreet, L^mg-acre, and Vaux- 
hall, currier. Thomas, Dean-street, Soho 
(loodrottc, G., sen., Upper Sbimford-street, Wa¬ 
terloo-read. Evans and Co., Gray’s-lnn-squarc 
Goater, J., Southampton, timber merchant. Bous- 
held, Chathan)-}»la4’e; Mann, Andover 
(rrifliths, T.. LiverjKxd, Hnendraper. Blacltstock 
and Co., Temple; l»aynp, Liverpool 
Gorst, J. R., ann Baxennale, R., Liverpool. Ad- 
linglou ami Co., Be<lford-row 
1 ioi)soii» J., Leadenhall-street, w]nc-mcrchan,t. 

Bartlett and Co., Nicholas-lane 
Holbein,!., llorsieydown,corn-dealer. Sadgrove, 
Nicholas-lane 

ll(xn>er, 11., Maiden-lane, ('huapside, hosier. 

Kirkman nnd Co., C'anuon-street 
Hams, J., Cdwanl-street, Stepney, currier. San¬ 
der, Duiibtan-court, Mincing-lane 
H;i&rls, 1’., Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel 
merchant. Rowley, Klng's-anns-yard, Cole- 
man-street 

Hall, H., Liverpool, draper. Norris and Co., 
John-btrect, Bedford-row; Touhain, Liverpcxil 
Hull, R., Newcastlc-on-Tyne, hatter. Plexney, 
New Boswell-court; Lambert, Newcastle 
Hammond, P., Shottield-moor, grocer. Walter, 
Symonds’-inn; Wake, Sheftielcl 
Harvey, (). V., Penzance, Tncrcer. Goode, Guild- 
ford-street; Millett, Penzance 
Hayward, W., Braintree, Essex. Springhall and 
(^)., Verulain-bulldin^ 

Harlhig, J., (Jhorley, Lancashire, grocer. (Ju- 
velje, James-street, Bedford-row 
Hone, W., Reading, stable-ke^r. Rigg and (^o., 
» Cook’s-cuurt, Carey-street; Weedon, Reading 
Hallworth, J., Manchester, grocer. Dean, Pau 
grave^l^,Temple-bar; ifoothroyd, Stockport 
Hayly, L.and J., Frume Selwood, silk throwsters. 

Williams, Verulam-buildings 
Hacker, F., Hadlow-strect, builder. SmiUi, Wal¬ 
brook 

Homer, R., Thornton, York, nurseryman. Wil¬ 
liamson, GrayVinn; Simpson, New Maltoii 
Haw, A., and Stiff, H., Jermyn-street, cheese¬ 
monger. (Jonway, CJastle-street 
Jfckson, J., Tavistock-street, (Jovent-garden, 
mercer. Gore, Walbrook-buildings. 

Jones, R., Shceniess, grocer. Fisher and Co., 
Queen-street, Cheapside 

Jones, A., Lower Brook^treet, Cavendish-equare, 
chemist. BosUh'K, Geoi^e-st.. Mansion-house 
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Jack*on, H., jun., Liverpool, grocer. Chester, 
Staple-ion; Gandy, Llvcupoor 
Johnson, J., and Johnson, H*, Horsendioe-wharf, 
Thaines«treet,coal-mefchant8. Smith and Co., 
BMiMjton-street 

Knibb, K., Liverpool, draper. Vincent, King’s- 
bench-walk. Temple; Bhibner, Liverpool 
King, (\, Liverpool, clothier. Bebb and Co., 
Bloomsbiiry-square; Annstroi^, LiveriM>ol 

W., Bristol, draper. Parker and Co., 

Luckett, W., Bloxhain, Oxford, dealer. Alpin, 
Danbury 

Lewis, T., Wandsworth, schoolmaater. Hom- 
castle. Great SufTolk-street 
Makin, H., Liverpool, merch. Baxendale, King’s- 
arms-yard; Shackleton and t'o., Liverpool 
Mnsnian, A*, Liverpool, merchant, f attye and 
Co., Cliancery-lanc; (’rump and (’o., Liverpool 
Morris, li., Regent-street, auctioneer. Burton, 
Queen-square, Bloomslniry 
Maxdeld, w. M., Leeds, sitk-mcrcer. King, Bcd- 
ford-place, Russell-siiuare 
Miller, W., Tredager-square, builder. Hobins, 
Be<lford-row 

Mtxxiy, J., Trowbrklge, auctioneer. Bfrkelcy, 
Lincoln’s-lnn; Bush, Trowbridge 
March, S„ Kennington, lace - manufacturer. 

Clarke, Basinghall-street 
M*Lean, J., Liverpool, victualler. Bebb and Ca, 
Uloomsbury-square; Armstrong, Liverpool 
Mayor, T.« and Mayor, J«, Freckletoii, merchants. 

Wrigglesworth and Co., Gray’s-lnn 
Moody, S. and k., Romaey, Hants, plumbers. 

Keliy, Temple; .Sharp dna Cu., Soutnatimton 
Macintosh, J., Jewin-street, sail-maker. Blunt 
and (’o., Liverpool 

M<Leod, U., Water-lane, Tower-street, cork- 
merchant. Baker, Nicholas-laue 
Mant, T., Ipswich, lodging-house keeper. White- 
ley, 'Tokenhouse-yard 

Morrison, M, A., Bath, milliner. Williams and 
Co., Lbicoln’s-inn-helds; Markcv, Bath • 
M*Raith, W., and M'Coig, D., Windmill-street, 
Tottenham-ct.-rd., tailors. Bailey, Bemers-st. 
Neil, J. W., Maiden-lane, varnish-manufacturer. 

Fyson and Co., Lothbury 
Newcombe, R.. Brentwoixi, Essex, com-chandler. 
Holtaway, Took’s-court 

Neale, W„ and Hale, R., Tooley-street. Shear- 
woods, ^ean-street, Southwark 
Neale, T., Exeter, haberdasher. Brutton and Co., 
New Broad*8treet; Brutton, Exeter 
Ormsby, J., and Morgan, W. S., Brighton, wine- 
merenants. Hensman, Bond-court, Walbrook 
Ogden, E., Rochdale, it^eeper. Hall and Co., 
Chancerv-lane; Elliott, Rochdale 
Pittway, ]£., Tewkesbury, butcher, Bousfield, 
Chauiam-place 

Purnell, M., Cardiff, draper. Jenkins and Co., 
New-inn; Clarke and Co., Bristol 
Pierce, E., Trammere, Cheshire, victualler. Ellis 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Mather, Llverpord 
Potter, J., Maidstone, srocer, Dods, Northiun- 
berland-street, Strana 

Pedrorena, M, de, South-st., Finsbury, merchant. 

Oliverson and (’a, Frederick-pL Old Jewry 
Phdps, S., and Barclay, 1’., Limehouse, anenor- 
smiths. Dods, Noitnumberland-street 
Pemberton, J. H., and Williams, E. L., St. John’s- 
Btreet, drapers. Ashurst, Newgate-street 
Pollard, J., Newcastle, merchant, Meggison and 
Co., Kin^s-road, Bedford-row 
Peck, S., Overpool, merchant. Perkins and Co., 
Gray*s-inn-8qu8re; Forrest and Ca« Liverpool 
Pa^l^, W., Gainsborough, coal-mercht. Spurr. 

Womford-court; Spurr, Gainsborough , 

Potts, J., Newcastie-on-Tyne, merchant. Meggi- 
■OD and Co*, King’s-roan 
Hothwell, W. and S., Elton, Lancashire, bleachers. 

Appleby and Ck>., Gray’s-inn; Grundy, Bury 
Robson, W*, jun., Liverpool, merchant. Ches¬ 
ter, Staples-inn; Davenport, Liverpool 

Livemool, butcher. Chester, Staple- 
; Gandy, Liverpool 

Ridout, J. C., Bristol, dealer. Poole and Co., 
Grays-inn; Williams, Bristol 
Robinson, W., Auckland, Durham, horse-dea^. 

Perkins and Co., Gray’s-lnn-square 
Riley, W«, Quadrant, R<^ent<4treet, painter. 

Phillipi, South-square, Gray’s-inn 
Rlca^, R., BUUngsgate-market, salesman. Smith 
md Co., Coop^sKaU 

Rndd, H., Regent’s Quadrant, dealer. Pritchard, 
HowUnd-slreet, FiUroy-squate 


[M'areh, 

Roderick, EKs., Abewstwlth, Cardlganah. draper* 
Jenkins and Co„ New-inn 
Richardson, G., New Sarum, man-milliner. Gib¬ 
bons, Fumival’s-inn; Coombs, Sarum 
Robins, J., Ivy-lane, Newgate^treet, boedsaeuer. 

Evans, Graws-lnn-square ^ 

Simmons, J. M.. Lewes, draper. Fanrer, Godli- 
man-street 

Stone, T., Wednesbury, Stafford. Hunt, Craven- 
street; Caddick, West Bromwich 
Smith, J., and Hutchinson, J., Liverpool, ship¬ 
owners. Chester, Staple-inn 
Stratton, J., Tottenham-court-road, veneer cut¬ 
ter. Williams, Alfred-place, Bedf(^-square 
Shieldu, R. M., Liverpool, grocer. Bebb and Co., 
Bloomibury-sqtiare; Armstrong, Liverpool 
Swannell, J., Radwell, Beds, farmer. M^gison 
and Co., King’s-rpad 

Stedman, G., Watton, Norfolk, merchant. White 
and (’o.. Great SL Helen’s; Bacon. Watton 
S|)encer, W.» Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. 

Austin and Co., GrayVinn 
Smithson, S., Leeds, grocer. Smithson and Co., 
New-inn; Dunning, Leeds 
Smith, J. R., Btme-hiU, Staffordshire, calico 
printer. J. and H. Lowe, Southampton-bdgs. 
Snf»w, J., Worcester, scrivener. Townsend, 
Gray’s-inn 

Stunt, W. H., Klng’s-square, St. Luke’s, dyer. 

('ustle, Brewer-street, at- Pancras 
Tippett. J., Bristol, ship-builder. Brittan, Ba- 
hlnghall-strect; Bevan and Co., Bristol 
Turton, W., Moseley Hall, Staffordshire, coal- 
iTierrhant. Norton and Co., Oray’s-inn-square 
Tongue, W., Birmingham, toyman. Holme and 
('o., New-inn; Pamer, Birmingham 
Thurston, J., Southampton Mews, New Road, 
horse-dealer. Lewis, Bemard-street, Russeli- 
square 

Turver, W., Wolverton, Warwick, carpenter* 
Merrick and Co., Red Lion-square 
Tutt, W., Mary-le-bone, oilman. Starling, Lei- 
cester-square 

Travis, J., Soyland, York, innkeeper. Emmett, 
New-inn; Alexander, Halifax 
Taylor, G. E., Clithero, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. Dawson and Co., New Boswell-courU 
Tessier, P., Ringmorc, Devon, merchant. Pater¬ 
son and Co., Old Broad-street 
Watson. H., Ongar, cattle salesman. Wigley, 

Wlnson, R. and W., Leeds, drapers. Thornbury, 
(’hancery-lane 

Whitclock, J., Durham, miller. Shaw, Ely-place. 
Wake, M., Wapplng, anrhorsmith. Brown, Mitre 
Chambers, Fenchurch-street 
Weston, G., Lane End, Staffordshire. Hfeivimd 
Ca, Bartletfs-bulldings; Brown, Hanl^.> 
Watson, Ann, Cannon-street, boarding-nouMS 
keeper. Hodgson, Broad-street-buildii^ 
Walker, W., sen., and Walker, W., jun., Knarcs- 
borough, drapers. Dawson and Ca, New Bos- 
well-court; 'Taylor, Knaresborough 
Wilkinson, G., wenn, Shropshire, schoolmaster. 

Blackstock and Co., Temple 
Woods, J., Burtle Quarter, Lancashire, maltster. 
Hurd and Co., Temple 

Wright, J., H^dersfield, dyer. Strangeways and 
C(V, Bamard’s-inn; Stead and Co., Halifax 
Wilbraham, G., Leadenhall-stroee, gun-n^aker. 

Chambers, Finsbury-chamben 
Wilkinson, H. J., Leicester, printer. Eyre and 
Co., Gray’s-ixm-square 

Williams, D., Brecon, i^opkeep^. Bridges, Red 
1 ,. m-square; Hare and Co-, Bristol 
Ware, W., Exetet', Gmber merchant. Adlingtou 
and Co., Bedford-low; Furlong, Exeter 
Wise, T. Coleshill W., Hanover-square, victualler. 

Willis, Sloane-square, Chelsea 
Whitehead, J.W., Battlebrldge. drai)er. Burra 
and Co., King-street, Cheapside 
West, M., Re^t’s-park, horse-dealer. Todd, 
Gmy’s-inn 

l(^lniamson, S., jun., Salford, grocer. Chester, 
Staple-inn; Hinde, Liverpool 
Weaver, D., Winsley, .Shropshire, timber mer¬ 
chant. Philpot and Co.. Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury; Burley and Co., Shrewsbury 
Wheatley, W., Askham, Notts, chair-turner. 

Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court. 
Wallace, J., Maxudiester, wine-merchant. Cu- 
volje. Great James-stieet. Bedtord-row 
Young, J., Maiu^hrater, hosier. Taylor, Cla- 
mcT.^’s-ir*"; ‘ 
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BANKRUPrClES SUPERSEDED. 

Thompson, N.. Dartmouth. Devon, mariner Chandlery J., Dewthiiry, York, grocer 

Hucker, J., Glastonbury, stocking manufacturer Bayley, W., Macdesfleia, sUk manafacturar 
Phillips, Berks, White, and AJlen, Newcastle- OastreU, J., Bristol, mercer. 
under-Lyme, sllkmen 


DIVIDENDS. 


Asplnidl, Sutcliflk Wood, Halifax; Feb. 25 
Atkins, J., Mount-fit., Grosvenor-squwf Mar. 2 
B^ell, W., Colchester-street, Savage-gardens; 
Mar. 12 

Brown, J. late of Bridge-road, Lambeth; Feb. 9 
Brown, W., and Douglas, J., Liverpool; Mar.25 
Drown, J., Wootton Basset; Mar. 19 
Button, T., Sudbury, tanner; Feb. 12 
Bushell, S., Coventry; Feb. 22 
Brewell, J. H., and Anderson, R. B., Liverpool; 
Feb. 24 

Bun, T., Litchfield-street, Westminster; Feb. 26 
Barker, H., New Broad-street; Feb. 26 
Barlow, S. and S.. Old Broad-street; Feb. 26 
Brown, C., late of Dundee; Feb. 26 
Brydon, W., and Mackenzie, D.; Feb. 26 
Bickerton, W.. Oswestry, Salop; Mar. 8 
Birkett, W., Whitehaven; Feb. 26 
Brooks, R. S., Manchester, Mar. 1 
Broughton, C. D., Gumett, Nantwich; Mar. 3 
Browne, H., Bath and Bristol; Mar. 2 
Bignold, T., Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Feb. 23 
Bird, L. G., Blrmmgham; Mar. 5 
Garden, T., Oxford-street, silk mercer; Feb. 12 
Cardinal, J., Halstead, Essex, currier; Feb. 16 
Children, C., Tonbridge; Mar. 12 
('hesmer, II., Brompton, merchant; Feb. 16 
Cross, C., jun., Clare-market; Feb.rl6 
Cnllinson, T.,and Britton, J.H., Lombard-street, 
Feb. 19 

Clarkson, A., Hounslow; Feb. 19 
Cramp, J.. Pickle Herring Wharf; Feb. 23 
(?ollis, G., Rumford, Essex; Mar. 12 
Chesters, G., Ellesmere. Shropshire; Feb. 25 
Charles, M., and Burrows, T., Duke-street, 
St. James's; Feb. 23 

Cock, A. and D., Marshall-street, Westminster; 
Mar. 3 

Cheethara, T., Heaton Norris, Lancashire; 
Mar. 6 

Daubeny, T., Portsea; Mar. 12 

iVls, J., Buckley Mews, Whitehapel; Mar. 5 
E., Lamb^, J., and Severn, J., Upper 
s-street; Mar. 9 k: 

. ..h, T., Knaresborougnr Feb. 22 
Draper, B., and Back, H., Margate; Feb. 19 
Edmr, T., Nottingham-place, Commerc^l-road; 
Feb. 26 

Edwards, R., Newport, Salop; Feb. 27 
Ellis, M., Cateaton-street; Mar. 12 
Esden, J., Stangate-street, Lambeth; Feb. 19 
Fisher, J., Grcatbridge, Staffordshire, iron mer¬ 
chant ; Feb. 15 

Forrester, W., Rod Lion-street, Clerkcnwell; 

Feb. 16 • a 

Fortune, J., Helghlngton, Durham; Feb. 19 
Freeman, W. H.,Princes-st.,St. James's; Mar. 12 
Graham, J., Leeds; Feb. 17 
Gardner, J., Cirencester, baker; Feb. 18 
Gould, A., and Pym, J., Portobello Wharf, 
Blackftiars; Feb. 19 

Griraman, W., Vork-streeL Bryanston-square; 

Feb. 23 4 ' 

Graham, W., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street;» 
Feb. 19 

Gilbert, H., Blshopagate-street-witbout; Feb. 23. 
Grlffitlu, W« R., Regent's Canal Basin, City- 
mad i Mar. 16 

Gilbert, H. W., Redbum, Herts; Feb. 26 
Glanh^, J. H*, Romford, Essex; Feb. 26 
Garnett, T., Nantwich; Mar. 3 * 

Gray, S. F., New Bond-street; Mar. 5 
Haigh, J., MUnsbridge, Yorkshires Feb. 16 
HUl W., Cirencester; Feb. 18 
Hindle, W., Boston, Lincolnsh.; Mar. 16 
Horley, C., Melton Mowbray; Feb. 26 
Hodgson, J., Staindrop, Durham; Feb. 26 
Hassall. J., Bristol; 22 

Halford, T., Coventry; Feb. 22 
Harrison, W*, Maidstone: Fc1:>* 26 


Horden, J., and Crosse, J., I4id-lane; Mar. 8 

Hartnell, W., Bristol; Mar. 1 

Hughes, R., Flint; Mar. 25 

Ha^n, J., Wigton, Cumberland; Mar. 10 

Hockin,|P. C., Launceston; Mar. 11 

Hawkins, J., Nottln^iam; Feb. 18 

Ind, E. B., Cambridge; Feb. 26 

Jaw, W., Cheltenham; Mar. 1 

Jeffli, Isabeila-place, Kennington; Mar. 2 

Johnson, W., Goole, Yorksnire; Mar 9 

Knowles, H., Hand Cross, Sussex; Feb. 5 

Kelly, A., jun., Portsmouth; Mar. 12 

hevet^, R., Drury-lane; Feb* 5 

Large, T., Well-street, Oxford-street; Feb. 83 

Lewis, L., Lampeter Ponsterphen, Cardiganshire; 

Mar. 5 

Lar^ley, T., Birmingham; Mar. 9 
Maiaen, R., London; F'eb. 16 
Mcllor, R., DerlW; Feb. IB 
.Martin, W., Buckingham; Feb. 23 
Motce^c, T. T., Lesdsi Felft 20 
Masters, W., Dark-street, Aldgate: Feb. 23. 
Morgan, W., Llanelly, Breconshire; Feb. 25 
Merrick, W«, jun., Bristol; Mar. 4 
Marshall, J., Vere-street, Oxford-stmet; Mar. 5 
Pate, W., Bennett-street, St. James’s; Mar. 12 
Peirson, J., Bolton-le-Moors; Feb. 18 
Perclval, J., Bruton, .Staffordshire; Feb. 19 
Potter, J., Market-street, Margate: Mar. 2 
Poynton, J. and T., Brook-street; Mar. IS 
Plenty, W., West Smithfleld; Mar. 9 
Ragge, R., Great Bookham, Surrey: Mar. 12 
Rams, J. S., Wapping-wall; Feb. 26 
Rider, T. Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, Mar.l5 
Rudland, J., BuUtrode-roews, Mary-le-bone; 

Feb. 12 

Russell, G., late of Birmingham; Feb. 13 
Rolls, S. P., Old Fish-street; Feb. 1# 

Roberts, Manr, Penryn, Cornwall; Feb.IS 
Rams, J. S., Wapping-wall; Feb. 16 
Rowbotham, J., Great Surrey-street; Mar. 18 
Rose, W. D., Deao.Btreet, Park-lane; Mar. 18 
Sayer, O., and Gardner, G., Great Tower-street; 

Feb. 19 

Scott, J., Cateaton-street; April 2 

Severn, D. and J., and F.B., Whitechapel; 

Feb. 19 

Sheard, J., Lepton, Yorkshire; April 18 
Sherley, W., Stanwell; Fe^ 83 
Simpson, J.. Caistor, Lincolnsh.; Feb. 86 
Smues, T. W., Aldersgate-street; Feb. 19 
Smith, J., Wo(^-street, Chewsidb; Feb. 19 
Skiiler, E., Rochester; Feb. 19 
Sweet, T., North Tawton, Devon.; Mar. 9 
Smith, J. and J., Clement's-lame; Mar. 33 
Swindell, J. H., Stockport; Feb. 22 
Tipper, H., sen., Cirencester; Feb. 3 
Thomas, W., Bath; Feb. 23 
Tucker, W. G., Exeter; Feb. 19 


Von Roy, F., Klngston-upon-Hull; Feb. 26 
Watson, J., Broomsgrove, Worcester; Mar. 8 
Webb, J., Romsey, Hants; Feb. 22 
Willifi^, J., Mancheter; Feb. 25 
Weston, T., Reading; Feb. 26 
Wheeler, W., and Adams,W.A., St. Martin'a-laae; 
Feb. 16 

Walthen, J., Liverpool; Feb. 20 
Woolley, J. Nottingham; Peh. 18 
Willies, J., Holbom, Fleet-street, Cheapside, 
and Skinner-street; Feb. 26 
Walker, J., Upper Ruseell-oourt, Bermondsey; 
e Feb. 19 

Wood, J., Jun., Cloyton, York; Mar. 3 
Wride, S., Sculooates, York; Mar. 3 
Woodfield, T., sen., White-street, Moorfields t 
Mar. 23 

Warr, E., Jun., Buckingham; Mar. 16 



Ecdesiasiical PrefrrmentSy 


{March, 


2512 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hl« has baen Kracknisty pleased to 

besto>Kr the ftmowing preferments: 

The Rev. T. Guthrie to the chitreh and parish 
of Arbioloti county of Forfar^ vacant by the 
death of the Rev. B. Watson. 

The Rev. A. R. Irvine to the church at FosSi 
county of Perth, 

The Rev. John McDonald to the church at 
Rannock, county of Perth. 

The Rev. T. waiwh to the church at Deemessj 
in tl»e Presbytery or Kirkwall. 

The Rev. David Pitcairn to the church at 
Ronaldshaw. in the Presbytery of North Isles. 

Oxford.—T he Rev. Horatio Moule, B.A., of 
Queen’s toL to the vie. of Box, Wilts, vacant by 
the death of the Hev. Mr. Horlock. 

The Hon. and Rev. Lord Charles Paulett, 
M.A., to the rectory of Walton Deivil, and the 
vies, of Wellesboume and Walton, in the co. of 
Warwick and diocese of Worcester, void by the 
death of the Rev. H. John WilliamH, the last 
incumbent; patron, the Kin^. 

• The Rev. Charles James, M.A., to the metory 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE 

Feb. fith.—County of Limerick. Lieut-Col. 
Standish O'Grady, Cahirguillamore House, in 
the room of 'P. Lloyd, Es<]. deceased. 

Feb. 12th.-~Harwlch. The Right lion. J. C* 
Henles re-elected. 

Feb' 16th.—Leominster. John Ward, of Hoi- 
wood, Kent, In room of Rowland Stephenson, 
Esq., whose seat became vacant under the pro¬ 
visions of the act 52 Geo. III. c. 144. 

West Looe. Charles Duller, jun., Esq., of 


of Evenlode, in the county and diocese of Wor¬ 
cester, void by the resignation of the Rev. Thos. 
Jones, the last incumbent; on the presentation 
of Ann James, widow. 

The Hev. S. P. J. Trist,^M.A., to the vie. of 
Veryan, Cornwall, vacant' by the death of the 
Rev. Jer. Trist; pat. the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter. 

The Rev. W. FarwcU, B.A., to the rectory of 
8 t. Martin's, near Looe, Cornwall, void by the 
resignation the Rev. F. Belfietd, jun. 

Rev. W. Y. C. Hunt, D.D., vicar of Bick- 
lelgh, Devon, to the rectory of Tamerlon Fol- 
liott, Cornwall, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
J. Raynor; patron the King. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, M-.V., vicar of 
Elonorum-Einnenh, has been collated to the pre¬ 
bendary stall of the collegiate church of Brecon, 
vacant by the <leath of the Hev. John Jenkins. 

The Rev. Dr. Dealtry is appointed to succeed 
the late venerable Lascellcs Irmunonger, as one 
of the prebendaries of Winchester cathcciml. 


IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 

Polvellan, Cornwall, in the room of C. Buller, 
Esq., who accepted the Chiltcrn Hundreds. 

Feb. Ifith.—WiiRhelsetu John Williams, of 
Grosvenor-squarc, Esq., in the room of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. 

Came. Thomas B. Macaniy, of Giay's-inn, 
Km)., in the room of the Bight Hon. Jatnes 
Abercrombie, now Chief Baron of Scotland. 

Knaresborough. Henry Brougham, of Hill* 
street. Esq., in the room of the Right Hon. G. 
Tierney, aeceased. 


SHERIFFS FOR IH.V). 


Badfordshire: John .Thomas Dawson, of Clap- 
ham, Esq. 

Berkshire: John Walter, of Bear Wood. Esq. 

Buckinghaidshirc: Richard William Howard 
Howard Vyse, of Stoke-pUcc, Esq. 

Carntf and Hunt': John Gwylium Scott, of So- 
merdiam, Esq. 

Cheshire: George Walmsley, of Buleswonh 
Castle, Esq. 

Cumberland: Christopher Parker, of Pettcrill- 
green, Em. 

Cornwall': Edward Collins, of Truthan, Esq. 

DCTbyshire: Robert Leaper Newton, of Bow- 
bridge, Esq. 

Devon^ire: John Beaumont Swete, of Oxton 
House, Esq. 

Dorsetshire: John Bond, of Orange, Esq. 

Essex: Capel Cure, of filakehall in Bobbing- 
worth, Esq. 

Gloucestershire: David Ricardo, of Gatcombe 
Park, Esq. 

Herefordshire: Ri^rd Blakemore, of the Leys, 

Hermirdshire: William Hale, of King's Walden, 
Esq. 

Kent: Edward Rice, of Dane Court, Esq. 

Leicestershire: Sir George Howland Willoughby 
Beaumont, of Coleorton Hall, Bart. * 

Lincolnshire: William Augustus Johnson, of 
Wytham on the HUl, Esq. 

Monmouthshire: William Jones, of Clytha, Esq. 

Norfolk: The Hon. George John Millcss, of North 
Elmham. 

Northampton: Ridiard Pack, of Floore, Esq. 

NorthumDerland: Sir John Trevelyan, of Wal- 
Bart. 

imahlre: John Coke, of Mansfield 
ouse. Esq. 

Oxfordshire; Richard Weylaad, of Woodeaton, 
Esq. 

Rutlandshire: John Eagleton, of South Luffbn< 
ham, Em}. 

Shropidiire: Rowland Hunt, Boreatton Paxk, 
Esq. 

Somersetshire: James Adam Gordon, of Port- 
bury. Esq. 


Staffordshire: Thomas Twemlow, of Peats Wood, 
Esq. 

County of Southampton: George Purefoy .icr- 
voisc, of Herriard Kou^Pi Esq. 

Suffolk: John Wilson Shepi>ard, of Canqisey 
Ash, Esq. 

Surrey: Sir William George Hylton Jolliffc, of 
Merstham, Bart. 

Sussex: Thomas Sanctuary, of Rusper, Esq, 
Warwickshire: Inward Bolton King, of Umber- 
Kiade, Esq. 

Wiltshire: Edward William LeybcmrnePopham, * 
of Littlecot Park, Esq. 

Worcestershire: John Scott, of Stourbridge, Esq, 
Yorkshire: The Honourable Edward Robert 
Petre, of Stapleton Park. 

SOUTH WALES. 

Cardiganshire: Thomas Hugh Jones, of Nuyadd, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire: ^Anthony Abel Gower, of Kilder- 
weon. Esq. 

Cannarthenahire: Rees Goring Thos., ofLbnen, 
Esq. 

Raduorshire: Robert Bell Price, of Downficld 
Old ItadiiOT, Esq. 

Breconshire : william Lewis Hopkins, of 
Aberanell, Esq. 

Glamorganshire: W^n.Williams,of Aberjicrgwm, 

. E«q. 

NORTH WALES. 

Anglesey: Thomas Williams, of Glanrafon, Esq. 
Carnarvonshire: John Willies, of Bryntlrion, 
Esq. 

Merionethshire: Jones Panton, of Llwnygwem, 
Ksq.^ 

Moe^omeryshlre: Henry Adolphus Proctor, of 
Aberhafesp Hall, Esep 

Denbighshire; William Hanmer, of Bodnod, Esq. 
Flintshire: Sir Henry Browne, of Broiiwhwylfa, 
Knight. 

DUCHY OF LANCASTER, Jan. 30. 

The Ki^ has been this day pleased to appohit 
Peter Hesketh, of Rossall Hall, E^., to be Sheriff 
of the county Palatine of LancastM*, -for the year 
etisuing. 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 

The following Table exhibits the daily prices of the English Funds at the close of the market, from January 22d to February 2*2d, inclusive. 
The extreme fluctuation in Consols for the ilMBCount, it ■will be seen, is 2 per cent. The selling prices only are given. 
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LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


BonAJide Prices, ss negotiated on the Royal Exchange, from 20th January 

to 20th Fehrunrv, 1830. 


A 


BILLS, 

&r. M. 

MONEY. 



TIME. 



i 


Rsmarks. 



1 

2 

3 

• 

Minimum, 

' Maximum* 

• f ’ 

MUtmum* 


Amsterdam. 

3 months. 

14 7S 

12 01 

^2 8 

12 7 


Ditto. 

3 days’ sight. 

12 0^ 

12 51 

12 7 

12 53 


Rotterdam . 

3 nionthh. 

• 12 8 

12 7 

12 7i 

12 n 


Antwerp . 

• • • p 

12 73 

12 7 

12 8 

12 73 


Hamburgh Mar. Be. 

* • • • 

U li 

14 

14 21 

14 


Altona . 

% • • • 

14 .3^ 

14 24 

• 0 

• • 

i-Nomilial. 

St. Petersburgh. 


10 

• V 

■ • 


Nominal. 

Paris... 

3 months. 

23 03 

25 821 

2C 

25 871 


Ditto. 

.3 days’ sight. 

25 72i 

25 m 

25 75 

25 65 


Bourdeaux . > 

* * • • 

25 10 

25 5 

• • 

• • 

Nominal. 

Frankfort oh the Main.. 


l.'^A 

153^ 

1.55 

1&31 


Berlin. 

• • • • 

» • 

» « 

• • 

• • 


Vienna, ^ecHi>€ . 


10 15 

10 111 

10 16 

10 12 


Trieste . 

* • • • 

10 15 

10 12 

10 16 

10 13 


Madrid . 


3G8 

:)G 

361 

353 


Cadis. 

t * s 

aor 

.Vi 

361 

374 


Bilboa. 

• « • p 

.363 

3G 

361 

353 


Barcelona. 


;i5.i 

• • 

• « 

• ■ 

Nominal. 

Seville . 

V « * * 

35i 

# • 

• • 

• • 

Nominal. 

Gibraltar . 

• s « • 

47I 

« • 

• • 

» • 

Nominal. 

Leghorn ... 

s * * * 

47fc 

471 

471 

2.^ 071 


Genoa . 

V « • • 

25 071 

25 05 

26 


Venice . 

Si** 

471 

• « 

« • 

• * 

Nominal. 

Malta . 

« • # ■ 

481 

» # 

• * 

p • 

Nominal. 

Naples . 

• • • • 

.303 

aog 

m 

.30g 


Palermo, 118 per oz . 

* s « • 

IlOi 

no 

llOi 

no 


Lisbon . 

60 days’ date. 

443 

43S 

444 

4.33 


Oporto . 

Ditto. 

44g 

' 433 

444 

4^ii 


Rjo Janeiro. 

G(> da vs’ siffhU 

241 

241 

24| 

24 


Bahia. 

s « • • 

261 

25 

• • 


Nominal. 

Buenos Ayres. 

• • « % 

• * 

• « 

• • 

• p 


Calcutta. 

• s • * 

201 

• « 

21 



Bombay. 

* • • » 

19 

s • 

1.91 



Madras .. 

* • • • 

10 

• « 

191 



Canton. 

. _ - a .. ... 

• * * • 

47 

47 

47 

47 



Foreign gold, in bars. £3, 17«. 9d. per oz. New dollars, 4«. 9d .; 4«. 8 i<f. 

Standard silver, in bars, 4$. lUd. 


METEORdLOGlCAL TABLE, 1830. 



Thermometer. 

Barometer, 


Tfiermometer. 

Barometer. 

Jan. Thursday 21 

From 25 to 36 

29*26 to 20*35 

Fkb. Friday 5 

From 11*6 25 

20*66 . • 29*64 

Friday 22 

31 .. 3.5 

20*53 • • 20*.3« 

Saturday 6 

•2 • • 25 

29*56 -. 20*54 

Saturday 23 

27 •• 35 

29*84 .. 2f)*70 

Sunday 7 

14 •. 42 

29*42 .. 29*39 

Sunday 24 

30 •• 30 

20*81 - • 29*96 

Monday 8 

39 •• 45 

29*39 .. 29*62 

Monday 26 

27 •• 37 

30*14 .♦30*25 

Tuesday 9 

t 34-43 

2!)*36 • - 29*55 

Tuesday 26 

2g*< 38 

30*25 ..30*11 

Wednes. 10 

28 .* 41 

20*63 •. 29:96 

Wednes. 27 

20 >• 35 

29*86 .. 29*74 

Thursday 11 

28 - . 41 

30*06 .. 30*09 

Thursday 28 

29 •• .36 

29*93 • • 30*10 

Friday 12 

30 -• 42 

30*06 Stat. 

Friday 29 

29 •• 37 

30*11 .. 30*13 

Saturday 13 

26 .. 39 

30*06 .. 30*07 

4 . Saturday 30 

23 • • 37 

29*92 . • 29*81 

Sunday 14 

24 38 

30*03 Stat 

Sunday 31 

15*5 23 

29*98 >. 30*06 

Monday 15 

24 - . 38 

30*20 . • 30*26 

Fbb. Mondi^ 1 


• 

Tuesday 16 

25 .. 35 

30*26 •• 30*16 

15 .. 25 

29*86 .. 29*76 

Wednes. 17 

35 

29*96 •. 29*72 

Tuesday 2 

16 •• 21 

29*73 • • 20*75 

4 



Wodnes. 3 

14 •< 23 

29*76 .. 29*82 


' • 


Thursday 4 

12 .. 31 

29*82 .. 20*70 





* From 11 to IS, holow zero qf Fahrenheit; an Intensity of cold seldom equalled in this latitude. On 
the 15th of January, 1820, the thermometer was, however, leaver, a singularity which will be long 
rememlmed. p 


[ Press of matter obliges us to omit the Scotch Sequestrations, Military Promotions, Patents, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, w^ch will be given in our next.] 


LONDON: 

J. MOTga, toor’b court, chancrry lank. 
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®ur 33e(man's Etitiress to fits ^bltc. 


In all your deeds (like Owen) be *' effectual 
For purposes of good/' as is most meet, 

Or, by St. Vitus! we will soon correct you all 
In culprit order, at ourjudgment-aeat, 

And make ye dance, beneath a stout strappade, 

A measure brisker than the gallopade! 

Talking of dancing makes us think as bow, 

Bad for the movements of tbo legs are 
stitches: 

The Methodists have kicked up a sad row 
That Opera damsels will not wear the breeches. 

They who have legs, will like those ^legs to 
shew, 

* And leg witli tapering ankle aye benntches ; 

And if, in pirouetting, the round ewieee 

Should glance, it is in keeping with tJxe Swiss.* 

But not alone are row's to these confined ; ^ 

Two letters here w;e thankfully acknowledge— 

One on the front rank of the march of mind, 

And all the wrangling in the Gow’r St'-cet 
(!oUege, 

Where Dinnish Lardne.r, with his brogue refined, 
Has set at loggerheads the Knights of Know¬ 
ledge ; 

And t'other row'—Oh! were we there to see 
'em!— 

That filled with noise the quondam Atlienieum. 

Well—if all the w'orld is turned topsy-turvy, % 
Here, here w'e are to play Don Quixote’s part; 

That is, to cure men of the mental scurvy. 

And mend the fiaws in every idiot’s heart. 


And we must buckle to our best to serve ye, 
Dame Honesty, so thou wilt lend thy dart \ 
And we will whisk it like m ^rish flail, 

As used at Donaybrook or Ddnneraile. 

As to the plight the two great houses are in, 

We have received communications many ; 
And all, to gay the truth, extremely barren. 

I'he Kditor would faiu believe, but can be ? 
I’hat Fotier’s just a fly to William Farron : 

But then, he bows before tho matchlew* 
Fanny ; 

And, further, thinks tixe Amazon Thalestris 
Was never so victorious \'estris. 

Where is Macready—William I’ell—Virginius’ 
Where Dow ton, monarch of the mimic scene 
Oh, Drury, why will) operettas din ye us, 
W}»ile men like these can be what they have 
been 

And then you liave that genius, Ifomo-ginyouB, 
1'he quailing, yet unconquerable Keau : 
Drink im he may, he’s still a clever fellow— 
Though not quite new in Shiflock and Othello. 

To all fair readers now' our hands we kiss, 

And wish to part on gentle terms with all; 
Not ev’n the small-beer rhyme of Horace Twiss 
Hath power to move our subjugated gall, 

Or cause more critical remarks than t))is — 

"i'is sad to see small beer very small. 

Thus, then, we close our never-rival’d lay, 
Intending to astonish you in May. 


3>o|)nni) Jaibiutlmaft, 

IflHman, bp ^attnt. 


• It was whilst exhibiting in the ballet of William Tell, that the dresses of the dancers were 
obi^ted to by certain fastidious g^ygtlemen.”— Private Letter froti^ Sir -, 


MR. DONOVAN, OF THE STRAND. 

Mb. Donovan, a most respectable gentleman, who koeps'winc vaults in the Strand, has got 
a person to address us in most angry terms—labouring, as he does, under the idea that the paper, 
in our second Number, called, “ Donovan the Intoxicator,” was a hit at himself. We can assure 
him that some facetious individual has been endeavouring to play a hoax upon him. The 
Mr. Donovan of our Magazine is n^t the Mr. Donovan of the wine vaults in tbe Strand: our 
Mr. Donovan is in connexion with the work which its learned Editqr calls the ** Sjcnci.orAJY.” 
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THE YOt/NG DRAGON* 

BY ROBERT SOUTllEV, ESQ. 

1 . 

PiTfiYRiAN was a Paf^n, 

An easy-hearted man; 

And Pagan sure he l\^ought to end, 

As Pagan he began. 

nioughi he, the one must needs be true, 
The old religion, or the new. 

And therefore little care I: 

I call Diana the divine; 

My daughter worships at the shrine 
Of the Christian goddess, Mary. 

In tliis uncertain matter, 

If I the wrong course take, 

Mary to me will mercy shew 
For my Marana’s sake. 

If 1 am right, and Dian bend 
Her dreadful bow, or Phoebus send 
His shafts abroad for slaughter, 

Safe from their arrows shall I be, 

And the twin deities for me 
Wilf spare \ny dear-loved daughter. 

If every one in Antioch 
Had reasoned in this strain, 

It never would have raised'^larpd 
Jn Satan’s dark domain. 

But Mary’s image evfery day 

Looks down on crowds who come to pray; 

Her votaries never &lter: 

While Dian’s temple is so bare, 

That, unless her jriestess take good care, 
She will have a grass-green altar. 

Perceiving this, the old Dragon 
Inflamed witli anger grew; 

Earthquakes and plagues were common ills, 
There needed something new; 
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The Young Dragon. 

Some vengeance so severe and strange 
That forepast times, in all their range, 
With no portent could match it: 

So for himself a nest he made, 

And in that nest an egg he laid, 

And down he sat to hatch it. 

He built it by the fountain 
Of Phlegetlion's red flood; 

In the innermost abyss, the ^jlfce 
Of central solitude. 

Of adamantine blocks unhewn, 

With lava scoria interstrewn, 

The sole materials fitting; 

With amianth he lined the nest, 

And incombustible asbest, 

To bear tljf fiery sitting. 

Tliere with malignant patience 
He sgte in ffll despite, 

Till this dracontine cockatrice 
Should break its way to light. 
Meantime, his angry heart to cheer, 

He thought that all this while no fear 
Tlie Antiochians stood in, 

Of what, on deadliest vengeance bent, 
>Vith imperturbable intent 

He there for theip was brooding. 

The months of incubation 
At length were duly past. 

And now the infernal Dragon-chick 
Hath burst its shell at last; 

At which long-looked-for sight, enrapt 
For joy the father Dragon clap! 

His brazen wings like thunder, 

So loudly that the mighty sound 
Was like an earthquake felt around. 

And all above and under. 

The diabolic youngling 
Came out no callow birth, 

Puling, defenceless, blind and weak, 
Like bird or beast of earth; 

Or man, most helpless thiqg of al] 

Tiiat fly, or swim, or creep, or crawl; 

But in his perfect figure; 

His horns, his dreadful tail, his sting. 
Scales, teeth, and claws, and every thing 
Compfete and in their vigour. , 

The old Dragon was delighted, 

And proud witlial to see 
In what perfection he had hatched 
His hdlish progeny. ^ 

And round and round, Svith fold on fold, 
His tail about the imp he roll’d. 

In fond and close, enlacement; 

And neck round neck with many a turn 
He coil’d, which was, you may discern, 
Their manner of embracement. 
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A voice vm heard in Antioch, 

Whence uttered none could know, 
Rut from their sle(;p it wakened al!, 
Proclaiming Woe! woe I woe! 

It soutided here, it sounded there,— 
Within, without, and every where,— 

A t(‘rror and a warning; 

Repeated ihriJe, the dreadful word 
By every living soul was heard 
Before the hour of morning. • 

And in the air a rushing 
l*ast over in the night; 

And as it past, there past with it 
A meteoric light. ^ 

The blind that piercing light intense 
J^'elt in their long-seaUd visual sense, 
With sudden, short sensation; 

The deaf that rushing in the sky 
Could hear, and that portentous cry 
Reached them with consternation. 

Tlie astonished Antiochians 
Impatiently await 

The break of day, not knowing when 
Nor what might be their fate; 

Alas ! what then the people hear, 

(Inly with certitude of fear 
Their sinking hearts affrighted, 

For in the fertile vale below 
Came news that, in that night of woe, 

A Dragon had alighted. 

It was no eartldy monster 
In Lybian deserts nurst; 

Nor had the Lerna lake sent fortli 
This winged worm accurst: 

The old Dragou^s own laid egg was this, 
The fierce young Dragon of the abyss, 
Who from the fiery fountain, 

Through earth's concavities that night 
Had made his way, and taken flight 

Out of a burning mountain. 

• • 

A voice that went before him 
The cry of woe ! preferred : 

The motion of his brazen wings 
Was what the deaf had hea^ 
The^fliishing of his eyes, that light 
The which upon their ihward sight 
The blind had felt astounded; 

What wonder, then, when from the wall 
They saw him in the vale, if all 
With terror wer^ confounded! 

Compared to that strong armour 
Of scales which he wh% in, 

The hide of a rhinoceros 
Was like a lady's skin. 
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A battering ram might play in vain 
Upon his head, with might and main, 
Though fifty men had work’d it: 
And from his tail they saw him fling 
Out, like a rocket, a long sting, 
■When he for pastime jerked it. 


To whom of Gods or Heroes 
Should they for aid apply ? 

Where should they look for succour now, 
Or whither should they fl^ ? 

Fbr now Demigods were found 
Like those whose deathless deeds abound 
In ancient song and story: 

No Hercules was then on earth. 

Nor yet of her St. George’s birth 
Could Cappadocia glory. 

And even these against him 

Had found their strength but small; 
He could have swallowed Hercules, 
Club, lion’s skin, and all. 

Yea, had St. George himself been there, 
Upon the fiercest steed that e’er 
To battle bore bestr^er. 

This dreadful Dragon, in his might, 

One mouthful only, and one bite, 

Had made of horse and rider. 

r 

They see how unavailing 

All human force must prove; 

Oh, might their earnest prayers obtain 
Protection from above! 

The Christians sought our Lady’s shrine 
To invocate her aid divine; 

And with a like emotion, 

Tlie Pagans, on that fearful day. 

Took to Diana’s fane their way. 

And offered tlieir devotion. 


But there the offended goddess 
Beheld them with a frown; 

The indignant altar heaved itself. 

And shook their offerings down; 
The priestess, with a death-like hue, 
Pale as the marble imageigrew, • 

The marble image reddened; 

And these poor suppliants, at the sight 
Felt in fresh access of affright 

Theii; he^irts vrithin them deadened. 

$ ^ 

Behold, the marble eye-balls 
With life and motion shine; 

And from the moving marble lips 
There comes a voice divine; 

A demon voice, by all flie crowd 
Distinctly heard,—nor low, nor loud, 
But deep, and clear, and thrilling; 
And carrying tp the soul such dread 
That they perforce must what it said 
Obey, howe’er unwilling. 


[April, 
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Hear! hear!'' it said, ye people: 

The ancient gods have sent. 

In anger for your long neglect, 

This signal punishment I 
To mortal Mary vows were paid. 

And prayers preferred, and offerings made; 

Our temples were deserted. 

Now, when our vengeance makes ye wise, 

Unto your proper deities 
In fear y^lAve reverted ! 

“ Hear now the dreadful judgment! 

For this which ye have done, 

The infernal Dragon will devour 
Your daughters, one by one. 

A Christian virgin every day 
Ye must present him for his prey. 

With garlands deck’d as nfeet is: 

That with the Christians he begins 
Is what, in mercy to your sins, 

Ye owe to my entreaties?' 

Whether, if to my worship 
Ye now continue true, 

I may, when thes^ are all consumed. 

Avert the ill from you; 

That on the ancient gods depends. 

If they be made once more your friends 
By your sincere repfcntance: 

But for the present, no delay! 

Cast lots among ye, and obey 
The inexorable sentence!” 


[to be continued.] 
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The storm is brooding against the Eiist 
India Company; and it will not be 
long before it will burst. We intend 
to give a series of articles, the number 
of which will depend entirely upon 
the urgency of tlie case, all in order to 
prove, that meddling^with the pres. nt 
arrangements of India will not produce 
one of the l>enetits which are ])romised 
by those who declaim against the 
“ monopoly” of Leadenhall Street; 
tliat it will not tend towards promoting 
the interests, temporal or spirifcial, of 
the Hindoos; and that, in all pro¬ 
bability, it will lead to the direct loss 
of our Indian empire. In the^mean 
time, as there is as yet no overt act 
against the Company from any in¬ 
fluential quarter, we shall take the 
liberty of prefacing our senes by a few 
observations upon the gentleman who 
has been the prominent cause of cx- 
citiiM the clamour which it has been 
the iRe of the Company to experiencei 
Buonaparte, in his falling days, used 
to say, that from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was but a step. Let us re¬ 
verse it here; and postpone what must 
be considered the magnificent interests 
of a rafehty empire to tlie ridiculous of 
Mr. Buckingham. 

Not that this gentleman is absolutely 
to be laughed at: he is of a very dif¬ 
ferent class indeed from the fools. 
Here he has been for seven years 
trading upon a single calamity—the 
most indefatigable beggar that had 
only one sore leg to trade upon. A 
more industrious man never existed. 
Everywhere into which he could thrust 
himself, review, magazine, newspaper, 
daily, monthly, weekly, quarterly, in 
all varieties of the genus puff—puff 
direct, puff indirect, puff oblique, puff 
inferential, puff circumstantial^ forty 
thousand shapes and shadows of puffs, 
altogether unknown even to old Sheri¬ 
dan, rogue that he was—all breathed of 
Buckingham. Eady was not more 
indefatigable; Hunt not more hard¬ 
working; Warren not so unwearied. 
He has lately published a sort of bio¬ 
graphy,* which thus commences: — 


“ When an individual invites the at¬ 
tention of the public to the facts and 
arguments by which he may attempt to 
support his views on any great public 
question, it is not unreasonable that 
thosd t^ whom his appeal is made should 
ask for some proof of his claims to their 
attention, and demand the exhibition of 
his credentials before they consent to 
honour him with tlieir confidence ; and 
being myself quite as desirous of grant¬ 
ing, as others can be of asking, such 
rousoimble concessions, 1 proceed to give 
a sketch of the most material grounds 
on which 1 consider my claims to ge¬ 
neral confidence to be established. It 
will of necessity bo very brief, and 
merely an oiitUne; for the history of 
fortv years is not easy to be condensed 
into u few pages;—but w’hen I add, 
that I shall be alw’uys ready to afford 
tp any one who may deem it worth his 
inquiry, the more detailed information 
]je ]^y seek, by a personal interview 
and #erha] conference, I hope I shall 
sufficiently Jicquit myself of my duty by 
the union of these two modes of com¬ 
munication.” 

This is, we assure Mr. Buckingham, 
perfectly gratuitous. For ten yeiirs no 
individual has kept himself so con¬ 
stantly before the public as this gen¬ 
tleman. In quarto and octavo, in 
magazine and newspaper, in placard 
and pamphlet, in every conceivable 
form and combination of type and 
paper, in brazen advertiseiilipiit and sly 
paragraph, huddled in between Ma¬ 
cassar Oil and Infallible Method of 
Killing Bugs, Mr. Buckingham has 
stared us in the face. l*ublic meet¬ 
ing, private committee, court of justice, 
Leaoenhall'Street, St. Stephen's, have 
rung with his misfortunes. Is there a 
number of tlie whole twenty pounds' 
worth of the Oriental Herald^ including 
supplements,—we were almost going 
to add, binding,— in which his wrongs 
have not been trumpeted forth ? Have 
they not infested the Athenfeumy and 
been muttered by the SphyntJ Is not 
there good reason for believing that 
they have been mentioned witli much 
eloquence and indignation m the Argusy 
though, as no person has ever seen that 


HistoTvof the Public Proceedings on the Question of the East India Monopoly 
during the past Year ; with ah Outline of Mr. Buckingham;^ Extempore Descrip¬ 
tions eff ihe Onexiidl World, London, Burst and Co. 18.50, 
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work, it is impossible, at this distance 
of time, to verify the feet ? In a word, 
is Mr. Buckingham so unconscious of 
his having made himself and his case 
two of the most conspicuous bores in 
this bore-breeding metropolis, that he 
now thinks it necessary to open a pam¬ 
phlet by “ exposing his credentials’' to 
our gaze ? It would have been just 
as reasonable for the black man who 
used to sweep the crossing Waith- 
man*s corner to diink it necessary that 
he should exhibit his credentials to the 
ladies and gentlemen of Fleet Street, 
for fear they would not consider him a 
negro. 

A sketch of his life follows tliis exor¬ 
dium ; but in p. 4, (p. 2 of the Sketch), 
the true design of the work manifests 
itself. If you want to know how Mr. 
Buckingham acquired and used his 
knowledge—a matter highly important 
to the public—see—what?—oh ! my 
prophetic soul!—we knew it was to 
come—see Oriental Hera i^DjVol.vi, 
p. 15, &c. &c. &LC. If you wish to be 
thoroughly informed respecting the 
commerce of Smyrna, see OrMntal 
Herald. Curiosity impels to inquire 
as to opening a connexion between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterijinean—see, 

for a collected view of the best in¬ 
formation on this point,*' Oriental 
Herald. If you desire to sympatliise 
with the slavery of the English in the 
East Indies, for the whole of the cor¬ 
respondence proving this melancholy 
fact, see Appendix to the first vo¬ 
lume of the Oriental IIerai.d," re- 
collectiotgg^that it is to be found from 
pp. 3 to y. Dr. Benjamin Babiugton 
gives evidence as to a voyage through 
the Red Sea—you will find it in the 
Oriental Herald. The treaty be¬ 
tween Mohamed Pacha and “ myself" 
(should not this be ‘‘ cmrselvee,” or, 
at least, “ ourself ?") is to be found in 
the Oriental Herald. Where is 
the account of Bussorali to be read ? 
Where but in the Oriental Herald, 
in the thirty-sixth pag&*of its twentieth 
volume, published in the month of 
January, 1829,—a fact we hasten to 
publish, because we took it into our 
heads—heaven knows why—that that 
magnum opits had been defunct for two 
years before that period. We l&ve 
since learned that it survived six months 
after it. 

Again ; If you wish to learn of deeds 
of arms, you will discover how Mr. 
Buckingham was obliged to meet his 


enemies in the field— 

Herald. The trial and 
Dr. Bryce, for daring to 
strenuous advocate of the^edottiri^ 
the press,—a circumstance which Mr. 
B. tells us is too atrocious to be be¬ 
lieved, — appears in the Oriental 
Herald. But we must stop: there is 
a cart-load more behind, and we have 
only got through twelve pages. Talk 
of Eady after that!—we do Bucking¬ 
ham injustice m comparing him with 
so infenor an artist. 

Let nobody, however, imagine that 
the other works of our author are for¬ 
gotten in the mean time. That would, 
indeed, be bad tactics. Tlie projects of 
Mohi^m^d Ali are alluded to in the 
preface to the 'travels in Palestiney the 
first of MY published works." A most 
magnificent idea of establishing an 
annual, under the lively editorship of 
Sir James Mackintosh, was started in 
the AthemEum. Various contributions 
from his pen, which grace Mr. Pringle’s 
elegant Friejulskip^s Offeringy are duly 
recorded. The establishment of the 
Sphj/nXy and other stony-headed^orks 
of the same kind, is noticed wm all 
the importance which such great events 
deserve; and as for his travels, we 
have the most minute account of their 
length, breadth, and thickness; the 
number of their pages; the quantity of 
their plates; the crockery-u^re with 
which they were so appropriately re¬ 
warded; the name of the individual 
honoured by their dedications; and, 
to wind up all fitly, the book con¬ 
cludes with a laboured enumeration of 
the whole of his compositions, done on 
the same principle as one of Colburn’s 
orMuiTay’s lists, commencing with the 
Calcutta JouT'7ialy for five years, which 
may be purchased for the moderate 
sum of £75, quite a trifle when com¬ 
pared with the mines of information 
which it contains, and the delicate and 
gentlemanlike tone in which that in¬ 
formation is conveyed. And this list 
Mr.*Buckingham assures us he prints 
from a regard to the welfare of man¬ 
kind, which, if we do not mistake, is 
the very phrase used 'by Dr. Jordan 
and Co., in panegyrising their Balsam 
of Rakasiri. The worthy doctors con¬ 
vey a remedy for all disorders, as Mr. 
Buckingham conveys a knowledge of 
all Orientalism—in both cases for die 
same motive—the good of mankind, 
with the smallest idea possible of 
putting money in their purse. 
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We grieve to say it— hxii truth must 
out at last: Buckingham is a quack of 
the first order—a quack unredeemed 
a single good point. There is no¬ 
thing that the man has attempted that 
is not redolent of money. In this he 
beats a vast resemblance to old Cob- 
bett, but in this only; for Cobbett is 
a man of talent. Buckingham’s last 
campaign vpas far less bearable than that 
of the old hero of Bam Elms. Cobbett 
avowed that his design was, primarily, 
shilling gathering, and only incident¬ 
ally the good of the public. Buckmjj- 
ham sunk the design upon^his majesty s 
crowns under the cover of sheer pa¬ 
triotism. The money was thrust upon 
him as honours upon Malvolip. «Cob¬ 
bett was not so hypocritical. 

Mr. Buckingham, in various parts 
of his publications, expresses hopible 
indignation at the enormity of an India 
paper, the Calcutta John Bull, which 
professed the inconvenient principle 
that the personal character of a public 
writer might be investigated, and that 
if his own conduct in private gave the 
lie to his professions in public, it was 
fiiir ti^uppose that he was not quite 
in earnest in these professions, llea- 
soning d priori, without any reference 
to Mr. Buckingham’s case, we should 
not think it so very unreasonable ; but 
let us admit it. We, however, may take 
whathe^ias given us of his own life, 
and particularly that part of it which 
relates to his banishment from India, 
as a fair text to comment upon. We 
well know that those who clamour 
loudest for the liberty of the press are 
the most touchy upon the subject of its 
lkcntiomne%$, if a word hapj:>ens to 
be breathed against their most dainty 
selves; but when a man throws him¬ 
self open before the public, he must 
have a face more brazen than that of 
King Charles the First, at Charing 
Cross, if he thinks he is not as much 
a matter of comment as Jack Thurtell. 
We just take a trifle first from his 
book:— ' 

“ At tlie i*ei^ early age of nine years, 
I embraced, Vith the most enthusiastic 


ardour, the maritime profession, and em¬ 
barked in one of his majesty’s packets 
for a foreign station. Before I com¬ 
pleted my tenth year, I was captured, 
and, as a prisoner of war, passed several 
montlis m confinement at Corunna ; and 
before I completed my eleventh year, 
I had been matched^^with the rest of tlie 
officers and crew of the ship in which I 
sailed, a distance of many hundred miles, 
barefa-ot, through Spain and Portugal, 
from -Ccfrunna, through St, Iftgo di Com- 
postella, Vigo, Oporto, Coimbra, and 
Santannn, to Lisbon. Subseciucntly to 
this, I %dsited other countries in the 
sumo profession, and obtained a mari¬ 
time command at tlie early age of twenty- 
one.” 

That Mr. Buckingliam, with the 
“ rest of the ofticers,” [what nuik was 
he ?] might have been taken prisoner, 
IS very possible, and in no way at¬ 
taches blame to him; but that he 
walked “ barefoot” is not to be com¬ 
mended, when we recollect that, like 
his old enemy Gifford of the Qnai'tcrli^ 
Hevkwy Bloomfield tlie shepherd s 
boy, and many otlier eminent men, he 
was bSd a cobbler. It speaks against 
his industry. There is, however, a 
I-acuna in this part of his history, which 
his friend and coadjutor, Sajidford 
Arnot, will supply: — 

** I have nothing to do,” says Aniot,* 
“ with his j»rivate character, but merely 
that part of his conduct which affects 
tho i»ublic directly or indirectly. It is 
hardly worth while to go back to his 
early life, over which he himself has 
thrown a veil. All that I have to do 
with is the fact, that he was lowered 
in tlie world by his comiexioip^th the 
Indian j)ress. It may be just stated, 
tljeroforo, that he appears to have begun 
the world with a small printing-office in 
Falmoutii, There are persons who still 
recollect the words * James Buckingham, 
printert^’ stuck* up over hU door there; 
and thus commenced his connexion with 
the press. Ho is supposed to have pre¬ 
viously obtained some knowledge of 
naval matters, from some of his rela¬ 
tions being connected with a packet-, 
l»out, which j)rof)ably led to his being 
made a prisont^r, as he says, in Por¬ 
tugal; and of law, from the wisdom to 


• A Sketch of the History of tho Indian Press, during the last Ten Years ; with 
n Disclosure of the True Causes of its present^Degradation, proved to have been 
produced by tlie extraordinary and hitherto unjioard-of Conduct of Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham. With a Biographical Notice oftho Indian Cobbett, alias Peter the 
Hermit,” Printer and Methodist Preacher—Mariner, Merchant, and Traveller- 
Editor, Bubble Company Projector, ana Uirector—Newspaper-monger, “Pauper 

General of India—Itinerant Orator and Stone Quurryman. By S. Arm^' London, 
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be learnt in an attorney’s office. But 
whether it was from having too many 
trades, or from inattention to one, his 
business in Falmouth, it is said, failed. 
After this we are informed, leaving some 
movings of the spirit, he took up the 
trade of methodist preacher, and Ply¬ 
mouth is mentioned as the scene of his 
sacred functions. From these he ap¬ 
pears to have soon desisted, in order to 
* cast his bread upon the watei|;.^* 

Of these anecdotes, or of his suior 
(id crepidaniy Buckingham says not a 
word, lie is as close as wax. Com¬ 
municative he is, however, as to his 
travels. Marco Polo was a fool to 
him—-Sir John Mandeville no more 
tbari a type. We cannot re])rint the 
gazette of his iourneyinas. Here is a 
sample: — 

** I left Alexandria in the close of tlio 
year 181,'? for the coast of Syria, landed 
at Bairoot, proceeded by Tyre, Sidon, 
Acre, and Jafla, to Jerusalem; — was 
♦.compelled, by various circumstsmees, 
but more especially the disturbed state 
of the country, to traverse nearly the 
whole of Palestine, and the Gentries 
east of the •Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
tlie Ilauran, and the Decapolis ;—reached 
Damascus ;—passed sevc^ral w'eeks in tlie 
agreeable and hosi)it}ible vSocioty of Lady 
Hester Stanhope ; — visited Baalbeck, 
Lebanon, Trij»oli, Antiot:h, the Orontes, 
and Alep]>o. From tlieiice I proceeded 
into Mesopotamia; crossed the Euplirates 
at Bir; visited Ori'ah, near Flaran, the 
Ur of the (^hahloes, the birtli-place of 
A])raham the Patriarch, and Kdessa of 
th(i Greeks ; journeyed to Uiarbekr, or 
the Black City, in tlie heart of Asia 
Minor; thence to Mardiu on the 

mountainfe,' and by the groat desert of 
Rinjar to JVloosul on t)ie Tigris ; in¬ 
spected the ruins of Ninoveli, Arbela, 
Ctesiphou, and Seleucia; made exten¬ 
sive researches on the ruins of Babylon, 
identjtiod the Hanging G:krdens ^d the 
palui^c, and disc<»vered a portion oftlie an- 
<.ient wall; ascended to the summit of 
the Tower of Bahel, now still erect in 
the plain of Sliinaar, jmd at length re¬ 
posed in the celebrated city of Bagdad, 
on the btinks of the Tigfts.” 

The beadroll in Milton of the vision 
exhibited to Adam by the Archangel 
Michael is not more magnificent, 

from the destined waljs 

Of Cambalu, seat of Catliaian Can,* 

And Samarcaml by Oxus, Temir’n 
throne,** 

&c., down to 

“ Cusco m Peru, tlie richer seat 
Of Atabali|W, and yet unspoil*d 
Guiana, whose great cify Geiyon's sons 
Call El Dorado.” 


Of these wanderings he Mjrote the 
history (?) and, as usual with the inends 
of freedom, brought an action against 
Mr. W. Bankes, for saying that he, the 
said Bankes, had a share in concocting 
it. We may as well print the letter of 
Bankes on this subject, premising, of 
course, like a judge charging a jury, 
that we leave it to the jury of our 
readers to decide upon its correct¬ 
ness : — 

n. BurxiNcriAM, — After some 
anecdotes respecting your conduct, which 
ou cannot hut suspect must have come, 
owoviT lato, to my knowledge before 
iJiis time, you cannot suspect that I 
should address you otherwise than I 
shoufd the lowest of maukind. It is 
indeed with reluctance tliat I stoop to 
address you at all. It will require, 
however, no long preface to acquaint 
you with tlie object of this letter, since 
your own conscience will point it out to 
you, from the moment that you shall 
recognise a handwriting which must be 
familiar to you, since you have copied 
it, and are about to turn the tmnscript 
to account. You have hoped ^at the 
distajico of place would hefriend^rou— 
you have hoped that I should shrink 
ifroin jiroclaiming that 1 have been im¬ 
posed upon: it w'ould have been far 
more ])olitic in you to have shrunk from 
being proclaimed tho man who has im¬ 
posed, 

“ fn that advertisement by ^hicli you 
announce us your own tho works of an¬ 
other, you have at least spared me the 
humiliation of being named in the list of 
your friends, I’hough the motive of this 
is sufficiently obvious, and it furnishes 
in itself botli a proof and an aggravation 
of your culpability, yet some of those 
who are made to ajqiear in that list 
would ratlier, T am persuaded, that you 
had invaded their property, as you have 
mine, than have subjected them to so 
unmcriled a stigma. One amongst the 
number (whom you would not have 
dared even to allude to had he been 
alive) is, unhappily, uuable to repel tlie 
imputations in his owu person—1 mean 
the kite Mr. Burckhardt, w'hom you so 
imprudtmtly cite as your bosom friend, 

* The boast is rash aiuf ill-timed. 

“ Ai« you not aware that copies of a 
letter are extant, in which he styles you 
a villain—in whicli he says that the 
rogue can be brought to a sense of duty 
only by a kick ? Do you wish, then, to 
publish your own disgrace, by letting 
the world know how well you were 
known to tliat excellent person, who, 
dming the last two years of his life, 
lost no oppoilunity of testifying his con¬ 
tempt and aversion for your character. 
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*' Do not imagine that these senti¬ 
ments were conimed to the page of a 
single letter. Sheik Ibrahim was too 
open and too honourable to wish others 
to be deceived, as he had been for a 
time himself. Had his letters to me 
reached me sooner .than they did, I 
should have had timely warning to be¬ 
ware how I trusted you, and you would 
never have had that opportunity which 
you have seized of abusing my kindness 
and confidence. 

“ It is beneath me to expostulate with 
you; but I will state some facts to your¬ 
self, which 1 have already stated to 
others,—that the journey beyond Jordan 
to Dgerask and Oomkais was arranged, 
and the Arabs under engagement to con¬ 
duct me thitljer, before I ever saw^you ; 
that you introduced yourself to me by a 
letter, stating that you were intimate 
with some of my best friends, and stu¬ 
diously concealing from me (both then 
and afterwards) that you were in any 
person's employ. 

“ That it was at my invitation (1 being 
always under the supposition that you 
were a free agent) tliat you went witli 
me, having previously agreed to take 
down my notes and the journals when 1 
shoula wish it; that the whole expenses , 
of that journey were upon me ; that the 
notes and journal were in great part 
taken down from my mouth (esj^ecially 
what relates to Dgerash), with the ex¬ 
ception of that of the tw'o or three last 
days, wl^ch were written with my own 
hand, and afterwards copied fair by you ; 
but, above all, that tlie plan of the ruins 
at Dgerash was constructed and noted 
with my own hand, and tliat all the 
assistance that 1 derived from you, even 
in collecting the materials for it, was in 
your ascertaining for me tlie relutivo 
bearings of some of the buildings with 
my compass; that, as to the plan of the 
theatre, you did not even know that 1 
bad made it till you saw it at Nazareth, 

** It is hardly necessary to remind 
you, that you neitlier copied n single in¬ 
scription, nor made a single sketch on tlie 
spot, since you are, I know, incapable of 
the one, and your ignorance of Latin and 
Greek must, I should suppose, unfit you 
for the other; add to wliich, you hafl not 
a single sheet of paper on which you , 
could liave done either, if I except a 
pocket-book about four inches square. 

“ The great ground-plan was traced 
at a window of tlie convent of Nazaretli 
(as both my servants can testify), and 
you have copies from my drawings at 
the tombs at Oomkais, taken at the same 
time. These last are, probably, to fur^ 
nish tlie vignettes and appropriate en¬ 
gravings wliioh are announced. 

“ Surely you must laugh at the sxm- 
v of your subacribers when you are 


alone, with whom you are to pass for a 
draughtsman, being i^orant of the very 
first principles of design; for an accu¬ 
rate copier of inscriptions, being igno¬ 
rant of all the ancient languages; and 
for an explainer of antiquities, being in¬ 
capable of even distinguishing between 
the architecture of the Turks and the 
Homans. 

** 1 have said enough. It is in vain 
to atteftii^t to make a man sensible of in¬ 
gratitude who has been guilty of fraud. 

** What I demand is, the immediate 
restitution of those copies from my papers, 
without exception, and without your re¬ 
taining any duplicates of them. Let 
them be put into the hands of Sir Evan 
Nepean, whom I have begged that he 
will do me the favour to take charge of 
them ; and let all Uiat' portion of the 
work advertised that treats of a journey 
mado at my expense, and compiled from 
my notes, be suppressed, 1 leave you, 
otherwise, to take the consequence: 
should you persist, the matter shall bo 
notified in a manner tliat shall make 
your character as notorious in England 
and India us it is alread}' in Egypt and 
Syria. 

“ Vbu will find that ^oii have not 
duped an obscure individual, who is 
obliged to bear it and hold his tongue. 

, “ Wm. J. Bankes.” 

On this Mr. Justice I*ark observed, 
that it was pretty certain that Mr, 
Buckingham was unacquainted with 
Greek and Latin; that it was very 
improper to say that he was a villain ; 
that Bankes had not succeeded in 
proving that his friend was incapable 
of distinguishing between Turkish and 
Roman architecture; that was not 
very certain that tlie Orieniul Herald 
had had pilfered diawings, &c. from 
the defendant; and, in short, that, 
under the circumstances, the jury must, 
according to our admirable code of 
libel, <5nd against Mr. Murray, which 
they therefore did. This affair tlius 
figures in Buckingham:— 

1 have piihlished four quarto volumes 
of Travels in the East, each of which has 
been received witl^ favour [qu. 1] by the 
literary world, and have succeeded in 
bringing to a satisfactory issue my legal 
proceedings against Mr. Henry Bankes, 
the late member for Corfe C'astle, and 
IMr. W. J. Bankes, the late member for 
Cambridge, and setting myself right, 

1 hope, with all the reading and reflect¬ 
ing part of the world.” 

As the books are now forgotten, we 
may leave the reading aqd reflecting 
part of the world to adjust the claims 
of Messrs, Bankes and Buckingham as 
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they please ; adding only, that it is 
stated, and not yet denied, that a Mr. 
St.'John sets it down in a weekly 
paper that he has .vast claims upon 
Mr. B. 


“ For correcting the MS. of his book 
of Travels, and writing the better por¬ 
tion of the notes, and assisting him in 
keeping the letters of his quotations 
from the learned languages being 

printed upside down, when this * learned 
Theban* was actually unable to tell whe¬ 
ther or not the right end of the characters 
was upj>ermost! !’* 

This, one would think, was suffi¬ 
cient; but still it may be said he was 
unjustly turned out of India. lie says 
so himself. Mr. Adam, son of Mr. 
(Commissioner Adam, of the Edinburgh 
Jury Court, was the culprit. As he 
was a Whig, we do not much care; 
but here is the summing up of the loss, 
according to Buckingham himself:— 

** 1 was the victim ; and even when I 
asked, a few months afterwards, on hear¬ 
ing of proceedings against my property 
in India, too atrocious to be believed, 
and too long to be dehiiled, ibr leave 
merely to go to India for a few weeks to • 
wind up my affairs, pay my debts, re¬ 
ceive those due to me, and then quit the 
couutry for ever, these unfeeling tyrants 
(can any man designate the authors of 
such cruelty by any more appropriate 
term 1) refused me even this: so tliat, 
to the total wreck of all 1 left behind, 
amounting to at least 40,000/., was added 
the accumulation of debts, on various 
proceedings taken in my absence, pur¬ 
posely to increase my embarrassments, 
amounting to upwards of 10,000/. more ; 
thus pluiigmg an innocent and amiable 
family into almost irretrievable misery, 
for, at most, tlie indiscretion of a fatljer, 
who ventured to call in question the 
propriety of that winch the highest au¬ 
thorities of the country no soonor heard 
of, tlmn they denounced ana over¬ 
turned!!” 


Ilow hard ! But hear Arnot as to 
the matter: — 

“ Mr. Buckingham ^oes on to state, 
(Oriental Herald, vdl. ii. p. 4o9), that, 
for questioning the propriety of the ap¬ 
pointment given to lliat gentlemHU, he 
was banished from India, robbed of a 
property of 40,000/., and of an income of 
8,000/., &c.; and then, ‘ That afl ^this 
sprung originally from the calumnies of 
Mr. Bankes being believed to be true, 
and, as such, depriving Mr. Buckingham 
of the sympathy and support of honour¬ 
able men, no one acquainted with the 
fact can doubt.* 


** Enough has now been stated to shew 
that Mr. Buckingham, before he became 
coimected with the Indian press, was a 
man tottering in fortunes and in fame* 
A powerful party having then taken him 
by the hand, he was enabled, for some 
years, to resist the flood of indignation 
which rolled after him from his old asso¬ 
ciates in tlie scene of his former wan¬ 
derings ; that at last it became so strong 
as to bear him down, and at the same 
time make a total sliipwreck of the cause 
of the# Indian press, which had unfor¬ 
tunately become linked with his ill- 
fated name. 

“ Whatever a needy adventurer might 
have done, whatever shifts and expe¬ 
dients he might have had recourse to, 
of hiring his services to one, trespassing 
upon tlie rights of a second, or living 
upon a third, it was to be hoped that, 
being now engaged in a noble cause, 
and liberally supported by a generous 
public, he would adopt principles be¬ 
coming his situation. After the dis¬ 
covery of the affair of the 10,000/., I, 
for one, despaired of any such regenera¬ 
tion. So far from seeing any ground to 
hu])e that the future would make atone¬ 
ment for the past, I perceived a settled 
determination to do what has been too 
often done before, greatly to the public 
detriment, by artful men making use of 
a jirofessioii of patriotism as means of 
levying contributions on the public. 
Whether oripiot this love of money be 
the actuating motive of Mr.«Bucking- 
hain, the reader may judge ; first, from 
his incessant changes in the prices of his 
{Mihlications ; secondly, his Calcutta Jour^ 
nal share scheme, with its results; third¬ 
ly, his entering so warmly into the bubble 
companies of 18125, after his services had 
been so strongly pledged to the cause of 
the Indian press. To sum up his pre¬ 
tensions—having travelled, as he tells 
us, towards India, sometimes with a hag 
of dates on his back, at other times 
sleeping with * his sword for a pillow, 
and his shield fora coverlid ;* sometimes 
borrowing ten dollars from Mr. Bankes 
or his serviuit, and larger or smaller 
sums, as he could get them, from Air. 
Burckhardt and others, or, in failure of 
money, food to support him ; and having 
returned from liuiia a few years after¬ 
wards, with at least 10,()6o/,, (more 
probably 120,000/.), instead of describing 
himself as a martyr, he might, with 
great justice, compare himself to a poor 
Irishman, travelling over to England 
witli only a bag of potatoes on his back 
for his sustenance, and sent home to his 
,own country, four or five years after¬ 
wards, with more wealth than ever had 
been possessed by all his geneiation! 
If it be more honoui*aMe to at quirA 
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by the honest exertion of talent 
and industry than by bubble schemes 
and delusions, 1 do not know; but the 
poor Irishman should be considered a 
more respectable character than any 
Benfield or Buckingham that ever canie 
ik)m India, though loaded with all the 
riches of the East, With these remarks 
I conclude my account of the mariner, 
printer, methodist preacher, merchant, 
traveller, editor, Egyptian trading com¬ 
pany and Tywamhale mining director, 
public lecturer, and stone-quarryritnn,—• 
the professions whicli have at lust be¬ 
come the object of his matured and en¬ 
lightened choice/* 

The fiict of the matter is, that 
Buckingham has m(ule money by being 
deported from India. The pcdicy of 
that deportation is another question. 

As for his lectures, we find that he 
quotes—pretty much like his quondam 
associate, D. L. Richardson, the dia¬ 
mond poet—1. the Cnlediynian Mer~> 
cury ; 2. the Evening Edinburgh Cou- 
rant; 3. the Edinburgh Observer; 

4. the Edinburgh JAterary Journal; 

5. Aberdeen Journal; 6. Aberdeen 
Chronicle; 7. Dundee Courier; 8. 
Glasgow Chronicle; 9. Glasgow Free 
Press; 10. Glasgow Herald ; 11. Car¬ 
lisle Journal; 12. Greenock Adver¬ 
tiser; 13. York Herald; 14. Go/Fs 
Liverpool Advertiser; Liverpool 
Chronicle 4 16. Liverpool Times; 17. 
Manchester Times; 18. Manchester 
Guardian; 19. Hirmingham Gazelle; 
^0. .Bristol Journal; 21. Leeds Pa¬ 
triot; 22. Leeds Mercury; 23. Liver¬ 
pool Mercury; and some dozen others, 
the unanimity of which in his favour 
is as wondrous, and as difficult to he 
accounted for, as the great and uni¬ 
versal suavity with which the London 
newspapers speak of a new novel, in 
those paragraphs over which the in¬ 
exorable old Times writes “ Adver- 
tisement,'' but which every other jour¬ 
nal keeps mute, in the hope of cheating 
the Stamp Office. 

Once more, and to conclude,* we 
give Amofs view of the case:— 

** His last shift, his public lectiues on 
the eastern world, deserve u concluding 
remark. I was once in hopes that these 
would he productive of some good, by 
exciting attention towards Indian af¬ 
fairs. That he would Btir heaven and 
earth to do this, 1 felt assured—as the 
more auditors the more * crowns,* (not* 
of martyrdom!) The degree of success 
he has met with in this hai^ not, Iiow- 
ever, been without the usual alloy otf 


evil, as, partly to create neater interest, 
and partly to vent his spleen against the 
East India Company, he has drawn pic¬ 
tures so exaggerated, that while they 
have dazzled the multitude of ignorant 
believers, they have lowered his credit 
with persons who really know India. 

As an example how this be 
done: There is, I am told, in the Edin¬ 
burgh Museum, some specimens of 
earth, libelled * Species of clay eaten 
by the natives and country-boms in the 
East Indies, presented by Miss Tytler, 
of Mongbeer,* A gentleman horn in 
India, who had lived long near that 
place without ever hearing of such a 
tiling, w'^as struck with astonishment at 
meeting this piece of information, for 
the Jjrst time^ in Scotland ; but, on more 
minute in(}uiry, found that children, and 
others of a certain morbid appetite, are 
fond of chewing this species of clay, 
just as similar individuals in England 
pick chalk from the walls, &c. It is 
easy for any ingenious man to collect 
facts like this, and say to an audience 
ignorant of India—* See W’hat a mi¬ 
serable country ! One part of the people 
are forced to eat clay, and others to sub¬ 
sist ujioii the grains jiicked from the 
. excrement of cattle ! The revenue arises 
from, or is employed to hire, prostitutes 
at the temples of idols ; the public offi¬ 
cers to collect pilgrims togeffier for de¬ 
struction under the wheels of Jugger¬ 
naut; the people are not half clothed, 
and some go stark naked about the 
streets ; the w'omen are imprisoned for 
life in the houses of their male relations, 
drowned at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna, or burned on the funeral 
pile of their hUi?bands ; the aged men 
are suffocated with mud thrust into their 
mouths on the banks of the Ganges; the 
young men go about with hoops or ropes 
pulled through their flesh, and iron 
skewers tlirust through their tongues, 
or swing aloft, suspended by liooks 
fixed in their backs; while many live 
by carFying ‘Tat’ Europeans on their 
backs like horses,* £tc. &c. 

“ In tills country, where there are so 
many thousands who do not know how 
to gt*t rid of their time and money, such 
a woful and wonderful picture of misery 
< must attract attention; and many, in¬ 
stead of amusing an idle hour with look¬ 
ing at ‘ learned cats* and the ‘ calcu¬ 
lating pig,* will no doubt prefer listen¬ 
ing to the no less ‘learned* Eastern tra- 
vellpr. In this there would be no harm; 
but, unfortunately, in the crowd there 
come a few who really know India, and 
every mistatement and distorted fact ex¬ 
cites in their mind a degree of disgust 
imd indignation, which, when collected, 
und acting upon the British government. 
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will create a feeling of aversion and dis* 
trust towards all the advocates of reform 
as mere quacks and impostors; and thus, 
as in every former instance, the delusions 
practised on the public will end in dis¬ 
appointment and injury, after exciting 
a certain idle curiosity and clamour, and 
putting a certain number of ‘ crowns’ 
into the pocket of tlie performer, who 
now aims at something more substantial 
than the hopes of a crown of maltyrdom, 
which may have at first drawn Iiim 


into the pulpit to lecture in a 
cause.” 

In short, the man is a quack; and, 
what is worse, a found-out quack. It 
was impossible not to notice him as a 
preliminary to papers on the present 
state of the East India question; but 
having thus cleared away the rubbish, 
we proceed next month to speak some- 
tliing sensible on the very grave and 
important matters which concern India. 


A LAMENT. 


Ain — ** Teach, oh! teach me to forget,'* 


When the dawn of youth was round me, 
And the future shining fair, 

One fond dream of pure 15ve bound me,— 
Now ’tis past, and I despair! 

Though 1 bring no mournful token, 

And with tearless grief deplore, 

Well 1 know my heart is broken — 

Still it loves, but hopes no more! 


Like the tree, in storm unfolding 

Jluds that slept wlien skies were clear, 
Was my love, its voice withholding 
Till ray day of life grew drear; — 
Fervent vows were all unspoken, 

Hush’d within my deep heart’s core; 
Now I know that heart is broken — 

Still it loves, but hopes no more ! 

In the hour of lonely feeling, 

When I shun the cold and rain, 

Then, ah ! then, a bright revealing 
Seems to smile away my pain! 
Fancy’s gift—delusive giver!— 

What is all her spells restore ? 
Sunlight on a frozen river— 

Still it shines, but warms no more! 
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THE BEtL OF ST. REOIS. 


By the Author of " Sir Andrew Wylie/* S^c. 8^c. 


* • • Father Nicholas having 

assembled a considerable number of 
the Indians whom he had converted, 
settled them in the village wWch is 
now called St. Regis, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. Tlie situation is 
one of the most beautiful on that noble 
river, and the village at this day the 
most picturesque in the country. The 
houses, high roofed and of a i^rlnch 
appearance, are Scattered^ round the 
semicircle of a little bay, and on a 
projecting headland stands the chur<5h, 
with its steeple glittering with a viva¬ 
city inconceivable by those who have 
not seen the brilliancy of the tin roofs 
of Canada contrasted in the sunshine 
with the dark woods. 

Tliis little church is celebrated for 
the legend of its bell. 

When it was erected, and the steeple 
completed, Fatlier Nicholas look occa¬ 
sion, in one of his sermons, to infonn 
his simple dock that a bell was as 
necessary to a steeple as a priest is to 
a church; iuid exhorted them, therefore, 
to collect as many furs as would enable 
him to procure one from France. The 
Indians were not sloths in the perform¬ 
ance of this pious duty. Two bales 
were speedily collected and shipped 
for Havre de Grace, and in due time 
the worthy ecclesiastic was informed 
that the bell was purchased and put on 
board the GraM Monargue^ bound for 
Quebec. 

It happened that this took place 
during one of those wars which the 
French and English are naturally in 
the habit of waging against one ano¬ 
ther, and tiie Grand MonarguCy in con¬ 
sequence, never reached her destina¬ 
tion. She was taken by a New Eng¬ 
land prirateer, and carried into Salem, 
where the ship and cargo were con¬ 
demned as prize, and sold for the cap- 
tors. Tlie bell was bought for the 
town of Deerfield, on the Connecticut 
river, where a church liad been recently 
built, to which that great preacher the 
Rev. John Williams was appointed. < 
With much labour it was carried to 
the village, and duly elevated to the 

belfry. 


When Father Nicholas heard of ibis 
misforrtir|p, he called his flock together 
and told them of the purgatorial condi¬ 
tion of the bell in the hands of the 
heretics, and what a laudable enter¬ 
prise it would be to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, 
as inspiring as that bf the hermit Peter. 
The Indians lamented to one another 
tlie deplorable unbaptised state of the 
l^ell. Of the bell itself they had no 
very clear idea; but they knew that 
Father Nicholas said mass and preached 
in the church, and tliey understood the 
bell was to perform some analogous 
service in the steeple. Their wonted 
activity in the chase was at an end; 
they sat‘in groups on the margin of the 
river, communing on the calamity which 
had befallen the belf; and some of them 
* roamed alone, ruminating on the means 
of rescuing it. The squaws, who had 
been informed that its voice would be 

I ^ 

heal’d farther than the roaring of the 
rapids, and that it was more musical 
tlian the call of the whip-poor-will in 
the evening, moved about in silence 
and dejection. All were melancholy, 
and finely touched with a holy entlm- 
siasm ; many fasted, and some volun¬ 
tarily subjected themselves to severe 
penances, to procure relief for tlie cap¬ 
tive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew 
near. 

The Marquis de Vaudrieul, the Go¬ 
vernor of Canada, resolved to send an 
expedition ag^nst the British colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire : 
the command was given to Major Her- 
tel de Houville ; and one of the priests 
belonging to tlie Jesuits* College at 
Quebec informod^Kather Nicholas, by a 
'pious vm^ageur, of the proposed incur¬ 
sion. The Indians were immediately 
assembled in the church; the voyageur 
was elevated in the midst of the con- 
grecgidion, and Fatlier Nicholas, in a 
solemn speech, pointed him out to their 
veneration as a messenger of glad tid¬ 
ings. He then told them of the warlike 
preparations at Quebec, and urged 
them to ,|oin the expedition. At the 
conclusion, the whole audience ro.se, 
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giving the war-whoop ; tlien simulta¬ 
neously retiring to their houses, they 
began to paint themselves with their 
most terrible colours for battle, and, as 
if animated by one will at their council 
fire, they resolved to join the expedi¬ 
tion. 

It was in the depth of winter when 
they set out to unite themselves with 
De Rouville's party at the.fbrt of 
Chambly. Father Nicholas, with a 
tall staff and a cross on the top of it, 
headed them; and, as they marched off, 
their wives and children, in imitation 
of the hymns which animated the de¬ 
parture of the first omsadersmnder the 
command of Godfrey de Boulogne, 
chanted a sacred song which the holy 
father had especially taught them for 
the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a 
journey of incredible fatigue, as the 
Freiicli soldiers were mounting their 
sleighs to proceed to lake Champlain. 
Tlie Indians followed in the track of 
the sleighs, witfi the perseverance pecu¬ 
liar to their character. Father Nicnolaa;, 
to be the more able to do his duty when 
it might be required, rode in a sleigh 
with De RouvUle. 

In this order and array, the Indians, 
far behind, followed in silence until the 
whole party had rendezvoused on the 
borders of lake Champlain, which, 
being frozen, and the snow^j^ut thinly 
upon it, was chosen for their route. 
Wanned in their imaginations witli the 
unhappy.captivity of the bell, the In¬ 
dians plodded solemnly their weary 
way; no symptom of regret, of fatigue, 
or of apprehension, relaxed their steady 
countenances; they saw witli equal in¬ 
difference the black and white inter¬ 
minable forest on the shore, on the one 
hand, and the dread and dreary desert 
of tlie snowy ice of the “lake, Sn the 
other. 

The French soldiers began to suffer 
extremely from the toil of wading 
through the snow, and belield with 
admiration and envy^Ae facility with 
which the Indians, in their snow shoes, 
moved over the surface. No contrast 
could be greater than the patience of 
Father Nicholas’s proselytes and the 
irritability of the Frenchmen. * 

When they reached the spot on 
which the lively and pretty town of 
Burlington now stands, a general halt 
was ordered, that the necessary ar- 
fangements might be made to pene¬ 
trate the forest towards the settled 


parts of Massachusetts. In starting 
mom this point, Father Nicholas was 
left to bring up his division, and De 
Rouville led his own with a compass 
in his hand, taking the direction ot 
Deerfield. Nothing that had been yet 
suffei^d was equal to the hardships 
endured in this march. Day after day 
the Frenchmen went forward with in¬ 
defatigable bravery,—a heroic contrast 
to the panics of their countrymen in 
the Russian snow-storms of latter 
times. But tliey were loquacious; and 
the roughness of their course and the 
entangling molestation which they en¬ 
countered .from the underwood, pro¬ 
voked their riialedictions and excited 
tlieir •gesticulations. The conduct of 
the Indians was far different; animated 
with holy zeaf, their constitutional taci- 
turrtity had something dignified—even 
sublime, in its sternness. No murmur 
escaped them; their knowledge of tra¬ 
velling the woods instructed them to 
avoid many of the annoyances which 
called fortli the pestes and sacrcs of 
their not less brave but more vocife¬ 
rous companions. 

• Long before the party had reached 
their destination, Fallier Nicholas was 
sick of his crusade ; the labour of 
threading the forest had lacerated his 
feet, and the recoiling boughs had, 
from time to time, by his o^yn inad¬ 
vertency in following too closely be¬ 
hind his companions, sorely blained, 
even to excoriation, his cheeks. Still 
he felt tliat he was engaged in a sancti¬ 
fied adventure; he recalled to mind the 
martyrdoms of the saints and the per¬ 
secutions of the fathers, and the glory 
that would redound to himself in all after 
ages by the redemption of the bell. 

On the evening of the 29th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1704, the expedition arrived 
within two miles of Deerfield, without 
having been discovered. De Rouville 
ordered his men to halt, rest, and re¬ 
fresh themselves until midnight, at 
whicti hour he gave orders that the 
village should be attacked. 

• The surface of the snow was frozen, 
and crackled beneath the tread. With 
great sagacity, to deceive the English 
garrison, De Rouville directed, that in 
advancing to the assault, his men should 
frequently pause, and then rush for a 
short time rapidly forward. By this 
ingenious precaution, the sentinMs in 
the town were led to imagine that the 
sound came from the irregular rustle 
of tlie wind through the luden branches 
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At day-break all the Indians^ althdugh 
gireatly exhausted sby the &tigue of the 
night, Waited' in a body, and requested 
the holy father to cohduct theai to the 
bell, that they might perform their ho¬ 
mages and testify their veneration for 
St. FatRer Nicholas was not a little 
disconcerted at this solemn request, and 
DeItouville, with manyofthe French¬ 
men, who M^e witnesses, laatghed at 
it most unrigntSously. But the father 
was not entirely discomnted. As the 
Indians had never heard a bell before, 
he obtained one of the soldiers from 
De Rouville, and despatched him to 
ring it. The sound, in the silence of 
the frosty dawn and the still woods, 
rose loud and deep; it was to the 
simple ears of the Indians as the voice 
of an oracle ; they tiembled, and were 
filled with wonder and awT. ' 

The bell was then taken from the 
belfry, and fastened to a beam with a 
cross-bar at each end, to enable it to^ 
be carried by four men. In this way 
the Int^aus proceeded witli it home¬ 
ward, exulting in the deliverance ofthe 

miraculous organ.” But it was soon 
found too heavy for the uneven track 
they had to retrace, and, in conse¬ 
quence, when they reached their start¬ 
ing point, on the shore of lake Cham¬ 
plain, they buried it, witli many bene¬ 
dictions from Father Nicholas, until 
they could eome with proper means 
to cany it away. 


^ A? soevH u toe wu broken up, 
.fattier Nicholas assembled them agag^ 
o^urch, sm4> having procured a 
•yok^ of dken, they ^pzpce^ed to bring 
in the* bell. ^ In the mean time all the 
squaws and papposseshad been inform¬ 
ed .of its m^ellous peuvers and capa- 
cit^JS, and the arrival of it was looked 
to as bne of th*e greatest events/* in the » 
womb did it prove for 

short^oi^eir anticipations. One even¬ 
ing, while they were talking and com¬ 
muning togedier,, a mighty sound was 
heard approaching in the 'woods; it 
rose louder and louder; they listened, 
they wondered, aSid began to shout and 
cry, “ It is the bell.” 

It was so. Presently the oxen, sur¬ 
rounded by the Indians, were seen 
advancing from the woods; the be^pn 
wa.s laid across their shoulders, and, as 
the bell swung between them, it sound¬ 
ed wide and far. On the top of the 
beam a rude seat was erected, on 
whicli sat Father Nicholas, the most 
triumjfljbant of mortar men, adorned 
^itli a wreath round his temples; the 
oxen, too, were difnamented with gar¬ 
lands of flc»vers. In this triumphal 
array, in the calm of a beautiful evening, 
when the leaves were still and green, 
and while the roar of Le longue i^ulte 
rapid, softened by distance, rose like 
the hum of a pagan multitude rejoicing 
in the ra||oration of an idol, they ap- 
proachedthe village. 

The bell, in due season, was elevated 
to its place in the steeple, and, at 
the wonted i.ours of matins and ves¬ 
pers, it still cheers with its cleW and 
swelling voice tlie solemn woods and 
the majestic St. Lawrence. 
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Hi 

Trembling I rojoice. 

Nor would believe tbe Voice, 

If tbat the Ktemftl ^ere 
Not the Great Plftniber ' 

For, oh ^ I know, I feel 
I am a sinner still — 

Should know, should feel the sinie, 
J he sorrow and the shame, 

Albeit Deity my spot 
More <ik9arly shewn to me had not, 
l^nveilin^ to my wiser view 
1 he wounded souVs condition true. 

With bended knee, 

Astoiiislied and intenselr praying. 
My soul rejoices nt the saying • 

Tlidt I my God shall see * 


Oh ' meditate the thouj^hl divine, 

J hou thought capacious soul ol mine, 

W ho near the boHj^ grove art eve i 
Yet art eternal, an* shalt peiish neier ' 

Not that thou venturest iko 
T he Hiftiest of all to go — 

Much umonsidored, never pfized 
Ne’er celebrated, ne’er agnised ' 

Celestial grices 

Have in the Sanctuary their Iw elling places, — 
hrom afar only but one softened glimmer, 

So that tljerewith I die not suddenlv— 

One beam, which night of earth tor me makes dimmer, 
Of 1 liy brighrglory let me see ' 


The mail how groat ^ who thus his j)rayer preferred 
“ Grace have I lound of 1 hee ’ 

Then shew Ihy glory unto me — 

Thusdired, ind b> tl»e Iiifiiuto was heird * 

That Land of Golgotha he iievt r < ntered , — 

Once, only once, be failed in God to trust — 

An e uly death avenged the doubt he ventured ' — 
How great proved him a ])nnibhment so just * 

Iliin hid the Father on the clouded Hill, 

1 he hilial Glorj /mssed the finite o i r, — 

God of God spake * llie trump the while was still, 
Nor did the thunder’s voice on Sinai roar • 

Now, in that cloud of seeming night 
He sees already, in the light 
Of day, no shade makes visibler, • 

Long centuries—(so we aver) — 

Beyond the bounds of time , *and, feeling free 
Of moments passed successively 
Thy glory now beholdeth he— 

Holy' holy ' holy' 


Most nameless rapture of my soul' 

Thought of the Vision blest to come ' 

My great assurance and my gos^' 

The Rock whereon I stand, and gaze up to my bearenl) 
When that the terrors both of Sin and Death 
Fearfully threat to prostrate me beneath. 
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Upon this rock, oh \ let me stand. 

Thou whom the Dead of God behold f 
When grasped in tlie almighty hand 
Of Death, that may not be conUolled !•' 

My soul, above mortality ^ 

Exalt thyself! Look up, end see — 

Behold the Father's glory radiant shine 
Jn the human face of Jesus ('hrist divine ! 

Dosatma ! let the loud Hosanna tell — 

The plenitude of Deity 
Doth in tlie man Christ Jesus dwell 
V et scarcely sounds the cheiub’s harp — it shakes ' 

•Scarce sounds lliervoice—it trembles—trembles ! Tsow it wakes f 
Hosanna ' Hosunim ! 

'J lie plenitude of Deity 
Doth in the humanity 
Of Clnist Jesus dwell! 


Kven then, when oij,our world shone brighter still 
A god-heam, aiiu lledemption did fulfil 
That j)Toj»hecy of blood — when he kn<*w scorn 
And woe, wheret(» none else w'as ever born — 
Unseen by mortals, CJljerubiin beheld 
The Father’s glory, unexcell'd, 

Shine in the face, where aye it shone, 

Gf the co-etenial Son ’ 


1 see—I see tlie Witness ! Lo 
Seven midnights, sore perj)lexed, had he 
Doubted, and witli severest agony 
Adoring, wrestled so ! —• 

Yes, him 1 see — 

To him aj>i)ear8 the Risen ! His hands explore 
I’he wounds diWne; and npw perceivotli he 
(About him heaven and earth expire ’) 

In the Son’s face the glory of Ins Sire ! — 

I hear him ! He exclaims- - in doubt no more — 

(About him heaver and eartii expire 

** Thou art my Lord and (iod— the (iod w'hora I adore !’ 


This Ode, if one of considerable 
piety, and enthusiastic in a high de¬ 
gree, IS, nevertheless, difficult of a^)- 
rehension to the ordinary reader. Us 
eauties are recondite, and to be sought 
for, as the ideal is in nature, but not in 
vain: they will surely be found by 
those ca])able of such investigation. In 
a word, it is completely Klopslockian. 
The Odes of Klopstock, to a careless 
reader, or one unacquainted with his 
peculiar genius and characteristic style 
in these singular productions, tye apt 
to appear like compositions elaborated 
with much effort. In fact, not long 
ago, it was stated by an English critic, 
deceived by the deserved popularity of 
the Messiahy that this epic was the fruit 
of the poet’s immediate inspiiations, 
and that his Odes weie mere hot-house 
plants and artificial products. I'he 

contrary, however, is the fact. « 
The Messiah was written slowly, nnd 
with difficulty; and its plan and exe¬ 
cution arc both very defective, llis 


Odes, on the contrary, are classics in 
their way—original and almost fault- 
l(*ss productions. They have, however, 
from their peculiar style and unique 
construction, been hitherto considered 
as untranslatable. Into French, they 
certainly may be; but assuredly they 
might be made to slide pretty easily 
into * English verse, and hitch with 
comparative facility even into rhyme. 
Klopstock’s fame, indeed, in his own 
country, celebrated as he is as the au¬ 
thor of the Messiah, is principally 
grounded on •Sys Odes; and it may 
be truly said, that in lyric composition 
he is unsurpassed. He strains too 
much, certainly, after new ideas; his 
conceptions are too frequently abstruse, 
and his illustrations far too far-fetched. 
Ibe catachresis is his favourite figure of 
speech—indeed, almost his only figure; 
for, with this exception, he appears to 
have despised ev^ thing resembling 
it tropical style. Tnere is a bareness 
of diction and a barremicsiS of imagery 
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—as, for instance, in tlie above Ode— 
which the vult?ar can make nothing of, 
because they find nothing of what they 
have been accustomed to consider as 
poetry, and which abounds so muciT in 
liis ]\Ii'ssuth. But if there is bareness 
of diction and barrenness of imagery, 
there is, instead,—what very seldom 
js found in union with tliat flond im- 
jKTtinenoe wliich is so very popular, 
because it is addressed to those who 
are capable of the semution only, and 
not the snisf, of what is truly poetical, 

■—there is thought. Klopslock’s 
are not comjiact of the ]'octry of words 
*—they are the finest exemplifications 
of tlie poetry of thought ever t^xcogi- 
tated from an elevated mind. Depth, 
jiower, sublimity,—these are their at¬ 
tributes. Yet, let It not be rashly 
deemed that they are wanting in the 
requisites of language — (*od forbid! 
They manifest a mastery over his native 
tongue, and an abundance of language, 
such as no poet, in any country, ever 
exhibited more of, except, perhaps, our 
own Milton. Jake Milton, Klopstook 
created a style of his own—colloca¬ 
tions of phrase, and a march of verse, 
to which the phraseology and the versi- 
tication of other pools is mere jirose in 
loose metre. But this mastery and 
abundance of laiiuua'’e was not dis- 

o o 


played in wrapping round and round 
and round about, with gorgeous dra- 
ery, a mean and inane conception; 
ut in abvays being ready wdth the 
only appropriate expression for the 
idea which was sought to ho embodied. 
Embodied it was: it started forth ab- 
nqjtly in its gigantic proportions ; but 
it was not drajieried ■— nay, it was 
scarcely apparelled. Magnificent be¬ 
yond example as were his ideas in 
these s^ibliino effusions,' they startle 
from their nakedness, and overwludm 
will) tin ir impetuosity of movement. 
Were these Odes properly tmnsLiUMl 
into I'higlLsh, we feel e(‘ftain that they 
would give a new character to inucli of 
our naticfual poetry, and influence he- 
neficialiy its spirit and form. They 
would turn the attention of the jioetical 
stuefent to the matter, rather than the 
manner, of poesy ; — they would shew 
him how to compose witlii* thoughts 
rather than words, with ideas rather 
than images—how to create, in the 
true sense of the word, rather than to 
comhiiie ; — in a w'ord, they would 
teach him to avoid commonplaces, and 
*to ascend, with a bold eagle-vving, 
into the region of originality, sub¬ 
limity, and power! 

The following Ode, probiVdy, may 
wear a more popular aspect: — 


UrHM.lN ANP TIIPSM'I.P4. 

“ Ha ! there comes he, wdth sweat, with Uomaii blood, 
With battlc-chist bedeck’d ! Never so fair 
Was Tlonmin — never flamed 
Bis eyc’ ao brightly yet I 

Come ! for desire I tremble ! Koach to me 
'J’ho eagle, the blood-dropping sword ! Come, hreatlie 
Here—rest in mine embrace 
From tlie too fearful tight! 

may wipe away the sweat 

Off from thy brow, and from thy cheek the blood — 
Bow glow’s thy cheek ! 'I’hus ne’er 
Xhubiielda Berman loved ! 

Not even tl^, vhen in the oak-shade*first 
With thj^ brown arm tliou wilder compass’d me ; 
Flying, 1 stayed, and saw 
'rh’ undying fame in thee 

Which now is tliine. Relate it all in groves. 

That timidly Augustus, with his gods, 

Drinks nectar now—that more 
Immortal Herman is !’* 

“ Why curlest thou my hair 1 Lie^ not the dumb 
Dead father before us ? Oh, had his host 
Augustus led—there he 
JMisjht lie vet bloodier 
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** Herman —nay, let me raise thy sinking hair, 

That o*er the garland threat its tresses may ; — 
Siegmjir is with the gods ! — 

Follow—nor weep for him !’* 


It may be necessary to explain this 
Ode. Under the popular name of 
Herman, Klopstock celebrated the 
great Arminius, the chieftain of the 
Chemschians, a lril>e in northern Oor- 
many. After serving in Illyria, and 
there learning the Roman arts ^f war¬ 
fare, Arminins returned to his native 
country, and fotight successfully for 
its independence, defeating the Roman 
legions, undej* the command of X'^anis, 
with great slaughter, which defeat so 
mortified the proconsul and ^sotne of 
his officers, that he killed himself, and 
they followed his example. His Iiead 
was afterw’ards sent to Augustus, jvho 
was so concerned for the defeat, that 
he for some months let tin* hair of his 
head and beard grow, and sometimes 
knocked his head against tlie door, 
crying ovit, Quintilius V^arus, give 
me my legions again ! ” And ever 
after he observed the anniversary of 
this calamity as a day of sorrow and • 
mourning. 

Upon tliis hero’s fortunes Klopstock 


wrote three bardits, or choral dramas, 
and several odes. The above the ce¬ 
lebrated Angelica Kauffman selected 
for the illustration of her pencil, and 
presented the picture to the ])oet, with 
some otfier illustrations of his works, 
in token of her admiration. It was 
her own portrait, in the character of 
Thusnelda, (the heroic wife of Ar¬ 
minins), attired in a purple vest, a 
quiver sus]>ended over the shoulder, 
the anns almost bare, encircled with 
wreaths of wild flow'ers intermingled 
with oak leaves, in which she clasjis a 
Roman eagle, whereon her eyes are 
rivetted with an expression of rap¬ 
turous delight. 

In these compositions, Klopstock 
indulged his patriotic affection. Our 
love of country is not less intense than 
his; and it is with this feeling that we 
translate the following Ode, in which 
the ]H>et places in com])etition the two 
muses of (Jermany and England, not 
niggardly denying her due praise to 
the latter: — 


Tin: TWO mi'St:s. 

1 saw—oh, tell me, saw I what now is, 

Or what shall he 1—with BritainV Muse 1 saw 
The German in the race compete, 

My ardent for the crowning goal. 

There, where the prospect terminates, tw(» goals 

Closed tlie career. Oaks of the forest one 
Sliaded ; and near the other w'aved 
Palms in the glimmer of tlie eve. 

To contest used, the Muse of .Albion stept 

Into the arena proudly, as when she 

Dared mate tlie Grecian Muse, and brave 
ITie heroine of the Capitol. | „ 

She saw her young and trembling rival, who 

With high emotion trembled ; yea, lier cheek 
With rosea, worthy of victory, 

Glowed, and her golden liair flow' wide, 

Witli pain already in her throbbing breast, ^ 

She held the breatli restrrfined ; hung, forward bent. 
Towards the goal;—tlie lierald raised 
His trump—her eyes awam drunkenly. 

Proud of thy courage, of liersolf^ thee scanned 

The lofty Britoness with noble glance, 

Tuiscone. “ Yes, near the bar<ls 
I grew w'ith thee in oaken groves ; — 

But I was told thou wert no more. O Muse ! 

Pardon, if tliat thou art immortal, me 
Pardon, that now 1 first am taught 
What at the goal I'll belter learn ! 
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Yonder it stands ;—but mark tbe furtlier one ! 

See'st thou its crown t This courage thus suppressed, 
This silence proud, this look of fire 
Fixed on the earth — 1 know it well! 

Yet, ponder once again, ere sounds to thee 

The henild’s dangerous signal. Strove not I 
With her of old Thermopyl®, 

And eke with her of the Seven Hills V* 

She spake. The^olemii, the decisive time 

Approaches wUh the herald. With a look 
Of ardour spake Teulona quick — 

“ Thee 1, admiring, love, O Muse ! 

But dearer yet love immortality 

And yonder palms ! Oh,-—-if thy genius will, - 

Touch them before me ;—but, e’en then, ^ 

W ill 1 seize likewise on the crown ! 

Oh, how I tremble! Ye inimor'jal gods ! 

1 haply may reach first the goal sublime ! — 

Then may 1 feel, O liriloiiess ! 

'J’hv hniath on my loose flywing locks!” 

Tlie herald clanged. With eagle speed they flew-,— 

'I'heir far career smoked u]) with dust, like clouds j— 
I looked — beyond the oak the dust, 

Still billowing, hid tliem from my sight! 


In this graceful manner the poet 
leaves the victory undecided. The 
oak, in the above Ode, is emblematic , 
of patriotic poetry, and tbe palm-tree 
of religious poetry, as derived from the 
East. 

We must return for a moment to the 
subject of the first Ode. It was writ¬ 
ten as a recollection of a high state of 
enthusiasm into which Klopstock was 
thrown, upon occasion of the death of 
his wife, Meta Klopstock, who shews 
so interestingly to tlie English reader in 
liichardson's Correspondemr. In a 

letter to ('raraer, Klopstock gives an 
account of her dying moments. It is 
too touching to be here inserted. lie 
afterwards wrote a senes of letters to 
his departed Meta, in which he de¬ 
scribes bis feelings of [)iws ecsiasy, at 
tbe moment of her departure, which 
were such (so he describes them) as 
he should have felt for a martyr over 
whom he had seen heaven open. After 
her death, he wept jjpt; nor yet was 
he in that state of emotion in which , 
one cannot weep. “ She is not far 
from me,'' he said; “ and Thou wert 
not far from me : we were both in the 
hand of the Omnipresent!” After ^ome 
time, he wished to see that which, Just 
before, they had called his Meta. They 
prevented him ; and a second stillness 
aime into his soul, and he said to one 
f)f his I'riends, “ Then I will forbear: 


she will rise ag*ain!” On the following 
night, he felt a renewal of a mystical 
feeling,which he once experienced in his 
youtli, when he thought himself dying, 
with the addition of a sweet stillness 
never felt by him before. The hour 
was blessed, and convinced him of his 
fiwn salvation. He indulged in dreams 
of lier iclicity,though iraperfedlly. His 
soul ex[)anded, and detached itself 
from earth, and rose, as in this same 
Ode on tlie Contemplation or Beatific 
Vision of God, until he beheld, in 
idea, the revelations, made to the seer 
of the Apocalypse, of the Lamb on 
Mount Sion, adorned with glorious 
w^ounds, and encircled by the re¬ 
deemed, whose harps resounded as 
the sea, and as the voice of thunder. 

1 will take leave of thee," he ex¬ 
claims, “ no more! We are both in 
the hand of Him who is every where!” 

To so high a state of mystical en¬ 
thusiasm could Klopstock exalt his 
feeliJigs. It was under the influence 
of such inspiration that he expressed 
the assured belief of the truth, as it is 
illustrated in the records of revelation. 
These were grounds of faith and con¬ 
solation indeed I Only Uiose who 
have arrived at such elevation of spirit 
can properly appreciate the force of 
the evidence, or the degree of the 
Assurance. 
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THE STATE OF THE FI 

From a very early period of the Chris¬ 
tian era an intercourse existed between 
Russia and Greece, a circumstance that 
would doubtless have contributed ma¬ 
terially to the civilisation of the former, 
had not the difference of religious faith, 
as w^ellas of national manners, checked 
improvement. These obstacles were, 
in a considerable degree, removed by 
the conversion of Vladimir the (iroat. 
In the tenth century the arts hnmd 
their way into Russia: temples were 
erected on the models of the Greek 
churches, and they were adorned with 
mosaic paintings and sculpture. ^Phere 
is every reason, too, to suppose that, 
but for tlie calamitous wars and poli¬ 
tical disorders which afterwards ha¬ 
rassed Russia, that country would, in 
tlie thirteenth and fourteenth cenlunes, 
have been for the rest of Europe what 
Kurope was for Russia in tlie reign of 
I’eter the (beat. 

Subsequently, when they had suc¬ 
ceeded in casting off the yoke of the 
Monguis, the Russian monarchs per¬ 
ceived the necessity of enlightening and 
humanising their subjects. Foreign 
aitists were invited to settle in their 
dominions; yet they effected no sen¬ 
sible improvement, nor was there any 
reciprocity of feeling lietween them and 
the people whom tliey had been called 
to instruct. Russia needed a bold and 
commanding spirit, capable at once of 
exciting and directing its hitherto torpid 
energies—a regenerating geniu«. Such 
a one she found in tlie person of l*e!er. 
With a mind capable of conceiving tlie 
loftiest plans, aiul gifted with resolu¬ 
tion and promptitude that surmounted 
every obstacle, this enlightened monarch 
determined to call into action the men¬ 
tal powers of tlie people whom he go¬ 
verned, to break down the barrier that 
had hitherto separated Russia from civi¬ 
lised Europe, and to let in upon her 
that intellectual light which had so* long 
been excluded. With an influence of 
which there exists, perhaps, no corre¬ 
sponding example throughout all his- 
tory, Peter moulded a vast empire to 
his single will. He resolved to trans- 
plant, not only the severer sciences, but 
likewise the finer arts, into the North ; 
and with this view, he did not content 
himself with inviting over foreigners*, 


NF, AUTS IN RUSSIA. 

but sent out many Russian youths of 
talent, that they might obtain instruc¬ 
tion in other countries. Among these 
were Zemtzov and Yeropkin, who ac¬ 
quired distinction as architects; Ni- 
kishin, Matviev, Zakharov, Merkuriev, 
and Vassilievsky, as painters. Nikishin, 
in partijular, enjoyed the eniperor s 
favour, and wxs appointed portrait- 
painter to the court. Of the works of 
these artists little can, at present, be 
said with confidence; yet the produc¬ 
tions generally attributed to Matviev 
d isplay considerable beauties,—-correct¬ 
ness of design, powerful colouring, and 
much grace of execution. lie may very 
fairly be classed with some of the ablest 
musters of the Dutch school. From the 
time of J’eter, the churches, especially 
in the two capitals of the empire, began 
to he erected in a superior style, and 
were adorned with handsome paintings. 
(Jn their return from abroad, the artists 
do not apjiear to have wanted either 
encouragement or employment: their 
numbers, too, gradually increased, as 
they formed pupils of their own, who, 
in their turn, instructed others. Inpro- 
yiortion as the arts spread Uiemselves, 
their patrons became more numerous, 
and th(*y were more and more appre¬ 
ciated; while the palaces, churclies, 
and elegant private buildings that now 
arose, indicated the attention bestowed 
on architecture. 

What Peter had thus wisely and 
auspiciously commenced, was neglect¬ 
ed by his immediate successors; and 
foreigners were ein])loyed in preference 
to native artists. The commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign was more propi¬ 
tious ; the political calm enabled that 
emprejis to tqrn her attention to the in¬ 
ternal state of her dominions, and die 
farther embellishment of the capital. 
Many magnificent structures were 
erected in this reign; among which are 
the Smolny Monastery, the Winter 
Palace at St. Pe'hirsburgh, and that of 
Zarskoe-Selo—all noble monuments of 
architecture. With respect to the first 
mentioned of these edifices, Quarenghi 
used to say, that he could never look 
at Ihe church of the Smolny Monastery 
without taking off his hat. Rotaii, the 
celebrated historical painter, and F(mte- 
basso,"*^ visited Russia at this peiftd. 


* Count Pietro Potari, of Verona, horn 1707. died 1762. Kran. Salvatore 
Fo)\teha3«»o, u Voneliuw, hum t7O0, thed IToO. 
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The fonner of these artists executed the 
beautiful Nativity for the monastery of 
St. Alexander Nevsky; in which he 
availed himself of the poetical idea that 
onpjinated with C’orreggio, makintr the 
light to proceed from the infant Saviour; 
and although it must be confessed, that 
in beauty of chiaroscuro and colouring 
he IS here decidedly inferior his 
eminent predecessor, he has surpassed 
him in purity and correctness of de¬ 
sign. liotari likewise painted a num¬ 
ber of portraits, which are in the Palace 
of Peterlioff. The works of Fontebasso 
are to be met with at Zarskoe-Selo, 
and other imperial palaces: his style 
partakes very much of that of Tiepolo. 
ToKilli was another cmincift Italian 
painter who was invited to Russia at 
this epoch. 

Satisfied as she was with the per¬ 
formances of these artists, Elizabeth 
did not slight the talents of her own 
subjects; but, with the view of foster¬ 
ing native genius, and exciting it to 
emulation, she founded the Academy 
of Arts m the year 1758. At this very 
period Russia possessed an artist of 
whom she is justly proud, Kako- 
rinov, (by birth a Siberian), one of 
(he earliest ])rofessors in the infant 
institution. Among the pupils who 
first distinguished themselves may 
be mentioned Bazhenov and Starov, 
both architects; and the historical 
painters J^osenko and Kozlov, the 
former of whom proved a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to the arts, while the latter 
founded a school of painting. 

Such was the state of the arts in 
Russia when the second Catherine 
ascended the throne, an event that gave 
a fresh impulse to their progress. This 
muniticeiit sovereign was not sparing 
of her favour to the arts j she *yanted 
a privilege to the Academy, bestowed 
on U considerable sums for premiums, 
and, in 17G5, laid the first stone of the 
magnificent edifice henceforth appro¬ 
priated to it. Anxious that the in¬ 
tended structure shtJBld be in every 
respect worthy its destination, the em¬ 
press caused the various designs to be 
submitted to the Academy of Arts at 
Paris, who gave a decided preference 
to that of Kakorinov. This extensive 
and imposing edifice is ornamented 
witli pilasters of the Doric order, and is 
in Ivery respect one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in Europe—a colossal 
fabric worthy of the great Catherine. 

Bashenov and Starov, two other 


architects, studied under Kakorinov 
and Motte; the former, who died 
in 1799, was an artist of very superior 
talent, of which he displayed an incon¬ 
testable proof in his designs -for the 
restoration of tiie Kremlin, a project 
that has unfortunately not been com¬ 
pleted. Starov, who died about ten 
years before his fellow-student, was 
likewise a man of great ability in his 
profession: he erected the church of 
the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky, 
one of the finest buildings of its kind 
in Russia; the Tauridan Palace, an 
edifice that will stand a comparison 
with the best of Palladicfs works; the 
elegant church of St. Sophia, at Zar-* 
skoe-SeU), and various other buildings. 

Losenko has been termed the Lomo¬ 
nosov of painting; for, like that great 
he IS the first Russian artist who 
obtained classical celebrity, and who 
has left models worthy the imitation of 
his countrymen, llis style of design 
is masterly and correct, and he deserves 
to be considered the founder of the 
Russian school. Notwithstanding that 
he studied at Paris when Boucher was 
in vogue, his good taste led him to 
reject the affected style then so much 
applauded, and to take nature for his 
guide and model. The antiejue, too, 
he studied w'lth great attention ; and, 
although his colouring caniioi be ad¬ 
mired, he deserves commendation as 
being tlie first Russian artist who set 
his countrymen au exatnflie of good 
taste. AU his compositions are dis¬ 
tinguished for the feeling and intelli¬ 
gence wliich they display. It is im¬ 
possible to behold his head of the 
apostle St. Andrew, without being pene¬ 
trated by the expression of resignation 
and devout humiliation exhibited in 
that masterly production. 

Koslov, thehistoncal painter, was, if 
not eudued with genius, at least a man 
of considerable talent, and contributed 
in no small degree to the cultivation of 
the art, by the interest he took in the 
welfare of the academy. He esta- 
* blished besides a school of his own, 
which produced many clever painters. 
Among the other artists belonging to 
this period, we may reckon the portrait 
painter Rokotov, and the engravers 
Tchemesovand Kolpakov; allofwhoni 
were already known to the public 
at the commencement of Catherine’s 
reign. 

Under the auspices of that sovereign, 
seconded by the zeal of Uie various 
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th0 rtopAimy ioeie&s^d its 
mspbitn «nd lef^taiksx dtm year to 
yiNVI- iiDi^ ^i>nht ik ’.4oag^beEor«, foreign 
aiftisW'bogM^iko H aiy honour 

^baiV# ahmeis jenroited in the 
list ^ itg sBoembonik^ -Falconet, the 
e^iebcat^ Mtdfxt^-rr^^eyen;* tl^ his- 

and otK^ emi- 
among the hrst who 
conthrred upon 
artist, an archi- 
^^P»feMmn^,Vid‘the pupil of 
4Q<mt {tastrelk, belongs to this period. 
Jie resected many elegant structures; 
ftnd>the staircase which he constructed 
' i|i the* acadefny, is esteemed a c/i^/- 
of its kind. 

Solicitous jto promote the 'progress 
of the fine arts, as far as the encourage- 
meat of the sovereign cotdd contribute 
to this , 4 )raisewortliy object, the hiu- 
nificeiit Catherine spared no expense 
in erecting and embellishing splendid 
edifices, and other public monuments; 
in purchasing collections of paintings, 
statues, antiquities, and works of art. 
She presented the academy with a 
•series of alabaster casts from the 
antique, formed the Gallery of the 
Hermitage, and, in short, left no 
means unemployed to inspire her 
subjects with a refined taste, and to 
elevate Russia in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion. Her example was soon followed 
by the opulent nobility, who now 
began to collect productions of art; 
so that in;\a short time Russia could 
boast of possessing many very fine gal¬ 
leries. During this reign, taste, which 
had hitherto been a tender exotic plant, 
became naturalised in the North, and 
now extended its roots and branches 
with the vigour of a plant accustomed 
to the soil. Within the space of about 
thirty years, the academy sent forth no 
fewer than one thousand artists of dif¬ 
ferent descriptions, who, settling in 
various parts of tiie empire, carried 
die'arts into the remotest provinces. 
Among these, the following are <iome 
of the most eminent. 

In historical painting, Sokolov, 
Akimov, Ugriumov; in portrait, Le¬ 
vitzky, Borovinovsky, 'Shtshukin; in 
landscape, Shtshedrin, Matviev,Ivanov, 
Martinov; and in architectural sub¬ 
jects, Alexiev and Vorobiev. Sokolov, 
who unfortunately died prematurely, 
was an artist of considerable talents*. 


he excelled in both drawing and colour* 
ing. At first he adopted the style of 
Ponipeo Battoni, who, at the time 
when Sokolov visited Itidy, was in 
great vogue; but his later works were 
of a more original cliariu^ter; and there 
is every reason to believe that had he 
lived longeT*he would have formed a 
decided manner of his own. His pic¬ 
ture oV Mercury lulling Argus to Sleep, 
(which is in the academy), and lus 
Presentation of the Virgin, after Pietro 
Testa, in the Monastery of St. Alex¬ 
ander Nevsky, are two of his best per¬ 
formances. To Akimov the Acadeftiy 
was under great obligations, for the 
zeal with which he directed the studies 
of the pupils, and tlie earnestness of 
manner, as well as elegance of lan¬ 
guage, with which he endeavoured to 
inspire them with enthusiasm for their 
profession; for lie was not only an 
able artist, but a man of superior at¬ 
tainments, and a devoted admirer of 
the ancients. His picture of Hercules 
on the Funeral Pile is a masterly pro- 
ducljon. Ugriumov was an artist not 
unworthy the reputation he enjoyed, 
although he will probably be better 
known hereafter as the instructor of 
Yegorovand Shebuev,than by his own 
performances. 

l^vitzky, one of the earliest native 
artists who distinguished themselves 
in portrait painting, acquired consi¬ 
derable celebrity about tlie commence¬ 
ment of Catherine’s reign, and had a 
peculiar, but not ungraceful style. His 
friend Borovinovsky, although he oc¬ 
casionally employed liis pencil on 
sacred subjects for various churches, 
owed his reputation chiefly to his por¬ 
traits. This artist, who was a native 
ofirLittle Russia, was introduced to 
the eijipress’s favour by the following 
circumstance':—during Catherine’s me¬ 
morable journey through her southern 
dominions, temporary structures were 
erected at different stations for her re¬ 
ception, wherever sufiicieiit accommo¬ 
dation could n(H be found in the vil¬ 
lages where she stopped. Being 
employed to decorate one of these 
imperial caravansaries, Borovinovsky 
])ainted on the walls of the principal 
apartment two allegorical subjects— 
one of which represented an ancient 
Grecian sage reding a copy of the 
iiussian code, and the empress ller- 


* Gabriel Francois Doyen, bom nt Pans 17if6, died at St. Petersburg, June 5, 
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felf» in the form of Minerva, explaining 
to him the contents of the volume. In 
the second picture were seen Peter the 
Great watering the earth, and Catherine 
folk>wing him, and scattering seed; 
behind them were two genii — the 
young princes Alexander and ‘Con¬ 
stantine. The empress Vas pleased 
to express her approbation of tjie in¬ 
genious and flattering compliment; 
and, having inquired the artist's name, 
ordered him to be sent to St. Peters¬ 
burg to study under I.Ampy, whom he 
soon rivalled in ability. Had his early 
edtication been more favourable, he 
would, in all probability, have attained 
greater eminence in his profession : as 
it was, few have surpassed him in 
industry, or produced a greater number 
of works. With regard, too, both to 
invention and to the mechanical part 
of his art, he may very deservedly be 
esteemed one of the most skilful painters 
Russia has produced. His best works 
are distinguished by freshness of colour¬ 
ing, and a masterly flnish of his 
draperies, lie painted the portraits 
of most of the imperial family. Shtshu- 
kin, who was a pupil of the Academy, 
also distinguished himself in portrait. 
His likeness of the Emperor Paul is 
one of his most celebrated perform¬ 
ances. 

Shtshedrin’s landscapes are far better 
in point of composition than colouring; 
for which reason the engravings from 
them are more satisfactory than the 
originals. This artist executed a num¬ 
ber pf pieces for the Emperor Paul; 
many of which possess great merit. 
Matviev, who resided at Rome, wherti 
his works have obtained for him a 
celebrity even in that sanctuary of the 
arts, pursued his profession with the 
enthusiasm that accompanies yenius. 
lie was deeply enamoured with the 
beauties of nature; and his pencil por¬ 
trayed them with taste and fidelity. 
Ivanov did not confine himself exclu¬ 
sively to landscape, but occasionally 
chose battle-pieces lUr his subjects. 
His paintings, however, are far from 
numerous—the greater pan of his pro¬ 
ductions consisting of drawings; and 
his performances of this kind exhibit 
extraordinary ability. Martinov, the 
pupil of Shtshedrin, executed an asto¬ 
nishing number of paintings; some of 
which are really admirable, both for 
freedom of pencil and truth of colour¬ 
ing. Alexiev may not unjustly bo 
termed the Russian ‘ Canaletti : his 
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illusion. Ifis 'pv^ Voteb^yii «0t 
unworthy^ such n- 
deserves^ tcoy ta he 
best painter iff ecttumsl of 
Having 

chief painters, mky iMr CoosMmM. 
as belonging to C«(lbe^ 

the ,Gre^ we ^iU 
attention to the profeaslni^jilf 
of the^fine afts^ . .to 

reign of that scn^ij^, Rimt 
sessed no nativje^ sculptofB f fef; $f0rk 
the time of Vladimir,—when,t(M 
conversion of thatprincetoChri^ii^i^^ 
the idols of I^aganism w^re destroyed', 
to thijt of Peter, the only statue^ wei% 
gold or i^ilver images, wrought by fo¬ 
reigners, and either sent as presents to 
the tzars from various European courts, 
or {Purchased in otlier countrioi. These 
ornaments of the palaces of the ancient 
sovereigns of Russia were more valuable 
for their material than as works of art. 
Peter was the first who attempted to 
encourage sculpture in his dominions, 
or to collect any of its productions. 
^ To him Russia is indebted for the 
acquisition of the celebrated Tauridan 
\^enus, so called from being placed in 
the palace of that name. This figure 
is a work of the very first class, and 
belongs to the best period of Grecian 
art. Although little known by reputa¬ 
tion out of Russia, this Venus will 
bear a comparison with her namesake 
at Florence ; and, in somg'respects, is 
even superior to that admirable pro¬ 
duction of the chisel e-j-the Medicean 
V'enus is a full-grown woman—the 
Tauridan a girl. The equestrian figure 
of Peter, and the statue of tlie Empress 
Anne, both executed during the reign of 
Ehzabeth,deserve some notice as works 
t/f art; but it is doubtful whether they 
were the productions of natives or fo¬ 
reigners. In fact, Russia can hardly 
be said to have had any scu^tor until 
the appearance of Gordiev. This artist, 
who was one of the first pupils that 
issued from the Academy in the reign 
* of Catherine, possessed great purity of 
taste ; and in the style of his araperies 
approached to' the antique. Among 
his numerous works, one that deserves 
to be particularised is a terra-cotta 
figure, representing Autumn, intended 
as a companion to another of Spring, 
by Falconet; and the preference must 
be given to that of the Russian artist. 
Shubin was also a very able sculptor: 
his busts arc full of life, and the flesh 
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is nature itself. All the varieties of 
surface are characterised, but without 
affectation or harshness on the one 
hand, or excessive softness on the other. 
In his productions of this class he is 
almost unequalled ;'in statues he was 
less successful. Tbeodosius Shtshe- 
drin, brother to the landscape painter, 
was a clever modellist. He studied at 
Paris under Pigalle; and on his return 
to his own country executed ^several 
beautiful things in the style of that 
sculptor. Ideal beauty wiis what he 
did not aim at; but he imitated nature 
with great skill. His Marsyas, his 
Sleeping Rndymion, the figure of a 
youth, after I’igalle, and the Spviour 
bearing the (Jross, a bas-relief in the 
Kazan church, are his best works. 
The next artist that calls our attention 
is Kozlovsky, a man of indisputable 
genius. Ardour of imagination, vi¬ 
gorous conception, and boldness of 
execution, characterise all the produc¬ 
tions of his chisel. An admirer and 
imitator of Michael Angelo, Kozlovsky 
was apt at times to make too great a 
display of his anatomical knowledge, ^ 
and to give too great relief to the 
muscles. AH his perfoi*mances have 
so nearly the same merits and defects, 
that it is not easy to assign a preference 
to any single one, unless an exception 
be inadte in favour of a figure of a 
Nymph, in the collection of the Kin- 
press Alexandra Pheodorovna. The 
colossal stactue of Suvarov, at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and that of Samson, at Peterhof, 
were executed^^ by him; as were like¬ 
wise several terra-cottas in the (Jallery 
ofthe Hermitage. Th(^ name of Martos 
is known even beyond the limits of 
Russia as tliat of one of the first-rate 
sculptors of modern times. In liis 
own country he is certainly superior to 
any who have yet appeared. His style, 
which is different from that of any of 
his contemporaries, is formed upon an 
intelligent study of the antique; and 
many of his works may be pronoftnced 
in tlie highest degree beautiful. Yet, 
his productions, it must be confessed, 
display less energy than those of 
Kozlovsky ; but they are free from the 
defects of that artist, and better satisfy 
a critical eye. If they do not strike so 
forcibly at the first glance, their beauties 
become more and more apparent eve^ 
time they arc beheld; and the longft 
they are examined tlie greater the de¬ 
light they afford. If, too, they do not 
]iosKcsK the grace and motion which 
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captivate us so much in Canova’s 
figures, neither have they any thing 
forced, affected, or mannered ; defects 
from which the greatest admirers of the 
Italian artist cannot entirely exculpate 
their favourite. The prominent cha¬ 
racteristics of Martos* statues are no¬ 
bleness and dignity, united to elegance, 
truth ^)f detail, and careful execution. 
In his (fraped figures he is even supe¬ 
rior to Canova; while, in his bas- 
reliefs, especially in compositions con¬ 
sisting of a great number of figures, he 
has scarcely any rival. The following 
are a few of his numerous works, which 
deserve to be particularly mentioned : 
a bas-relief (on the monument of the 
Grand Duchess Helena J*aulovna) re¬ 
presenting Hymen extinguishing his 
torch, which will not be less admired, 
after being com pared with the beautiful 
things of this kind among the remains 
of ancient art; the monument of the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra l^iulovna; 
that of the Kmperor Paul, of which 
the bas-relitff on the jiedestal, rejire- 
senting the imj^enal family lamenting 
the loss of tluar parent, is partieularly 
fine; the statue of Acteon; and the 
colossal inonument erected to Miniu 
and Pozliarsky. Although he is some¬ 
what advanced in ycaw, his genius has 
lost nothing of its power; nor do his 
latter works yield to those which he 
executed in his meridian. One of his 
most recent jiroductions is a winged 
Genius, seated on a rock, holding up 
in his right liiind a lamp, suspended by 
a chain, and resting his other upon a 
shield, decorated with the arms and 
medallion portrait of the individual for 
whose tomb this elegant se])ulchral 
figure is designed. The attitude is 
pirticularly graceful, and the idea 
highly poetiqal, and replete with classic 
simplicity. Prokophiev is tlie last of 
the sculptors belonging to the period 
of Catherine. In correctness of design 
his figures are inferior to those of 
Martos, yet full of life and spirit, 
although the sjfbclator never forgets, 
while he is beholding them, that he i.s 
looking at either bronze or marble. 
He executed a great number of works, 
the ^ best of which are his bas-reliefs, 
which discover a fine taste in their 
composition, accompanied with free¬ 
dom of execution, ills Acteon pur¬ 
sued by his own Dogs ; and a Sleep¬ 
ing Shepherd and Morpheus, are 
admirable. There is likewise by him 
at Peterhofl’, a River God, intended 
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to represent the Volkliov, attended by 
Tritons, which manifests tlie hand of a 
master-* 

We now come to speak of the prin¬ 
cipal architects who flourished during 
this period. The first Christian temples 
erected in llus.^ia were formed on the 
model of the CJreek churches of the 
mitldle ages, and exhibited the^ecu- 
hanties of the Byzantine styft. l ew 
deviations from this style occur until 
the time of Peter the (.ireat; and the 
usual plan of these edifices was a 
jiai-alielogram, with a nave of four 
ranges of columns, and a semicircular 
tribune for the altar at the extremity. 
Yet, although tlie ground plans of these 
churches so nearly resembled each 
other, great variety prevailed in the 
facades ; all of which exhibited, more 
or less, the characteristics of oriental 
architecture, such as we find it in the 
buildings of the Saracens or Moors — 
a resemblance still farther heightened 
by the form of the cupolas, which are 
decidedly in the fashion of those of 
the east, and which were, without 
doubt, copied by the llussians from 
their Asiatic neighbours. 

From the middle of the fifteenth to 
the latter end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, that IS, from the accession of 
Ivan Vassilievitch, lialinn architects 
were generally employed by the Kiis- 
sian monarchs, who introduced the style 
usually tienoininaled the 'i’edesco- 
Gotico, in which taste they erected 
a great vuriety of religious and other 
edifices. I’lie Vassily or St. Basil’s 
church at Moscow, is one of the most 
curious and interesting specimens of 
this species of architecture ; for, while 
in the general pyramidal character of 
its elevation it evidcn|ly partakes of 
the (iothic style, its numerous cijpolas 
—not fewer than ten, all dlflering from 
one another, render it totally unlike any 
ihing met with in the architecture of 
the West; and it certainly is one of the 
most extraortlmary structures in Europe. 
It is evident that the filFeign architects 
of that age endeavoured to conform 
as much as possible to the national 
taste. 

In the eighteenth century the Italian 
style predominated; and mention 
already been made by us of one or 
two eminent architects who were em¬ 
ployed in the reigns of Peter's imme¬ 
diate successors. Of those who dis¬ 


tinguished themselves in tliat of Cathe* 
rine, one of the earliest was Feodor 
Volkov, who had studied at Paris 
under the celebrated Dewailly^ Avoid¬ 
ing that superabundance of ornament 
in which his predecessors and many 
of ills conteraporarios indulged, Vol¬ 
kov aimed at simplicity and purity, 
and endeavoured to impart to his 
buildings the character most corre- 
sponding with their destination. In 
none of his structures do we perceive 
any superfluous embellishments; on 
the contrary, each feature is appro¬ 
priate and m its proper place—there 
is nothing superfluous, ’nothing defi¬ 
cient. In this respect many of his 
designs deserve to be considered as 
models of good taste. Among these, 
the Salt Magazine on the Fontanka 
(juaJ^, at St. Petersburg, is a building 
of great architectural merit. (Volkov 
died in 1803.) — Adrian Dmietrievitch 
Zakharov, who was for many years 
professor of architecture in the Aca¬ 
demy of Arts, and wlio reared many 
very able pujnls, was one of the greatest 
geniuses m his art to whom Russia 
has ever given birth, llis designs for 
rebuilding the Isaac church, and those 
for uniting the various buildings of the 
Academy by means of colonnades, are 
in the highest degree magnificent. It 
is to him, likewise, that St. Petersburg 
is indebted for one of its most splendid 
embellishments — the Admimlty. This 
colossal pile, which is as rich in the 
character of its architecture as it is 
imposing in its magnitude and extent, 
was rebuilt by Zakharov, of whose 
talents it will remain a glonous monu¬ 
ment.—Milnikov, an architect deserv¬ 
edly held in great estimation for his 
superior abilities, was a pupil of 
Zakharov’s.—Andrew Mikhailov has 
distinguished himself by the erection 
of various elegant structures in St. 
Petersburg and oilier cities. In the 
capital, whore he was likewise em¬ 
ployed on many private Iiouses, the 
church of St. Calhenne, and the house 
'occupied by the Russian Academy, are 
two of his principal buildings.—The 
Kazan church, the colonnades in the 
gardens at Peterhof, and various other 
works, confer on Voronikhin a just 
title to the celebrity he has attained 
in Ins profession; for, notwithstanding 
tlte defects that are imputed to the 
first-mentioned building, taken alto- 


Prokophicv died Feb. 182B, in his 70th year. 
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gether it will statid a comparison with 
the finest structures of its class in 
Europe, and its details are particu¬ 
larly beautiful. In the interior deco¬ 
ration of the houses he built, Voro¬ 
nikhin was peculiarly happy.—Both 
Demertzov and Alexander Mikhailov 
may be classed among the best archi¬ 
tects who appeared at the period of 
which we are now speaking. The 
first built the church of St. Sergius, 
and that of St. Znanieny, at St; J*eters- 
burg—the latter of winch is remarkable 
for the elegance of its interior; and 
Mikhailov displayed great talent in 
the I'oundry belonging to the Academy 
of Arts, as well as in many other edi¬ 
fices and various designs. 

Engraving can hardly be said to 
have existed at all in llussia till the 
reign of hUizabeth, when Tchenfesov 
and Kolpakov, pupils of the English 
artist Smith, who resided several years 
at St. Petersburg, were the first natives 
of any repute in that [>rofession. In 
the lime of Catherine, there were not 
only many foreigners who practised 
tliis art there, but llussia could justly 
boast of the talents of Skorodumov* 
and Versenev ; tlie former of whom 
has been denominated her Bartolozzi. 
But, unfortunately, neither of these 
artists rivalled that eminent engraver 
in length of days, both being cut off 
prematurely. 

From the above hasty sketch it 
w'ill he seen, that there is hardly 
any one department of the fine arts 
which did not produce .some dis¬ 
tinguished names during the reign of 
C’athenne the Second : yet it must be 
confessed that they did not always 
obtain from their own countrymen the 
encouragement to which their talents 
entitied them, foreigners being gene¬ 
rally preferred to natives. To the 
honour, however, of Prince Potemkin, 
be it oiiserverl, that he uniformly pa¬ 
tronised Russian artists. Architects 
alone were employed in any rflegree 
commensurate with the abilities they 
displayed; so that, but for the foster¬ 
ing protection which the empress ex¬ 
tended to all the arts, the indifierence 
shewn by the public would have ma¬ 
terially checked their j>rogress. It 
is true that Catherine herself derived 
little pleasure from the finer arts; yet, 


aware of their importance to society, 
and of the splendour they were capable 
of diffusing over her reign, she omitted 
no opportunity of yielding them the 
sheltering care they needed. If she 
did not admire them as a connoisseur, 
at least she loved them as a mother, 
reared them with solicitude, and watch¬ 
ed their growtli with anxiety ; and she 
regarded them, if not with the eyes of 
a critic, with those of an enlightened 
sovereign.. Her favourite residence, 
the Hermitage, was also tlie abode of 
the arts,—a vast museum filled with 
all tile treasures wealtli could com¬ 
mand. Nor did she fail to encourage 
artists personally by her commenda¬ 
tions of their works, or by commissions 
for executing others. Of the progress 
made in architecture during this reigu 
there exists ample proof in the nume¬ 
rous churches, palaces, and public 
buildings, erected both in the capital 
itself and in other parts of the empire: 
neither did the professors of painting 
or sculpture yield to those of the former 
art 111 their exertions. Sculpture may, 
in fact, be said to have formed itself 
entirely within this period; and, were 
llierc no other monuments of Cathe¬ 
rine’s reigu save the noble H^l of 
St. (icorge, in the Winter Palace, de¬ 
signed by (iuarenghi, and decorated 
Willi the productions of Gordiev, Mar- 
tos, Kozlovsky, and Shubin, this alone 
would suffice to shew what the Rus¬ 
sians arc capable of accomplisliing in 
this art, and the fostering patronage 
w'lth which tliat great empress encou¬ 
raged native talent. 

The brief reign of i’aul was not the 
least brilliant era in the annals of 
Russian art. That unfortunate sove¬ 
reign loved the fine arts; and, while 
he regretted fhe indifference of the 
publfc towfirds them, endeavoured, by 
his own example, to inspire his sub¬ 
jects with a taste for their beauties. 
During his government, l^eterhof was 
embellished with a number of bronze 
statues, tlie productions of Kozlovsky, 
Martos, Shtshedrin, and Prokophiev; 
a variety of pictures and statues were 
likewise executed by Russian artists 
for the Mikhailov Palace;* and casts 
fjcAn the antique were taken for the 
purpose of decorating the gardens 
attached to tlie different imperial re- 


* An »*lnbc)ratply-delHihHl description oithis structure and its embellishments 
will he found in Ro^zebuc^s work» entitled, “ The Most Remarkable year of my 
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sidences; while the Kazan Cathedral, 
and a vast number of other churches 
and public buildiiip;s, all erected within 
the s^ace of those five years, excite our 
astonishment at the ardour and rapidity 
with which so many vast projects were 
accomplished within so short a period. 
Paul esteemed not only the arts but 
their professors, and shewed pn*eat per¬ 
sonal regard towards both lUizneiiov 
and Shtshedrin (the landscape-painter). 
Whoever was gifted with talents ca¬ 
pable of contributing towards the na¬ 
tional glory was sure to experience the 
favour of the emperor: nor has his 
consort, the Empress Maria Pheodor- 
ovna, shewn herself a less zealous 
patron of the arts. 

Such was the state of the fine arts 
in Russia at the lime of Alexander’s 
accession. Many of the artists who 
had distinguished themselves in the 
reign of Catherine were now no more ; 
yet there were several who survived, 
and still continued to employ their 
talents : of a few of these the best 
productions are to be assigned to this 
epoch. Prom henceforward the arts 
flourished with fresh vigour: under 
the auspices of Count Stroganov, the 
enlightened president of the academy, 
that institution thrived from day to 
day, and was distinguished by an in¬ 
crease of the sovereign’s munificence 
and favour. The embellishment of the 
new Kazan church afforded employ¬ 
ment to the talents of numerous Rus¬ 
sian artists. New buildings rose up, 
not only in the two capitals and the 
cities of the empire, but even in the 
smaller towns and villages. Taste 
spread itself in every direction; while 
the government, on its part, afforded 
all the encouragement^, in its power, 
and gave every opportunity to pative 
genius to display itself, an3 to emulate 
those countries most distinguished in 
this career. 

This will doubtlessly be consi¬ 
dered by many as a very partial and 
exaggerated statement^ but when we 
consider how little is known to fo¬ 
reigners of either the state of litera¬ 
ture or the arts in Russia,—how few 
travellers have bestowed on them any 
notice beyond a few cursory remarlt^, 
we ought not to dispute, if not actually 
their existence, their merit, because we 
ourselves are unacquainted with them. 
The vast number of artists of every 
description who appeared during the 
reign of Alexander might, if stated 


here, excite incredulity; yet, after 
making every deduction, and granting 
that the majority did not rise above 
mediocrity, there will still remain an 
ample list of eminent names in 
historical painting those of Yegorov, 
Shebuev, Andrew Ivanov, Bessonov, 
Sassonov, Basin, Bruni, and Briulov; 
in portrait, Vamik, Kiprensky, and 
Venetzianov; in architectural compo¬ 
sition, >^robiev; in landscape, Shtshe¬ 
drin ana Bode; in engraving, Utkin, 
Tchesky, Galactianov, and Skotnikov; 
in sculpture, Demut-Malinovsky, Pi¬ 
menov, Sokolov, Ilolberg, and Krilov; 
in gem-cutting, Dobrokdtov; and in 
architecture, Stasov, Melnikov, Hom- 
zin, Timlin, Kalashnikov, Glinka, 
Mayer, Klson, Alexander Briulov, &c. 
Nor would many of these suffer by 
bein^ compared with the most distin¬ 
guished artists of other countries. 

Yegorov is a painter of whom his 
country has just reason to he proud: 
his drawing is admirable, his composi¬ 
tion excellent, his style elevated and 
noble. It is granted that somewhat 
more force of expression is desirable 
in the countenances of his figures, and 
that neither his linear nor aerial per¬ 
spective will bear ngid criticism, but 
ill every other respect he merits the 
appellation of the Raphael of Russia; 
and even at Rome, the productions 
which he there executed excited asto¬ 
nishment. His Christ in the Prison, 
painted about ten or a dozen years 
ago, is a truly sublime work of art: 
the figure of the >Saviour is iniiiiiUibly 
drawn, nor can any thing be more 
finely painted than the flesh, particu¬ 
larly the neck, breast, and shoulders; 
that, too, of the man who is binding 
the hands of Jesus to a column, is 
hardly less admirable: it is one in 
every respect worthy of the pencil of 
Aimibal Carracci, in point of com¬ 
position this picture is equally mas¬ 
terly : the Saviour is here represented 
as jus^brought into the prison, stripped 
of his garments; one of the gaolers is 
'tying his hands; the other, with an 
expres.sion of brutal ferocity in his 
face, is holding a scoui-ge, and waiting 
with impatience to apply the instru¬ 
ment of torture; while behind stands a 
soldier, uttering cruel revilings against 
the divine victim. The countenance 
of the Redeemer is finely expressive 
of patient meekness; and if it does 
not entirely satisfy tlje spectator, it 
may be asked what pencil has ever 
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yet adequately depicted the incarnate 
Divinity ? or where is the mind equal 
to such a conception? And if it be 
said that critics have pointed out faults 
in this production, so have they in the 
Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon,— 
so have they in the finest works of the 
greatest masters. Yegorov’s industry 
is not inferior to the fertility of his 
mind : among his numerous produc¬ 
tions we may licre yiomt out tjvo pic¬ 
tures by him in the Kazan church, 
which would do honour to Guido 
himself; also a St. Jerome, and Christ 
apjiearing to Mary Magdalen, which 
are jierhaps his happiest efforts after 
that of (’hrist in Prison, llis spialler 
cabinet pieces are as much to be prized 
for their lioauty as his larger ones are 
for their grandeur and nobleness of 
style.—Shebuev, who is hardly mfe- 
rior to, and equally celebrated as his 
contemy^orary, displays most of the 
higher merits of his art,—correct de¬ 
sign, skilful composition, j)urity and 
nobleness of style, approyiri^ate expres¬ 
sion, freedom of j)encil, a masterly 
knowledge of chiaroscuro and per- ^ 
spectivp, and great judgment in his 
method of introducing liis accessories. 
His principal works are to he found in 
the Kazan cathedral, representing sub¬ 
jects from the lives of St. Basil, St. 
Gregorys, and St. John (’lirysostom,-— 
productions that entitle him to rank 
very highly among the Kurojiean artists 
of the present age. The only defect 
that can justly be attributed to him is, 
that the tone of his colouring is loo 
sombre; yet even this must be allowed 
to accord well w’itb his subjects, which 
are generally of a religious nature. The 
Assumption of the Virgin, in the Kazan 
church, after a sketch by him which is 
in the gallery of the Hermitage, is a 
truly astonislung perfonnance. The 
ceiling of the church belonging to the 
jialace of Zarskoe-Selo was painted by 
Shebuev, and is one of the largest per¬ 
formances of the pencil ever executed 
by any Russian artist. He is now 
engaged upon two verj^ extensive com¬ 
positions,—namely, the Baptism of the 
Russians at Kiev on their conversion 
to Christianity, and Christ before Pi¬ 
late.— Ivanov and Bessonov are both 
distinguished artists: the former was 
the fellow-pupil ofYegorov and She¬ 
buev, but, unfortunately, he has nof, 
like them, enjoyed the advantages of 
studying at Rome, and fonning liis 
style upon tluU of the classic masters 


of Italy: he has, nevertheless, pro¬ 
duced many charming pictures. His 
composition is good, and the arrange¬ 
ment of his draperies displays superior 
taste. Bessonov has painted several 
ceiling pieces, besides a variety of 
other subjects, all of which possess 
great merit.—Sassonov, Basin, Bruni, 
and Rnulov, are all young and jiro- 
mising 4rtists. 

Varnik and Kiprensky, the two most 
distinguished portrait painters in Rus¬ 
sia, have but very few su])eriors in 
any other country, ^'arnik excels in 
drawing, in truth of local colouring, 
and in chiaroscuro; while his rival, 
who is less correct in design, is more 
remarkable for beauty of execution, 
brilliancy of colouring, and high finish¬ 
ing: hence, while the former satisfies 
the critic better, the latter is more ad¬ 
mired by llie generality of the public. 
His own portrait is one of tlie most 
masterly productions of V^aniik’s pen¬ 
cil ; nor has he confined himself exclu¬ 
sively to this branch of art, for lie has 
likewise shewn great talent lioth in his¬ 
torical subjects and landscape. — Ve- 
netzianov employs his pencil both in 
portraiture and domestic scenes; and 
occasionally paints, too, in crayons, 
liis productions are remarkable for 
beauty of colouring and the distribu¬ 
tion of light and shade ; two of the 
best are, tlie Interior of a Bam, witli 
a Lad asleep, and a Family at Tea. 
The effect of light, in the first of these, 
produces a ''onipletc illusion.—Voro- 
biev, who has been already mentioned 
as the pupil of Alexiev, is one of the 
best painters of architecture; he tra¬ 
velled in Palestine, and has executed 
views of several buildings in Jerusa¬ 
lem, and other places there. 

Faigravin^ has not hitherto been so 
much cultivated and encouraged in 
Russia as could be desired, yet Utkin 
has acquired great reputation by his 
works; nor are his productions or those 
of the other artists in this line, whose 
names have b<?t»n mentioned above, 
unknown in otlicr countries. 

In the department of sculpture the 
Russians have been far more su ccessful: 
some very fine performances of this kind, 
by Demut-Malinovsky, decorate the Ka¬ 
zan church. Both llolberg and Krilov 
bid fair to become first-rate sculptors : 
the former, indeed, may already be 
considered as one of the ablest and 
most talented artists of the present 
<iay that Russia possesses. His busts 
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may be pronounced inimitable. Soko¬ 
lov is likewise an excellent sculptor: 
his Milk-Ciirl who has upset her pail, 
is a most charming figure. As a me¬ 
dallist, Count Tolstoi deserves a very 
distinguished place among those who 
have contributed to the glory of their 
country by their abilities as artists. 
His series of medals to commemorate 
the campaigns of 1812,1813,a%d*1814, 
are in every resjiect admirable, and ex¬ 
hibit consummate taste. The count is 
a man of very superior mind, an intel¬ 
ligent connoisseur, and most devotedly 
attached to the fine arts. Shilov, an¬ 
other medallist, has executed a number 
of very clever things, the best of which, 
perhaps, is his portrait of the late em¬ 
peror. ■ Nor is Dobrokolov at all infe¬ 
rior to any of the jirecediiig in that 
peculiar departineul of art which he 
professes, his gems being executed 
with an (degance and precision lliat 
leaves nothing to be desired* in this 
respect. 

Among the most celebrated of the 
living architects are Stasov and Mel¬ 
nikov. The former has executed a great 
variety of buildings, both for the go¬ 
vernment and for private individuals; 
tlie imperial stables at St. I'etersburg, 
rebuilt after his designs, are one of his 
best works. This architect, who was 
the first that introduced into ilussia 
the ancient (Jrecian Doric order, ex¬ 
hibits great purity of style and ele¬ 
gance of detail in his compositions. 
Melnikov is an architect of great abi¬ 
lity, and likewise of very superior 
taste: his structures are beautifully 
proportioned, and discover a striking 
originality of design. One of the finest 
productions of modern architecture that 
Ilussia possesses is the Staro-obryad- 
tchesky church at St. Petersburg, which 
was erected by him : the bnly fibit to 
be found with it is, lliat it is not con¬ 
structed, as itdi'sorves to be, of marble, 
lloth these architects, and Mikhailov, 
made designs for a new metropolitan 
church intended to erected m St. 
Petersburg; and it is difficult to decide 
to which of the three the palm ought to 
be adjudged: that of Mikhailov is ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, Stasov’s is distin¬ 
guished by dignity and grandeur, ai^d 
Melnikov’s appears to cornbiue both 
these qualities in a very eminent de¬ 
gree. Beretti also gave a design for 
the same edifice, winch, although in¬ 
ferior to the preceding, possesses very 
great merit. Homiin has been em¬ 


ployed on a number of elegant build¬ 
ings in the capital. Vitberg, who is 
an excellent painter, deserves to be 
honourably mentioned in this place 
for the magnificent designs he made 
for the church of the Redemption at 
St. Petersburg, which, although they 
met with considerable objections from 
architects, and, among others, from 
Quarenghi, must be admitted to dis¬ 
play eidraordiuary boldness of concep¬ 
tion ann sublimity of ciiaracter. lie 
has since remodelled, and, without 
doubt, materially corrected them. 

There are many other artists of highly 
promising talents, whom'the limits of 
this article wdll not allow us to notice 
iiidiviflually; yet even this sketch, im¬ 
perfect as it necessarily is, being little 
more than an enumeration of names, 
will* it IS hoped, have afi’orded some 
interest to those who regard with jilea- 
sure the least contributions to the his¬ 
tory of art, and are ready to pay homage 
to talent in whatever country it be 
found. From what has been said, 
J^senko may be considered as the 
founder of a native scliool of painting 
'in Russia, and Kakonnov of that of 
architecture. Their successors liav'e 
since made a rapid progress: Yegorov 
and Shebuev have formed a purer taste 
in painting, while Martos has shewn, 
by his example, how much wiay be 
efiected by a judicious study and imi- 
lation of the antique ; and if caprice 
and aftectation of novelty do not induce 
others to deviate from the path thus 
4)pened to them, instead of vigorously 
jiersevering in the same course, there 
can be little doubt that, within no very 
distant period, the artists of Russia 
will have acquired an honourable name 
even in other countries. But there 
is no art which has made such a rapid 
progress as that of architecture ; a cir¬ 
cumstance easily accounted for when 
we consider the numerous important 
buildings, both public and private, 
erected during the reigns of Catherine 
and her successors, and the opporlu- 
liities thus afforded to artists of dis¬ 
playing their abilities. The admission 
of pictures into churches has contri¬ 
buted much, and will effect still more, 
towards the advancement of painting 
and the employment of its professors. 
Jn fact, the decoration of these edifices 
creates nearly the whole of the demand 
that at present exists for historical sub¬ 
jects; and the embellishment of the 
church of the Redemption at Moscow, 
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and that of St. Isaac at Petei’sbnrg^ivitl 

f ive a new impulse to this branch ofairt. 

'ill very recendy, there existed hardly 
any thing like public feeling or patron¬ 
age towards the fine arts; but a taste 
for them is now beginning to spread 
itself among the better-informed part of 
society, to which the establishment of a 
gallery in the Hermitage, consisting of 
the production of native artists, has 
contributed in no small degree. The 
government on its part does all it can 
to encourage and atiord employment to 
every claw of artists; an example that, 
it may be confidently expected, will ere 
long be folloiVed by the public. 

Little is at present known of either 
Russian literature or art in otlier^coun- 
triep;. the^ difficulties of the language 


deterring foreignew from'studying ihe 
first, and the little emplbj^tnent made 
of engraving preventing them from be¬ 
coming acquainted with the produc¬ 
tions of the otlier through that me¬ 
dium. To these causes may likewise 
♦be added the infrequency of travellers 
through that country, particularly of 
such as direct their attention more 
esfieciaJfcy to these subjects. But, with¬ 
out assuming to ourselves any extra¬ 
ordinary gift of prophecy, we may 
venture to predict, that whatever relates 
to Russia will become more and more 
interesting to the rest of Europe; and 
to the traveller it certainly presents an 
extensive and imperfectly explored 
field, whatever be the particular object 
of his pursuit and observation. 


FROM THE NIGHT-SHADE. 

• 

Tread aside from my starry bloom ! 

1 am the nurse who feed the tomb 
(The tomb my child) 

With dainties piled, 

Until it grows strong as a tempest wild. 

Trample not on a virgin flower! 

I am the maid of the midnight hour; — 

1 bear sweet sleep 
To those who weep, 

And lie on their eyelids dark and deej). 

Tread not thou on my snaky eyes! 

1 am the worm that the weary prize— 

The Nile's soft asp, 

That they strive to grasp. 

And one that a queen has loved to cla<^p. 

Pity me! I am she whom man 

Hath hated since ever the world began; — 

I soothe his brain 
In the night of pain, 

But at morning he waketh--^and itil is vain! 


J. B. 
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THlE PHltOSOPHT rOTTZtLY.*' '■ 

J * 

' God sends meat, but the Devil sends cooks.'*^' 


This is an inteiesting and important 
discourse;— the manner in which then 
matter is handled reflects credit on the 
ingenious lecturer. We ai^ jf^d, 
however, that he has treated%tis sub¬ 
ject too finely for the generality of 
readers. The display of learning is 
considerable, and the opening of the 
lecture is both tasteful and philo¬ 
sophical. 

“ In all nations,’* says Dr. Black, 
** and in all ages, proverbs and national 
dishes have been held in high estima¬ 
tion ; and, for the same reason too, had 
not experience proved both to have been 
good, the wisest saying would never 
have become proverbial, nor any ])ar- 
ticular modification of human idctual 
attained the consideration of ft national 
dish.” 

The Doctor, it appears, has of late 
years been a traveller, and has not 
been scrupulous in his observations 
on mankind. His experience in pot¬ 
tery was extensive, somewhat desul¬ 
tory, but not without taste. Ilis work 
is divided with philosophical acumen, 
and is, in many respects, calculated to 
be useful and edifying to the usual 
con^egations in the halls of mechanics’ 
institutions. After an exordium of 
considerable extent relative to cookery 
and pottery in general, he proceeds, 
in a more analytical form, to consider 
the philosophy of the subject. Thus, 
he says— 

“ First, then, we shall discourse of 
soups in the most comprehensive form. 
We shall not, however, begin w’itli beef- 
tea ; nor does it form any uart qf our 
plan to discuss the merits o^ lax plum¬ 
pudding, although we maintain that any 
pudding in a state of laxity falls strictly, 
in scientific distinction, within the genus 
of soups. We propose to touch only 
the marrow of the subj^t; and, taking 
it up in an alimentary sense, to demon¬ 
strate the insufficiency of all the different 
sorts of soup to constitute eitlier or any 
of them a national dish, with the ex¬ 
ception of Scotch barley-broth, Sco^h 
hotch-potch, and Scotch hare-soups 
Certainly, it reflects no little honour 


on my countiymen, f that nation of gen¬ 
tlemen,* as his Mmesty was pleaied to 
style us, that, in addition to the peonliar 
dalicac^ of white puddings, and the 
* great ^chieftain o’ the pudding race,* 
we should have invented three distinct 
and ejftellent kinds of soup. What 
better reason can be assigned for the 
intensity of our nationality? No other 
country can display such pot-ltick.” 

Tlie Doctor, much to ^pur surprise^ 
has omitted to mention that prime 
article* qf his national co|ycery, the 
singed sheep’s head and trotSrs. We, 
however, can discern in this the w^ted 
modesty of his learned nation. The 
I.acedemonian black broth, so cele¬ 
brated of old for its patriotic inspira¬ 
tion, we know, of our own knowledge, 
was made of the sheep’s head singed ; 
and we totally disagree with old Geoige 
Sandys, that coffee was tlie black broth 
of Lacedemon ; and therefore we give 
'Dr. Black credit for his abstinence on 
this point. 

As a general remark,” says the 
Doctor, “ it may be observed, that good 
soup cannot be made without a just and 
judicious proportion of the animal sub¬ 
stance to the aqueous quality. Bflt meat 
and water are not of themselves sufficient 
to make good soup ; variou.s other in¬ 
gredients are essentially necessary ; — 
fire, for example, to boil the two toge¬ 
ther : yot fire would of itself he ns no¬ 
thing ; and, therefore, in the practice of 
all skUful cooks, the saline ingredient is 
admixed, after which admixture the ex¬ 
periment assumes a new character. We 
are thus technical and precise; for the 
making of soup is a chemical process of 
a very delicate kind. Indeed, no artiste 
of the kitchen can predetermine whether 
his preparation will be good or bad, 
until after the saline particles have 
been added to the ebulUtionary agita¬ 
tion. il'hen there is pepper—it may 
be parsley—and onions to be infused: 
my honourable spouse sometimes adds 
a bead of celery, or a carrot in season. 
But what man will venture to assert, 
that beef, water, salt, pepper, onions, 
a head of celery, and a carrot, even with 
other seasoning, shall make palatable 
soup without the skill of a cook! A 


* Lecture on the Moral Influence of National Associations, exemplified in tlie 
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cook IB the most oasential iugredient of 
ail; and we would adrise die alembic 
or pot not to be proceeded with until 
tiio culinary intelligence is at hand.*’ 

This is judicious. We entirely 
agree with the Doctor; and also, that 
“ a savoury and agreeable commixture 
is not to be achieved by political 
means : something more deep, recon¬ 
dite, and poweriul, is requisite. For 
though,” as he justly observes,/^ mock 
turtle may be made of a calrs-head, 
it docs not therefore follow that a 
calf’s head of itself can make mock- 
turtle. Many illustrations of this 
truth,” continues the Doctor, “ pre¬ 
sent themselves to our mind at this 
moment j, hut we content oul'selves 
with observing, that with persons of 
defective powers of mastication, mock- 
turtle is a most cherishing and 'invi¬ 
gorating substitute for less gelatinous 
preparations.” 

We partly agree with the soundness 
of this reasoning; for although, in the 
best-regulated families, a calf’s-bead 
may be found all the year round, mock- 
turtle is a dish of comparative rarity. 
This shew.s the loyalty of the majority 
of the people; for calFs-head is, on 
the 30th of January, a Whiggish dish. 
Earl drey is particularly fond of it on 
that occasion; Mr. Brougham tastes 
of it;•and Mr. Joseph Ilume “lays 
his lugs” in it. We have some reason 
to believe that Mr. Tliomas Moore, 
the poet, from his lAfe of Byron, 
paddles in it with a spoon : it is a 
decoction of animal substance too ro¬ 
bust for his palate. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, when he was in his juvenility, 
supped it with ladles; but of late, 
having become imbeciliated in his sto¬ 
mach, xan only relish imperial muli- 
gatawney. 

Tlie worthy Doctor, after having dis¬ 
coursed at considerable length on the 
respective qualities of soups, then en¬ 
ters, with really an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of ingenuity, on the matter of 
roasts. 

• 

" Passing, then, over,” says he, 

cockles, crabs, and martyrs, 1 would 
remark, en passant, that it is very alarm¬ 
ing to observe how the profane vulgar 
associate such things together. How¬ 
ever, as we teach not ethics, but physics 
in their suhlimest application to the 
wants and necessities of mankind,fwe 
appeal to any Scottish alderman of the 
city of London, who has at last had 
t*issjons in good eating, whether that 
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material which in itself is essentially 
obnoxious, can, by any process, be ren¬ 
dered wholesome and esculent food.”' 

This is invidious. The doubt which 
the Doctor suggests is not to be deter¬ 
mined by aldermanic appetites; but 
from whatever source arising, it sug¬ 
gests ideas of the great obstacles which 
corporations present to the perfect¬ 
ibility W man: for, were it once ad- 
mitt^ that tliere is an emollient and 
salubrious influence arising from the 
concoctions of Mons. Ude,—^who was 
cook to his late Hoyal Highness the 
Duke of York, and who dismissed 
Lord Sefton from being his master for 
salting his own soup to bis own taste, 
—^we agree with Dr. Black, “ that tliere 
is nothing certain in humanity;” and 
yet, as the learned Doctor observes, 
“it may be said, that a well-roasted 
joint is congenial to the finest appetite 
of man.” 

Tlie Doctor’s recipe for a roast is 
truly unique and perfect; — no defini¬ 
tion can be more clear and beautiful. 

“ To be short,” says he, the most 
approved method of roasting is to place 
a portion of an inferior animal, secundum 
artem, horizontally on a spit, or verti¬ 
cally dependent by a string, in a situa¬ 
tion to imbibe caloric.” 

Some of the remarks with which he 
illustrates this definition are, we do 
think, a little anti-catholic. He talks 
of members of Parliament being roast¬ 
ed; of authors being roasted; of the 
Duke of Wellington being out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; of Mr. Peel 
being on the tenter-hooks, preparatory 
to being roasted; and of Mr. Hobhouse 
being turnspit to the martyrdom of all 
his Majesty’s ministers, without very 
clearly explaining either the festal 
CBXLsp. or culinary expediency of 
such proce^ings. But what he says 
on boiling is transparent and explicit. 

“ To boil,” says Dr. Black, “ is a 
very different process from roasting: it 
consists of imi^ersing the material to be 
boiled in water raised to the temperature 
of 210 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo¬ 
meter, which temperature many sound 
philosophers, of whom 1 am one, have 
ag^reed is the extreme degree of caloric 
that can be imparted to water under 
simple atmospheric pressure.” 

This is certainly philosophical. We 
agree with Dr. Black ; no man can 
dispute the truth of this dogma. We 
also entirely concur in the moral re- 
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flections which follow: they bespeak 
an enlarged mind, worthy of the ex¬ 
panded views of Liverpool: — 

** The art of boiling,” the Doctor ju¬ 
diciously remarks, “ belongs to a more 
refined state of society than that of roast¬ 
ing. Of the time of Homer we have 
many savoury accounts of grills and 
broils, and even of the baking of^read ; 
hut in that age the jolly ph-^iognomy 
of a corjmlent round of beef was un¬ 
known. No man then had the slightest 
knowledge of a boiled turkey—we doubt 
if Apicius himself ever tasted a turkey 
at all. Indeed, turkeys could not have 
been known at the court of the venerable 
King Priam; for it is stated by IJolling- 
shed, the chronicler, in the black letter 
edition, that 

* Carp, Imps, turkeifs, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.’” 

Now, as Dr. Hlack learnedly ob¬ 
serves, If Homer had known as much, 
we see no reason why he should not 
have made his heroes take a devilled 
drumstick with their wino;^' and, he 
adds with a degree of facetiousness 
tliat cannot be sufficiently admired, 
“ we have strength of mind enough 
here to repress a pun, and all allusion 
to the cutting up of that empire in 
which Constantinople is situated.” 

Having tlins descanted, at greater 
length than we choose to quote, on the 
mystery of boiling, the Doctor makes 
several pertinent and apposite observa¬ 
tions on fluids, both hot and cold; but 
we suspect he is not very orthodox in 
his learning, otherwise he ought to have 
known that there were nations before 
the time of Homer well acquainted 
witli boiling. Have we not read of 
kids seethed in milk ? but it is not 
expected that philosophers, especially 
those of the Mechanics’, Instilnitions, 
should be much versed in Holy Writ. 

** To return, however,” says the 
Doctor, to boiling. Whatever it may 
be in the abstract, most certain it is, 
that it has no title qf pretence to be 
ranked with stewing. To stew is the 
offspring of study and research; it deeply 
concerns tlie nutritive powers of pota¬ 
toes, and eaters more intimately into the 
principles of political economy, bo^ as 
to properties and effects, than any other 
branch of gastronomy. We have known 
a cook in the kitchen of a late rotund 
friend, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
place a young pig, of tender age and 
beautiful in form» in a stew-pan. Heaven 
I ©ward him for the result! How any 


cook should have been permitted to live 
after what then took place, is only to be 
explained by the corrupt state of the 
judicature. But it becomes us to ob¬ 
serve, as a thing hitherto unnoticed in 
jurisprudence, that there is no law in 
any civilised country which inflicts a 
particular punishment on a cook qua 
cook. He may steal, lie may murder, 
he may Burke—but save as a thief, a 
murderer, or a Bnrkite, he is not amen¬ 
able t<^&ny punishment.” 

Our philosophical author is mis¬ 
taken in this; he does not shew his 
wonted erudition,—for we see, by 
Maitland’s IHstort/ of I^inbu7'gh, folio 
edition, p. 24, that, by an order of 
the anagistrates and council of that 
city, dated tl November, 1962, cooks, 
in their capacity as cooks, and in no 
othpr capacity, were subjected for their 
first offence to imprisonment, and to 
be fed with br<*ad and water; and for 
the second, to be banished the town. 
ITiis rettecls singular honour on the 
metropolis of that nation, which is 
possessed of so many national dishes. 
Who can wonder at the intellectuality 
of the Modern Athens, when it is con¬ 
sidered, that even in its condition as 

Auld Reekie” it so far surpassed ail 
the other capitals of the world in its 
sense of things necessary to the com¬ 
fort of mankind ? 

The Doctor next proceeds to illus¬ 
trate the importance of cookery, as it 
affects not only tlie happiness of indi¬ 
viduals, but the quiet of political com¬ 
munities. He is, however, a little 
liroad in his assertions wlien he states, 
that no nation has what cun be called 
a national dish until it has acquired 
a national nickname. His remarks, 
we think, on this branch of the subject, 
are a little too far-fetched ; for, in the 
^Vest Indian islands, speaking of them 
collectively, turtle soup, must be ad¬ 
mitted to have diere a quality of na¬ 
tional importance. 

“ acknowledge,” says the Doctor, 
with considerable originality of expres- 
• sion. ** that there is never a rule without 
an exception. Jn the West Indies turtle 
are abundant, therefore the inhabitants 
eat turtle; but a national dish is not a 
combination of the things most easily 
attained, but an aggregation of ingre¬ 
dients brought together by industry, 
research, and commerce, mingled witli 
dkill, and treated in their connexion 
with caloric according to certain pre¬ 
determined principles. Roast beef cer¬ 
tainly is a simple substance, and it 
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argues much for the plaiu, downright 
character of Englishmen, that they stand 
by it BO stoutly as a national dish; But 
plum-pudding, whioh is equally a na¬ 
tional dish, remarkably illustrates the 
predilection of the nation for commerce 
and manufactures. The plum-pudding 
has certainly for basis flour, mingled 
with bread—^the indigenous produce of 
the country; it hath also suet, which, 
for the most part, is an English sub¬ 
stance ; but the raisins, the csrrants, 
the nutmeg, the cinnamon, and all those 
oUier odoriferous spices, which are tlie 
constituent elements of the genius of 
plum-pudding, are of foreign extrac¬ 
tion.*’ * 

Scotland appears to be the dulce 
fhmu/n of the Doctor—it is his fiative 
land. He expatiates with infinite 
relish on the various culinary prepara¬ 
tions of that highly-favoured courfcry. 
Besides those dishes which he had 
spoken of with so much commendation 
in the earlier part of his lecture, he 
touches ** prees ” as it were a variety 
of dainties never heard of before in 
the circles of the Literary Union, to 
which society we would strongly re¬ 
commend this branch of the lecture. 
He tells us of a particular species of 
“ brose,” and quotes a high authority 
for its excellence—no less than the in¬ 
genious author of J^eper the Tailory 
whose distress having a particular 
penchant for seeing him in good case, 
made him, in the classic phraseology 
of the author, fat brose from the 
lee side of the kail-pot.” Now, says 
r>r. Black to his J^iverpool audience— 
(none of course had ever heard of a 
kail-pot before) 

** This is an iron utensil in which 
good housewives boil meat and otlier 
ingredients to make broth ; and being 
in general of larger dimensions than thd 
magnitude of their flres, the ebullitionary 
process commences on the side over tlie 
lire, and sends the oleaginous particles, 
separated by the ebullition from the 
moat, to that side which is farthes| from 
the lire, and which is the philosophical 
division that is vernacularly known as* 
the Ine side.” 

He then mentions another species of 
the brose genus, viz. pease brose ; but 
we are not sure that this ought to be 
included in the list of dishes, for the 
Doctor recommends it medically as 
an excellent anti-spasmodic, and 
cacious in asthma. likewise talks 
deliciously of beef and greens—a par¬ 
ticular favourite, as he tells the audi¬ 
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ence, of his friend the Ettrick Shepherd. 
But the account he gives of Scotch 
jam, made of “ red hairy gooseberries," 
according to a recipe of that eminent 
person, Christopher North, is much 
more ambrosial to our taste than any 
of the others. In fact, by the Doctor's 
account, the Scottish is truly not only 
a nation of gentlemen, but a nation of 
cooks. ^His own remark on this point 
well deserves to be quoted. 

“ Gentlemen,” suys he, “ are distin¬ 
guished from the vulgar by many pecu¬ 
liarities ; but by nothing more than by 
the variety ancf delicacy of their food j 
and it is owing to the variety and deli¬ 
cacy of the Scottish cookery that the 
ingenious and refined character of my 
countrymen has chiefiy aiisen.” 

Tt is, however, creditable to the 
Doctor’s sensibilities to notice the 
tenderness, grace, and pathos, with 
which he proceeds, from descanting on 
the felicity of his countrymen, to the 
meagre meal of potatoes of the poor 
Irish. 

ilow,” as he justly says, •* can in¬ 
telligence on general suWeets be en¬ 
gendered by one idea ! That the Irish 
are a single-minded, simple people, is 
universally acknowledged. Can they 
be otherwise, when the whole extent 
of the most important action of life, 
which returns four times a day to their 
fellow-subjects, only occurs twice in the 
tw'enty-four hours, and sometimes not 
so often, to them? — we mean eating. 
Their cookery indicates tlieir character : 
they boil their potatoes in a pot, because 
(hoy have no other utensil; they take 
the door oif its hinges, and make a table 
of it; on this they empty Uie contents of 
the pot, and, with a little salt in a saucer, 
they dip and eat. Oh, ye inhabitants 
of Great Britain — ye fellow-subjects of 
the poor Irish, reflect on this when ye 
are daintily at your covered tables, help¬ 
ing one another to potatoes with a 
spoon!” 

The Doctor’s remarks on the na¬ 
tional dish of the principality are 
equally pungen^and appropriate. 

** Bread and cheese, and leeks,’* says 
he, “ are mountainous and primitive— 
in their nature exciting and astringent. 
Hence the Welsh havered, constipated 
ccftnplexions, and are particularly iras¬ 
cible. The French, who live on frogs 
and soupe-maigre, are of a very different 
character. The moral effect of soupe- 
maigre is cooling and sedativeand frogs 
being of a lively and agile nature, some^ 
thing of their agility is desomposed in 
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the process of digestion, and incorporates 
itself with the moral quality of the sub' 
ject. But it must be observed, that the 
French are a refined people ; that many 
different dishes affect their constitutional 
peculiarities ; and that of all nations, it 
may be said of them, they alone have 
discovered or invented a new appetite. 
They have, by what King James T. calls 
the devil’s pot-herb, so used theij; olfac¬ 
tory nerves, that they have created a 
palate witliin their nostrils, and there¬ 
fore, bating the vulgar abuse of frogs and 
soupe-muigre, we would say Ujat snuff is 
tlie national dish of Louis Baboon. It 
is that which makes him so lively, so 
gesticularious, so frisky, so sneezing, so 
sprightly. And if it were not for his 
beverage of water and sugar, no true 
Frenchman could walk the enrUi unless 
he had loaded feet — he would be flying 
in the air, and crying "peste! and rnirrhleu * 
to all the soberer race of man.'* 

The Doctor, with the same pleasing 
legerity, touches on all national dishes. 
He talks with great poignancy of the 
curries and country captains of Bengal, 
of the macaroni of Naples, and the 
bow-wow pies of China ; but he pro¬ 
tests t^ainsl the “ sasses*’ of the United 
States being received into the catalogue 
of national pottery 

“ It is,” says he, “ a vile, democracy 


that oC sasses: the peach preserved -by 
molasses or maple sugar, is reduced to 
an equality with the potato; witli only 
this distinction, that the peach ^ long 
sass, and the potato short. Cucumbers 
are also federal in this union—so is 
pickled cabbage, and eggs that have 
been fried with ham. Upon the whole, 
the attempt to make sasses of such things 
must be regarded as a republican inno¬ 
vation, and the use of them is probably 
the stifiulus which makes the Americans 
so sbarpset.*’ 

Altogctlier, thisLecture of Dr.Black s 
reflects great credit on his intelligence 
and tact, no less than on the patience 
and credulity of his auditors. We 
have^lopg known that the Liverpool 
people, by their Lyceums and their 
Alhenaemns, were refined and classi¬ 
cal { and it is impossible to think other¬ 
wise of them after perusing this inte¬ 
resting dissertation. We shall, there¬ 
fore, conclude, by recommending it 
to the perusal of his Majesty's mi¬ 
nisters as a wlietter to their cabinet 
dinners — in the hope, too, that all his 
Majesty’s operative subjects may learn 
by it the true way of getting a fowl in 
the pot, a joint to the string before 
the fire, and mutton-chops to enrich 
the Irish stew. 
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No. I. 

JAMES HOGG. 


We have had on our minds, for some 
time past, various things regarding 
sundry prominent men of our day, 
which our consciences press us strongly 
to let out upon the pxMilic, /ust to 
shew it, that what every body is think¬ 
ing (who can think'?), it is useful now 
and then to put into plain words, 
merely for the benefit and guidance of 
that worthy and nurnerous portion of 
the world who, with great good sense, 
never try to think at all, but always 
speak —and never even do speak any 
thing but what other people liave put 
into their months. This is a portion 
of the world to which great attentfon 
ought always to be paid, seeing that, 
although its members are not exactly 
the awarders of justice or the judges 
of truth, they are very much the distri¬ 
butors of both. Moreover, there is 


this good quality nhont these worthy 
persons, tliat, when once they do get 
pold of an idea, it is pretty sure to 
stick to them until they get another 
(a thing which we cannot always say 
for your professed tliinkers); and, 
where there is a general paucity in 
the head, it is something, after all, to 
have^an idea. 

Concerning these sundry celebrated 
• men, which the world has got hold of, 
for better or for worse, just at present, 
we have, as was said, a few things to 
indite, which we shall do with all 
comely plainness of speech, and in 
that sober fireside feshion which shall 
at least save us from being misunder- 
atood, and from hiding what light we 
have under the bushel of attempted or 
affected brilliancy. There are now, as 
there always has been, a number of 
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men whose names connected with lite¬ 
rature are as familiar to the public as 
household words, yet about whom there 
are either few leading ideas of what 
their claims to popularity really amount 
to, or their indiscriminate praise has 
become the cant of the multitude; 
while, as usual, the paltry hornets of 
literature, the small critics of the book¬ 
shops, are sneering and stinging at 
some whom the thousand chances of 
circumstances which affect tlie voice 
of public reputation, have yet kept back 
from receiving all their praise. There 
are other causes that deeply affect 
the characterti of individuals (for a 
time), to which we can now but slightly 
allude, but which arise out of th^ great 
inffuenee of certain channels of pub¬ 
licity in the shape of periodical litera¬ 
ture, and to which the busy publid are 
accustomed to look for ready-made 
opinions. As men of letters, when in 
power, are just as liable to abuse it as 
any other rulers over the fate of others, 
who have done it when they could in 
every age, it is little to be wondered at, 
that they should sometimes, on the one 
hand, stifle by neglect the rising voice of 
tardy reputation, or split the thousimd 
ears of the world’s groundlings by the 
endless vociferations of partial applause. 

But these are trite matters, after all; 
and lest it should he said tliat we are 
either pretending to set the world right, 
or to miike truth and justice as common 
as the causeway, which they never will 
be, we shall merely sit down familiarly 
at our reader’s comfortable fireside, 
and say our say about men, from the 
thoughts of whom, as put forth in 
public, all have derived more or less 
pleasure and satisfaction. And who 
shall we begin with 1 To shew at once 
our independence and our creed, as 
respects talent, and talent alone, we 
shall take up one of the most common¬ 
place names that are bandied about 
through the mouth of the public,— 
to wit, our old rough and round, hearty, 
wholesome friend, James Hogg. 

If ever there was a mtm who proved* 
that nature alone makes poets of the 
children of the earth, that man is James 
Hogg 1 If ever there was an individual 
whose career could prove that, bad as 
the gross world is aamitted to be, and 
great as are the difficulties which po¬ 
verty entails at first upon the best pifi- 
tonsions, genius—all-powerful genius 
—will ultimately be successful, that 
man is the Kttriok Shepherd ! Could 


any thing else but tliat quality^ for 
which the world is continually looking, 
that it may find relief from its own 
dulness, have brought a common shep¬ 
herd from the forests of Ettrick, who, 
until upwards of twenty years of .age, 
could hardly read or write, into Uie 
very midst of the arena of a polite and 
fastidious world of letters, and have 
got hfs ^liame trumpeted to the ends 
of the earth ? Let tlie million of wealthy 
dolts whom the world has never heard 
of, and many of whom have vainly 
tried, by the power of money, to break 
through, with their feeble productions, 
tlie jealous monopoly of literary emolu¬ 
ment and fame,—let such answer the 
question, and envy as they may the 
homely but talented Shepherd of the 
Tweed. 

When Mr. Hogg, some dozen years 
ago, w^ent, hat in hand, into the little 
counting-house behind Mr. Black¬ 
wood’s shop, to sell a poem as he 
would sell a sheep, the good biblio- 
polist, having read his Pik^rims of the 
Sun, addressed him with, “ Upon my 
word, James, you’re a roost extraordi¬ 
nary man.” But the world have, of 
late, begun to forget that Hogg is an 
extraordinary man; and having been 
disappointed in its expectations of his 
evening tales, and being somewhat 
Withal bored with floating poetry, to 
the thrusting of his very much out of 
view, it seems to have felt rather an¬ 
noyed at seeing his name so much 
before the public as a neighbouring 
periodical has thought fit to bring it; 
and James has been somewhat going 
down with the million, from that sacred- 
ness which in reality belongs to his 
poetical character. Tliere is a great 
portion, too, of “ the reading public” 
that never do read poetry if they can 
ossibly avdld it; and never therefore 
aving, to their own loss, read his 
pwims, no more than several others 
of the best of our day, they feel a 
grudging at hearing so often of a man 
who cannot write novels for eveiy body 
to read, and songs, like Burns or Moore, 
for every body to sing. But, altliough 
this admitted fact will always confine 
Mr. Hogg’s actual popularity within a 
ngifower circle than either of the otlier 
two poets, still he is justly to be re¬ 
gard^ as a remarkable man, and worthy 
to be talked of, even at this time of 
day, in terms less vague than serve 
to create a laugh in a bantering pe¬ 
riodical, and with due reference to what 
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he has done hitherto as a poet and a 
public man of sundry literary preten¬ 
sions. 

Mr. llogg has, ever since he came 
from the braes of Polmoody, and by 
perseveringly sticking to the cautious 
booksellers of Edinburgh, as well as 
by the exercise of his talents, made 
himself known to tlie world^—^mani¬ 
fested a characteristic readings to re¬ 
lieve the anxiety of the public upon 
his private history, by writing lives of 
himself; so that, as to all these little 
matters in a poet's life, about which 
there is ordinarily so much curiosity, 
we have the means of judging out of 
his own mouth. Indeed, the natve 
candour of honest James in speaking 
of old times, when, from the iufinnity 
of his shirts, he found it exceedingly 
difficult to make his lower garments do 
their duty in a seemly manner, is no 
small charm in tracing the character of 
an extraordinary shepherd, who was 
destined to draw the attention of all 
the world to his poetry, and has gone 
far to disarm that menacing rancour 
which is usually directed for a time , 
at the unexpected brilliances of out¬ 
stripping reputation. There is not 
upon record another instance of one 
of the irritable and generally discon¬ 
tented tribe, in speaking of himself, 
guarding his reader from making a 
false estimate of him by what he may 
iu his own way communicate; because, 
us he says, “ Whenever J have occa¬ 
sion to speak of myself or my perform¬ 
ances, I find it impossible to divest 
myself of an inherent vanity,"—for 
which, for the sake of righteous judg¬ 
ment, he humbly hopes his reader will 
make due allowance. Nor do we know 
any other poet of the day, greater or 
smaller, manfully pleading giulty to 
the charge of vanity, as*Iie is known 
to do until this day, and fairly defend¬ 
ing it as the real stimulant of all that 
the public have got by him; for," 
says he, if you talk to him, “ if it 
had not been for mf vanity, 1 should 
never have done any thing but herded 
sheep.” 

Every body knows that our honest 
Shepherd, while Nature was silently 
preparing him for future dislintuon 

on the bonnie banks of Yarrow,” or 
some such poetical neighbourhood, was 
sorely scanty in reading and writing, 
and all other classical attainments. 
How Nature came to make a man of 
him, and twenty others, in her own 


way, without troubling Doctor Birk- 
beck, or either the aid of a Mechanics' 
Institute or scientific knowledge,” 
must certainly be a rnimcle to the 
raving speechifiers about mefid knoWr 
ledge and universal education. But 
so it was that, what with sitting for 
some twenty years on a hill-side 
watching his “ silly sheep,” and look¬ 
ing abroad over the green earth, and 
upwar^ to the clouds of a Scotch sky, 
drifting black, gray, and bright over 
his head—and what with studying, 
when he was about eighteen, thai 
instructive book. Bishop Burnet's 
“ Theory of the Conlla^alion of tlic 
Earth,"—and what with scraping on 
an ola fiddle, which, after some two 
or three years' saving, he was able to 
purchase at llie extravagant price of 
fiv(fshillings,—Mr. James Hogg came 
into Edinburgh, and shewed the whole 
race of lean scholars and sneering liic'- 
rati, that he was already formed and 
fashioned into what few of them could 
pretend to be,—a very considcrabU^ 
poet. But with respect to the bishop s 
conflagration-book, which the poor 
shepherd lad had been studying until 
the very trees and hills began to run 
round and round hmi, and his poor 
sheep set-to a-danciiig before his 
eyes like Tam o' Shanler’s witches, 
“ happy was it for me,” he sa^, “ tliat 
I did not understand it; for the little 
of it tliat 1 did understand had nearly 
overturned my brain altogether.”— 
Lifcy Edin. 1806, p. 9. Happy would 
it be, in our humble opinion, for many 
of the silly followers of Dr. Birkbeck, 
if they were equally candid with tfie 
sensible Shepherd as to the teal use 
and effects of many of the books put 
,*iito their hands, which are just as 
likely to set their poor heads into 
a tirevee,” and not a whit more 
useful than Bishop Burnet's theory of 
the universal conflagration. 

But in speaking of Mr. Hogg’s 
poelay, which we are gradually coming 
round to do, it appears manifest to us 
* that he never has got the conflagration 
perfectly out of his head, even until 
this day. It was clearly the spark 
that eventually kindled into the PU^ 
ffrims of the i^n, and sent our Ettrick 
Shepherd up wandering from home 
among the stars, which seem to have 
flanc^ a merry-go-round before his 
dazzled eyes, as much as did afore¬ 
time the bobbing trees on Eskdale. 
Then he was in imminent danger of 
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being s1ii|e4 Vike a, sheep’s 

heafl, wheri he got utiftbng the falling 
stacs and fiety cornet^', which buzzed 
and “ boomed" about his ears in a 
manner that absolutely frightened us to 
Bead, and we were really glad when 
we got our adventurous Shepherd home 
again; for we would far rather have 
him riding on a broom-stick behind a 
witch woman to Norway, or so, of a 
night, than see him away seeking his 
bread among the stars and suns, which 
seem almost to have blinded him, poor 
man ! 

But seriously, consideririg the extra¬ 
ordinary fancy of Mr. Hogg, it is 
wonderful how he has kept do^n the 
effects of this dangerous earl;^ impres¬ 
sion ; and how well, even in his peril¬ 
ous adventure among worlds unknown, 
he has contrived to bring himsell' off, 
although he was occasionally unable 
to distinguish between “ the light that 
led astiay,” and “ light from heaven,” 
and substitutes glitter and gleam for 
power ami grasp, which are a good 
step above him. We are induced to 
dwell more on this poem than we » 
know its rank among Mr. Hogg’s other 
pieces deserves, from perceiving in it 
much more of that straining after glare 
and glitter and effect, by means of 
fine meaningless words, which is the 
characteristic of our ordinary Magazine 
poetry, than tlie Shepherd is guilty of 
in any other of his works. 

To speak, however, more compre¬ 
hensively of Mr. Hogg’s genius. His 
two great charactei’istics are (we can¬ 
not help the alliteration) fancy and 
facility ; and to a man whose outward 
senses never had opportunity of meet¬ 
ing with any thing to feed his inward 
thoughts, but “ tlie banks and braei?. 
and streams around” the straggling 
forest of Ettrick, till towards thirty 
years of age—or what he might see 
when he got to go” as far as Edin- 
buigli to sell his sheep in the Grass 
Market, and who scarcely could^akc 
use of language by pen-and-ink dex-, 
terity until lie was twenty-one or 
two — these qualities possessed in 
abundance is no ordinary matter for 
a common shepherd, or, indeed, any¬ 
body else. The richness and range of 
fancy of this inspired Shepherd are 
truly astonishing; and are often united 
with a delicacy of thought and percep¬ 
tion, which increases the wonder at the 
creative exuberance and electric power 
of that tiling we call Genius, even 


when implanted in the bosom of tlie 
coarsest hind upon the hills. When 
this quality is applied to the Shep¬ 
herd’s favourite theme, the dreamy 
superstitions of his country, and the 
dim shapes and indefinite thoughts 
that steal through the fancies of ig¬ 
norant minds, while secluded afar in 
the glens of the land of the 
mountain and the flood, James is con¬ 
fessedly inimitable, and will probably 
preserve his poetry long in the land 
of his fathers, notwithstanding' the 
heavy drawbacks upon it as calculated 
for posterity in several other important 
respects. In regard of this his grand 
excellence, as applied to the outward 
forms of nature, and the rich poetics 
of half-informed superstition, Mr. Hogg 
is hardly equalled by any of his con¬ 
temporaries (of whom we mean here¬ 
after to speak); and had he only the 
other qualities of his denomination in 
a degree approaching this, he would 
occupy a very different niche than he 
now does, or ever will do, among the 
poets of our time. 

The next great excellence of the 
poet of Ettrick is his evident facility 
of tliought and composition, and his 
great command of language, which, in 
some of his poems, particularly Quam 
Hyndcy absolutely runs away both 
with him and his reader; and though 
the sparkling current is of no great 
depth, it flows from the pen of the 
mountain-bard like the rapt prophesy- 
ings of a voice from the wilderness, 
and in a genuine stream of heaven- 
born poetry. His delighted reader, 
who partakes in any measure of tlie 
spirit of hardship himself, is hurried 
along, until he forgets to be critical, 
from catching the heat and flow of the 
honest Shep^ierd and his Muse; and, 
losing sight of the poet’s redundancy 
in the felicity of his expression, away 
they both go together, o’er moor and 
mountain and dale, like his own 
“ glide gray* katt,’’ or his witch of 
Fyfe,” from the*top of Benlomond to 
the shores of Noiway, on a moonlight 
night, until the transformed reader 
wakes from his poetic dream at mid- 
dayj and scarcely can recognise the 
boundaries of his own snug study ; for 
the very figures and busts that topple 
above his book-shelves seem to be 
dancing a reel round him! 

Yet, after all, this pleasing facility, 
which makes the reader forget that 
there is such a thing as art in making 
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poelry at all, is the very cause of the it is amusing to^traceii ftx»i|1ibe'very 

greatest defects, which tend to lighten earliest of his productions, shming 

the value of tlie productions of the good through much re^^etry,’and troubling 

Shepherd of Ettrick. Had he his him and his reader until the very 

thoughts and words further to seek, or latest. 

were his taste more cultivated, so as Mr. Hogg, it will be observed, po^t 
to cause him to suppress and to select, though he be, is of that sort of tempera- 

we should have had, from a man with ment, that he never has been, all his 

his general gifts, poetry more|C<yicen- life, veiy backward in coming forward; 

trated, and language more terse and “ so, as early as 1801, he went into 

forcible, than is to be found in his Edinbiygh, and published his first 

numerous productions. Moreover, this attempts, called Scottuh Pastorals, 

is the chief cause, perhaps, of his worst Poems, and Songs, price one shilling 
faults ; for the ease with which he ob- for which, although he regrets it him- 

tains smooth verse and neat expression, self pow when he is a notable man, 

makes him often pleased with the most we are not a little obfiged to him, 

common-place thoughts, which render as giving us the means of judging 

powerless and valueless his better by what gradual st^s a shepherd may 

passages, and will probably sink his become a poet. The Shepherd (for 

Mador the Moor, and many other the poem we are about to speak of is, 

pieces, into speedy oblivion. Not as He says, founded upon an early 

having the force of mind and natural amour of his own) is lying on a bank 

penetration of Burns, or the greater in the evening, fretting about his mis- 

poets, he occasionally shews the raw- tress ; but, in the true spirit of 

ness of the uneducated man and the Mr. Iloggs mind, his love is not so 

poetaster, in mistaking sounding and intense but that he can look at 

gliUering words put together, for the Orion’s radiant circle beaming’’ over 
majesty and simplicity of true poetry. his head, and, as it grows dark, he 

Whether Bishop Burnet’s conflagra- looks up, saying, “ Hail, ye stars!" 

tion-book helped this false taste, we &c.; but mark in what terms he even 

shall decline offering an opinion ; but then could speak of 

That pow’r divine. 

Who those fluid tilras, that wheeled 
Loosely through primeval night. 

By a breath to worlds congealed, 

Masses of illuvid light! 

From His hand then bowl’d you flaming 
Through old dreary Night’s domain,” 

Pretty well for a shepherd-lad on words than shirts in all past genera- 

Kttrick that could liardly read or lions. 

write, and mighty appropriate for Passing over a good deal of credit- 
a pastoral poem callecf Willie and able poetry, written between the above 

Keatie, written in the tasteful mea- mid the Pilgrims of the Sun, we find 

sure and suitable style of Watty and Jhe never could get this flashy confla- 

Meg, or the less of ih 0 Pack*; but gration entirely out of his head ; and 

if it is not admitted to smack of the when our Shepherd took a flight among 

Conflagration of the Earth, we know the stars, and comets, and suns, and 

not what is. This was written about so forth, in that astonishing produc- 

ihe time when the Shepherd was, tion which celebrated it, see how he 

as he says, excee4ingly scarce of deals with one of his worlds, which, 

shirts”—an old complaint among poets as it was spinning about like a top 

and those that are liable to fall in among the others, gets knocked on 

love — for we consider it a fact, to from its perihelion for the poet’s 

be proven by the mouth of many amusement, and that he may be able 

witnesses, that the favourites of .the to describe such a piece of business to 

Muse have ever been more plenty bf the world, which he does thus:— 

Just in the middle of its swift career 

Tb’ Almighty snapt the giflden cord in twain 

That hung it to the heaven. Creation sobbed. 

And a spontaneous shriek rung on the hills 
Of these celestial regions. Down amain 
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Into the void the outcast world descended, 

Whirling and thundering on! Its troubled seas 
Were churned into a spray, and, whizzing, flurred 
Around it like a dew. Tne mountain tops. 

And ponderous rocks, were off, impetuous, flung. 

And clattered down the steeps of night for ever r' 

Now, some may think this very poetical and here we see the concatenation (as 

sort of balderdash, although Ur. Birk- Johnson would say) of the poet's train- 

beck and his learned friends might ing apm; for to work he wont upon 

call it rather uvphilosophical; but, not the smrs,” and in less than a week 
to be nice about words^ whe|i words produced his poem. His opponents 

is all we have, we think it rather never came forward with theirs in a 

dangerous for a shepherd, when in a finished state; but what they did shew 

course of training for a great poet, was, of course, inferior to our poets, 

to be much given, while “ tending the and he had his glory accordingly. His 

ewes,” to books “ chiefly theologicalpoem, which he has not thought fit to 
and we may well account for the give to the world, was entitled, Re- 

above, and sundry otlier piebes of flections on a View of tlw Nocturnal 
splendour, when he confesses that, Heavens; and was, with all its supe- 

after studying theology, and in par- riority “ in sublimity of ideas,” as he 

ticular the conflagration, “ all* the says, in a bad measure, and bombasti- 

day,” says he, ** I was pondering on cal. We well believe it. 

the grand millennium, and the reign of The condition of life from which 
the saints, and all the night dreaming should have sprung a poet of Mr. 

of new heavens and a new earth—the Hogg's real excellence, excites, wlien 

stars in horror and the world in his works are spoken of, a curiosity re¬ 
names!” God picserve us! it is a gardingtheearlydevelopmentofpowers 

wonder the man’s head did not spin ^ so little to be looked for from that con- 

round like one of his worlds after all dition, and so, insensibly, joins criti- 

this. Had the poor Shepherd fallen cism with a sort of necessary biography, 

in with that pious man, the Rev. To those, then, who are acquainted with 

Edward Irving, at this time, he would his latter poems, it may be curious to 

have been a rank Bedlamite long observe the early groping of a ppetical 

ago. • mind after distinct thoughts and suit- 

In furtlier tracing the early impres- able expressions, as may be seen in the 

sions from which was aftemards formed following dreadfully incorrect stanzas, 

the poetical character of this extraor- written shortly after the time when lie, 

dinary man, we find him and two other as he says, “ had actually forgot how 

.shepherds actually contending together to make sundry of the letters of the 

for a prize for writing poetry, and ar- alphabet,” and published in the year 

biters named to decide who should be 1801, in the shilling pamphlet before 

entitled to it. Among ten subjects alluded to. The poem is entitled, a 

named, what should fall to the lot (for IJialogtie in a Country Chm’chyardy 

by lot it was decided) of these poetical and was written upon the death of a 

shepherds but the stars for a theme benefactor of his family. 

“ Acknowledge, hast thou never yet, 

When acting scenes in nature o'er. 

An inward recollection met 

Of having view’d the same before? 

“ Nor is it strange : Futurity, • 

Though wrapt iif mist to human ken, 

Seems shapeless ; yet a spirit's eye 
Some giant features may discern. 

“ And in the wild and dreary waste, 

*' The village fair, or lawn. 

Wherever smiles the human face, 

There spirits skim their airy round. 

“ A guardian frienA his fav’rite charge 
May thus of Kid events apprise 
By great outlines, unfurl’d at largo 
In sleep to fancylidless eyes,*’ 
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Excepting the above may be con- so well known and justly celebrated 

sidered so, there is nothing in these in his own country. It appeared just 

early productions to indicate the ex- after the public had been delighted 

traordinary fancy and pure poetical with the spirited poetical romances of 

thought that was afterwards exhibited Sir Walter Scott, and, as might natu- 

by the Ettrick Shepherd. We are the rally be expected, it is very much an 

more inclined to enlarge both upon imitation. But, although more highly 

Hogg’s poetry and his biography, from fanciful, and often more strictlv poeti- 

the circumstance of his name being cal, than even the favoured productions 

femiliar to every body in England* who of the Baronet,—though it runs on in a 

reads a magazine, and yet extremely style of ^uent harmony that makes the 

little is known on this side the Tweed reader, as we before hinted, forget to 

either as to what he has written, or be critical, and ashamed to be fastidi* 

why this Shepherd, as a shepherd, is so ous, in his general admiration, the 

much talked of. Nevertheless,although poetical thoughts are spread out over 

his merit is .such that he ought to be too large a surface, which renders it 

much better known than he is, and will often flimsy and common-place; and it 

yet, probably, be far more read than at has fai* less of picturesque reality and 

present, Mr. Hogg is, upon the whole, of sustained keeping than the animated 

a very fortunate man; for what with pictures of its more tasteful patterns, 

his length of life—no small advantage The quality of the poetry of this effort, 

even for fame (and the Shepherd is now like tliat of most of Mr. Hogg’s, is light 

fifty-nine), and what with the aid of a and glittering,—fancy and airy richness 

powerful periodical, his name is al- of poetic thought swelling forth from 

ready more familiar to the English the poet’s brain in numbers as smooth 

j)ublic than a far greater man, namely, and musical as they are evidently art- 

Burns, was, until several years after his less, and happy in their artlessness, 

death. But to return to his claims to ^The following we think very pretty, 
the attention of the public. among a hundred passages about as 

His Queen Hynde is his greatest good, and very much of a .specimen of 
poem, after the previous one called our poet’s sort of excellence :— 
tlie QueerCs Wake, which made him 

‘ O well I know the enchanting mien 
Of my loved Muse, my Fairy Queen! 

Her rokloy of gi*een with its sparry hue. 

Its warp of the moonbeam, and weft of the dew, 

Her smile, where a thousand witcheries play. 

And her eye, that steals the soul away.” 

There is a light and graceful point in jaunty Muse, and comes upon us in the 
this that is very much like Moore, great dreadnought shaggy shape of the 

and more intense in the conception. wild shepherd of the forest, as came 

But further,—our imaginative tender of (saith the Professor) into the shop of 
ewes is as fond of telling long stories, Manners and Miller the book.sellers, 
either about himself or tlnfcreatiffes of in Edinburgh, and offering to sell a 
his vivid fancy, as any old wife in MS. poem, naturally friglitened every 

Eskdale; and so he has trotted away soul out of the shop by his wornkow 

with his flighty Muse, until he has appearance. For instance, in this 

made his poem into six books, and poem pf Queen llynde we liave the king 

out of all reasonable measure; for the sitting among his nobles as a king 

days are gone by when a man might should sit, and passing round tlie wine- 

sit down and spin poetry as endless as cup ‘‘ with ready hand,” &c. (for Sir 

the web of Penelope. The conse- Walter has set the example of making 

quence is, tliat our friend James, in the his kings and knights drink in a manner 

incontinent plenitude of his versifka- which would disgrace even the drunken 

tion, gets sometimes into a sort of run- literati of Ambrose’s blue room), when 

ning rhyme, that may be written by the a captain bring^ before his majesty an 

ell by the sonsy Shepherd any morning ilV-favoured taciturn fellow, who wore 

after swallowing about seven pints of a sulky and suspicious silence, and to 

thick Scotch porridge. And then he whose face the king is made to address 

sometimes drops the aerial form of Iris tlie eapt.\in and himself thus :—- 
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“ Ay, Captain; doubtleHs one of tliose 
Who, thrusting his officious nose 
Into die affairs of odjer men. 

Presume their notice to obtain, 
fettle out, intruder! Saj^ at once 
Thy name, thy business, and from whence 
If thou'rt a Cotquean, by my soul 
I’ll split thy pniriginious noul! ” 

Now, if we had the shaggy Shepherd toricAiS^ compilation of the Jacobite 

within our reach at tins piecious in- Relics, the idea naturally occuiTed to 

Slant, we might be tempted t8 let hLs him of trying his hand at a string of 

prurigenious noul feel a reasonable songs or ball^s in the olden manner, 

taste of our pugnacity for outraging the which, having executed very happily, 

prejudice to which we have always he wove them into the texture of a long 

clung, that g king ought to be a sort poem, introducing them—(we speak to 

of gentleman, by putting into his mo- the admirers of the Queens Wake who 

narch’s mouth the language cof the never read it),—introducing them by 

butchers to whom he has been in the the mouth ofa succession of bards, who 

habit of selling his sheep. For shame sung them in the grand banqueting 

of you, Shepherd ! is that all ,your hall 

loy^ty? When royal Mary, blithe of mood. 

We come to the Queen^s Wake last, Kopt holyday at Ilolyrood,’* 

for it is not our business to say much somewhat after the fashion of the tell- 

of those of the Shepherd’s works which ing the tales of the hundred nights, 

are best known, and the Wake is In turning over the leaves of this 
known to all the lovers of poetry, by pretty poem, die reader cannot fail to 

name at least; for we have obsei'ved, be struck, wherever he may begin to 

in our sagacity, that even tlie lovers of* read, by the abundant fancy of the poet, 
the Muses themselves do not always and the frequent grace of his measure, 
read that which they greatly admire. I.et*s have a few lines at mndom ; and 

In the course of Mr. Hogg’s laborious the first that strikes us is the beginning 

researches, while engaged in the meri- of the “ Spectre’s Cradle Song.” 

** Hush, my bonny babe! hush, and be still' 

Thy mother's arms shall shield thee from ill. 

Far have I borne thee in sorrow and pain, 

To drink the breeze of the world again. 

The dew shall moisten thy brow so meek, 

And the breeze of midnight fan thy cheek. 

And soon shall we rest in the bow of the hill: 

Hush, my bonny babe! hush, and be still! 

For thee have 1 travelled in w'eakness and woe. 

The world above and the world below. 

My heart w*as soft, and it fell in the snare : 

Thy father was cruel, but thou wert fair. 

I sinned, 1 sorrowed, 1 died f<A thee f 
Smile, my bonny babe! smile on me! ’* 

Verily, this is no coarse-grained shepherd’s brogues, or classes: in a paw 
Shepherd I and if he has not ^ good seul, 

ear for music, may we never lift an- ‘i or, like a fairy, 

other leg at Almack’s till the day of Trip along the green! ” 

oyr death. There never was better But we must say something’ of 
laid out money than that five shillings “ bonny Kilmeny,” for every body lias 

that he gave for the old fiddle which heard of it, and every body calls it the 

taught him such harmony. We never best of the bard's songs in the Wake; 

had the pleasure of seeing the Shepherd lAit we are very sorry that we cannot 

dance a Scotch reel; but if he would agree with every body upon this point, 

not wallop like a satyr, we are deaf It is the Filgrims of the Sjwn over again 

and know nothing: and then with plague on that Conflagration of the 

what grace might he allemand in a for Miss Kilmeny, falling into 

quadrille, with his frieze coat and a swoon, like Mary Lee, is carried 
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;iwiiy, also, up among the stars and 
suns and whirling worlds, and so forth, 
and sees such matters as the Shepherd 
himself had seen in his dreams in the 
forest of Ettrick, while his head was 
yet turning round from the effects of 
Bishop Burnet’s book. Now, although 
the thing is very sweetly and poetically 
done in Kilmeny, yet, to us, it borders 
on the sugaiy mawkish of the mlgfbine 
school; and the ballad has far less real 
beauty and originality than the Wiich 
of F^e, which it is impossible to read, 


for the tenUi time, witliout ipimense 
admiration of the remarkable Shepherd, 
and an enthusiastic admission that it 
breathes the true spirit of genuine 
poetry of the imagination. We dare 
not try to squeeze in another extract 
after the length to which our remarks 
have already extended; but yet it is 
pleasant to gossip about so delightful 
a poet, and so naif*a. man of genius, as 
James I^ogg. Let us just have a verse 
or two, when the witch-wyfe is off on 
one of her nightly excursions 


" The second nycht, quhan the new moon set, 

O’er the roaring sea we flew. 

The cockle-shell our trusty hark. 

Our sailis of the green sea-rue. ^ 

And the bauld windis blew, and the fire-flauchtis flew, 
And the sea run to the skie; 

And tlie thunner it growlit, and Vie sea-dogs liowlit. 
As we gaid acounng bye. 

** Aud ave we mountit the sea-grein hillis. 

While we hrushit thro’ the cludis of the bevin ^ 
Then sousit downright like the starn-shot light 
Frae the liftis blue casement driven. 


But our tackil stood, and our bark was good, 
Aud sue pang was our p«?brily prow ; 

When we coulana speil the brow of the wavis. 
We nudlit tliem throu below.” 


This must have been ivritten before 
Mr. Hogg learned orthography,—a 
branch of education which we would 
strenuously recommend all poets to 
attend to; for really tliis whole poem 
is so badly spelt, that it is in some 
]>assi^;es quite puzzling to simple peo¬ 
ple like ourselves. And yet it must 
have been composed when shirts had 
become more plenty with the Shepherd 
than they were at tliat sad time (we 
cannot help again recurring to it), 
when he says, with pleasant minute¬ 
ness, and all his characterisVc deiitacy, 
that he “ made a very grotesque figure, 
for on quitting the shirt I could never 
induce my breeches to keep up to their 
proper — Life, p. 6. Edin. 1807. 

This is rich, for a goo^ shepherd that 
hiis really so much genius (and so much 
good nature too); but how can we 
expect a man to he able to spell who 
was so situated with respect to inner 
garments? However, this Witch 
Fyfe is a very remarkable poem; and 
we shall get many thousands and mil¬ 
lions who could spell like a dominie, 
who could not write any thing half as 
good. 

It ib no disparagement to Mr. Hogg’s 


genius to say, that, great as it unques¬ 
tionably is, it is generally of a different 
and considerably inferior sort toihat of 
Burns, with whom it is natural to bring 
him into comparison. Hogg’s poetiy 
is tliat of the imagination; Burns, 
of the understanding and the heart. 
Hogg’s poetry is made for the readers 
of poetry only, the man of fancy and 
of numbere, the literaiy voluptuary; 
Burns’ is emphatically made for man¬ 
kind, and is equally delightful to the 
Wrm-heartcd milkmaid, who sings it 
blithely o’er the lea, and feels every 
word of it as she sings, and to the man 
“ clad in silken state,” who has any 
perception of the deep emotions of na¬ 
ture. It is one of the wonders with 
wliich \ve justly regard the Ettrick 
Shepherd, ihai a man arising out of his 
humble condition should have so much 
of the quality least to be expected 
from one in his sphere, and so little 
of the very things which usually come 
out most prominently with posses¬ 
sion of talents in lower life,—that fae 
shquld have so much ftuicy and deli¬ 
cacy of conception, and either humour, 
sarcasm, nor passion. Hence, admired 
as he deserves to be, his poetry will 
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never Bung from mouth to mouth, 
from the highest to the lowest, as Bums’ 
is. He is often delightful, but never 
impressive; and mankind remember 
and dwell over that only which im¬ 
presses the mind. He has no '^know¬ 
ledge of mankind, no keen sensibility, 
except to the merely beautiful .and 
imaginative. He never sits down to 
write, and cannot proceed, for laughing 
at his own ideas ; nor does 1^ ever by 
any chance blot the paper before him 
with his tears. He is not the poet of 
the passion; and all poetry is poor, 
comparatively, that is only that of fency 
and of language. 

His Queen's Wake itself is, like every 
ihing else he has written,, too much 
beaten out and weakened by wordiness. 
Had Hogg written Death and Doctor 
liomlHH)ky he would have m^de it 
into three cantos. Had he had the 
story of Tam o’ Shanter to tell, he 
would have made a volume of it, and 
then it would have had no pith, and 
fallen by its own weight. Yet our 
Shepherd is not entirely without power 
and spirit too; but his impressions are 
the impressions of a gla];ing picture 
exhibited for our amusement and our 
wonder, when we consider by whom it 
was produced, but which we never 
remember, from their want of whatever 
is touching, laughable, or instructive. 
We Sre fuller upon this point, be¬ 
cause, as we have more than once 
hinted above, the faults of Mr. Hogg 
are the veryfaulls which,in their greater 
aggravation, render valueless the larger 


portion of the current poetry of our 
day. But the Sliepherd is, after all, 
a meritorious man; and his Jacobite 
RclicSy about which the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view did not do him Uie justice be de¬ 
serves, are highly creditable to him as 
a public zhan, into which, be it never 
forgotten, he has raised himself by his 
talents]alone, assisted, doubtless, by a 
temjielament which unites well with 
a degree of worldly-minded ness very 
necessary to advancement in life, but 
which is not often found with high 
poetical character. 

It may be thought that we must be a 
sort of crony of the Shepherd’s, be¬ 
cause we have herein been so exceed¬ 
ingly complimentary, although of his 
prose tales, which, with all their faults, 
give indication of no mean talent, we 
have not said one word. We beg to 
clear ourselves of any such treachery to 
the public; for although we have in 
our time been band and glove with his 
literary master, the celebrated Christo¬ 
pher North, of wliom we mean hereafter 
fo lake upon us to .speak, we have posi¬ 
tively never happened to set eyes upon 
the Shepherd. We confess, however, 
to have seen his portrait hung up in 
Allan Cunningham’s little front par¬ 
lour, (and of Allan, also, something 
anon); and truly, if the truth must be 
drawn from us, he is not particularly 
distinguishable for personal beauty, 
and he scorned at us from his gilt frame 
as wickedly as if we had not said a 
single good word of him. 
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ACis AND Galatea; or, lovb and disaster. 

A SHEPHERD lad was Acis poor— 

In all things poor but iove— 

In Sicily he lived and sighed, s 
And there his dock he drove. 

1 

He thinly vfpon berries fed, 

And fruits and acorns bare; 

But, since that he a fair on^ loved, 

Jjove was his chiefest fare. ' 

Twas Galatea he adored, 

And longed to make his bride; 

A pretty little wench was she, 

(An oyster-wench, beside). 

This charmer whensoe’er he saw, 
llis wits wool-gathering went; 

And, whilst he bent sheep’s eyes on her, 
llis sheep took Uieir own bent. 

Hut rivalry could not long fail 
To covet this sweet girl; 

For surely oi/sters ne’er before 
Had sent forth such ^ pearl! 

% 

There dwelt one Polypheme Mkrd by, 

A man by nature bard ; 

A grenadier he had been once. 

But now was a black-guard. 

This grenadier had but one eye 
In all his monstrous head, 

But that indeed a piercer was, 

(Though afterwards pierced). 

A sickle used to mow his beard, 

A rake to comb his hair : 

The grimmest son of a gun was he, 

This one-eyed grenadier. 

lie, too, had Galatea seen, 

(For they two needs must meet), 

An(>had knelt down above her head, 

To plead love at her feet. 

But, like the fish wherein she dealt, 

She opened not her moyth, 

^nd only in a passion shunned 
Hts passion so urx;outh. 

Twas not here, as in Acis’ case, 

He suppliant, she pliant; 

Therefore diUte with rage he stands, 

And bigger Swells die giant! 

He sighed by side of^tna’s mount, 

And darned near ^Etna’s flame. 

And swore by Sticks he’d Acis kill, 

Who beat him with the dainc. 
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9r} tmd Distister. 

4he town, one summer’s noon. 

His 1^0,1 yoxxQf Ads lAet. 

Sh^ /mt Upon his limber knee, 

Aii4' dla^ted with her pet. 

Pso:^li{ig, like thief, was Polypheme- *. 

Ip^Uhe meani^hike pear the spot—? # 

J^ean. wile, indeedjw^but then, you kn6w. 

He liked djeit tme love not! / 

Th^ talked much -r- and ’mongst otlier things 
That Acis ikid, says he,‘ 

“ That odious ogling ogre, oh! 

May he ne’er near us be I ” 

Thus he did heedlessly run on. 

Till she did thus retard :— ♦ 

** ^eak not loud, love, lest you put 
The grenadier an guard*' 


Now—out, alas! and well-a-day! 

How ill a day^did hap! 

L>o! the fierce foe from nis ambush springs. 
Like a hard ball from a trap. 


Ills sight transfixed them to the site, 
Till she, like a blood bay. 

Took fnght and flight,—then Acis, too, 
He took and ran away. 

Him Polypheme with rage pursued, 
•Resolved to do him dead : 

And, hurling a huge |>aving-5tone, 
Macadamised his head! 


Her hopes thus witli his head were crushecT, 
And the world for her grew dark : 

Her eyes a tide poured, and her cheeks 
Shewed each the eyt-water mark» • 

Whilst from his wound life’s blood yet poured, 
She saw — what seemed a dream! 

Lo! his ]X)or blood to water turned, 

And thus became a stream 1 


She shed an ocean of salt tears, 

(For why? she cried a-T/iam)^ 

And she plained unto the rocks in words 
That were not over plain. 

Now, all ye whp have artless hearts. 

Give Acis pity’s cheei. 

And, for poor Galaies’s woe, 

Give the poor giil a tear! 
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WHEWEL«.*S NOTATION OF i*OtitI6At feCONOM?, 

A FBAGMB^r. 


* * * '" It was ia Vaiu'to dehy it; 
Radix was a little cracked, and he car¬ 
ried his do^tior aboiit him like ily friend 
Sam Coleti^e. I long had af fancy for 
knowing him; but for some time could 
not accomplish it. I met him and Ms 
medical man at last at Grignon’s. It 
was a sultry evening lust summer, and 
a sympathy of thirst brought us toge- , 
ther. I found him a pleasant fellow : 
prosy, to be sure; but we all are prosy 
every now and then. 1 am afraid too 
many of us are so, both now and 
then. 

He had practised at the bar; but 
a monomania had seized upon him, 
and he fancied that we of the nine¬ 
teenth centxuy were living in the 
last days prognosticated by the pro¬ 
phets. Many a proof he was |)lo!ised 
to adduce of this — the advance of the 
Russians—Gog and Magog—the Rev. ^ 
Mr, Croly — the destruction of the 
Turkish empire—the blow up of the 
Protestant ascendency—the projected 
establishment, upon the ruins of the 
Gttomati empire, of two kingdoms, 
formed froVn its vilest slaves, under 
the respective auspices of King Roths¬ 
child, of the Stock Exchange, and 
King Leop 9 ld, of Saxe Coburg, both 
sovereigns, or naif sovereigns, being 
chosen for their weight in the money 
market—the unaccountable fact of the 
continued existence of administrations 
such as those which now wield the 
destinies of civilised Europe; ad¬ 
ministrations in which the vigilanfi 
sterterc nmo is a powerful recom¬ 
mendation, sb many of their mem¬ 
bers who have not risen by the sword 
having been |iloTnoted by the scab¬ 
bard — the destruction of things which 
seemed to bear upon them the stamp 
of eternity, though* they had now 
crumbled into dust, like a scroll of 
mu^ty parchment—and farther contend¬ 
ing, after a still more fantastic manner, 
that there was a principle and germ of 
destruction in all the splendid* dis¬ 
coveries of contemporary genius. This, 
perhaps, he carried too far; for he 
would argue that the application of 
steam to tlie several purposes to which ’ 
it has lately been directed, would, in 
the progress of no very long period, 

' UL. I. NO. lU, 


first expel the ^rse altogether from 
fece of the earth, and tlien pro¬ 
ceed to the t^inhing of the human 
race itself, converting ostlers, jockies, 
groomsi barters, and coachees, into 
mere matters of history, like tl^ mam¬ 
moth, befretripth, and otlier antedilu¬ 
vian anii^ls, who disappeared before 
the element in its simple form. 

Having heard 4he stoiy of this gen¬ 
tleman’s infirmity during the tedious 
halfhbur which preceded the Christ¬ 
mas dinner, 1 was naturally curious, if 
not anxious, to see some specimens of 
this* strange distortion of the human 
mind:—not wishing, however, to in¬ 
troduce the subject overtly, 1 remained 
for long ungratified. The conversa¬ 
tion on his part, as well as on that of 
his medical advi.ser, was mtional and 
sprightly (there were only three of 
us at table), and in return for remi¬ 
niscences and local information, 1 
spoke of the commercial and of the 
literary capital of Europe—1 told how 
her grace of St. Alban’s was delicate 
and discreet as ever—and how his 
majesty of I'rance was as Jbnd of 
priests, and as fatal to pheasmits, as 
he had been in Ins wannest youth— 
how Fanny Kemble was making the 
cockneys blubber “ so feelingly and 
fast ”— and how the accomplished 
Malibran was charming the ears and 
delighting the eyes of the Parisian 
dilletanti; when suddenly rny desire 
was gratified by an interrogation, which 
yet had not the slightest aj>pear<in(.*e 
of what the lawyers call a leading 
question. 

My friend asked his guest (who, by 
the by, was an old Cantab, and still 
dabbled in the abstract sciences) if he 
had #seen the third volume of tlie 
Transactiom of tlic Cambridge Philo^ 
' sophical Society/, 

“ Yes, sir,*' replied he ; and i 
find in it a discovery which furnishes 
me with an additional argument in 
favour of an opinion which you have 
often heard me advocate.’^ ^ 

I was all attention — he proccSted : 
• “A discovery, sir, has been made, 
which will undoubtedly effect a total 
revolution in the ■ constitution of so¬ 
ciety, and bring tlie world nearer by 

B B 
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a giant-stride to its appointed fate. 
This discovery has been made by my 
friend Professor Whewell, of Trinity 
—a man whose reputation heretofore 
wa.s by no means commensurate with 
his genius — but who now, by one 
mighty effort, has proved himself the 
Newton of the nineteenth century. , 

“ lie has discovered, sir, that the 
doctrines of political economy are ca¬ 
pable of mathematical demonstration; 
and thjEjrefore that this science, which 
has hitherto been intelligible only to a 
few hungry ikelo$ophcrs, who were from 
their youth upward familiar with eco¬ 
nomy in all its forms and all its nasti¬ 
ness, is now accessible to the meanest 
mathematical capacity. And inasmuch 
as it will appear that the arguments of 
my friend, Professor Whewell, are 
equally applicable to all other scie/ices, 
physical and moral—and that accord¬ 
ingly all other sciences are equally sus¬ 
ceptible of mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion,—the proximate result will be the 
sweeping away of all those persons 
who subsist on the world's ignorance, 
under whatsoever denomination; and 
the grand ultimate result will be the 
establishment of a universal language, 
and a universal religion, when the ap¬ 
proaching dissolution of all things, long 
foreseen by me, will become obvious 
to all. c 

“ Now, that the idea of a universal 
language, which has been for years 
careering through Bother Gilchrist’s 
head like a rat through an empty gar¬ 
ret, will be at length embodied, is quite 
evident; for if tlie learned of all coun¬ 
tries will only agree on the decimal 
division of the circle (which they can 
not now well choose but do), and thus 
adopt the same notation, the mass of 
mankind, who are engaged in the or¬ 
dinary business and duties of life, mtist 
of course follow, and the universality 
of the language is complete. And, 
again, touching the universality of re¬ 
ligion, it is quite clear that wliec all 
those dogmas, which have hitherto 
been matters of faith, shall have been * 
rendered matters of reason, the most 
obstinate nigger, who can be once 
brought to comprehend what is, and 
then induced to understand and ac¬ 
knowledge that X is equal to the half 
co-effleient with its sign changed, plus 
and minus a quadratic radical, the suf-* 
ftxed parts of whifti are the square of 
the half co-efficient and the absolute 
quantity,—you understand me,—caiv 
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no longer withhold his consent to all 
the fonns, ceremonies, docti'ines, and 
dogmas of our religion ; and thus, by 
the same process, must all men, from 
pole to pole, be rendered believers in 
the one great creed. But to make 
what I have already urged still more 
plain, 1ft me refer to the words and 
arguqiej.ts of my illustrious friend. 
Doctor, you have the book.” 

The volume was produced. 

You will observe,” continued he, 

that the professor cautiously confines 
himself to political economy in this 
paper, evidently from a wish not to 
startle tlie prejudices of the million; 
and in his exordium, which is a perfect 
specimen of professorial eloquence, 
he seeks to disarm hostility of its 
rancour by limiting himself, in the 
first instance, to ‘ some parts of the 
science,’ and by declaring with the 
most amiable modesty ;— 

“ ^ I am aware tliat many may at 
first conceive this to be a frivolous 
and unprofitable kind of speculation, 
necessarily barren of any practical or 
* rational results’ — while lie, at the 
same time, confirms friendship by a 
happy compliment to the fashionable 
language of that seat of learning, from 
which he receives, and on, which he 
sheds, a lustre. But, passing over this, 
let us at once rush in medim res,— 
taking with us, however, the feet, that 
‘ in books upon the subject of po¬ 
litical economy, there is often very 
considerable coinplexity of numerical 
calculation, and no small difficulty in 
determining how far this is necessary 
to the argument’—and that the pro¬ 
fessor can also ‘ venture to say, that 
some books on these subjects have not 
escaped fellacics, arising mainly or 
entirely from this complexity, and 
from the faertity of slipping in false 
principles in the course of such rea¬ 
sonings.’ 

Well, then, in section 3, we read, 
after his having in the preceding one 
detected a mistake of Mr. Ricardo’s, 

‘ It is clear that the proper rem^y 
for such mistakes, into which even acute 
and ingenious men may be led, not know¬ 
ing 01 ^ not using mathematical rules, is to 
muke all such calculations tlie business 
of a systematic process, .which, from its 
nature, can not neglect any proper nu¬ 
merical considerations, or leave the accu¬ 
racy of the result questionable. Such a 
system of calculation must, of course, 
borrow the elements and axioms which 
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are itu materials, from that higher de¬ 
partment of the science of political eco¬ 
nomy which is concerned with the moral 
and social principles of men’s actions and 
relations. These materials thus received, 
stated in the simplest manner, must be 
subjected to the processes of a proper 
calculus, and we may tlms obtain all tlie 
results to which the assumed jknciples 
lead, whatever be the complexiw df their 
combination. And such a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding will be of very great advantage 
to truth, inasmuch as it will make it in¬ 
evitably necessary to separate the moral 
axioms and assumptions on which tlie 
theories rest, from all other matter which 
may tend to obscure or confound them. 
It will also separate entirely tlie two 
parts of the subject which it is of 
immense importimco to keep separated, 
the business of proving these assumi>- 
tions and that of deducing their conclu¬ 
sions. 

** ‘ Much ingenuity has been shewn in 
reasoning downwards from assumed prin¬ 
ciples. These principles, however, are 
so few, in general (we do not not now 
speak of their truth or applicability), 
that the task of deducing their results is 
almost entirely a business of the mathe- , 
matical faculty, and might have been 
done in a few pages, by clothing them in 
mathematical formulae. 

** * 4. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
present state of science of political eco¬ 
nomy were that which peculiarly called 
for this rigorous and scientific form to be 
given to its mathematical portions. It 
is by some reduced to a set of principles 
hardly more numerous or less general 
than the laws of motion ; and the cases 
to which the economical princijiles ore 
applied are certainly not less complicated 
than the cases to which mocbanica] prin¬ 
ciples are applicable. Now, wo can easily 
imagine what would have been the result 
if men had, without the aid of consistent 
mathematical calculation, attempted to 
make a system of mechanical phiUsophy. 
There would have been throe errors dif¬ 
ficult to avoid. They miglit have assumed 
their principled wrongly; they miglit 
have reasoned falsely from them, in con¬ 
sequence of the complexity of the pro¬ 
blem ; or they might Itave neglected the 
disturbing causes which interfered with 
the effect of the principal forces. And 
the making mechanics into a mathema¬ 
tical science supplied a remedy for all 
these defects. It made it necessajy to 
state distinctly the assumptions, and 
these thus were open to Oj^orougb ex¬ 
amination ; it made the reasonings almost 
infallible; and it gate results which could 
he compared with practice, so as to shew' 
whether the problem was approximately 
solved or not. It appears that the sciences 


of mechanics and political economy are 
so far analogous, that something of the 
same advantage may be looked for from 
the application of n|pthematics in the cose 
of political economy.’ 

Next, he proceeds to collect the 
six following axioms : — 

' “ * 1 . Rent is = produce — profits. 

“ ‘ 2 . Land will be cultivatA'd if pro¬ 
duce — or he greater than profits. 

** * ^ There is always a limiting soil, 

** * 4. Increase of price = diminution 
of supply. 

“ ‘ 5. Price = cost ofeproduction -I- 
pro 6 ts. 

“ ‘ 6 . Taxes do not affect the rate of 
profits.* 

“ lie 'then lays down his notation, 
of which it is well to give a specimen, 
though all the details sliould be altered 
for each particular science. 

** * Let it he supposed that there are 
various qualities of soil, which we may 
call the 1st, 2d, 3d, mth, nth: that the 
quantities of each of these soils are re¬ 
spectively Cl, as, 03 , Om, On acres, or units 
of huid: that the capital employed on 
one acre in the different cases is respec¬ 
tively Cl, C 2 , C 8 , Cm, Cn shillings, or units 
of money : that the produce of one acre 
of each quality is respectively rj, rg, rs, 
rm, rn quarters, or units of produce. Let 
it bo supj)osed also, that the price of a 
quarter (or other unit) of corn^ p shil¬ 
lings (units of money), luidthatme usual 
return necessary to replace a capital c, 
with the usual profit, is ^ c ( 9—1 being 
a fraction, which exjjressos the rate of 
profit).’ 

“ ty ti, is, in like fiishion, put 

to represent taxes, and he then proceeds 
with his demonstrations. 

“ Now, sir, as there is no science 
which has not, as well ns political eco¬ 
nomy, a certain number of first prin¬ 
ciples, on which all professors of the 
science are agreed, whether they be 
called dogmas, as in theology; or 
maxims, as in law; or axioms or lem¬ 
mas,sos in the abstract sciences,—and 
as, especially in all the moral sciences, 
'there is an apparently irradicable taint 
of vagueness, it is obvious, from the 
example before us, in the first place, 
that the apj^ication of mathematical 
demonstration to such sciences is prac¬ 
ticable, and, in the second places, that 
it would be desirable, inasmuch in 
Supplying the required preciseness it 
would overcome all difficulties, and for 
ever banish doubt and schism. And, 
gentlemen, for myself, I am quite sure 
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that, within a very brief period, the 
discovery of Professor Whewell will be 
applied to tlieology and law, and I, 
accordingly, propo8(| to myself a jour¬ 
ney to England, for the purpose of 
persuading him to abandon political 
economy to some meaner hand,— it 
being now-a-days considered pretty 
much on a par with phrenology,—and 
to turn his undivided attention to illus¬ 
trating the doctrines of the religion for 
which he has indubitably good reason 
to consider himself an appointed in¬ 
strument. , 

“ But,” said I, “ do you not antici¬ 
pate that great difficulties w'ould be 
thrown m the way of such a sweeping 
innovation by the church • • 

No, sir, no,” replied he : inno¬ 
vation is the fashion of the day. His 
(Jrace of Wellington, Mr. Secrehiry 
Peel, and so many other powerful in¬ 
dividuals, have themselves cliaiiged, 
that they are anxious to see all change 
around them sooner than be in want of 
any. The heads and respectable mem¬ 
bers of the church having once re¬ 
ceived tlie assurance that their revenues 
were to be held sacred, would, ofeourse, 
forward the good work. Your Bloom- 
fields and your Pbilpotts would be as 
tractable and as submissive to martial 
law as if they had been reared under 
the don^nion of the drum-head. Be¬ 
sides, were it even otherwise, it would 
be of no avail,—every body knows 
them now.” 

But,”continued he, “laying theo¬ 
logy aside for the present, let us ob¬ 
serve what benefits will be effected in 
law by the adoption of this system; 
and that it will be adopted at once I 
have no hesitation to declare, when 
I consider what is likely to be the feel¬ 
ing of the leaders in the legal profes¬ 
sion. With respect to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, his bias surely cannot be for a 
moment doubtful, since the change 
would at once put him on terms of 
equality with the counsel who plead 
before him, so that those hounds of 
low degree, Knight and Sugden for in- ' 
stance, who have the repute of knowing 
equity, could never again dare to worry 
his lordship. Besides, being still a 
leanier—still under control—still in 
statu pupil lari —doubtless it would be 
infinitely more agreeable for him to 
attack mathematics at once (he was 
Cantab you know), than waste his time 
upon equity, a business and a con¬ 
sideration to which he is not much 


accustomed. Or, let us look to the 
counsel leanied in the law, and first to 
the Attorney Geneml — the Magnus 
Apalh of the King’s Bench—the Co- 
ryphieus of crown lawyers—tlie fore¬ 
most in merit as in place. He, it is 
well known, has been long striving to 
increasenthe respectability of the pro¬ 
fession py making it select—witness 
his late exploits at the Inner Temple 1 
And, let me ask, what could possibly 
effect so much in favour of his che¬ 
rished object as rendering a knowledge 
of mathematics necessary to the study 
of the law ? For, verily, none then 
could hope to he judges unless they 
had been senior wranglers — none to 
be even briefless barristers excepting 
“ masters of all the aits and sciences.^’ 
No attorney’s clerk could then sneak 
into the honours of the profession, nor 
into the profession itself; no plebeian 
could then presume upon his know¬ 
ledge of case and precedent to flout 
his betters. The race, too, of Uiose 
noxious animals, odious to gods and 
men, clerks, attorneys, pleaders, and 
, conveyancers, would become extinct; 
and the ‘ law^s delay’ would cease to 
be proverbial, and even Lord Eldon 
would be denied the privilege of doubt¬ 
ing. The mathematicians would fix a 
limit to all series, and allow no pro¬ 
blem to be indeterminate. 

“ The dignity of the courts also 
would be placed upon a much more 
stable footing; there would then be 
nothing of that unseemly bickering 
between judge and counsel, and coun¬ 
sel and witness, wliich is now but too 
frequent; all would be stately and so¬ 
lemn as the Areopagus; the judge 
would be some experienced examiner 
from Cambridge, perhaps George l*ea- 
cock; the counsel distinguished dons 
and learned pYofessors; the testimony 
of the witness, if he happened to be 
ignorant of mathematical language, (a 
circumstance necessarily of rare occur¬ 
rence from the number of meclianics’ 
institutes and pairper colleges), would 
be translated into the same by the 
leading counsel, and handed with the 
annotations and corrections of his lord- 
ship to tlie jury, twelve enlightened 
graflAates of the London University, 
—perhaps eyen wooden spoons from 
Cam herself,—and the verdict, after 
having been duly considered, would 
be given in a form and fashion which 
should satisfy all, even him who had 
lost his suit, or him who had been 
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devoted to the promotion of science 
by being condemned to oscillate in a 
cycloid^ arc. 

And, gentlemen, I wish you also 
to observe, how favourable is the pre¬ 
sent time for such an alteration. The 
race of orators has altogether passed 
away; the only man at the i)ar wlio 
can speak is Ikougham—ancfhj^love 
of science has ever predominated over 
Ills love of talk. As for Sir James 
Scarlett, he has always preferred signs 
to words in his addresses to juries, being 
most expert in nods and winks, and 
shrugs and coughs and spits, and such 
otlier [uhricas arlea ; whereas he is (and 
he feels he is) lamentably deficient in 
rhetoric and English. The change, 
therefore, to him would be a relief, 
and even a blessing, since, amongst 
other incalculable advantages, it would 
increase his practice, and afford him a 
still wider field for the display of that 
urbanity and good nature for which 
he is so celebrated, and would like¬ 
wise more effectually enable him, with 
his accustomed liberality and benign 
feeling, to extend a hand to the rising, 
barrister; for then even the most surly 
of his clients could not tax his kind 
disposition with patronising an untried 
man, because mathematical knowledge 
being rendered synonymous with legal, 
want of opportunity, the prime curse 
of the profession, would be removed ; 
and the man who had taken honours at 
Cambridge might from tlie first be re¬ 
commended to emoluments at West¬ 
minster. 

“ And now to approacli llie prac¬ 
ticability and advisableness of that 
change, let us, in the first ]ilace, con¬ 
template the state of the science to 
which it is proposed to be applied. 
And can any thing well be wjrse ? Is 
there any other subject 6f human study 
so utterly in want of preciseness and 
simplification f — (1 speak feelingly 
upon the matter, gentlemen)—^Must 
not a man wade through whole libraries, 
the pith of which ftiight be embodied 
in half a dozen formulae f And, after" 
all, is he not qualified, most truly, to 
exclaim with the philosopher of old, 

‘ All that J know is that 1 know no- 
diing V And, farther, if we woulc^ only 
consent to consider the question calm¬ 
ly, is there any science whereof we 
have ever heard or read more suscept¬ 
ible of mathematical demonstration ? 
for have not its very professors been 
obliged to adopt, to a certain extent, 


a barbarous notation of their ovm? 
Are not A and B of frequent occur¬ 
rence in law arguments and law books ? 
and do not and p, and c, stand 
forth in every page ? and are not their 
fictions, and their John Does and 
llichard Roes, in fact, but clumsy 
modifications of the x, y, and z, of a 
pure notation ? And are not the three 
symbols £. s. d. the guiding stars of 
all tlieqDrofession ?” 

He said much more upon the sub¬ 
ject, i believe; hut when he had got 
so far 1 fell asleep, and therefore can¬ 
not be answerable for tlie remainder. 

J certainly most cordially join with 
my ni.ithoniatical friend in the hope 
that TVlr. Hume, or Mr. Baring, or 
some other arithmetical member of the 
House of Commons, would bring in a 
bilk for having the budget, and all 
descriptions of public aocouuts, pro¬ 
duced in such a form, that they might 
be at once submitted to the test of a 
mathematical calculus. 1 also con¬ 
curred will) him in the opinion, that 
Jh'ofessor \\ hewell might truly ex¬ 
claim, 

“ Kxegi moiuimentuTn core pcreniiius,” 

although the honour of the original dis- 
eovery can not be fairly challenged by 
him. Thomas Steele, Es(j. gave to the 
world a quadratic et^uation, the result 
of whieli was C’athoUc Emancipation, 
long before the third volume of the 
TrtwHacliuns of the Ctimbridge Vhi~ 
loaophival Socittp was published. This, 
resting on a simple assertion, may be 
perliaps doubted ; but it is a feet, that 
tlie chief symbols used ui the equation 
are merely U for Catholic union, V for 
Catholic force, C' for Connell, the 
lawyer; while there is neither A for 
Arthur, h for bribery, / for tyranny, 
nor r for rattery, to be seen. But 
neither does the imperishable glory 
of the discovery rest with Mr. Steele. 
No; the first illustrious individual who 
thoiight of applying mathematical de¬ 
monstrations to expounding the doc¬ 
trines of a moral science was an ancestor 
of this Professor Whewell—one who 
shared the unhappy fortunes common 
to the great benefactors of mankind; 
for he was deprived of his fellowship 
as a person of unsound mind, and 
held up to ridicule as a dull pedant, 
under the name of Professor Jolter, in 
a ribald publication called Peregrine 
Pickle, though, in truth, he was not a 
whit more mad, or dull, or pedantic. 
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Jolter, the giieat Whewell’s ancestor^ 
made a great discovery, and was ruined 
by it. If, however, there be any con¬ 
nexion between the material and im¬ 
material worlds, his wounded spirit 
must now rejoice in the knowledge 
that the glory and advantages of this 
discoveiv have remained in his family, 
and thaj' the remotest posterity will 
continue the exclamation that now 
bursts from many a lip— 

Honour to Whewell \ 


TlfF. FLOWER OF ANNISLEY. 

UY THE LTTiUCK SHEPHERD. 

« * 

K 

O IS she gone 1 O is she gone 

From love, from duty, and from me— 

The fairest flower the sun shone on. 

The lovely maid of Annislcy,? 

Tliou lonely mourner, t^ll to me 

Whose was the name thou mentioned'st now, 

With tear drops trickling to thy knee, 

And scatlic of sorrow on thy brow / 

2 . 

Is Ellen’s fair and comely mould 
The inmate of the darkling worm ? 

And does the gravel couch infold 

The mildest, comeliesl, earthly form ? 

Yes—here she sleeps in loneliness! 

She faded with her virgin fame; 

And now her votaries, numberless, 

Shun even llie mention of her name. 


than Professor Whewell, his descend¬ 
ant. First discoveries, however, have 
been almost always fatal to those who 
made tliem. Perillus perished in his 
bull; and the inventor of the guillo¬ 
tine, it is said, was shortened by his 
own discovery. Lord Morton was 
decapitated by his maiden; and Dea¬ 
con Brodie hanged upon his own gal¬ 
lows. Thinking of such things, we 
often fear that Sir Peter liaurj^’s im¬ 
provements on gallows’ machinery may 
be of bad event. In like manner. 


:3. 

She who gave brilliance to the hall 
And added lightness to the dajV,— 

Tlie meteor of the waterfall, 

The seraph of the sylvan lay,— 

’fhough pure as mortal thing could be, 

The idol of the adoring throng. 

Emblem of gloryis fallacy, 

Fell by the shafts of deadly wrong. ' 

4. 

Twas Pmvy poisoned first the dart. 

And Malice winged it from her bow, 
And deeply was the weetless,heart 
Pierced by the sure and .secret blow; 

She trembled, wept, and looked to heaven; 

The die was cast; relief was none! 

Tlten shunned, unpitied, unforgiven, 

Ellen was left to die alone ! 
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The Flower of Annisley. 

5. 

As ever you saw the young rose tossed, 

Or apple blossom from the tree, 

By tempest or untimely frost, 

So fell the flower of Annisley ! 

And never was green leaf on the path. 

Or fallen blossom in the clay, 

Trode down4he careless foot beneath 
As was till marvel of her day. 

6 . 

<), virgin beauty 1 thou art sweet! 

Sweet to tlie soul and to the eye ! 

Thy blush, that comes on fairy feet, 

Tlie mirror of the morning sky; 

Tliy smile of mildness and of love; 

The aspirations of thy will 
To mercy—well approved above 
By one who owns thy nature still;— 

r. • 

All, all bespeak thee Nature’s flower. 

But O, what snares arc laid for lh(*c ! 

As is thy virtue’s lordly power 
So is thy danger in degree; 

And when, in bounding gaiety, 

Thou walk’st the brink of fear and fever, 
One step aside—and^ wo is me ! 

lliou fall’st, to rise no more, for ever. 

8 . 

\V lien doors of mercy fold below, 

Turn thou thy spirit s eyes away 
To where unnumbered glories glow 
In home beyond tVie solar ray ; 

But for the flower of Annisley, 

While life warms tliis old breast of mine 
I’ll yearly pour, regretfully, 

The hymn of sorrow o’er her shrine. 

MouNi-Bj£N(;iiH, March ‘2\i, 1830. 
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SCENE IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

SKinCttES OP OR. M , A— OF . AND DR. E , D- 

(ScENE —Trinity College, Dublin,') 

St'pposE it Saturday morning — the ceding; jJVednesday, in the historical 
board day— on wliicli the senior fel- society, — goes up to the Doctor, as 
lows review the offences, punishments, he is just entering t)ie gallery leading 
and other academical busines/oftthe to the board-room. Ue is received 
week. Figure to yourself, entering by still more fnunliurly. They talk for a 
tlie grand archway from (’ollege (ireen moment with an air of earnestness and 
into the first square, a mail small in confidence, and both disappear, llie 
stature, but grand in person — that culprit, to all appearance, goes in under 
grandeur of barriage and expression tlie special protection of the Doctor, 
which belongs to the gamecock-r-with Wlio is this popular and powerful 
a delta hat, powdered curb;, dark idol of the university, to whom the 
frock buttoned Iiitzh, boots half dm- CJatholic resorts as the most liberal— 
goon half clerical, — whip in iiuiid, with whom the reprobate in breach of 
having himself driven lus fatinly Into discipline, dissipation, politics, is sure 
town from his country house in a oiio- to find favour, if his irregularities be 
horse vehicle called a jaunting-car. redeemed by the shew or promise of 
He calls “porter!” in a voice of an- talent, and have in them nothing false 
ihonty. A crowd of ])orters, in llieir or base *—It is the “ intolerant,” “ illi- 
blue frocks and black ca)>s, are instantly beral,” “unpopular” Doctor Magee, 
at his heels. A party of ladies, escorted Archbishop of jiublin. 
by a junior fellow or graduate student, ' IIow singular, it will be said, this 
cross his path,and he salutes them with change ! It is easily accounted for by 
the air of a courtier. Ho passes to his his peculiar character. 1 never knew 
chambers, and soon re-appears in his a man more formed to obtain the 
academic dress, on his way to the ascendant called popularity over both 
board. The gibs (freshmen) salute intellect and imagination by liis talents 
, him 7iU4k^ enpite; one, however, in a and accomplishments and personal 
shining new fellow-coniinoncr’s gown, qualities, or whose tenure of it was 
passes him without a salute. “ Wluit more precarious, from the peculiai'ities 
IS your standing, sir“ { eutereil of liis character. Ilis lectures in di¬ 
last 'fuesday.” “ Oh!” rejoins the vinity and mathematics were invalu- 
Doctor, “ puppies do not open tlieir able for tlie force, clearness, and pre¬ 
eyes till they are nine days old.” An cision which tliey exemplified and 
“ irregular” goes uj) to him to mention reipiired. Wo to the student who went 
“ an unpkasant business” against him to lecture unprepared, or even dull, if 
at the aoard. I'lie great fiersonage he was not insensible to ejiigram and 
salutes him familiai'ly, and makes aiititJiesis. These lectures in the uni- 
rather light of the matter. Another versity V>f Dul^lin are, it should be 
student now approaches him witli mentioned, by question and answer, 
more reserve, and is received with His fellowship examination was a 
more studied civility. It is a Catholic, splendid periodical performance in the 
who wants chambers and apprehends university. During his two hours, the 
prejudice. “ I shall urge with ^eat Hall (the examinnUon being public) 
pleasure your claims of standing, con- % was crowded with persons" of rank, 
duct, and talents.” A third student, learning, and reputation. He appeared 
who is called before the board, per- with no written list of questions—not 
haps for emancipating the Catholics a single note to refer to—and examined 
under colour of discussing abstract not only with perfect readiness, but 
toleration,—or for advocating repub- perfect correctness of Latinity,—a rare 
licanism and vindicating the dagger occurrence in other universities as well 
of Brutus, in a speech, on the pre- ^ as that of Dublin.* Inferior, perfiaps, 

• " Cape punctvm sine rtrcidy” hat* been mentioned as a spetimen of Cambridge 
Latmitv. 
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somewhat in vigonr of dialectics to 
Plunkett, his early and most confiden¬ 
tial friend, he has more copiousness 
apd grace of diction, more flexibility 
and finish of manner, with an unri¬ 
valled command and promptitude in 
the use of those sharp and jperilous 
weapons, sarcasm ana antit|esis. J 
have seen many popular asserSblies, 
and heard some celebrated orators, 
without ever witnessing the power of 
oratory so supreme as in the instance 
1 am going to mention. 

It was an ancient usage of Trinity 
College, Dublin, that the students 
sliould have an unlimited supply of 
wine on Trinity Sunday. This deep 
and hurried potation was the prelude 
to their rushing into the streets in a 
body to give battle to all the disorderly 
j)COpIe of the town, already prepared 
(the warfare l>eing periodical) to re¬ 
ceive them. At last it was resolved 
to put an end to this abuse. The 
students, ready to sally forth, heated 
with wine, and eager, from a certain 
esprit de corps, for the combat, sud¬ 
denly found themselves prisoners with¬ 
in the walls. 'I'hey broke out into the 
most outrageous insubordination. It 
was a moment of real and well-founded 
terror to the heads of the university, 
and they did not dare to shew them¬ 
selves. After a few minutes, Doctor 
M— appeared, in his academic dress, 
and advanced towards the mutineers 
with a frank and resolute countenance 
— his cap in his hand, to command 
attention. “ Gentlemen, I wish to 
address you.” Tumultuous and dis¬ 
cordant clamour instantly followed, 

“ Gentlemen, follow nqe to tlie his¬ 
torical society room.” Tlie pldce con¬ 
secrated to oratory waked a train of 
popular associations in the ribtous 
assemblage, and they attend with shouts 
of applause. He takes the president’s 
chair, and harangues them with so 
much art and power, that they sepa¬ 
rate with cheers, and psesent him with 
a complimentary address the next day. 

Haa fate made him a demagogue, he 
would have been unrivalled ; but, as I 
have said, his tenure of popularity 
would be most frail. With all the 
powers to captivate and control, botfi 
of a courtier and a demagogue, but 
wanting some requisites common to 
hotli characters, he could not succeed 
long in either. If he disliked a man, 
he could not conceal it for his life; 
and his * love of point and sarcasm 


College y 

make him sometimes appeu a vin- ^ 
dictive and ungenerous eiiemy.* It 
was by his love of antithesis in style, 
and not by pride or intoleranca> uiat 
he provoked the disproportionate re¬ 
sentment of the Irish Catholics; but his 
excitable and uncompromising spirit 
knew how to meet attack only with 
aggravation and defiance. As he is 
an ope« unsparing enemy, so also is 
he a most implicit unshrinking friend. 
In short, 1 would apply to him what 
Shakespeare says of U olsey—that he is 

** Lofty and sour to them ^at loved him 
not. 

But to^those men that sought him, sweet 
aS^Bummer.*' 

Tlie leading peculiarity of his character, 
and fiic most disastrous to himself, is 
this:—Ilis talents are brilliant, his am¬ 
bition boundless, but both are impeded 
by his being too much and too con¬ 
stantly the man of study and art. It 
is only in some moment of fortunate 
oblivion that he is simple, spontaneous, 

^ and himself. lie is ever thinking and 
acting, not as an individual, but as a 
personage. This succeeded at tlie uni¬ 
versity, from certain aptitudes and con- 
gruities there. It was in abeyance 
whilst he was Dean of Cork, which 
was to him a descent, and evei^while ^ 
he was a simple Irish bishop ; but when 
he became Archbishop of Dublin, all 
Ireland could not contain him. I have 
met him occasionally since his eleva¬ 
tion. lie sometimes abandons himself 
freely tcte^d-tCte where he has any 
personal confidence and kindness, and 
then his manner is frank and engaging, 
his eloquence captivating. But in a 
circle, tigain, he becomes the person¬ 
age—calculating his expressions, his 
attitudes, and his position, for theatrical 
effect, with the jealous care of a tra¬ 
gedian at the rehearsal of a new play 
in which he is the hero. I have been 
temptej) sometimes to tell him plainly 
that he was doing an act of the most 
glaring injustice, in sacrificing Doctor 
Magee to the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
former being immeasurably superior to 
the latter. 

What will be his fate in the House of 
Lords, now that his turn is come ? A 
great success or a signal failure. If he 
takes a just measure of the British peer¬ 
age and of the Archbishop of Dublin—if 
he regards personal and party feuds dis¬ 
passionately and from an eminence— 
if his own private enmities and provoca- 
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SPECIMEKS OF IHISH MINSTRELSY. 

BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 

No. II.— Rockite Songs. 

In the years 1820 and 1821, numerous ballads if a rebellious character were 
circulated in the south of Ireland, some of wliecn will be ^iven to the reader in 
a future Number. They all predicted the separation of Ireland from England as 
a country in the present year (l830), and preceded the depredations of Captain 
Rock. When the short-lived insurrection of 1821-22 was put down, several 
songs, in Irish and English, made tlieir appearance, dissuading the people from 
lawless proceedings, the style of which the following will illustrate. 


con\ryan's remonstrance. 

The copy from which I have made the following translation was obtained at 
Kilmallock, in the spring of last year, from “ a poor scholar’^ named Casey. 
He said, that this song was Vomposed, about eight years before, by one 
Mister Cornelius Ryan, of the county Clare, a great Ireeshiau (Irish scholar), 
and as fine a Latinist as any in the kingdom of Kerry, after being asked to 
become one of Captain Rock’s boysand he added, that its effect was veiy 
extraordinary in preserving an extensive district from midnight outrage, as 
“ ("on Ryan’s Remonstrance,” wherever it was sung, was sure to he listened 
to with attention, and to carry with it a conviction which probably no other 
species of appeal could have effected.* 

I have three or four other songs, or rather hymns, attributed to this Ryan, 
which do not appear to be worth translating. One is “ In praise of the Virgin 
Mary;” another, of some length, is a catalogue of St. Patrick's miracles, &cc. 

A loose and ill-executed prose translation of the following song occurs among 
some papers which I received from Mr. O’Brien, tlie member for Clare, in the 
-wiithfg of that gentleman. It is headed by him, evidently in a very hurried 
manner, A Song which ho composed when he was asked to join the rebels.” 

Mv boys!—the work you’ve done, 

And what you now are doing, 

Though you may call it fun, 

Will prove your utter ruin ; 

Por ruin sevenfold 

Im])euds o’er you, in slaughter,— 

In hunger, thirst, and colc^— 

In storm, and tire, and water. 

My boys I—I see you now * 

In iron fetters bolted ; 

And bear you break your vow 
As on the car you re jolted. 

False h«arts! ’tis thus with you, 

Tis thus you’re bound together 
Each to his ffleiid, untrue 

With eveiy change of weather. 

My boys !—it is the way 
Of those who deahin treason, 

Their fellows to betray 

When thw’ve their own good reason. 

If oaths are neld as straws, 

And made but to be broken, 

Your future acts and laws 
Are words in jesting spoken. 
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My boys !—the case is yours, 

And it is full of sorrow. 

Beware of empty lures 
Which youll repent to-morrow; 

For 'tis no lucky trade 
To turn a midnight ranger, 

And be 4 partner made 

In deeds of fear and danger. 

My boys I—such are your^Ceds, 

Your cutting down of fences. 
Upturning planted seeds, 

Like men who have no senses! 

Where's he who leads you on 
Before the dawn of morning ? 

Straight to the justice gone, 

To give the soldiers warning. 

My boys 1—your courses change, 

And follow Christ your master; 

May he your hearts estrahge 
From evil, through your pastor. 

Be as the men of old, 

In truth and grace believers: 

In thin good cause be bold, 

And cease to be deceivers. 

My boys !—there Is a place 
That unto you is given, 

Th’ inheritance of grace, 

The khigdom fair of lleaven. 

I ask you for your choice— 

Whicli kingdom ?—would you ratlier 
Rule here, and ne^er rejoice 
With your eternal Fatlier ? 

My boys !—attend the call— 

Too long youVe been delaying— 
Since Adams sad downfall 
All souls in sin were straying: 

Till he, our blessed Lord, 

W ith mercy ever teeming. 

The fallei^ wretch restored, 

And died for our redeeming. 

My bdys !—that deathless deed 
To each believing nation 
Of Adam’s sinful seed 

IVoduced at once salvation. 

But you must all repent * 

And turn away from evil, 

’Tend chapel, and keep Lent, 

Nor listen to the devil. 

My boys !—the devil tells 
You to forsw^r each other; 

And thus each man he sells, 

As once he sold our Mother. 

When the last trump sh’hll swell 
And rouse the dead to action, 

To him a brim-full hell 

Would give much satisfaction. 



3IS Faskion^hU i , 

^ ‘ t,- 

Thea he rose with a -look i'* ** 

^nd, lifting liis cxomr just 
To bis sbna thus he Spoke ip »' 

‘ (Who al4 ^ood mn rerenpioe bWw him): 

“ Is it thus niy, pyolection ym4fsi^ T 
Cease your sirife>^e and ail in ^ nslaute ; 
Hibernians and Clirislians -^for stfiiAe I 
My Ireland ?“0 Hto! I’ll‘disown U, * » 

' ^ For tny shamrock with Hood you have stained ’ 

()! *I thod(^t how my Heart it woyld break, 

As, frowning, he said to* tlieir leaders*^ 

An example of youihere I^ll ni^e; ♦ 

► • Of my peaci^ you have beep''the anvadets; 

, So»l'll banish^ou all from^tfcis'land, • » 

Like reptiles of fid, who difl harm in't % 

Begone 1’’ said he, wa^g his#hand^ 

“ Get oatJDT mySight^) ye varmint; 

My ihveet soil never more shall ye treau. 

-v TThen relaxing* witB pity his heart, a 

“ O, my sonssaid he, “ go, with my blellSing; 
Kvery man to his cabin depart, « 

No longer your Saint thus distressing. 

And give over these foul bloody deeds ; 

Be honest—be sober—be quiei; 

For the heart of old Ireland it bleeds 
To see her sons mmdVr and riot.'* 

Saying tins, the Saint vanished away. 


THE dominie’s leg Icy. 


TiiEsr. are unpretending voltmie.s; and 
in these days of cant and humbug,— 
of fraud, folly, and foppery,—of idle 
words, vast jiretensions, no .sense, and 
latent hollowness,—of Robert Mont- 
gomeryism, l.ytton Bulwerism, Col- 
bum and Bentleyism, and Jeremy 
Benthamism;—in these days, we re¬ 
peat, in which Tom (ient pvisses for a 
thin gentlema# and u poet, Thomas 
Campbell for a Greek scholar, old 
Fraicis Burdett for a consistent pa¬ 
triot, Thomas Babington Macaulay for 
enemy to quacks, f and James 
Nrackintosh for an historian,-^modesty 
is something so unlocked for, and so 
novel, that its approach should be 
hailed with joy, and itself receive our 
.V warmest patronage. We feel tliat the 
world of every-day literature cannot 


wag on as it has been wont to \vag for 
some time past; we think belter of our 
common sei.se tlian to supjiosc it will 
allow itself to be everlastingly led by 
prejudice, ignorance, and absurdity,— 
that it will suffer its eyes to be for ever 
hoodwinked, its ears to be eternally 
deafeijed by the Pelhamites, and the 
Sydenhamites, and the Exclusiveites, 
an(^ the other small fry in the pay of 
Mr. Ilenly Colburn, and now com¬ 
posing the tag-rag-and-bobtail club, 
beaded by lliomas (’ampbell, the bard 
of Hope, and Cyrus Reading, his de¬ 
puty article-monger, and attending the 
morning levees of Mr. Richard Bentley, 
who (as he styles himself) is the first 
publisher in London, turning up his 
nose in utter contempt at “ such small 
gear" as the Murrays, the Longmans, 


* The Dominie’s Legacy ; by the author of The Sectarian. 3 vols. London, 
William Kidd. 1830. ^ 

t This modest youth, in bis address to his constituents at Caine, called Dr. 
Soutliey and Mr. Sadler the two great quacks of the day. \ ery modest, indeed, for 
the sucking politician! 

** 1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word/* 
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tiueJfiinfCiJ 4^ th^ B^tdwnWy ^d te^ 
oeiTM' dt^.;!i»tief<^ 

ih hiit icmmbet ^ aulS^nctt 
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artfr^.Ji» Jrt ^ijight-^own artax 
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lienee 

fiind 


iifiSd-^Terflv tliebiblibiSole is 


to ¥se the 

i&)«a ^i>ir$a. ^ M^tef llen^ ColBuf^' 
bowe'^eri contiiwe4'to!^ut money fnto* 
hk ]toucb.(aaa very fe]t he^lfeejlte it* 
ther&^4 Ml* Hichard Beptley means 
to do'^^^likewise.* 0*n this he may 
sadelif^efic^late—reasouinc, as he does, 
on ^e^l^ciple th^t th#e are more 
wue p^opie in the world— 
and tlat, ^veirii naif his trash were to 
be sent to thtrcandle and snufT-shops, 
the other half would most certainly find 
a sufficiently ample market, for the 
odds are in favour of the gullableness 
of fools. Tlie secret of success is in¬ 


tiVe.voice, (honest Jordan is too 
hojaest, 411 a i^dep^dent a fellow to 
alfbv oft^that). in the management of 
'thaf; jourmfl-r-^d every newspaper 
opi^ its oolunvns for the puffs and 
^ulofjka the clean-handed gentle- 
only the Tifses and Morning 
•Herald,' Hating »o wide a field for 
ihp display of hj!s self-*Qornmendation, 
no wonder that there^liould be ample 
busines^oc the sciib^ing fin^rs of all 
fhe*clerk» whftn he'^keeps for the pur-» 
pose of puWjdktillation aOd' concoction, 
'^e higher cir(^$ts<.m iTond^ are not 
av^re of^^he'existence kf suc^anUicate ; 
and hiddem niachineiy,-;p^ey only see 
AeJnect in columns of the Mornw^ 
*Pos^,tlie Mornifig Chronicle, the Age^or 
the 'fohn bull; and, trusting to tlie^uth 
of public s<ktements> which|iin reality, 
arc nolhirtg but lying and Jiypocrisy, 
they send for the boo]i:vto tne^cimu^j' 
gating librarian. This obsequious gen¬ 
tleman, in his turn, tells less con¬ 
siderable swallowers of the Colbifhiian 
jejune, unkneaded trash, that ^ch 
and such first-rate fashionables h^ve 
sought the perusal 01 such and such 
volumes; and thus do the mani- 


volved in the*' right use of one grand, 
cabalistic word — Puff; ay —Puff— 
Puff—Pitff. And as Gnatho gave 
his name to one sect, and Tartuffe to 
another; as pickpockets alfe known 
after their tnaximm Akides Barrington, 
and philosophising jack-asses and 
howling materialists after their molten 
moon-calf of worship, old Jerry Ben- 
tham; so literary puflers and trum¬ 
peting booksellers should form them¬ 
selves into a special guild, and choose 
Henry Colburn for tlieir head—for he 
it is who has not only invented, but 
brought the present art and mastery of 
puff manufacture to its existing con¬ 
dition and consistence. Does ’fie not 
keep clerks and writers whose exclusive 
employ is, as he says, ‘‘ solely to look 
after the papers and advertisements ?” 
And does not the little man boast of 
being able to stuff h^s inconceivable 
trash down ihe reluctant maws of the 
public in spite of magazines and 
newspapers and critics ? This achieve¬ 
ment is of easy execution for the 
manly shouldera of Henry Colburn. 
He is proprietor of the Court Journdl, 
of the New Monthli/ Magazine, of the 
Naval and Military Magazine, and 
of the Sunday Times —he ha^ a share 
in the Literary Gazette, therefore a 
negative, though by no means a posi- 
VOL. I. KO. III. 


pulated dainties of Henry Colbutn 
and Richard Bentley obtain readers, 
and meet witli an extensive circula¬ 
tion.—^Well, and what of all this, it 
may be asked of us ? We answer, 
we are well contented—whatt^l' 
is right-y-i^s^ay^^'rpe^^*a—let humbug 
flourish T 

If the public, however, would reflect 
for one moment, they would at once 
^see the very fallacious, absurd princi¬ 
ples on which the Colburn and Bentley 
school of novel-writing has been based. 
As to the emanations from Mr. Horace 
Smith, or from Mr. James, the audio# 
of Richelieu, they are but weak, small, 
treble notes, caught the other side 
of the Tweed, and piped, with laughter- 
moving and contemptible effeeff forth 
from dieir own sm^l, hedge-sparrow 
bills. Does the former genUemsp re¬ 
member the immense belabouring 
which, some time since, he received 
over his own fair and broad shoulders 
from the hands of the ‘Quarterly Re¬ 
view? and, in spite of such chastis*- 
raent, will he continue to hold on the 
even tenour of his way in his rugged 
and toilsome road of novel gleaning ? 
Will the man sell his honest fame, 
barter his reputation for common sense, 
and deliberately, and with inward satis¬ 
faction, write himself down an ass, for 
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the alluring gold of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley? Alas! it is too true; 
and the words of the worthy Mantuan 
are prophetic for all time— 

“ Quid non mortalia pectora coges 

Auri sacra fames 

Setting aside, however, the Colbumo- 
historical branch of novel manufacture, 
there remain th^ novels of manners. 
And of all the systems of hunvbug that 
vhe ever heard of, this entirely heats 
every thing, and deservedly seta the 
mighty name of Henry Colburn along¬ 
side of Dr. Kady^s. All hail to the 
mighty twuis ! Fortunati omho, si 
tjuid mfu airmina pommt, &c., whicli, 
as the man of New Burlingtoe-street 
does not understand Latin, means to 
say, Thou'^shalt live for ever, as Prince 
Paramount of PulFers and Quacks. 

‘ The higher classes of society are 
made the staple of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley's novels of manners, and 
their^private acts anil modes of life are 
th^ subjeitts of description in those 
elegant truth dmiouuciug volumes. Now 
this must he eitiuir to satisfy a laudable^ 
curiosity, and iherelbre serve a good 
pftirjjose, or else it must have an oppo¬ 
site tendency, because it does not eflect 
the first object—for every human act 
must either be for good or for evil— 
as, constituted as man is, it 
is impossible that be can remain for 
one hour stationary, as far as^is moral 
nature is concerned. No benefit can 
follow the publication of such novels ; 
and if v»e can establish this proposi¬ 
tion, the negative of the laudableaess 
of curiosity will follow as a necessary 
corollary. 

Improvement, we take it, can only 

attained by men from examples 
not only striking, but separated and 
apart from themselves.' If you wish 
to Itjijld up a lesson to a nobleman, 
who is a gambler, for instance, it 
will not be sufficient to point out 
as !in example another nobleman of 
his own rank and circle in society, 
because the lesson loses its force 
by too close an approximation, by 
whicit circumstance a complete and 
%xed inspection is prevented; as, by 
that too intimate knowledge which the 
one has of the other, he is enabled to 
shift all blame from himself, and fix 
the mus ertminis upon his delinquent 
companion, in, consequence of dis¬ 
covering,by subtle exercise of casuisUy, 
some remarkahJe difference l^etween 


the two cases, by which he to his self- 
satisfaction .sufficiently proves, that he 
is entirely or quasi innocent, and his 
neighbour unreservedly guilty. Im¬ 
provement, therefore, to society must 
be effected by strongly contrasting 
one cIms with another. But in the 
novels l|bf manners in question there 
is one unvaried, eternal harping on 
high* society—one and the same un¬ 
varnished routine of frivolity, folly, 
and nonsense. Curiosity is not laud¬ 
ably employed where there is no good, 
healing, saving lesson to be learned. 
This must soon become obvious from 
a consideration of the constitution 
and the principles of that-society — 
for'airtherein is artifice and deceit. 
In Ingh and fashionable classes there 
is no distinction between one coun¬ 
try and another. Take two lumps 
of marble fi^m the quarry, and there 
is an obvious difference in their re¬ 
spective sizes and forms; but put them 
into the hands of a workman, and let 
him cut them into exact cubes, and 
give them an equal polish, and wlial 
eye shall distinguisli one from the 
other? It is the same with man be- 
tw(*en his rude or lowl 3 ^tate of moral 
excellence, and his high condition of 
refinement. The courts of all civilised 
princes are alike ; the manners of all 
aristocracies are uniform; in the lower 
grades of society only are shades and 
•distinctions made visible. What idea 
w'ill the view of a blank brick-wall 
afford ? But i* painting, however rude, 
and however contrary to the rules of 
art, will nevertheless leave some scope 
for the play of imagination. It is 
with high and fashionable society here, 
and every where else, as it is with fe¬ 
male fai^hions in France,—all is shaped 
according to tlie line^qf a dull,unsub' 
dueef unifoimity. The thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, habits, mode of life, movements 
of all fashionable circles, are actuated 
and guided by certain fixed, invariable 
principles. Every thing with them, is 
artificial and conventional; added to 
which, let it ndt be forgotten, that the 
more the mind is cultivated, the more 
the passions are held in control — the 
more all violence of feeling is kept in 
subjection to a supposititious necessity. 
It is far otherwise with thfe lower orders 
of society ; tliere all is o])enness and 
nature, because the mind is untutored, 
and the conduct inartificial and unsub¬ 
dued. Feelings, impulses, passions, all 
have a purer and mote direct action. 
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There, then, is the proper held for the 
investigation of curiosity, and Uiencc 
most surely can the mind draw forth, 
as from a perennial fountain, the 
never-failing, ever-efficacious draught 
of true instruction. Thus, then, inas¬ 
much as the last consummaticai is the 
object of search, “ novels, dtfcriptive 
of high life,” are entii’ely valueless. 

Our next j)osition will, in oift* opi¬ 
nion, be a startler; but yet, we hope, 
that our fashionable readers will not 
faiiit away from pure despair; for 
verily they have their reward in the 
pleasures of the world. It is, that no 
writer of fashionable novels (*au be, by 
constitution, a philosopher. But let 
us be rightly understood. We do not 
inearL that there is any pliilosopliy in 
fashionable life—God forbid ! for how 
should there be luxuriance where, 
by over-cultivation and'absolute ex¬ 
haustion, there reigns an indomitable 
sterility; or where the hand of the cul¬ 
tivator having spared his toil, there is 
a stagnation of the circulating essence 
of life, a corruption of matter, and a 
generation of malaria, the inhaling of 
which is the suction of subtle poison. 
All principifes in fashionable life, 
wherever a wholesome philoso[)hy 
might be established, arc either choked 
up from want of moisture, or have 
run to riot, or have become roots of 
deadly power, from their deadly source 
of existence. Philosophy predicates a 
free canvassing of opinions; for, un¬ 
less opinions and principles are tho¬ 
roughly sifted, and a right reason tlius 
attained, truth can in nowise be 
proven to be truth. In fashionable 
life we sec no such canvassing, or, as 
it wore, tacking about, and transver.se 
sailing, on the open sea of di^ussion ; 
for in that sea there are currents, un¬ 
changeably driving in one (Jirectifln,and 
setting at detiance all power of helm 
and compass. A writer of fashionable 
novels becomes by his very profession 
an emasculated person in point of in¬ 
tellect. lie may hav^ acuteness; but 
of what avail is acuteness to seize hold 
of even the richest subject, unless there 
be also the intellectual power to apply 
his subject to purposes of utility ? 
Is the keenest eye and the swiftest 
foot of service to the stag-hound, if, 
^er the antlered beast be overtaJten 
in the course, the pursuer have not the 
requisite strength to seize hold of his 
victim by the haunches, and tear him 
to the ground ? Wit is a puny, hann- 
Ic.-iS weapon, unless yielded by power¬ 


ful thought and manly intellect. As 
an instance of this, look at poor feeble 
Sheridan and Anacreon Moore. Speak 
of them before company, and what are 
the first ideas in regard to them started 
in the minds of your listeners / Why, 
that one was a drunkard, and the other 
was the obscene author of Tom Little's 
poems. Scarcely any one in tlie pre¬ 
sent day mentions., their wit. But 
speak pf Ilabelais *lor Swift, and we 
have immediately pictured to our men¬ 
tal vision men of exhaustless wit and 
invulnerable power, who went abroad 
in the spirit of the son of Alcmena to 
wage eternal war with sciplism, preten¬ 
sion, and humbug; and who, in every 
encoiffittg, came forth as conquerors. 

It is in the nature of a too free in¬ 
tercourse with high society to destroy 
the energies of the mind. And as in 
the afiairs, so also in the intellect, of 
men, there is a tide, 

“ Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their Uf'e 
Is bound in el)aUowi;^udin miseries." 

When a man once falls from bis in¬ 
tellectual altitude, liis situation is ir¬ 
retrievable. When a vigorous nifn<l 
once becomes unstrung, and given to 
the weak and sybarite indulgences of 
pleasure, or fashionable relaxations, 
all chance of a return of vi^|(r^s 
hopeless. The draught of the “ light 
fnvoHtj^of fashion” is like the “ orient 
liquor” of M ilton’s necromancer, which, 
given by him to thoughtless wand¬ 
erers, 

“ To quoiich the drovvlb of PliabuM, 
which, as they taste, 

(For most do taste through fond 
intemperate thirst,) 

Soon as llie jjotioii works, their human 
eountenjince, 

Th* express resemblance of the gods, 
is changed ^ 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or beai, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or beard(Ml 

Man cannot serve God and Mam¬ 
mon. It is denied him to be a labourer 
in the field of fashion and the field of 
intellect. He must rnnke his election ; 
and, having done so, must abide by !Hs 
choice. A young man who of late has 
been thrice lauded to the skies, — who 
has in the same week received the 
praise of every newspaper in the me¬ 
tropolis, from the Literary Gazette of* 
Mr. Jerdan, to the Sunday Kraminer 
oY Mr. Fonblanquo, is a woful instance 
of what we luve here said; the gen- 
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tleman’s name is Mr. Lytton Bulwer. 
The voice of criticism has never more 
lamentably followed—a very slave in 
the wake of the voice of fashion—than 
in this lamentable instance. That 
Pelham is full of light pleasant writing 
is undeniable, and that the success of 
the work should have corresponded 
witli this our admission, we are ready 
to grant; but as that was the first of 
Mr. Bulwer s works, so was it the best. 
And this for an obvious reason. The 
gentleman has not a mind to grapple 
and identify himself with such histo¬ 
rical characters as are to be found in 
his Dtvereuxt In Pelham there is 
acuteness, power to de’seribe certain 
characters graphically enough,® and 
there is a manifestation of learning and 
classical lore, which, after a little atten¬ 
tion, tunis out to be a mere ini]>usirion 
on the cursory eye, and to possess few 
claims to solidity. Mr. Hulwer's nvi- 
merous I/atin and other phrases in 
Pelham may be achieved by any seven 
out of ten boys who have been accus¬ 
tomed to cap veggies at college. Then 
there is also a shew of philosojiby, and 
an intimate acquaintance willi the men¬ 
tal movements and the active princi¬ 
ples of men. And this Trench polish 
absolutely deceived the Sunday Ex¬ 
aminer^ although we know not (and 
.jfijgayy speak this in all sincerity) a 
cleverer person, or a more cutting and 
powerful writer, in his own wgy, than 
Mr.Fonblanque. We have looked into 
Pelham^ and most assuredly its pages 
do not give evidence of any great in¬ 
sight into human character. Many 
aphorisms are undoubtedly set forth in 
the novel; but we are read/ to prove, 
that these have been, in times bygone, 
also set forth, and are still extant, in 
Rochefoucault’s Hook of Maxims and 
Colton’s Lacon. As to the being able 
duly to appreciate the character of per¬ 
sons of high rank, that, in reality, is a 
task of no great difficulty, inasmuch as 
we have already shewn, that the aris¬ 
tocracy has less of idiosyncratic differ¬ 
ence than the middle and lower ranks; 
and as those wlio make themselves 
ipost remarkable amongst the first- 
named classaredistinguishableforpecu- 
liarity of whim, caprice, and fully, it is 
surely an every-day matter to expose a 
portraiture of such flimsy personages 
as they give ample enough evidence *bf 
being. No reak and lasting instruc¬ 
tion can possibly be drawn from suph 
lessons, which turn out to be vox et 
yripterea nihil; for scarcely one man is 


alive to his own weaknesses, or follies, 
or faults, though ready enough to re¬ 
cognise all these in his neighbour; 
and, consequently, if there be any 
moral in such novels, it is rendered 
null and void, failing, as it does, in 
application. 

Mollbfc was thrice blessed in the 
period^in which he lived : his age was 
rich in comic character. Society in 
Trance was in the act of casting aside 
its old institutions, and had not yet 
gained new ones; the order of things 
was variegated in the extreme, offering 
the richest possible variety of colours 
to every observer. All Molibre's cha¬ 
racters, therefore, had an actual and 
ascertained existence amongst men. 
The same observations may be made, 
though in fainter tenns, of Congreve; 
but with Shakespeare, it is observable, 
that all his principal comic personages 
are ideal. The true fountain of comic 
inspiration has long since been dried 
up in Knglaiid, and will continue so 
until die cursed and Typhoinan influ¬ 
ence of Utilitarianism shall ujiset and 
destroy all existing institutions, and 
society sliould begin agajp, as it were, 
In America will be for the 
next century the fair and ample field 
for comedy. With us there remains 
only two ways of giving a comic re¬ 
presentation ; either as a character com¬ 
posed of elements too rich to be natu¬ 
ral, like Falstaff; or as a representation 
in the manner of Hogarth, when every 
covering being tom from the limbs of 
vice, it stands forth in its naked, wild 
deformity, writhing under the lash of 
popular indignation, and black and 
blasted as a thing red hot from hell.” 
To acco^upiish either die one or the 
other requires powers infinitely greater 
than tliose possessed by Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer. Tlie writer must be fully 
aware of every cause of excitement 
incidental to the mind of man, of every 
adumbration of passion, of evei*y rami¬ 
fication of feeling, of every distinction 
in conduct by wfiich men are separated 
as a class from the beasts of the field, 
and as individuals from one another. 
All this Mr. Bulwer is, by education, 
by associations and habits of life, in¬ 
evitable of accomplishing; and he may 
continue writing his scenes of comic 
life to the end of his days—he will 
only be demonstrating in his many 
successive efforts his more confirmed 
awkwardness, and his utter incompe¬ 
tency to be what he has so ambiti¬ 
ously attempted attain,—the mighty 
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maghter morum of society, the Ju¬ 
venal and Satirist Flagellant of the age 
which h§is witnessed his grand advent, 
and been honoured by the existence of 
so remarkable an individual as himself. 

The fact is, Mr. I-ytton Bulwer has 
aimed at what is not only beyond his 
own strength, but beyond the strength 
of any twelve men in these degenerate 
days. He has attempted high tragedy 
in one country, and low comedy in 
another; to give true and psyfchological 
descriptions of some of the most re¬ 
markable men of the most remarkable 
period of English history; to portray 
not only the liighest characters, but the 
lowest grades in the social order; to 
display not only the point and severity 
of Gallic persiflage, but the graces of 
the JCnglish scholar, the depth of the 
politician, the loftiness of the poet, 
and the unmeaning frivolity of the 
man of fashion. Wo wonder, then, that 
he has failed, and that miserably. 

Mr. Bulwer belongs to the higher 
classes of the social order in England; 
and having from some of the principals 
of that set received praises which have • 
been echoed by men of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, Mr. Bulwer stands confirmed in 
the public estimation as a first-rate 
novelist. What kind of judges we 
consider the individuals so judging, 
may have been gleaned from our pre¬ 
vious observations. In one word, 
then, they are too well pleased to 
have one of their own order to write a 
hook of any sort. J^rd Francis Levison 
(Jower is one most lamentable instance 
in poetry, Mr. 1‘Mward Lytton Bulwer 
another in prose. One gentleman has 
written a translation of Fatist; the 
other, Falkland, Pelham, Ibe Di.s- 
owned, and Devtreiix. The nobleman^s 
translation has not one Ijpe of tiie ori¬ 
ginal of the old poet of Wiemar; and 
he surely has produced 'that for which 
a schoolboy ought to have a good thick 
cane broken over his back: the com¬ 
moner has given to the world weak 
milk-and-water no/els, which have 
been praised by inadequate judges, 
whilst he has himself gained a cele¬ 
brity which he can never uphold. 
There has been in each of his succeed¬ 
ing works a miserable falling off, Ae 
fund of observation has been exhausted, 
and he has not wherewithal to keep up 
the supply of the creating materiel. If 
we are mistaken in this, or in any part 
of the matter of novel-writing, let Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer shew us that we are so: 
he has the full power in his own hands, 


and we assure him of that which will 
surprise him,—we are open to con¬ 
viction. For him, or for his advocates, 
or for the advocates of the present 
school of novel manufacture and inci¬ 
dent distillation, lie open, we are as¬ 
sured, the pages of Mr. Thomas Camp¬ 
bell’s and Mr. Henry Colburn’s maga¬ 
zine; and if these are favoured with 
their lucubrations, we will give them 
our deepest consideration, and promise 
to make a full, fair, and manly reply. 
If this should not be the case, which 
we are most anxious should be, nothing 
remains for us but to give a further and 
more complete, and th*erefore more 
satisft^tory, elucidation of the princi¬ 
ples whith we have here, for the first 
time, laid open; and at the same time 
to adduce further arguments and ob- 
jeettons against the system which we 
have been at some pains to repre¬ 
hend, whenever Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer will fevour the “ world agog’' 
with his forthcoming novel of Beau 
Clifford. 

Certainly it is time that he should 
do something for his earthly fame, 
since the “ two years which he pur¬ 
posed devoting to solitude and study’' 
are passed, and he has well thumbed 
the “folios” with which he was there 
surrounded. {Pelham, vol. iii.) God 
knows there is dearth enough icf 
public talent, and plenty of room for 
any acrf'Ve y6ung man who may start 
forward in behalf of his countiy. We 
understand that Mr. Bulwer is a red- 
hot radical in politics; but we will for¬ 
give him even that, if he will make 
himself useful. He must be by this 
time somewhere near thirty years of 
age, and that is a very proper time to 
commence ymblic life. Why does he 
pause ? Has he forgotten his own 
assurance, in his own words (though 
there is a good deal of the egotistical 
in it),—“ Matrimony found me am¬ 
bitious; it has not cured me of the 
passidn: but it has concentrated what 
yvas scattered, and determined what 
was vague. If I am less anxious than 
formerly for the reputation to be ac¬ 
quired in society, I am more eager 
for honour in the world ; and, instead 

of AMUSINO MY ENEMIES AND THE 
SALOON, I TRUST YET TO BE USETUL 
yO MY FRIENDS AND TO MANKIND.” 

Not by writing such novels as you have 
given forth to that mankind, Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer. Verbum sat. 

The era of the marvellous, the reign of 
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the Clelias and Palnierins, those waking 
dreams of our boyhood, was alone 
the delight of oiir great-great-aunts 
and grandmothers, and, what is worse, 
of our forefathers also. The rudeness 
of an unlettered age joyed in that ex¬ 
aggerated tone of description and senti¬ 
ment which amused without instruct¬ 
ing, and, from its utter inapplicability 
to the purposes of life, preserved a 
broad line of demarcation between the 
regions of fancy and fact. The strained 
language of chivalry was a fit medium 
of intercourse between the princesses 
and the knjghts; for the lieroines of 
the tale were “ cut out as little stars,” 
and endowed w’ith every and 

accomplishment except such as could 
render them useful and agreeable. 
I'liese bright creations ^vere not of 
the earth, earthlyand as no rational 
beings would e\er have any thing to 
say to them, the'knights, their adorers, 
were, thank Tleaven, a different race 
from any that now people the globe. 
The living world was to them a wilder¬ 
ness, framed only as a stage for iheir 
selfish vanity and ambition. Every 
man whose height exceeded the average 
standard of humanity became ipso facto 
an object of abhorrence ; and if to this 
enormity be added the criminal pro¬ 
pensity of living in his native country 
Mid I'Sading his native tongue, he was 
marked out for destruction, upon the 
minciples of universal philanthropy. 

obnoxious party, however, it must 
be confessed, bore little claim to sym¬ 
pathy. IJc always lived in a ciistle 
of brass, steel, or adamant, generally 
sun'oiinded by a sea or two; possessed 
an attractive affinity for all young ladies 
of beauty and fortune; preferred Jour¬ 
neying through the air upon a griffin ; 
and never was known to enter a mail- 
coach or omnibus,—possibly because 
they were not invented. When we 
add, that, m compliance with the cus¬ 
tom of his country, he persisted in the 
atrocity of a turban during day-light, 
instead of reserving it for the opem 
and drawing-room, we are easily satis¬ 
fied why he should have stood beyond 
the pale of knightly and even feminine 
charities. 

The taste for the marvellous was fur¬ 
ther gi-atified by the introduction of those 
celebrated Arabian tales, the extrava¬ 
gancies and impossibilities of which de¬ 
lighted the fan^ of our forefathers of 
the seventeenth century. The satire 
of Count Hamilton counteracted this 
•evil, as that of Cervantes had given 


the death-blow to chivalry. A new 
race sprung up under the auspices of 
Clara Keeves; and this second dynasty 
of romance terminated only with Mrs. 
Kadcliffe. Frowning barons, heroic 
counts,- ancient castles, unearthly 
sounds,\ unholy sights, damp vaults 
which were always objected to by 
Iheirlnmales, arcades, fountains, ruins, 
mountains, rocks, and valleys, fall re¬ 
gularly to the lot of every heroine of 
these tales, together with the myste¬ 
rious* agency of monks of all colours 
and of all orders, one-handed or two- 
handed, but always left-handed in their 
labours. 

A better taste had, in the meanwhile, 
however, originated. Sterne had be¬ 
come the reformer of a simpler creed— 
iliehardson had changed the knightly 
steel into starch—Fielding and Smol¬ 
lett liad sought m real life for objects 
with which tUeir readers could sympa¬ 
thise; and their ample success awaken¬ 
ed a host of imitators. The natural feel¬ 
ings of the human race became the 
property of this class of authors; the 
novel became the formidable rival of 
the romance; and, under the new dis¬ 
pensation, the superstitions of a darker 
age were dispelled,and vanished slowly 
away. The nursery, however, that last 
stronghold of the western and eastern 
wv^//^/,s•,sY>read out its arms to the discom¬ 
fited (iothic Queen, divided with her the 
emjiire of Tom Thumb and .Tack the 
Giant-killer, lulled her spirit with 
dementi’s first iessons on the piano, 
and recruited her decayed energies 
with the generous restoratives of bread 
and butter, till a weightier voice should 
call lier again to the field of her former 
achieveifients. 

A new style of writing had rapidly 
arisen^ which, by uniting the exagge¬ 
rated feelings of romance with the 
matter-of-fact narrative of the novel, 
produced a singular change in society. 
The cold, specious, and elegant founder 
of this school equally destitute of 
taste, judgment, and honesty. He had 
boasted, in his overweening vanity, that 
the woman who read a page of his 
work was undone ; and, lest the social 
sysiem should not be demoralised with 
sdtficient speed, his continental ad¬ 
mirers enlarged the net to make it ca¬ 
pable of containing men also. Unmind¬ 
ful of the denunciation against those who 
called evil good, the fiercest and most 
fiendlike passions were enlisted in the 
service of virtue, if the thin phantom 
they raved about indeed deserved the 
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appellation. They had never wor¬ 
shipped her “ as an imaginary good/' 
but they certainly made her a real 
evil.” The contagion spread—the purest 
emotions were taught to seek a vitiated 
channel; our homes and hearths were 
insulted by the delineation i|f‘ senti¬ 
mental murderers and amiable adul¬ 
terers ; the worst cant and puerililies of 
the worst (>erman school were held up 
to our imitative admiration, from Caro¬ 
line dc Lichfield down to Matilda. 

Fortunately, a change came o’er 
the spirit of our dreams.” Public in¬ 
dignation and parliamentary inquiries 
induced a better system of treatment; 
air, exercise, and other improvements, 
materially diminished the number of 
candidates for lunatic asylums; and 
the mviiigs of hallucination aie seldom 
hoard now, and never, we believe, re¬ 
garded otherwise than as an infliction. 

The novels uf Scott revived and 
strengthened a simpler and more ra¬ 
tional taste; and even llomance, at 
his bidding, consented to walk within 
the bounds of reason and nature. Im¬ 
possible achievements and events were ' 
no longer required, and simply be¬ 
cause they were impossible. The Py¬ 
thon and his brood were destroyed; 
and CJalt came forward to vindicate 
Nature, even in her calmest seclusion. 
The triumph was complete ; — the ge¬ 
nius of Scotland was the presiding 
deity of the modern Habel itself; 
Scotch towns and Scotch literature 
became the rage ; and even Allan 
liainsay ran no small risk of yierusal 
in his native Doric, amidst the fashion¬ 
able circles of the Southron dikttuntL 
The mighty impulse, however, has 
been stayed for a time; and Mr* 
Lister the praise, if praise it be, is 
due. Mis tale of Granht/ opyied to 
the general view lliat state of society 
to which the highest alone could as¬ 
pire. The shioothness, the glozing, and 
the polish of his characters— tlie novelty 
of his scenes, and their consti-uction 
on exclusive princiy^es—were felt at 
once. Reality became the order of the 
day. The initiated and the uninitiated 
rushed in one crowd toward this new 
arena, striving to depict what they had 
seen and not felt, or what they* bad 
neither seen nor felt. Peers and peer¬ 
esses jostled along, 

Amhubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolie, 
Mimte, balatrones. 

Writing was the universal object; for 


the schoolmaster, as it has been said, 
was abroad. Alas, for his pupils! 
Why did not they stay at homo t Let 
us, however, exempt from our general 
censure one work of supreme fashion, 
elegance, and ease. Almfick% we do 
not hesitate to assert, bears internal 
evidence of being what it professes to 
be—a register of fashionable life; it 
is enlivened by no extraordinary in¬ 
cidents'. no one is robbed, or mur¬ 
dered, or dies in despair. Its very 
lovers are rational (in fashionable par¬ 
lance), and never go upon their knees. 
The tale is smooth and dull in its 
course' and its conversations—just as 
one might fancy the circle.s it repre¬ 
sents fo be. We have also given what 
appears to us a satisfactory reason why 
tiu: best-educated classes of English 
society are dull, prosiug,and uninstruc- 
tive. Almack*s has also one advantage 
above the rest of the f^hionable novels. 
In these, generally, as bus often been 
com[)lained, the French phrases intro¬ 
duced arc neither English nor French ; 
but no one, we think, will venture to 
deny that the French in Abnack'a is^ot 
excellent Fmglish. 

Put something too much of this,',' 
for the present (though we have given 
our word of promise to revert shortly 
to the subject). We turn now to the 
unpretending volumes before 

The Dominic's lA'gacy is utterly dis¬ 
tinct from all the prece<ling classes. 
The Dominie himself seems to have 
been a simple, single-hearted man, de¬ 
scribing what he saw, or fancied he 
saw, in the flnst words that presented 
themselves. It is this that gives to 
the work a charm of utter unconscious 
simplicity — a rambling carelessness 
that throws us off our guard, but cer¬ 
tainly does not injure the peculiar 
merits of the book. 

Tlie introduction brings before us 
the slight incidents of the Dominie’s 
lift* and legacy; for the author has 
chosen, in compliance, we suppose, 
with established forms, to throw the 
responsibility of his labours on the 
shoulders of a fictitious personage. 
Having made this choice, he has 
treated it well and originally, which 
is no small praise for so hackneyed a 
mode of procedure. 

Tlie series of tales which form the 
^Dominic's Legacy commences with one 
which is an especial favourite of 
ours, “ The Rash Mai’riage,” though 
we think llie public will not agree 
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wi& us. It begins conversationally, 
dius: 

* " It was on a dark dirty night in the 
month of Qptober, that I found myself 
impelled by motives of humanity, as 
well as a re^rd for my word, to gather 
myself up from my comfortable arm¬ 
chair, and to buctcle on my leather 
leggings, in order to proceed throvgli 
the dubs and the wet into the old town, 
and to climb the Castle-hill of Stirling, 

** I could not help grumbling a little 
at dfy own Aadiness in making promises 
to bestow myself abroad, that were sure 
always to come due on the most dis¬ 
agreeable rheumatic days or nights in 
the whole year, as I thiust my arms 
into my ample Bavaria, and wr^)ping 
some half-dozen handkerchiefs found my 
nock, or rather my shoulders and face, 
pre}jared to go out into the rain and 
damp, and to take the high road tq the 
town. ‘ There is a great pleasure in 
doing ffood, no doubt,* said 1 to myself, 
as 1 warmed my gloves attliefire ; but 
a man at least should have hue w'enther 
to do it in ; and it would certainly make 
any sensible bachelor begrudge his good 
works, to be obliged to leave his fireside 
on^llfuch n night, in order to get iiimself 
into other people’s troubles^ But 1 had 
promised, and that was sufficient^ and 
^though the night and the occasion 
were enough to raise all the blue mid 
green devils that ever visit a forlorn 
single m an in his melancholics, 1 armed 
with my confidential cniiniiiy, 
and set forth from the Laird of j\'Juir- 
dyke’s house, where 1 and my sister 
Margery were then staying, to splash 
my way a good mile of road into Stir¬ 
ling.” 

llis visit is to a friend in distress. 

** I knocked at the strong outer gate 
of the debtors’ prison, and the very 
sound of the heavy falling iron con¬ 
veyed to my lioart a .sad and solemn 
retiection. But this was no time for 
moralising; and 1 saw tliat the ugly- 
lookiiig Arguses, who W’atched over 
their unwilling lodgers, were a stop 
beyond that. 1 had oiten heard of tho 
riot and jollity of prisoners; lAit as¬ 
suredly there appeared no indications of 
such things us yet. As 1 entered, scarce 
a sound was heard;—a light from the 
little, grated windows glimmered through 
the darkness, and shone upon the wet 
pavement of the interior yard (where 
the prisoners dare not enjoy the luxury 
of walking); the patient sentinel seemed 
to cower, solitary and cold, in his bo* 
as 1 passed, as if he felt uncomfortable 
on the very threshold of confinement; 
and the turnkeys stared suspiciously at 
me, ms they leisnrety admitted me, and 


directed me up the long stone stairs -of 
the castle.” 


The following is trae and character¬ 
istic, we imagine: — > 

“ He received me, in the dimly-lighted 
corridor, with the look of gratitude with 
which alvisit in adversity is generally 
acknowledged ; and with the prisoner's 
force<4 smile and somewhat bravoing 
manner, which endeavours to drive off 
the consciousness of degradation and 
the apprehension of disrespect, at being 
recognised by an old friend and equal, 
as an imprisoned debtor and an in¬ 
solvent, and which covers for a moment 
the usual depression and humiliation of 
mind; but he detained me at the door 
of bis room, with a perplexed expres¬ 
sion in his look, and a seeming hesita¬ 
tion, that a]>peured to me odd and un¬ 


accountable. 

“ While my old pupil was discoursing 
to me of bonds and securities,’ and cap¬ 
tions and homings, and arrests, and so 
forth, I occasionally stammered out 
something in the way of assent or in¬ 
quiry, while really occupied with no¬ 
thing but musing conjectures regarding 
his fair companion, and I looked at her 
* nAre tlinn 3 felt to be strictly decoroi^ : 
for I found myself treating my dinfc 
eyes as if doubtful of credit, so much 
was 1 confounded at the sight of such 
beauty and elegance df mien, in a place 
where they were so little to bo expected, 
Lanjuliar continued to prose away about 
the fine pTO.spectB he had once thought 
he had in l-ondon, where he had lately 
been, and of his cunning partner, who 
chose to turn scoundrel to him, (accord¬ 
ing to his own account), and so forth ; 
but, in trutli, I did not make out any 
sense or connexion in his weary story, 
so mucli was 1 absorbed w'ith the appa¬ 
rition of the lady, and the mean,broken- 
edged te|cups before them, and the tea 
from which she had risen on my en¬ 
trance, and to which they did not appear 
to posliess even the luxury of prison 
creamy —and the morsel of brown sugar, 
giving an idea of such mealgre poverty, 
— and the female, with the look of a 
heroine, dressed, 1 might say, with ele- 
guuce, and absolutely a beautiful crea¬ 
ture ! 1 w'os mord than confounded, and 
somcwliat ashamed ; 1 knew not why, 
except It was that 1 saw she was evi¬ 
dently embarrassed by my presence; 
and yet I could not properly leave the 
room on her account; and then I in¬ 
cessantly caught myself watching for a 
proper sight of her face, while the man 
was talking to me- 

“ In short, after the first mutual in¬ 
quiries between my friend and myself, I 
found my curiosity so much excited 
concerning the lady, that 1 could with 
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diffietxlty d«meen royself as I ought to 
the man 1 had come hither to visit. 
The little that 1 had heard her speak Tvas 
in tlie best E|)tglish accent } — she must 
have come down from thence with him. 
It could not be possible that she was his 
wife! 1 felt an inward gru(^ng to 
come to this conclusion ; but^yet no 
female but a wife or sister could be thus 
circumstanced with a man in pftson; 
and his sister could no more be like the 
female before me, than I could be* like 
* the king of the Sandwuch Islands.’” 

The debtor’s account of his situation 
and prospects strike the Dominie as 
mean-spirited; and he feels no small 
shame at die unblushing expose. It is 
different with the lady; and the man¬ 
ner of that high-minded woman is well 
portrayed :— 

** The feeling of shame which had 
evidently oppressed her on my entrance, 
from being found in such a state, seemed 
now to be succeeded by a returning 
pride—by those sentiments of dignity 
and self-respect so natural to a well- 
educated woman, which, wdth an occa¬ 
sional look towards her husband of con¬ 
temptuous bitterness, she was evident^ 
Q||||i)g in, to overcome the previous 
deling of embarrassment ami humilia¬ 
tion ; and which, by a uatunil re-action, 
seemed, as I watobed her countenance, 
to rise above their usual level, as she re¬ 
flected, no doubt, on the present strange 
appearance she made before one w'ho saw 
her for the first time, and as her husband 
continued to degrade her by his iguoblo 
complaint. 

** He went on to speak of their at pre¬ 
sent living, poor as that living was, upon 
the sale of his young wdfo’s trinkets, as¬ 
sisted by the scanty donations of his 
relatives. To my suggestions of plans 
for him when he obtained his liberty, 
they all seemed to him lioj>lless, or 
above his expectations ; and when iie 
came to express his satisfaction tiliat he 
could still become u menial servant, suid 
added, that appeared to be his only 
alternative, me lady seemed to arouse as 
from a trance, and turning half aside, 
her eyes flashing with some strange 
emotion, she appeared ready to burst 
out into a fit of contemptuous laugliter. 
I was really afraid as I looked in her 
face, tried to draw the conversation by 
degrees into another channel, and began 
to talk, without knowing well what I 
said, to give myself time to make jAy 
mental observations. 

“ I pitied her much ; for, without as 
yet knowing the particulars of her past 
life, I thought, if she could judge,as I 
did of what was likely to be in reserve 
for her, as the wife of such a man, she 


would have bean aff6cte,d in a very 4i£* 
ferent manner. I offered my servicen 
to him, while half addressing her; b'uC 
could not then understand the look she 
gave me, nor why she seethed to have 
been watching my countenance, as she 
sat with her arm leaning upon the edge 
of the table, and her long fingers stretch¬ 
ed over her eyes; nor why she kept 
playing with my snuff-box, and bbsy 
with something she had taken from her 
pocket, with her back half turned to 
me. I repeated my offer m I rose to 
depart. She respectfully declined it, 
with acknowledgments gracefully de¬ 
livered ; he, with a hesitating reference 
to her, as i€^ momentajy jealousy or 
dread had come across his mind; and I 
then leftHiom.” 

The worthy Dominie thus moralises 
on his return : — 

‘'*When the thoughtlessness occa¬ 
sioned by ignorance of evil, and the 
impatience caused bjd^the fancidljl pro¬ 
spect of good, may in a few weeks or 
days induce steps to be taken, or en¬ 
gagements to be formed, which risk, if 
not destre^, the happiness, perhaps the 
virtue, of the w^hole succeeding 
most valuable portion of life; when 
young persohs (I went on), channina 
as the woman 1 have just left, may los^ 
tlie proper pleasures of youth — of that 
season when joy dances in the spirits 
and levity laughs in the eye, before 
Care has fastened her talons ixi the 
vitals, and anxiety has begun to suck 
up the marrow of life j and, instead of 
enjoying the sweet period which is 
never to return, begin early to treasure 
up evil against the day of suffering, and 
then grow old in unavailing complaints 
at the miseries of existence j in envying 
in others the rewards of prudence, and 
the comforts flowning from sensible con¬ 
duct, which, by early folly, may never 
be their lot.’' 

His contemplations are, however, 
interrupted by a circumstance trifling 
in itself, but serious in its apparent' 
consequences. 

“ I •gave my oblong receptacle of 
black rappee three distinct taps, as was 
my wont, and was proceeding to open 
the lid, and to bury my finger and thumb 
among the soft mass of fragrant stimu¬ 
lant, when my digits were prevented by 
some rustling thing which overlaid the 
snuff. I felt a sort of alarm at this, and 
could not help at the instant adverting 
i^ thought to the beauteous lady in tiie 
prison, who had handled zuy humbla 
snufl'-box 'so caressingly in her white 
fingers; and strange ideas crossed my 
brain about night intrigues and the dan- 
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gerous s^dHCtioQS of the sex, so that 1 
^most regretted having seen her at all, 
and seriously hoped that I might never 
meet her more, it being as much as my 
peace of mind was worth ; when, brings 
ing the box to the light, I found inside 
a small piece of paper neatly folded up, 
the very look of which put me into a 
trepidation. 

** After some musing and fancying, 
before 1 could make out tlie meaning of 
tliis discovery, I was at length enabled, 
by tl }0 peeping'light from a shop win¬ 
dow, to read a pencil-writing on the 
paper, as follows : — 

** * Excuse^ sir, the freedom of a 
stranger, an unfortunate feihule, in taking 
this mode of addressing you ; J5ut if 
your ofiers to ser\'e my liusband and 
myself bo sincere, meet me in fifteen 
minutes after you receive this, or, at 
lesst, exactly at nine o’clock, at tliQ end 
of the street next to this wretched jail. 

—Yours, Jemima Eaiiouhar.’ 

TT * ,y 

I stood aghast at tlie idea, and had 
no higher opinion of my own virtue tlian 
that of other people. ‘ But,* thought I, 
‘ I must be so ready, forsootli, in offer- 
injr my services to ladies in prison ; and 
hel% I am challenged to meet a pretty 
woman alone, at the ninth hour uf the 
^ight r 

1 had not stood five minutes at the 
fhirkliug corner of the street, before a 
lady, wrapped in a cloak, came susid- 
cittusi^bup to wiiere I stood, and looked 
curiously ill my face.’* 

The conversation that ensues is 
somewhat singular; and we cannot 
but consider the Dominie as very un- 
gallant ill the renuuk ;— 

* Alas, madam !’ I said, ‘ a w'oman 
usually marries from the j»ower of some 
present feeling; hut reason she seddom 
has, even for her noblest actions.* ** 

Tlie aitsignalion is made, however; 
for the Dominie's presence is wanted 
at an mlerviow. The charms and si¬ 
tuation of the distressed damnscl have 
deeply moved our philanthropical mi¬ 
sogynist:— 

** Indeed, as 1 lay in my bed, betwii^t 
sleeping and w^aking, tiiinking of the 
dark eyes and appealing looks of the 
lady, and of the sad circumstances of 
life that so often cause such beauty as 
hers to be lost, and worse than lost, in 
this ill-divided world, I began to sus¬ 
pect myself of indulging evil thought%; 
and the very wind that whistled among 
the elm trees round the old house, and 
rattled round my creaking casement all 
night, iind the rooks that cawed hoarsely 


in the rookery near, seemed to accuse 
me of weakness, and of a secret disposi¬ 
tion to break the tenth commandment.** 

We give part of the scene at the 
assignation. 

“ WeU, the next night did arrive at 
length, and away I trudged to my dan¬ 
gerous assignation. The evening, hap¬ 
pily, was a ]>eTfert contrast to the former; 
it was quite dry, and solenmlv calm : but 
there was neither moon nor star to be 
setiii; and the red light of the distant 
forges of Carron was the only tiling that 
diversified the heavy blackness of the 
sky above, I got "into Stirling, and 
mounted with a sort of guilty step to 
the Castle Walk, where there wws not a 
soul to be seen or heard near. I stood 
for H time behind the ]mrapet that sur¬ 
rounded the rock on which 1 was, and 
look(»d down upon the dark w^aste ex¬ 
tending fur ben<»n1h me, and in which I 
could not distinguish an object but the 
deep black lines of the winding Forth, 
which moved on so deadly silent that I 
could not hear a single inurmtir of its 
wafers at (he height whereon I was; 
and tlie o( casionai tread of the pacing 
simtinel uhove me w'as the only sound 
to break the stillness of the night. 

“ J had not tarried long until a light 
step came pattering on in the distance, 
and a female figure, wrajijied in a cloak, 
was quite near to me before I had dis¬ 
cerned her iu the darkness. * Heaven 
bless you, sir, for this,* she said, as she 
came close; and she took my band in 
both hers, and pressed it. I declare the 
feeling w'ent through me down to my 
very toes, for the jioor young woman 
seemed ready to throw hers«.df into my 
very arms from gratitude. 1 could not 
say much. I never was free of speech 
when 1 found myself affected. 1 only 
gavo the lady my arm, w'hich she took, 
1 thought, as if she liad found a new 
lover in my grave person ; and awav she 
led inA I knew not well whither. 

“ We descended from the castle with¬ 
out speaking, and she tool^e by several 
])uths, whicli she seemed to know in the 
dark as perfectly as if it had been broad 
day, to the spot mentioned, by the side 
of the I'orth : aiM she looked round her 
with a sort of suspicious dread as we 
drew near the large kiiarled tree that 
she had spoken of, which overhung the 
hank of the river. ‘ What a strange sen- 
satkm comes over me, sir,' she said, * on 
approaching this well-known spot. There 
is a dread 1 feel here, which is like the 
dread of guilt; and yet I have been 
sorely sinned against. Alas! sir, 1 am 
unworthy of your protection,’ she added, 
clinging to me. ‘ J\Iy high and wilful 
spirit has been my own ruin !’ 
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** * Be calm,' I said, ‘ and collected, 
for I liear some one approaching, and I 
will be at hand as your protector.* 

** ‘ Oh, sir,* she exclaimed, trembling, 
* 1 owe you every thing ;—let mo con- 
jure you, whatever you hear, to say no- 
thing, nor even to shew your8el|i unless 
i^Ir. Ellis actually intend some guilty 
dosigu, and oifer me Home violence. 
J*ray conceal yourself behind the tree 
on the side next the river, and do not 
move if possible, for Ellis is a fury, and 
blood will be the consecjuenco,* 

I’he sound of footsteps soon indi¬ 
cated that some one was quite near. I 
crept behind the tree, and immediately 
saw the tall figure of a man approach 
the tremhlirig jemima. 

* So—you are there at last,* said a 
low voice, in hollow accoiits, but, as I 
tliought, in a tone of trium]>h, * Times 
are changed with you now, Jemima,’ he 
added ; * you were not always willing 
to he thus complaisant to mo. But 1 
knew—1 was certain, it w’ould come to 
this.’ 


“ ‘ If you are only come to reproach 
jUo, Richard,’ she said composedly, * 1 
shall return us I came. 1 have complied 
with your unreasonable refjuest; and 
met vou in this solitary spot under the 
cloud of night, not from the slightest 
sentiment of humility to you, but for the 
sako of my unfortiuuite husband.’ 

“ ‘ Well, Jemima V 

“ ‘ What mean you by questions? 
Will you still continue to oppress my 
liusbaiid'^ or will you shew yourself a 
man, by discharging )jim from bis con¬ 
finement ?’ 

“ ‘ Tliat is not the w-ay that it be¬ 
comes the wives of imi)ri.soned debtors 
to address a losing croditor,* was his 
haughty answer. ‘ 1 will not be spoke 
to in this manner, Mrs. I'anjubar, even 
by you! ’ 

“ * Have you not already mo^Vified me 
enough, Mr. Ellis ?’ she said, almost in 
tears, at hearing hers<‘U’ called ?ly this 
name. * Will you,/hr wiy sake, discharge 
my husband from that liorrid prison, and 
let me go home?* 

“ ‘ It was for your sake I sent him to 
jail, Jemima.’ 

* And will you fc* my sake release 
him, Richard?’ she said, clasping her 
hands together. 

‘ Perhaps I may—but not now.* 

“ 'Wot to-night, after all!’ 

“ ‘ If 1 do it not to-idgbt I shall never 
do it, for 1 depart by daybreak for Lon¬ 
don ; and your fine husband may then 
rot for years within the stone wails of 
the Castle of Stirling.* 

“ ‘ Heavens! what do you mean? 
But you will do it to-night still. \ ou 
have not surely brought me here in vain ? 


A few lines from your pen will release 
my wretched hushund.’ 

V 

“ ' There is no light from heaven at 
present to write by, Jemima; nor are 
there tables at baud on tho cold bank 
of the Forth for penning letters to the 
jailor of Stirling,* he replied, wdth a 
scornful and almost ruffianly disregard 
of tlj« young lady’s anxiety. 

“ ' Then why did you not bring it 
w'ithyou?* she rejdied patiently. 'Have 
1 not yet been sufficiently tortured by 
you ?’ 

" *Wo!’ he exclaimed, with an ex- 
pressiou that was almost ferocious. ' No ! 
you will never sufifer, wild, untameable 
girl, half tlie torture that have made 
me feel! Is not my rising u]) and lying 
down,•my very morning and evening 
outgoing ami incoming, a torture to me 
on your account? to think that you— 
ah, but you are yourself suft’ering for 
it now, Jemima; now you are made to 
feel !* 

“ ' But did you briag me here tit this 
dark hour,’ she replied, ' only to mock 
me, without biinging my husband’s dis¬ 
charge ? Is your vengeance of so low a 
species, Richard Ellis?* 

“ ‘ How did J know',* said he, ‘ t^iat 
yoti would not have mocked me your¬ 
self, as you did at the former appoint¬ 
ment, by failing to meet mo ? And why 
should 1 then be so forward with a rnad)^- 
made discharge for the w'retch you cull 
your husband, when you might not have 
even condescended to accept it?* • 

“ ‘ Oil, Richard !’ she said weeping, 
‘ you have made sad use of the power 
you have Itad over me : but write mo niy 
husband’s release, and 1 will follow you 
where you can’- 

" ‘ You shall not!* be interni])ted ; 
here only 1 w ill meet you, and here alone 
will 1 enter into any compromise. Wait 
hero until I bring it to you, or lot the 
caitiff remain a year longer in Stirling 
C'astU*.^ 

“ ‘ You would not have me linger 
here till midnight, Richard? Surely you 
may be satisfied without that? 

‘ 1 shall never be satisfied on earth ! 
Jemima, while you are satisfied to re¬ 
main i*s you are—to sleep in the arms 
of that yellow, sickly—Oh God!’ and 
iSe stamped with the bitterness of the 
thought. * Will you wait until I re¬ 
turn again, and 1 promise to bring you 
a written paper in my pocket in refer¬ 
ence to Farquhar?’ 

“ ' 1 will wait, Richard!’ she ex¬ 
claimed, ' 1 w'ill wait on this cold bank 
lYitil morning, if that will satisfy you.’ 

“ ‘You shall not have to wait long. 
Ah! bad you always been thus yielding, 
Jemima,’ he said, with a stilled tender¬ 
ness—' but let me not think of the past. 
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Farewell now, I will retarn anon */ and 
having said this, he turned off along the 
bank towards the town, and was soon 
lost in the utter darkness of the night.** 

They wait his return—but in vain. 
The cogitations of our hero are well 
given; but we must pass them. It is 
daylight, and the absentee returns to 
the watchers. In spite of the redun¬ 
dancy of words, the scene is well done, 
and recalls the lovers’ situation in Don 
Juan; that brief but fatal moment, 

** £yon then their love they could not 
all command, 

And half forgot their danger and de¬ 
spair.* 

The Dominie returns with hcs fair 
charge to the city, in the conscious pride 
of a virtuous heart; but “ virtue is its 
own reward”—and so it ought to be, 
since it never gets any other, lie is 
recognised by some country peojjle on 
his way, and his staid character is no 
protection against the suspicious circle 
of a’ the lave, and the disorder of his 
lovely companion. He leaves her at a 
small public-house kept by a friend, 
and proceeds to his own quarters at the 

old mansion of Minrdyke,” where 
he sleeps for two hours before the time 
for breakfast. 

But, alas for the oppressed cham¬ 
pion of innocence! this young lady, 
who JS described as a woman of 
great readiness of speech,*’ appears to 
complete his discomfiture. 

“ I saw by n glance at her face that 
she was to be the worst of all upon mo. 

“ ‘ What is the matter now, liabhy,* 
inquired the Laird, observing her swol¬ 
len face, and her look of determined 
passion, tltat would have made a very 
hyena tremble I 

* The matter, father! the matter*!* 
she shouted, * are ye asking the mutter 
at me ; and that brazen man sitting at 
yonr own table 1 Oh ! Miss Balgownie I 
Miss Balgownie!* she exclaimed, going 
up to my sister, * I am sorry for you ! 
Sony for you, more than for myself! 
And what do ye think I have heard in 
addition to nil that lias been told us \fy 
Johnny M*Phun. I went down to the 
town on my aiu twa legs to get at the 
bottom 0 * ^is disgracuf'ul business; and 
what do ye think 1 heard 1* 

** * I’ll believe ony thing,—ony thing 
whatever against bim,* whimpered my 
sister; * he*s brought me to scandal aqd 
disgrace, that I canua look up. Oh ! 
Miss Babby, Miss Babby !* she added, 
with tears of commiseration, ‘ ye ha’e 
had a narrow escape.* 


'• * But Ill not tell you,Udi 48 a,’ added 
Barbara, clenching her fist, * 1*11 bring 
it out of the vile man’s own mouth I* and 
she stood over me like a fury. 

** * Now, Gavin Balgownie! ’ she croak¬ 
ed, after an awful pause, * just look in 
my facft and tell me if ye wema drink¬ 
ing thi^moming before five o’clock, in 
Luckie Bogue’s Change House, wd* a 
womjfii; ay! wi' a woman, Mr, Bal¬ 
gownie ! answer me, I say, before my 
father and mother V 

** ‘ 1 was !* said I quietly, and, nodding 
my head, ‘ I wais, just as you say.* 

“ ‘ Oh ! ooh ! hoo they all screamed 
round, 

‘ With a ifoung woman,* continued 
enraged examiner, * that has been 
seen sneaking out and in about the pri¬ 
soners and sodgers in the castle !* 

“ * Yes I* said 1, ‘ just so.* 

*‘‘Hoo! hoo!* they all screamed: 

* w’ha would think that a man o* your 
character would ever hae been guilty 
of such gross debauchery !’ 

** ‘ The whole tow'ii is ringing wi’tl’ 
exclnimed Miss Barbara, in continuation ; 

* and he knocked up Luckie Bogue out 
o’ her hod, wi* tlie limuier cleeked in 
bis arm. Oh ! what an escape I hae 
had.— Whoo ! bee! wheel’ and she 
screamed herself into a faint or a fit, and 
kicked and sprawled in a manner that 
would have moved any feeling but pity ; 
while all the other w’omen crowded 
round, and deepened the pathos of the 
scene. 

“ ‘ Is this really true, Dominie V said 
the Laird, pretending seriousness, when 
the confusion had a little subsided ; ‘ I 
see plainly that this stramash and scul- 
dudUery business will end in nothing 
less than your standing on the cutty 
stool with a white sheet round you. I 
only wjuit to know, Dominie, if you con¬ 
fess to these facts V 

“ ' I do confess them !* said I, boldly, 
** ‘ He’s lost to all shame !* said my 
sister, Margery; ‘I’m sorry for you, 
Babby ; sorry for you all!’ 

“ ‘ That’s just enough! he has said 
quite plenty said the prim lady Muir- 
dyke, taking up her voluminous gown, 
and preparing to go, 

“ ‘ I w'ould n<y; have believed it, if I 
had not heard it from your own mouth,* 
said the i-.aird, ready to burst out into 
laughter, in spite of his assumed serious¬ 
ness ; but thinking it best for the pre¬ 
sent to give way to the storm, he, with 
B*wink of his eye to me, slipped out of 
the room.** 

The “ much-enduring man” pre¬ 
pares, like his great prototype of the 
Odyssey, an eloquent oration, but finds 
no one to listen to his defence: 
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** Eyery one of the family, my eister 
Margery and all, had disappeared, haying 
succesBively walked out, and left me 
standing alone in the middle of the apart¬ 
ment:”— 

and accordingly abandons the scene. 

** It is vain for innocence i^pelf to 
contend against the clamour of popular 
opinion and women’s tongues ; and, find¬ 
ing that my character was broken and 
blasted in this whole neighbourhood, I 
stepped upstairs to ray chamber, packed 
up the little et>ceteras of my travelling 
wallet, and with certain heavy thoughts 
about the pretty woman, with whom I 
liad literally passed the previous night, 
and about the injustice of the contem¬ 
poraneous world, I turned my back on 
Stirling, and took my departure for my 
own home in the west country 

where we find his sister, Margery, 
characteristically 

“ disap])ointed, that I followed on in my 
usual quiet and regular habits, and did 
not fall away at once into a course of 
debauchery and abomination. Long be¬ 
fore a year bad passed away, therefore, 
the whole affair seemed to Imve fallen 
into total discredit, and 1 was regarded 
as the same moral, discreet man, as 
ever: and still I had heard no tidings 
upon which 1 could depend concerning 
the fate of the interesting, but ruined 
wife of my unrespected quondam pupil.” 

Comment upon this tale is, we think, 
perfectly unnecessary after tlie above 
extracts. The author’sybr^c undoubt¬ 
edly is graphic delineation by a few 
touches, interest of situation, and truth 
of character. The next story which 
we shall mention is entitled Miss 
Teggy Brodie. The author calls it 
a clishmacUivery and so it is. It is a 
lady*s lament for the days that are 
gone. 

** Marriages,” says the fair mourner, 

may be made in heaven, or somewhere 
else that 1 do not know of, but tliorc is 
none made hereway, to my certain know¬ 
ledge, since ever the sharp-shooters 
laid down their arms, the strapping fal¬ 
lows.” * ^ 

“ ‘ But, Miss Brodie,’ said I, ‘ they 
were all so busy taking wives that they 
seem to have quite forgot to take you, 
in tliese happy times.' 

“‘Ye need not be so very particular in 
your remarks, Mr. Tliingum ; for it w«s 
entirely my own fault, »m’ 1 might hae 
gotten a husband any morning, just for 
going to the Green of Glasgow, where 
the lads were taking their momine's 
drill; for it was there all my acquaint¬ 
ances got men, to my certain knowledge: 


an’ now its naething but Mistress this, 
and Mistrsia that, wi’ a’ the clippy 
lassocks that were just bairns the omer 
day;—an* there they go, oxtering wi* 
their men, to be sure, an’ laughing at 
me. Weel, it’s vera provoking, Mr. 
Clishmaclash, isn’t it 1’ 

“ ‘ Deed, mem,’ said I, ‘ it’s rather a . 
lamentable case. But why did you not 
catch a green sharp-shooter yourself, in 
those blessed days V 

“ ‘ Hoot, Mr. Balgownie, it was quite 
my ain faut, as I said. I was perfectly 
ignorant of the most common principles 
of the art, and knew no more of the way 
an' manner o' catching a husband, no 
more than if I had never ^een bom in 
Glasgow. In fuck, 1 was a perfect sim- 
pleton,«an’ thought it the easiest matter 
in tlie worl; an' ye see, sir, I had a wee 
trifle o’ siller, besides my looks (which 
ye ken, Mr. 1’hingunibob, were fur frae 
being dispar.igeable) ; and so 1 was per¬ 
fect simple, an’ just thought I was like 
the lass in the sang, 

‘ Set her up on Tiutock tap, 

The wind I’ll blaw a man till her.’ 

But ne’er a man w’as blawii to mo;—■ 
j an* there’s all my giggling acquaintances 
married, ane after the ither. There’s 
Hell Mushat, and Jeanie Doo, an* Mary 
Drab, an’ Beanie Sma, an’ Sally Daicle, 
naething but marriei, marriet; — an* 
here’s puir mo an’ the cat, leading a 
single life until this blessed day. Hog- 
hay ! isii’tit very angersome, Mr.Vihat’s- 
your-nume 1* 

“ * It is really a case o’great distress, 
when one thinks o’ your worth. Miss 
Brodie,* said 1, pathetically ; ‘ and if I 
did not happen to be engaged myself, 
it’s impossible to say but’—— 

“ ‘ Ay, there it is!* exclaimed Miss 
P<iggy, ‘ there it is! Every decent 
sensible man like you, Air. Clisluua- 
clavers (1 really forgot your name), that 
sees whut 1 i<m, are just marriet, mar- 
riot themselves, and tied up. And so I 
may just sit here an’ bluw my Angers 
ower the lire wi’the cat. Hoghay!’ 

“ * But surely. Miss Brodie,’ said I, 

‘ you did not use due diligence in time 
and season, or you would not now he 
left at this sorrowful pass.’ 

* “ ‘ I let the sharpshooter times slip out 
o’ my fingers, like a stufiid simpleton, 
as I say ; but no woman could have been 
more diligent than I have been of late 
years, unci all to no purpose. Haven’t I 
walked the Trongate 1 haven’t I walked 
the Green 1 Haven’t 1 gone to a’ the 
t|a-drinkings witliia five miles, where 1 
could get a comer for myself? Haven’t 
I gone to the kirk three times every 
Sunday, forbye fast days, thanksgivings 
days, an’ evening preachings 1 Haven’t 
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1 attended u’ tbe Bible meetibfs, and 
mifwionury meetinfpi, fotbye auxiliary 
societies, an’ branch associations 1 W asn*t 
I a raember of a’ the ladies’ conunittees 
and penny-a-week societies, frae Cran* 
ston HiU to the East Toll 1 Didn’t I 
gang about collecting pennies, in cauld 
March weather, climbing stairs, and 
knocking at doors like a begg.ir, until 
the folk were like to put me out, an’ the 
very weans on tlie slJiirs us<j(1 to jiin 
clouts to our tails, an’ ca’ us penny-a- 
week auld maids 1 Ea, that wns a sair 
business, Mr. Clashinuclisli, an’ little 
thanks we got; an’ 1 got the rliilblains 
in ray feet wi’ the cauld, that keeped 
me frae sleep^for three weeks.’ 

** * It’s really lamentable,’ said I; ‘ but 
I should have tbou{?,ht that the faintly 
plan was a good one.* 

* So it would have been, sir, if 1 
had had more money ; but ye see fifty 
])Oiiiids a year is thought notbixg of 
now-a-days; and these kind o’people are 
terrible greedy o’ siller. Na, na, sir, 
gie me the sharpshooters yet.’ 

“‘Well now, Miss Brodio/ said I, 

‘ as we’re on the subject, let me hear 
how it was you lost your precious op¬ 
portunities m the volunteering time.’ 

“ * Oh, sir, that w’as the time, volun- * 
tearing ! Tliere never a^as such days as 
the volunte<*ring days. Drums here, 
and bands o’ music there, sodgering up, 
and sodgering down, an* then tlie young 
men looked so tall in tlieir regimentals, 
and itw'as such a pleasure just to get 
aiie o* them b}' the arm, an’ to parade 
wi’ tliem before the Tontine, an' then a’ 
your acquaintuncoK to meet you walking 
wi’ a hraw Bharj>hhootcT, and talking 
about you after in every house ; an’ such 
slinking o’ hands in the Trongate, an* 
sucli trt*ating us wi’ cakes in Baxter’s ; 
for tlie voluntoering lads were sae free 
o’ their siller in time days, puirchields ! 
Oh, thae were the times !’ 

“ ‘ There are no such times now, I 
fear, Miss Peggy.’ 

“ ‘Oh, no sir! an’ then the lads 
thought nothing to take you to the play 
at night, in thae days; an’what a beauti¬ 
ful thing it was to sit in the front o’ the 
boxes o’ the big theatre in Queen-street, 
wi’ a red-coated or a green-coatei volun¬ 
teer, it was so showy, aiui such an attrac¬ 
tion, and a talk. To he sure, Mr. 
M‘Clishclash, it’s no a'thegether right 
to go openly to common playhooses : 
but a man must be got some place, an* 
ye ken the sharpshooters couldna gang to 
the kirk in their green dress, puir fal¬ 
lows.*** 

« 

To those of our fiiir readers who 
yet live in a state of single blessedness, 
we earnestly recommend the perusal 


of this piece, not only for the soke of 
the fair daughter of Jephthah, who thus 
bewails her virginity, but for their own 
improvement in the arts that lead to 
conjugal happiness, as practised in 
country towns. 

Verjt different from the loveliness of 
this fair relic of the past is the mourn¬ 
ful story of George Wuhart^ the young 
and accomplished artist. We turn 
from the more harrowing parts of the 
tale to a passage that shews our author’s 
keen observance of what may be called 
tlie moral omens of evil. 

“ Sunday w’as at all times a dull day 
at Morehill, where lived Fanny More 
with her uncle and aunt; but this seem¬ 
ed to her particularly and somewhat 
ominoush' silent and sad. She could not 
account for the fact*, that for a number of 
(lays past her uncle had prevented her, 
by different excuses, from going out, or 
into Barhill, except in the company of 
her infirm and nervous relative ; who, 
instead of paying any visit as usual, 
drove a sliort wuv further into the conn- 
try ; anil all comi)any seemed to have 
deserted the house, excepting one or 
two of the members of the family, who 
were more silent and haughtily dull than 
usual, and often spoke in whispers be¬ 
fore her, and even appeared anxious to 
get rid of ht'r presence. 

“ All tins beiflin to trouble Fanny 
More deeply in her present painful situ¬ 
ation ; but she never thought of asso¬ 
ciating it with any thing regarding 
George Wishart, until this present Sun- 
du}’, when someihing struck her as being 
eculiav in the manner and behaviour to 
er of every one in tiie family; and even, 
as she thought, of the servants around 
her. At church, whither she had gone 
with her aunt, she wns unusually affected 
with th^ tenour and tone of the solemn 
discourse of the minister ; but could not 
conceive why the eyes of the peojde 
seemAleverj" w’liere turned towards her: 
as she was ste]>ping into the carriage at 
tlie gate, she observed a grouj) striving 
anxiously for a sight of lier face ; and as 
she wondered at their exchanging of 
looks an^ signs, slie thought she heard 
Mr. Wishart’s ifkme pronounced, in a 
tone and manner that caused her invo¬ 
luntary alarm* 

“ But this was nothing to what she 
observed at home at the dinner-table ; 
vj^bere, tliough no one would speak to 
her any thing but common place, site 
seemed to be an object of interest and 
observation, such as 4iad never before 
been the case. Her aunt seemed to her 
to look haggard and anxious ; her cou- 
sin, William More, >vLo dined with them 
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tins day, treated her with a painful pp- 
liteness ; but his manner was uneasy and 
altogether inexplicable ; he exchanged 
looks with, and replied to certain ob- 
seirations of her uncle,nn a manner that 
tilled her with alarm; and she saw him 
turn pale on two different occasions, 
when she fixed her eyes steadily on his 
face. When her aunt and herself retired 
to the drawing-room, she was so^uch 
excited by her own apprehensions from 
all blie had witnessed, that she at once 
askt^d tlie meaning of what she ob- 
Kerved I But the answer she received, if 
iho stammering and alarmed reply of 
the old lady could be called such, only 
tended to confirm her undefined fears, 
when her aunt, evidently wishing to 
avoid her, retired liastily to her own 
room. 

“ She sat for nearly an hour alone in 
the drawing-room, and pondered a])pre- 
heiisively, as the evening closed in, 
u{>on all the circumstances which had 
struck her during the last few' days. 
Kverv thing around wore aSahbath even¬ 
ing stillness, whicli was neither broken 
by a sough of wind among the trees 
without, nor an audible sound from that 
part of the house w'lic^re the gentlemen 
sat over their wine, within ; for they ' 
seemed to speak in distant whispers this 
evening, and the very servants stole up 
and down witli a cat-like dread of letting 
a sound escape tliem. A book of ser¬ 
mons lay open beforetiher, but she could 
not read ; and a thousand times she 
thought of throwing her mantle round 
her, and walking forth into Barhill, to 
endeavour to learn news of Wisbart, for 
every moment added to the fears which 
began to harass her thoughts. 

“ She rung the J)ell hastily for her 
maid, from a thought that struck her on 
the instant. Vs hen the girl entered llie 
room, she came forward reluctantly to 
the light, and even appeared to tremble, 
and to turn away from the etger ^ind 
anxious gaze of the young lady. 

“ ‘ What means this stjangc manner 
to me, Peggy V said the young lady. 

** The girl only stared with a guilty 
look, and was silent.” 

It is thus, though not always so 
strikingly, that incidental. circum¬ 
stances sink unperceived on the me¬ 
mory, till some exciting cause brings 
forward the accumulated impressions, 
and we recognise at once a presenti- 
went. Far different from this are tljose 
vague apprehensions that spring oirty 
from a (fisordered stomach, and which 
are easily dispelled by a single glass 
of brandy. Reader, if man thou art, 
do not take a second; or at least delay 
it till thou hast read Mart/ Of^Uvie ; 


and then, if thou wilt drink, and thine 
is real Cognac, we will pledge thee, 
with all our soul. 

The absentee squire has returned to 
the place of his infancy in time to 
learn that bonnie Mary Ogilvie^' was 
on the eve of marriage with a young 
farmer; but the world has thrown its 
dark shadows over his heart, and he 
wisely determines to think no more on 
that fair companion of his youth — 
but man proposes, and Heaven dis¬ 
poses —every step recalls some scene 
of lost delight; and when he passed 
near the house, and paused under the 
influence of awakened feelings, a 
voice, it was a woinan^s, and, like a 
strainjof/ormer years, sounded home 
to the heartnot the less, p^haps, 
that it betrayed the speaker's interest 
in the squire's return. He hastens 
honfe, and it is only in bed that the 
chords of his memory awaken to their 
former tone. Mary was a farmer's 
daughter; but surpassed in family, 
beauty, and accomplishments, all her 
compeers, 

“ I could not keep from her society, 
almost from my childhood ; and 1 Io\'ed 
her, as children diftering in rank are 
sometimes )»ermitted to love, because 
nature is irresistible, and early passion 
unspeakably deliglitful.” 

llie next day he is invited, in quality 
of his rank as squire, to attend the first 
of the marriage ceremonials. 

We had always in our innocence 
imagined that the phrase “ being 
booked for it," in reference to mar¬ 
riage, arose from that highly-venerated 
practice of setting down bets in a long 
and slender volume, adorned with red 
leather loops to hold the willing pencil, 
and opened with due solemnity by 
the cognoscenti, in celebration oi' the 
mystic rites that seek to elucidate the 
properties of matter and motion. (It 
is true, that learned sage Diodorus 
Cronus once proved there was no 
such tjiing as motion; but, we know, 
though thou dost not, that he is heal 
tb a dead stand-still.) We had, there¬ 
fore, we say, rejoiced in the classic 
allusion; but the joy was premature. 
Behold the matter of fact. 

“ The first proceeding in a regular 
marriage in Scotland is the booking. 
In country parts, the parties, with a 
fdw of their young friends, meet usually 
in some public-house, if not in tliat of 
the parents of the bridegroom, and send 
for tljc B('^sion clerk (the person who 
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iceeM the pariah regiater), who maerts noj^ have needed to make excnaea for 
tbaxr lUHoaea iu hia previous to his meeting 3 C 0 U in any place; and when, if 

publiahing the bans of marriage in tiie it had been told me that ye would hae 

church/’ * been absent frae the howms of Lillybrae 

^ - for years and years, and that ye came 

The SQwre 8 leehpgs may be con- back without ever asking to see me, or 

ceived. He had neglected an invita- speak to me, as ye used to do, if it were 

tion to meet fho betrothed before the nae maif,* she added, mournfully, * but 

booking, lest he should act too fondly to gar me greet, by talking to me of our 

for his foiure interests. He does bappipess when we w^€^ Bairns, I wadna 

meetier, however, alone, on the^mom- hae believed them ; ye really like 

ing of the wedding, while in the lage to hear me speak asj^j^^langsyne,’ she 

of reasoning himself out of voioto^embhng as she 

® Spoke, * what for did ye not come to 

Lillybrae and speak to me, George 1* 

** Our start, at first, was nothing ; the “ This last sentence was spoken in a 
colour that mounted into both our faces tone so affecting, and with a look up 

was only whal: might have been expect- into my face of such appealing expres- 

ed \ but we both seemed to have lost our sion, that it smote me to the soul with 

strengtli in an instant: and, fdSr iByself, agonising conviction of injustice, and 

it was the beating of my heart, as 1 even cruelty to her, and took from me 

looked at her in her white wedding-dress, the power of giving utterance to the 

and, as 1 saw the effect that the |ame excuse which 1 meditated. I hesitated 

observation of me had upon her, that and stammered. * Mary Ogilvie,’ I at 

totally disconcerted me, and almost took length said, * 1 cannot now tell you all 

away my breath. the reasons; but, believe me, my heart 

** We continued to gaze upon each was not in them, Mary. I denied my- 

other for a little time, as in mutual self much, much in not seeing you, at 

astonishment, why we should have in- least to talk of former happier days ; but 

dividually come hither, and met on this 1 learned tliat you were about to be mar- 

morning, on the most treasured scene of ' ricd to a young man, of whom your 
our early love, I held out my hands to father approved ; and T knew not but 

her instinctively. She seemed to recover tlmt you might have forgotten me and 

herself, and gave me hers, iu a manner our early love. And you know, Mary,* 

which would express tlie frank confi- 1 continued, takin|^oth her hands again, 

dence of the early friend, yet mixing and looking intolher eyes, * we have 

with the humility of the consciousness other things to do in Ufe than idling 

of he^ relative situation now, and the about these boimie woods, picking prim- 

modest confusion of the bride. She said roses, and reading love tales ; for the 

something, expressing surprise at my scenesof early youth are but like a dream, 

being so far from borne at tliis hour, and and pass quickly away, and the feelings 

at finding me lingering about this spot; may be very different in after-years, 

but, without waiting for my reply, she But my heart, aswaredly, was not in 

began to account for herself being hero fault, Mary ; 1 have not forgotten these 

in the ■wood, by saying, that while tlie days, nor this pretty hank, nor your 

servants were busy making preparations lovely blue eyes and golden locks, nor 

for the expected company, she had stroll- the day when we wandered to the Craigs 

ed abroad, to be out of the way, and bad of GlenVee — nor—you are in tears, 

wandered thus far. Mary ; I did not mean to pain you.’ 

** 1 stood gazing on her as she con- ** *Gh, George!* said she, while the 
fiisedly told &is story, still holding her tears fell fast ^om her swimming eyes, 

hands, and replied, with more of passion * how can you speak so to me now, and 

than wisdom, that she needed not be not a word until my veiy wedding day ! 

thus particular in gjving me an account and yet, I know you do not mean to 

of herself; and that the time wfts when pain me ; 1 know your warm heart: but 

she would not have thought of making you*ll be designed for some grand lady, 
excuses for meeting me in this wood. and I never should have tliought about 
She looked at me with surprise when I the like of you.’ 

bad uttered this speech, as well she ** As I was about to reply, she took 
might j and, withdrawing her hands, she her hand from mine, and, bolding it up 

began to say, ‘ Ay, and I have seen the beiiore my mouth, exclaimed, ‘ Now . 

day, Mr. George, when-* and her (fiuna speak nae mair to me, George! 

heart seemed to fill at her own thoughts. dinna t^ to me of bygone days, I canim 

“ ' AVhdu what, MarvV I said, ^ bear it the day, for I*m but a weak 

she paused. * Speak! I love to bear you woman, and 1 am gaun to be married to 

spee^ as you used long ago.’ a youth of my ain station j but yet — 

** * When,* she answered, ‘ I would now, dinna speak!* 
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“ ' One word more, Mary^’ I BaiO, 
completely overpowered, * and tlien for¬ 
get’— 

•* ‘ I canna forget \ No, I winna for- 

f et!’ exclaimed, wi^ a look of 

espair: ‘farewell, George!’ and she 
tried to get away. 

“ ‘ Will you leave me that way, 
Mary V 1 almost calmly: ‘ it is 
oar last meetx]|||^^,^remembered IJfvers, 
tbe very last ^ drew her 

to me, she fell m jmlh y arms, our tears 
mingled, she broke^tom me after a sob 
or two, staggered with agitation as she 
glided off round the foot of the green 
mound, leaving me like one in the midst 
of a dream. I stood stockstill for some 
moments, in the bewilderment of shud¬ 
dering agitation; then, tlirowing my¬ 
self on tlie soft turf to recover my feel¬ 
ings, I pondered on the shortness of 
those scenes that live longest in our 
remembrance, and on the fewness of 
those illumined pages of the book of 
life, which are more precious to tlie 
heart, and dearer to the imagination, 
than all the rest of the dull and blotted 
volume.” 

We pass over the winning the 
bi-oose/’ and the consolation of the 
Session clerk to “ Maister George,” 
viz. that there’s as gude fish in the 
sea yet, as ever was brought up by 
huik, or net, or sawfion leister,” as 
well as the omens thwfollow, and the 
conclusion; for we would not antici¬ 


pate the reader's by 

extracts £rom;the tale . J, 

We have been liberal of esdracto 
from these very amusing volumes, be¬ 
cause we are sure. ;fcey will justify any 
praise we have'^besfo^d. In a dil- 
lection intended to suit various ust^, 
there must be great differences as to 
subject and incident. Bu^ihe author 
seex^ i^tisfi^ to narrate them ad they^ 
occurred (for such is their vrauembkiTice 
that we would fain believe them real), 
and to mark the thoughts and senti¬ 
ments that sprung out of them, without 
any farther embellishment. He some¬ 
times reminds us, we kifow not why, 
of Sterne,—for there is nothing like 
imitation * of that singular writer,— 
unless it is in the interest of situation, 
as creating a train of associations in 
the reader’s breast. There is no other 
point of resemblance. The writer 
before us appears, indeed, too often 
careless of effect, and, at times, scarce¬ 
ly carries out his ideas and sketches 
so far as we could desire ; but this is 
a fault on the right side. We must 
also object to the redundancy of his 
language, which too frequently mars 
the feeling of the moment by bringing 
minor details before the eye. Assuredly, 
the Dominie’s bequest should have 
been subjected to the legacy-duty in 
a per-centage upon words. m 


SONG. 

BY HERttlCK. 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye laay. 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles Ul-day, 
To morrow may be d 3 ring. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
Ine higher he’s a-getting. 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best wbicb is the first, 

When youth and blood are wanner; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. • 

• 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ya may, go marry; 

Tar having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 

INTSAPRETE QVl.IEI.MO M., JURIS 
VTRIVSQVE nOCTORE. 

Rosas, dum possis, oollige, 

Nam citu tempus fugit; 

Florem, qui ridet hodie, 

Crastina dies luget. 

Quo altius CGcli lampas, Sol, 

Per aether nitens pergit, 

£6*citiu6 properat, ^epol, 

, Ad mare, ubi mergit. 

Peroptima juventas, dum 
In venis sanguis tepet; 

Succedit hora pejor, cum 
Senectfls pes obrepit. 

Nunc tibi est statis flos, ‘ 

* Nunc nube sine mork; 

Seotaberia forte pueros 
Frustra, si transit hora. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

A LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 


Greenheadf GlasgoWf 
March 2, 1830. 

Sir, —have been thinking, Mr. North, 
for a considerable lime bypast, that 
there is something no correc in your 
philosophical consideration of things in 
general, especially anent the condition 
of the king’s realm, and the heddles 
and treddles of trnde ; and since I got 
the shop off my hands, 1 have been 
telling our gildewife my sober opinions 
concerning some things that you have 
been upholding in controversy, the 
which would have been better left to 
the haps and chances of their own for¬ 
tune. So, being at last at leisure, 1 
have taken up my pen to give you an 
inkling of the same, in the hope that 
ye may return to a more discreet way 
of thinking; for you well know tlu* 
difference between a party clamour and 
plain auld common sense. 

It’s an acknowledgment fully made 
by yourself,* Mr. North, that this coun¬ 
try was, during the war, in a very ex- 
traordinar state. It was like, as 1 have 
heard it well compared to, a privateers¬ 
man who, in the time of battle, gets a 
drinkAofrum and gunpowther, which 
makes him fierce and terrible, contu¬ 
macious and con([uering, but, “ when 
the battle’s lost and won,” leaves him 
weakly and disjaskit. Whether there 
is aught of similitude in the comparison, 
1^11 no take upon myself to determine; 
but I have a notion, that what with my 
experience and observes, and the in¬ 
stances that I can sliew of what has 
been the condition of mankind, and 
likewise of womankind, in the king’s 
realm, since the year 1789, maybe I'll 
make it plain that we are no just in 
such a state of desperation and poortith 
yet, as some of your conjuncts and con- 
disciples would fain persuade us to 
believe. . 

First and foremost, Mr. North, you 
and I can very weel recollect when the 
^rucest birkie about even the town of 
Edinburgh, if he got one new superfine 
coat in the twelvemonth, it was just as 
much as his heart desiied, or his cir¬ 
cumstance would allow; boots wore 
for a life-time, and were barrowt and 
lent even among young buck writers 
to the Signet, when they had a journey 
anent an infeftment, or a last wnill and 


testament, to the country; a new hat was 
a most extraordinary thing; and as for 
trousers and pantaloons, all the clotli 
that’s^wastered now in the legs of them 
Wits .saved to gang to cost of a coat. 
As bein and as decent folk as now 
cannot live without they have self-con¬ 
tained lodgings, were right blithe in 
yon honest limes to dwell in flats, and 
to mount thereunto on outside stairs. 
I'm not saying, Mr. North, that there 
was no straitened circumstances even 
in yon time; but I would have you to 
observe the awful difference between 
that couthy, canny, and harnely way of 
life, compared with the gavauling and 
galravilching that ladies and gentlemen 
cannot do without in this present day. 

Now, Mr. North, as I’m speaking of 
facts, it behoves you to consider whe¬ 
ther there has been an increase of 
means since the eighty-nine, to supply 
tlie increased cost and outlay of what 
some of your cronies call the improved 
condition of society. For my part, 1 mis¬ 
doubt it. 1 cannot tliink that the earth 
has had any inagase of fertility since 
that time; and * ave a scruple in my 
mind to allow that there has been such 
an addition to the arable land as to 
make an augmentation of our national 
means equal to our more extravagant 
way of living. I’ll allow (by a paren¬ 
thesis in the argument) that there has 
been an addition made to our corn¬ 
fields ; but, on the other hand, has not 
there been an increase of bairns and 
bodies be fed, to tlie full equal to 
any increase that has been made to our 
stock#of victual. But ye’ll say, witli 
your political economy, that there has 
been a great increase of the muslin and 
the cotton trade. But I say, what has 
that done for the increase of meal and 
malt? It’s very true, that we, the 
Glasgow merchants, send abroad a 
world’s wonder of more webs and manu¬ 
factures; but what do we get back 
that can be put in the mouth? I’ll 
allow that, if we got back cargoes of 
beef and meal, firkins of butter, and 
other needful articles, there would be 
to the laborous folk an inconjing of the 
means of subsistence that would help 
to place them on a footing witli their 
forbears of former times; but so long 
as neither money nor manufactures can 
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bring, or are allowed to bring, pro¬ 
visioning into this realm, I would be 
glad to see how yell make it out, tliat 
an increase of trade, as this country 
stands, is aught but an increase of 
labour to those that have the work to 
do. This, Mr. North, is as plain as a 
pike-staif, in spite of philosophy. Ye 
may export muslin and coltorj*yarn, 
and get back silks and sattins; and for 
ham sarks ye may wear scarlet and fine 
linen; but wlmt’s the belly the better 
of it ? Our warehouses, I*m thinking, 
instead of being built so proud and 
high for rare o’ersea commodities, would 
burden a better tale at the fire-side of 
the cotter and the weaver, were they as 
weel filled with the necessaries of life. 
In short, Mr. Nortli, it looks to me, 
that we do not take a right view of the 
causes of the present public distress; 
for, I would ask you, unless there be a 
free trade in meat and drink, how is’t 
possible that the comforts of the people 
can be increased ? And that’s an in¬ 
crease which can never be, if we look 
only at the products of the anvil and 
the loom, and forget those of the plough • 
and the harrow. 

But, Mr, North, I have something 
more to say to you. Since the eighty- 
nine there has been*,^ you will allow, 
a great multipUcatSSfi of folk that live 
without adding one Wade of grass to 
the stock of eatables for man or beast. 
And what’s the effects/ Starvation, 
hunger in their pots, and more making 
ready. They have woven webs till 
backs cannot be found to wear them, 
—they have made knives and forks till 
meat cannot be got to help with them 
—they have biggit houses with a folly 
that has made the Babel-builders seem 
wise men. And what’s the upshot / 
The fields, as I have said, are b*it little 
broader than of old,—the fertility of 
the earth is none increased. Whence, 
tlien, are your websters, your cutlers, 
and your masons, to draw support ? 
It’s no in the power of the soil of this 
land, as it is, to supply them. Many 
a rainy day have 1 discoursed in my 
shop with divers sagacious customers 
on these points; and after a season I 
have never heard one among them^who 
would not acknowled^, that unless 
there was an increase in the quantity 
of the necessaries of life, equsd to the 
increase in the number of the people, 
all flourishing in trade and manufac¬ 
tures was but a hectical bloom betoken¬ 
ing inward disease, that sooner or later 


w'ould kythe in fecklessnes.s and mor¬ 
tality. 

And, Mr. North, what is the fact of 
our national situation? Ye’re ower 
honest a man yourself to maintain that 
there has been any over-trading with 
the God’s blessing that’s in the soil of 
the land. The very reverse, you weel 
know, is the case. lx)ok at our fine 
par^s, our policies, our pleasure- 
grounds, our gardens, and every other 
nonsensical whigmaleery, occupying 
the space that Heaven and Providence 
ordained for the growth of victual! 
I se warrant you, if a calculation were 
made, it would be found that more of 
the b|gst arable land has been deducted, 
since thd eighty-nine, from the domi¬ 
nion of the plough, to make the such¬ 
like around our villas, foi*sooth, than 
all the new fushionless moors and com¬ 
mons that have been taken in and added 
to the corn-fields since. 

In truth, Mr. North, our over-trading 
has been in supei*fluities; and all the 
evil that afflicts us is caused by, and 
comes from, that. There is not in all 
the wide w’orld tlie means to take off* 
the superfluities that mechanical men 
and means are producing; and, there¬ 
fore, until some of the capital money, 
and the hands that are idly, and woree 
employed in raising superfluities, are 
directed to foster the fertility^of the 
earth, and to cause her to fill her lap 
witli a greater abundance, there can be, 
in a certain sense, no corn in Egypt. 
Our calamitous state comes of too many 
hands being employed in making that 
uihick %ve can want^ and too many ob- 
sfucles being set in the way o f getting 
that which we cannot want. ()ur ships 
go forth laden with boxes of manu^- 
turcs, barrels of nails, and crates of 
crockery; and if they come home with 
cargoes of things that we needed, it 
would be a plain and solid trading, 
But what do they bring ? Cotton bags, 
dye-woods, and maliogany, far beyond 
all that we require for the teai' and 
jvear and waste of such articles. This 
breeds an overabundance of them; they 
grow cheap; the price of them will not 
bring food for the operatives, because 
the food—for not letting it come in'as 
freely—is above its natural price, and 
partly because those that deal in it are 
already supplied with tlie superfluities 
even to superfluity. In snort, Mr. 
North, I have lived to see that the 
trading part of the community has out¬ 
grown feeding part; and until there 
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is an equali^tion between them, there 
can be nothing but distressed weavers 
and decayed msmufacturers in this land. 

And here let me tell you, anent 
sugar and rum, I have had my own 
thoughts on the West India interest. 

• It is not to be denied, that we have 
both sugar and rum, coffee-beans and 
treacle, at a cheaper rate now than ever 
was known, counting the difference in 
the value of money, in this world be¬ 
fore. W ell, what is the cause of that, 
Mr. North ? Just the same cause that 
makes cotton goods no able to pay the 
makers—ower meikle rum and sugar, 
and other West India commodities, are 
now manufectured. They manufacture 
them above what’s wanted ;*aifd, like 
our merchant manufacturers, the \\’est 
India planters beguile themselves with 
thinking that some other than tli£ na¬ 
tural cause of their making an overplus 
produces the rot and murrain that has 
fkUen upon them. The planters, as ye 
weel know, Mr. North, were really, 
in a sense, manufacturers. The slaves 
and niggers that worked upon their 
estates had, except for the bit patches 
of gardens for tliemselves, notliing 
among them but what was brought in 
for the cargoes of commodities that they 
sent out; and tlie doited West India 
planters think, now when tlie world is 
overflowing with superfluities, that the 
same traffic may be continued with the 
same profit. Accordingly, day by day, 
they are besetting tlie king’s ministers 
till they taver the very intellects of the 
Duke of Wellington with schemes and 
plans for their behoof, about reducing 
the duties, as if our tea was not sweet 
enough already. Stoopit folk! Do 
they think that there is one single auld 
wife viddiin the king’s realm that will 
put a bit of sugar more in her teacup 
than is necessary to sweeten it, with a 
due regard to the flavour of the tea ? 
What’s to be done with them ? Just 
this, Mr. North—they must make less. 
Instead of keeping their niggers at 
planting and hoeing sugar-canes, an^ 
boiling sugar, and distilling rum, they 
must set them to plant kail and pota¬ 
toes; instead of getting Osnaburghs 
and duffles from this country to deed 
tlicm, they must teach them to raise 
cotton, instruct tlie black wenches 
how to spin it, and to make clolji 
for their own deeding. There is a 
natural equality between the jproducts 
of the earth and the produA of the 
hands; and it’s neither in tne power 


nor the capacity of man to keep ffie 
produce of the hands always upper¬ 
most. The manufectures of the West 
Indies have been upheld above the iie- 
cessaries of life, till they have gathered 
to such a bead, that unless more care 
is paid to the increase of the neoea- 
sanes, in order to cause a natural 
dimhnition of the manufactured arti¬ 
cles, nothing can come but bankruptcy 
to the planters in the first instance, 
and either rebellion or an allowed in¬ 
dependence to the slaves in the second. 
In short, the poverty that’s bringing 
down the big-bellied hogsheads and 
puncheons of the West India interest 
to the lean barrels and keggies of the 
huxtry shop, is of the self-same element 
and principle as that which ims taken 
the bombast out of the manufacturers. 
Tlie earth—the earth is the only remedy 
for them all. Tillers of tlie ground they 
must again become; the fet of the 
superfluity has provoked the sentence, 
and labour, hard labour, is the doom 
that has been pronounced upon them all. 

Seeing, then, what my experience 
has taught concerning the dispropor¬ 
tionate produce of things superfluous 
to that of things necessary, I come now 
to touch upon the specialities of my 
observes. ,, 

In the first place, then, anent tliem; 
I have seen that prosperity in trade is 
a thing that does not entirely depend 
on the plentifulness of good victual, as 
might be supposed from what I have 
just been saying; but has its spring 
and life in the nimbleness with which 
money passes from hand to hand. 
When money has been plentiful, that 
is to say, when bills were freely melted, 
and th^ banker’s notes were shuffling 
about like a gamester’s caids, I have 
seen t^ade thriving, houses building, 
coaches louping up upon four wheels, 
and flit ladies louping into them tliat 
were come to a state of motherhood 
before they weel kent the difference 
between a chariot and a whisky. Now, 
what was this dwing to ? Just this: 
there was a property created and in 
hand; this property, by the ordinary 
devices of trade, clianged hands, and a 
bill was begotten of it. This bill was 
takfen to t^ banker’s; and the banker's, 
foment th^ir own property, coined bits 
of paper into notes; and these notes 
were given in exchange for the bill; 
and the flourishing manufacturers that 
got them^ payed them away to the 
masons that biggit their fine houses $ 
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And the mason bought meal and deed¬ 
ing for the same fwia the shops; then 
the shopkeepers they bought cloth and 
other commodities from those that first 
sent out the bill; and then these, who 
were the wholesale dealers, took the 
banker’s coined paper to the bank, and 
with it bought back, in a sense, their 
own bill. Now, the quicker aft this 
was done, there was the more thrift. 
It^s true that this circulation did not 
create any new property; but it did 
not let honest folk wait so long before 
they could get a return, or payment for 
their labour, as when tlie money was 
scarcer, which was just another term 
for saying the circulation was slower. 
It is, therefore, veiy evident to me, that 
if the circulation could be maintained 
in a constant regular motion, there 
would be fewer ups and downs amang 
the merchants and manufecturers; the 
which conclusion leads me to observe 
another thing, and that is, the cause 
of those panics and blights that so 
often withered suddenly the green bay 
trees of our commerce. 

The bankers being as greedy to make 
money as either the manufacturers or 
the merchants, often coined more of 
their bits of paper than they had value 
forenent in their property; and so when, 
by ill luck or misfortune, a merchant 
or a manufacturer could not get the 
coined paper fest enough to take up 
the bills by the appointed times, the 
bankers grew frightened, and said to 
one another, “ Here we have Messrs. 
Muslin, Yarn, and Company’s accept¬ 
ances, for which we shall never get 
more than 2it. 6d, in the pound; there¬ 
fore we must take up of our own paper 
com, in the hands of their custdtners, no 
less than 17«. 6d, in the pound, which 
is, if not a clean loss, a diminution to 
that extent of the value of our property 
to ourselves; and, therefore, it behoves 
us to ca’ canny, and to get our hands 
cleared of as many of the bills that we 
have taken in as will ^nable us to bear 
without dread the payment of the odds 
that we have issued on Messrs. Muslin, 
Yarn,and Company’s bad acceptances." 
In fois way they reduce the amount 
of the money in circulationj and ^he 
quantity being less, it becoimis scarcer 
among hands; and so the mtsons and 
the others employed are paid slower, 
and trade in all shapes sftid kinds 
droops cmd foils off; so tha^^ although 
ill luck and misfortune amon^ the mer- 
cliants and manufocturers are the first 


cause of the Idiots that fall cm, trade, 
—the panics, the great cala|nities,.u» 
all cleckit behind die counters of the 
bankers. The Duke of Wellman 
mav, therefore, dabble and squa^le, 
and argle and bargle about the cur¬ 
rency with Hobin Peel till he grows as 
muddy as a country banker; for he 
will find, in the end, that there is no 
way of putting trade upon a sure foot¬ 
ing but by keeping the money in cir¬ 
culation, as nearly as possible, aye at 
the same quantity. If ne can do that, 
he will soon see that it matters little 
whether the money is m^de of gold or 
sclate-stanes, so that the world is will¬ 
ing tq tq^ke it for the amount in value 
of property it represents. This was one 
of the greatest observes that I made 
when I was keeping my shop. An- 
otht?r next came, in the course of nature, 
out of it. 

It was, that slated gentlemeu should 
not be allowed to be bankers; because, 
tliough they may have substance enough 
in their estates to pay their notes in 
foil, many of their customers must be 
obliged to suffer gi-eat detriment before 
the estates can be sold and converted 
into money. But, over and above all 
this, I have made an observe, that 
bankers should not be allowed to issue 
notes at all. 

It’s an auncient prerogative Ifolong- 
ing only to the king to coin money; 
and what are bank-notes but a coinage '( 
1 would, therefore, have the Duke of 
Wellington to consult the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and he wall find that it 
will advise him to oblige the bankers 
to buy from the king, in the stocks, 
with their substance and capital, the 
coin and cash that they are to give in 
exchange for the bills of the raerchants, 
less the discount. This would put all 
things on a sure and steadfast footing, 
and would go more to let the blood out 
of that plethora of superfluities, which 
makes the nation so feckless, breath¬ 
less, and unwieldy, than all the nos¬ 
trums of Professor Macculloch, and 
such like. 

But the prime of all my observes, 
Mr. North, is anent the alteration in 
the ways of living. Unless Uie Duke 
of Wellington can take a pair of shears 
and dock the tails and flounces of the 
IfMies, and abridge the waste of broad¬ 
cloth that’s in the skirts of the gentle¬ 
men’s svHtouts, he may make a bonfire 
of all the candle-doups he can save in 
the offices. For the greatest evil of ail 
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lies in the disproportion between the 
earnings and the expenses of indivi¬ 
duals in private life. 

1 was for a long time unable to dis¬ 
cover how it was that, with better 
learning, more enlarged knowledge, 
and a clearer understanding of causes 
and consequences, the present age 
should have so little of the forethought 
of their fathers. No man now thinks 
of laying up any thing for a sore foot : 
back, belly, and bravery, consume all. 
And what think ye, Mr. North, is one 
of the causes of this ? yea, two of them. 
I’ll tell you* First, from more care 
and more comforts in the way of 
living, tlie world is less liable <o the 
casualties of hurts and sickness than it 
was in limes past, and this Iras bred 
such a confidence in health, that no one 
makes any preparation for a rainy day, 
until they have come to those years of 
discretion at which prudent people com¬ 
monly insure their lives ? And, second, 
this insurance is the great source of all 
that wastery and thouglitlessness that 
makes so many be as the poor, while in 
the receipt of riches. 

I am not sure tliat the practice of 
making an insurance on a man’s life is 
in itself olherwnse than prudent; but 
I have observed that it is an instigation 
to disregard frugality; and, hence, 
when a reverse happens to those who 
live but to spare the premium of the 
insurance on their lives, wasiering all 
else beside, they suffer in a proportion 
that folks in their station of life would 
never have done in less artificial times. 
ITius it comes to pass, in periods of 
national distress like the present, that 
much of the cry rises from the pinching 
which such sort of people suffer; and 
it is manifest, that if they had in a 
comeatable form the money which they 
pay to the insurance offices, and were 
accustomed to the sober habits of their 
forefathers, they would say less about 
public distress. ^ 

^ I am well aware that tliere are some 
who think the amount of insurances 
on lives, compared with the national 
wealth, is but a flea-bite; but this can 
never be said by any man who has 
rationally considered the subject; for 
it is the very nature of the present age 
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to deal in annuities, to seek for rents 
and incomes, and to eschew the gude 
auld custom of laying a nest egg in the 
shape of lying monev. Who ever 
hears now, even at the very bienest 
burial, a word said about the deceased’s 
lying siller: we hear of per cents and 
heritable bonds, and incomes from 
shares, and canal and water stock; but 
the sterling term of lying siller is now 
an obsolete word. And what’s the 
effect? The means of one neighbour 
helping another are gone; and, in 
consequence, distrust is widening be¬ 
tween man and man, until credit itself 
shall be no more. 

All that I have said, I doubt not, 
Mr. North, ye’ll allow is weel wortli 
iieeding. But where’s the remedy? 
Ay, as the play-actors say, “ there’s the 
r^b.” Ilow is a nation to be converted 
from extravagance to frugality, when 
tlie intent and purpose of all men’s 
minds and endeavours is to foster this 
wonderful wastery. Ye may crop by 
statute and ordinance the overgrowth 
of superfiuity, — ye may, by fimness 
and good handling, establish the health 
of trade and the regularity of circula¬ 
tion ; but the growth of private pro¬ 
digality is, 1 doubt, beyond reraeid. 
Not that 1 think it has yet come to its 
uttermost head, or that even the pre¬ 
sent distress which so wails throughout 
the land is more than a forerunner; 
but, assuredly, or I liave had my ex¬ 
perience and made my observes to 
little purpose, it does behove rich and 
poor to look weel at the leprosy that 
is upon themselves, more tlian at the 
rust that's on tlie wheels of our national 
prosperity. For the means of meeting 
all that have yet met with is to a 
certainly among ourselves. We have 
but td consider in what way we can 
apply the evil' of our superfluity to the 
mitigation of distress. That’s one way. 
And the otlier is, to find a method to 
stop the soun^es of the superfluity, and 
to turn the wate£ of its mills, its cotton 
factories, and power looms/ to irriga¬ 
tion and to fertilising the earth. In 
short, and finally, our agricultural pro¬ 
duce is too costly in proportion to the 
vahje ofilkir manufoctures. 

A. Templeton, 


* Qu. Poor looms ?— Printer^: Devil. 
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In the first Number of our Magassine 
we thought it right and proper to give 
Mr, Robert Montgomery a flaying. 
His unmeaning gabble had been from 
the first a severe infliction; and Heaven 
only knows how long he would have 
continued to play the cantitating gan¬ 
der to his wise group of admirers, and 
small-beer critics, and public, had we 
not produced wherewithal to silence 
the loquacious tyro. Our remarks on 
his last volume of trash have drawn on 
us Letters ” and “ Observatioi*s ” in¬ 
numerable, in commendation of that 
so successful effort. Some persons, 
indeed, ])ossessing bowels of tender 
mercy, have expostulated with us for 
that severity. To this we answer, our 
severity was commensurate with the 
offender’s impudence. We used him 
as an angry pedagogue would use a 
school-boy (for su^‘h we consider Mr. 
Robert Montgomery) whom he loves, 
and would chastise with a birch-rod ^ 
for an often-repeated offence. The old 
jockey would turn up his coat-sleeves, 
lay bare the varlel’s back, force him 
across a bench, and make the twigs of 
the broom whistle along tlje youngster’s 
posteriors to the tune of three dozen. 
We hope that our castigation will have 
due efiect; — we hope that the young 
man will, now that lie is entered of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and has time 
for reflection, think well, and be con¬ 
vinced that he has made himselfari egre¬ 
gious boggier, and act u]> to the adage, 
though vulgar, that it is better to mend 
late than never. Then may he have 
some chance of attaining to a ft?spected 
and honourable manhood; otherwise, 
he may depend upon it, «tlie older he 
gets the longer will grow his ears, 
until they tower above liis head in such 
altitude, that they shall be observed of 
all men, and make him the laughing¬ 
stock of the world, ^ven whilst he is 
unconsciously reposing on the downy 
pillow of his own sdf-complacency. 
Mr. Montgomery and his immediate 
friends, will, doubtless, attribute these 
stern remarks of ours to ^ry other 
save the one real and titi^ cause— 
sorrow that the young man sj^uld have 
suffered his better senses ti^be so wo- 
fully deluded as they have What 


terms of praise and adulation others 
may have used towards him, we know 
not; all we do know is, that wc 
have told him the truth. We will re¬ 
peat this truth again, for people can 
never have too much of a good thing. 
In point of learning, Mr. Montgomery 
is a nonentity,—in point of poetry, 
he is, as it were, a broken-winded, 
drudging, over-straining, and sweat¬ 
ing mill-horse,— in point of common 
sense, he is, as it were, a^nincompoop- 
Such things are ; but,courage, friend I 

THEY#1\Y NOT BE FOR EVER. There is 

consolation in store for thee, if thou dost 
not mispend the time and opportunity 
now afforded thee. The stream which 
has."been bearing thee to the shoaljp and 
breakers of folly and confusion, may 
yet, perchance, turn, and lead thee to 
distinction ; but thy salvation depends 
wholly on thine own wisdom. 

We were vain enough to suppose, 
that, immediately after the castigation 
in our first Number, Mr. Samuel 
Maunder, the publisher, would have 
sent the remaining copies of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery’s poems to the first green¬ 
grocer’s stall in his neighbourhood, and 
shut up his own shop in utter dismay 
and despair. We really supposed that 
“ Othello’s occupation would have 
been gone” for ever; or, in other 
words, tliat from publisher-general to 
the melhodists and dissenters of. the 
kingdom, he would have tumea his 
attention to wholesome literature. But 
the man is incorrigible: he is deter¬ 
mined to make his hay whilst his sun 
is shining—to sell his poems of “/r- 
trash whilst devout fools flock 
to his counter to purchase them. Mr. 
Samuel Maunder is right; for his self- 
interest is concerned, whilst he salves 
his conscience with the belief that he 
is spreading good books amongst die 
deluded and sinful sons of men, Mr. 
Samuel Maunder is a prodigy in his 
way—a very phoenix in the creation 
—a man, indeed, whose existence was 
declared impossible by our Saviour 
himself —Mr. Samuel Maunder is sl 
seivant to God and to Mammon. 

That Mr. Maunder’s example, in 
j^oint of gain, has enticed the illaud- 
able ambition of publishers; and Mr. 
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Montgomery’s success been a bait too 
powerful for authors and rbythm- 
essayists> is a matter which can be put 
beyond contradiction. Indeed^ we 
have die fatal proof before us, in the 
shape of sundry poems, of ample thick¬ 
ness and balaam-weight, to wit, Crea- 
tton. Mount Sinai, the Impious Feast, 
Cain, &c. &c. &c. Thus, then, the 
example and the bait have not proved 
ineffective. Amidst this waste of un¬ 
meaning rhapsodies, it has been a con¬ 
solation to us to meet with, as Mr. T. 
Little Moore would say, one green and 
verdant island, and that is in the shape 
of the volumeiwhich we have presumed 
to place at the head of our article. It 
has a tone and a spirit so widely differ¬ 
ent from all its predecessors and com¬ 
panions, that we thought it would be 
high culpability on our part did w^not 
immadiatety set it before our readers. 

An Arabian poet, by name Alwahedy, 
has thus sung the praises of poetry. 
** If poetry,’’ says the oid and bearded 
bard, were a gem, it would be of the 
brightest lustre,—if it were a flower, it 
would bean odoriferous balm. Could 
it be transformed to stars, their radiance 
would eclipse all other radiancy,— 
could it flow in limpid streams, their 
waves would never cease to play. 
Foetry is more tender than the liquid 

C rls that glisten in the chalices of 
?ers, when the plains have been 
moistened by an abundant rain ; it is 
more delicate than the tears of the de¬ 
sponding lover; and sweeter than wine, 
wh^ lightly tempered with water from 
the skies.” The beauty of Eastern 
imagery is of rare excellence—and 
imt^ery is the garb of poetry. Ima¬ 
gery, however, when genuine, must be 
verydifferentfrom the attenuated, sham, 
filagree work and cob-web clothing 
wherewith Mr. Thomas Moore has 
thought fit to fumble up the personages 
of his Lcdla Rook/i, an oriental ro¬ 
mance.” The Arab and the Eastern 
poets love to dwell upon the yisible 
objects of nature, and rising up in con¬ 
ception and ikncy from things visible 
to things invisible, at length portray to 
their enthusiastic souls the enthral- 
m^lkts and paradisiacal blisses of an im¬ 
mortal and sempeijuvescent life. The 
contemplation of things visible leads, 
by adirectinferential process, to the con¬ 
templation of the invisible. Thus far the 
Eastern poet is superior to the duller 
poetiseTS of more western countries, 
because with him the objects presented 


by a prolific nature are more pe&'fect in 
shape, more vivid in colour, more tran¬ 
scendent in loveliness, and the sources 
of inspiration are more immediate. 
But in the end the battle is for the 
1)ard of Euit^, sunply because he ' ik 
THE Chhistian. IW imagination of 
the infidel, after having attained the 
goldep glories of his empyrean,” be¬ 
comes powerless and exhausted, be¬ 
cause it is too far removed fronwworldly 
objects, from the contemplation of 
which alone does it draw its principle 
of vitality. The Christian, on the con¬ 
trary, regards the earth as the mere 
feint reflection of the world above him, 
the beauties of which his aspiring soul 
is ever striving to behold—in the glories 
of which it pants to participate. The 
more his mind can be sublimated, the 
higher his genius can soar—the nearer 
is it to that ineffable bourn for which the 
ardent traveller ba.s sought, and whence 
he would never, never more desire to 
return. To attain to any point were 
unavailing, if it coiild not be made of 
sure and lasting possession. Things 
, earthly have a denned, circumscribed 
limit: things spiritual fly upward to 
their native and heavenly region, even 
as elemental particles obey the attrac¬ 
tive centripetal force of the sun. 

The above is the principle of the 
excellence of western poetry, when put 
in comparison with the workings of 
oriental inspiration. It is natural that 
the Arabians, or the other bards of the 
East, should never be able to define 
poetry abstractedly or metaphysically; 
for fancy with them being the propel¬ 
ling power, they obey its guiding in¬ 
fluence, and hover past the outward 
semblance of things, without having 
the privilege or permission of pausing 
over those objects, and eu^ining 
somewhat iiflo their inward essences 
and pervading spirit, and by analogy 
and comparison tracing their connexion 
with one another, until they sour up¬ 
ward from Nature’s self to Nature's 
God.” With Eu^pean nations, how¬ 
ever, their poets fwl the influence^ 
metaphysically ^considered, of poetry. 
Rarefied, by the alembic of philosophy, 
of all its drosses and crude su^ 

stances, here becomes, indeed,to 

the spiri^Hsed adept the liquor of 
petual everlasting life. How, 

otherwiscftould Milton and the per¬ 
secuted I&te have borne up against 
thie tremAlous ills of life to which 
their fKulpflesh was the wofttl heir. 
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The ibVmer, though fallen on evil ment must for a season be his doom ; 
day*,” still consoled his steadfest spirit he must be chastised by the armofmor- 

by the contemplation of the all-bounty tal misery. In misery only is he moved 

and die exhaustless love of his God, in spirit, and he naturally looks to 
who, dtough in heaven, yet foigot no^ Heaven for support. Ethnic supersti- 
the oire and misery endured by his tru^^ tion and modem faith have beeti aimi- 
worshipper on earth : the latter, with 
an overflowing and passionate heart, 
wept tears of blood for the foll^ and 
depravity of his countrymen, arid in the 
plenitude of his love would have been 
a teacher, yet one of stoical sternness, 
where he was persecuted as a common 
enemy. Of his persecution he has 
himself given a simple and touching 
picture. 

* Alas/ said he, ‘ had it pleased the 
Oispenser of the universe, that the occa¬ 
sion of this excuse had never existed ; 
that neither others had coTumitted wrong 
against me, nor I suflbred unjustly; 
suffered, .1 say, the punishment of exile 
and of poverty; since it was the plea¬ 
sure of the citizens of that fairest and 
most renowned daughter of Home, Klo- 
rence, to cast me forth out of her sweet 
bosom, in which 1 liad my birth and 
nourishment even to the ripeness of my 
age ; and in which, with her good M'ill, 

I desire, w*ith all my heart, to rest this 
wearied spirit of mine, and to tenuinate 
the time allotted to me on earth. Wan¬ 
dering over almost every part, to which 
this our language extends, 1 have gone 
about like a mendicant; shewing, against 
my wilh the wound with which Fortune 
has smitten me, and which is often im¬ 
puted to his ill-deserving, on whom it is 
inflicted. I have, indeed, been a vessel 
without sail and without steerage, car¬ 
ried about to divers porta, and roads, 
and shores, by the dry wind that springs 
out of sad poverty; and have appeared 
before the eyes of many, who, perhaps, 
from some report that had reached them, 
had imagined me of a different form ; in 
whose i^ht not only my person^ was 
disparaged, but every action t>f mine be¬ 
came of less value, as w'ell those already 
performed, as those which yet remained 
for me to attempt/” • 

Since the time of Milton and Dante 
we have not bad socnipd or religious 
]?oetry of equal merit. For this a suf- 
flcient reason is at hand: man is so 
fond of self-love, and by his‘ corrupt 
nature inclines so directly to^ensual 
enjoyments and materials x 
he have even the slightest op 
he is too ready to forget hi 
and to prostitute his spirit 
femons Practices of this worl 
sure. To be taught to know 
he naust be made to fuffer; 
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larly actitated under such similar cir¬ 
cumstances. The infidel of old sought, 
his forest glooifi and vaticinating oak; 
the believer of the present day kneels 
at tlie footstool of (Jod in humblest con¬ 
trition. Both, when thus placed and 
excited, utter words of simple and im¬ 
passioned poetry ; and this poetry has 
its source from tlie one true well—^ure 
and undefiled. Our definition of poetry 
agrees with all this—being the elevated 
expresSoTf of elevated thought, with a 
corresponding conviction of its truth. 
Tlie deeper is this conviction, of the 
more«precious quality is the poetry. 

We have neither space nortime^uf- 
ficient to enter into a full considera¬ 
tion of sacred poetry; or into the merits 
of Milton or Dante, or of their super- 
excellence to all moderns; or into the 
causes of tlie inferiority of the moderns, 

I when compared with the authors of the 
Paradise Lost and the Divine Comedy, 
An early opportunity, however, may 
offer itself, and then we promise to 
gratify both ourselves and our readers. 
We have, meanwhile, to turn our at¬ 
tention to the Descent into Helly thpugh 
even on this production we cannot give 
that space which we could desire, for 
its merits are considerable. The author 
seems to have felt the difficulty of his 
task; and he was also sensible that 
only two models worthy of observance 
are Dante and Milton. To cut the knot 
of difficulty, he has taken the measure 
of the former, with the style of the 
latter, lliis was not in the exercise of 
sound discretion. Those two poets are 
so opposed to one another in their 
spirit, that the measure employed by 
the one is in its nature wholly useless 
for the purposes of the other. Blank* 
verse suked the grandiloquence, mag¬ 
nificent rhythm, and exhaustless learn¬ 
ing of Milron. Dante’s mind was more 
logically cast: thought with him roved 
not so widely; his language is the 
language of a man of many woes; hw 
words are as though they were severally 
wrung fi-om his bleeding heart. Each' 
of ^is conceptions comes forth, as it 
were, in the naked, yet augpst majesty 
of a young Alcides—a sinewy, fearless, 
s (5od,'^ invincible athlete. Dante, moreover,» 
jiunish- composed in a more pliant dialect thdu 
i' EE 
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our stubborn Anglo-Sucon; therefc»e Tltere is, also, a too great o&Mrt'und 

it was no difficult matter for him to straining after lofty expreswon ss^ 

make use of the graces t^ihyme. Had pompous phraseology, ttis is ill 

the author of the Descent into Hell paid judged: it shews an artificial wrlang 
due attention to all this, he would have ^up of the poet to the true pitch of inspira- 
avoided certain verbosities ahdcircum- *tion. But these are faults which time 
locutions, which otherwise were un- and a willing disposition will certainly 

■ avoidable evils. Very frequently, too, and surely cure. Let tlie author have 

the necessity of finding a rhyme has onl)%patience, and all will be well with 

driven him to the adoption of an old him. The poem, notwithstanding all 

and obsolete word, which only seems its blots, is full of merit. It manifests 

to give his language an unnecessary talents of a veiy varied kind; it gives 

and detracting quaintness. indication of deep reading and learn- 

Tbis employment of old words is ing; it breathes a true and saving phi- 

more frequent than is altogether con- losophy; and each line is for the most 

sistent with good taste. Mr.S.T.Cole- part clolljed in nervous, forcible, and 

ridge may do so, and with impunity; eloquent language. The author, too, 

but it is an insufferable liber^ 'in a is a close reasoner, a powerful dispu- 

young candidate for fame. Horace has tant, a keen logician; and he has done 

very truly said, well to choose a sacred subject for his 

** Verbonim vetus intent aitas, ably-developed argument. 

£t juvenum ritu ilorent modo nata vi> 
genupie.” 

The subject of the poem, which is inscribed to Mr. Southey, the poet 
laureate, is succinctly included in that article of the Apostles’ Creed, adopted 
into the articles of the church of England, which states, that ‘ He descended 
into hell,’ on which Bishop Horsley written so beautiful a sermon. 

“ Autliorities for tlie doctrine are profusely scattered over the Scriptures for 
such as are capable of discerning them, especially in the Psalms and the Pro¬ 
phets; but the most explicit testimony occurs in 1 Peter, iii. 18, 21. * Being 

put to deatli in the flesh but quick in the s])irit, in winch also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, wlio onewlule had been disobedient, when 
the long-suffering of Cod waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a-pr^aring, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water. The like 
figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save us.^ 

** The reason for Messiah s preaching is given by the same Apostle in the 
following chapter, verse 6. ‘ For this cause was the CJospel preached also to 
th^ who are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
liTO according to God in the spirit.’ 

“ ITie word ‘ IlelP must be understood (and rightly) of the place of separate 
spirits in general, not of any place of torment in paiticular. 

“ The time of the poem embraces the evening and night after the Crucifixion, 
A dramatic spirit is attempted to be preserved mroughout, and each part or act 
concludes with a choral canto. Tlie measure adopted is the terztM'ima of 
Dante.”— Hrejace, * • 

The poem opens wHh an Exordium, proposing Uie subject, and calling upon 
Hell to reveal its mysteries. 

** Lift up, O Hell! thy diutumnl gate, 

But not etenial; finite, — it began, % ' 

On the huge hinge harsh thunders h 08 i:|j^y grate ; 

—Chaos afitr shook where their echoes riin/'. , 

These lines are quoted for the purpose of pointing out their imitative harmony* 
The third line may be traced to Milton—liat tfijj^ourth is of underived merit. 
The reader will perceive how the sound is made ^%cho to the sense by attending 
to the pauses as follow :— 

** Chaos afar-^shook*^ where thtilijF. echoes ran.'” 

Tte poem is divided into six parts, re|f>eaive]^enfj.tifd Death,” « EarOt,” 
Chaoa/^ “ The Captivity,” “ The Restoratiool^^ “ Judgment.” We are 
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introduoed at once into Ilades, ixvto which Death ectters em' his pate hone> 
exulting of his conquest, as he deems, over the Messiah. The passage com¬ 
mences with one of those lines—and many such occur in the poem—the 
imitative harmony of which we have already shewn. ^ 

** Hell slowly unfolds her l^amantine ddbr; 

Hell hath her gates unfolded. Lo ! as it were 

A mausoleum wide as chaos, or 

The ninth of spac^, an infinite sepulchre, 

Yet walled about; the ward of death and sin; 

Not silent;—Sleep, with Hope, is alien here.” 


Death prologuizes after the manner of the Greek dramatists. 

" Who ruleth the down-rushing avalanche 1 

Loosed by a whisper, or a breath too free. 
Descending in its brightness terribly. 

With the noise of torrents ... it obeyeth me. 

I ride upon the glacier, and do fly, 

Yea, I come flying on the winged wind ; 

And my pavilion of the snow pUe I, 

And wonne among the mountains, *till I mind 
To come abroad *, then 1 wend on my way 
Precipitous in lightning, though not tinea 
From heaven surcbaxged, but kindling, as it may, 
About my secret place, where royally 
Dwelleth the hidmg of my power, whose sway, 
Felt only, doth abide in^sibly, 

And is in tliat it is, like to a god 
Which lives but in his proper energy* 

The floods leap under me, and foam aloud. 

And bear me onward, gathering as I go, 

And armies come unto me from the cloud. 

I triumph in my chariot of snow •.. 

Forth utter I my voice,. • • the thunder peals: 
Forth from my sanctuary I rush, and, lo. 

Forests confess me, nor the vale conceals 
My presence, • •. and the village vanisheth \ 

Ruin to my pleased ear man’s shriek reveals, 
Silence, depopulation. — I tim Death ! 

A home in air have I. Winds hear my voice. 

The four winds answer it with all their breath*—• 
—^Lo ! the tornado doth aloud rejoice 
In his ubiquit^, and cometh out 
With sudden and exaggerated noise ; 
Scatteringihis hifrtling arrows i^l about 
Amid the sky, the while his iron shoon 
Cottage and palace trample ^ . with a shout, 

llien whirls him in his dusty car aboon. 

As with the ruin he would blot out heaven. 

And quench-the glorious sun,— a» 1 shall boob. 
Andrea are burled into thp clouds, and driven 
As m fi]^witch^4<Hise, round, and aye around, 

And perish iv the fishes of the leven; 

I swoop, and strangle them in that dire swound, 
For sportand l£us I gambol merrily* 

My way is ^the waters* Of the drowned 
The last spasm makes the globule, wherewith ^ 
Take innooent delight, and think when this 
Strong hsnd'dhall, with the same facility, 
Confound in^ne diar^tion, one abyss, 

A bubble 1 ]^ a univMe. 1 dance 

'AdUwi tbeUHP^ee of the vortieee. 
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Attd Aee the ship down in a strong trance. 

And h«ir the shriek,—one, yet how maxtifold ! 

There, where the steeds o* the tempest foam and ptnace, . 

Am 1their wild manes o*er wild ocean rolled. 

Like fire-flakes, wreathe the billows, and their neigh 
Doth chide the claTionp>clBng^ of Ocean old.** ' &c.'&c. 

De&th then goes on to describe the earthquake which occurred at the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, and to anticipate universal dominion from hie 
destruction. The phantasm of pale Earth enter# into this shadowy region, which 
accordingly vanishes, leaving only the darkness which accompanied the passion 
fw the contemplation of the reader. The description of, and reflections upon, 
this darkness, constitute the first of the choral cantos mentioned in the adver*. 
tisement to the poem. Tlie reflections are, at first, of the terrible and sublime; 
making a question even of the eternal existence of Deity itself, but finally 
rising into a grand display of the attributes of God, and concluding with an 
all-hail to Hifti “ who, aying, conquered.” 

Upon the return of day, the^poem proceeds to describe the mournful scene 
on Cajvaiy. * 

** Day’s second on that portentous noon 
Brake west of the ecpiator. Tardily 
It brake ; and, like the blank and quenched moon. 

The reappearing sun on Calvary 

Rose fearful-pale. Son of the golden morn. 

Thee once a mortal voi<;e controlled on high— 

Now by no mortal voice thy beams were shorn ! 

— Or did some planetary orb, elnnced 
By the great shock wherewith the worlds were torn 
In the Creator’s anguish, (hat entranced 
Tiiem all in one astonishment intense. 

From its due sphere, a wreck, down rush—advanced 
Before thy broad and bright circumference— 

And blot thee from between the heaven and earth ’ 

Or wept thy 8er4iph so for man’s offence, 

And for the passion whereto it gave birth, 

The copious flood did quell thy glowing light 
The heavens are girt as with a swaddling girth. 

Gathered the clouds into a pull outright:— 

And, out upon thy melancholy w^eed ! 

Sackcloth of hair, more black than blackest night. 

Now the mysterious hour, with tender heed, 

That sombre sw’athe moves from thy radiant brow : 

Heaven dares again to look upon that deed : 

The seraph’s angel-aspect brightens now : 

The stars assert their courses and tl^ir orders ; 

And reinvested with thy beams art thou. 

0 Calvary ! how blessed are thy Iforders*, 

More holy than God’s sanctuary mount, 

Of whose high praise be angels the recorders ; . ' ; 

But grateful man thy praises shall recount, 

There Jesus is adored, but here He died ! 

O Calvary! 'that^rood is as a fount 

Whence with a sanguipe stream thou art supjplied. 

Yet healing as Bethesda. Calvary! 

The earthquake that did rock thee doth subside; 

Thy sat^red rood, and they who stand thereby. 

Dim and less dim in thexetuming light, 

Appear, and on thy summit ^amt the g|^y.” 

The departure of the darkness shews to the mournful gropp a stranger, who 
^presses* nimself anxious to be infoftued of the reason of the. miracles by which 
he fin^ hunself suiTounded. The, stranger (who after wards, appears to be the 
prophet Isaiah,—one of the saints vyho .came out of their graves at the time of 
the earthquake^ acoording to the Evangelists* account,) is. refecred to Mary, the 
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mother of Jesus, whose narrative of our Saviour's life and death forms a caato 
by itself; at the conclusion of which the stranger exchdxns, “ It is Hdfilled/’ 
and suddenly vanishes. The burial of the Messiah is then described. 

The chorus, in a canto entitled (Elina,sing verses over the tomb of 
Messiah. Amongst these occurs a description of the creation of the angels, 
which deserves considerable praise. 

The next part of the poem relates Isaiah's return over Chaos to the place 
of disembodied spirits. “ The Way to Hell," and “ The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death," are the titles by which 4re indicated the subjects of the cantos occupied 
by the business of this mysterious transit. 

All the succeeding action of the poem passes in the place of s^arate spirits. 
Paradise is described, with its joys and capacities of perfection. Then the poet 
proceeds " to that dream of a night-vision—the multitude of all the nations that 
had come up against her and her munition.” Hell and Satan are hovering over 
the Holy City, the “ heavenly Jerusalem," now a “ childless widow," whose 
children are banished to a place which is called “ The Mountain of Seth." 
Here Moses, and David, and jEschylus, and J*lato, and Socrates, and Hesiod, 
and Cyrus, and the Son of Sirach, and Adam, *wiih the patriarchs of the world 
before the flood, and the prophets, hold “ high argument,” until the arrival of 
Isaiah, who gives to them the account of his mission. 

His narrative is interrupted by the sudden joy excited amongst all by the 
appearance of the glory descending upon the Holy City, indicative of Messiah's 
descent into Hull. All hasten forward, while the chorus celebrate the Judgment 
of the Deluge. 

** Heaven ! ope thy windows ! send the flood abroad ! 

ThoUf Earth ! break up thy fountains, .. and spurn hence 
The proud oppressor, son qf force and fraud! 

—I’he starting horse, hit by the hail intense, 

Though small, intensely small, erects his ears, 

His mane erects, and smarts in every sense. 

With martial pride his arched neck he rears, 

His veins with courage tremble w’hile they madden, 

. His eye returns llie lightning while it sears, 

Till the surrounding storms his spirits sadden, 

And reeling in the rain and wind and thunder. 

He yields the life the bills no longer gladden.'* &c. fitc. 

'Qe innumerable company of spirits in Hades proceed to the Holy of Holies, 
m wKich Messiah has descended upon the cherubim in all his glory. Prostrate 
at the footstool of his throne lies the penitent thief, to whom the Saviour said 
on the cross, “ This day shall thou be with me m Paradise 1” Satan stands 
in the presence of the Lord, and pleads against him the terrors of the law; but 
the arch enemy is rebuked by the Messiah, whereat 

“ The accuser fell 

As lightning flashed from heaven • the Heaveu-abboired 
From God’s fight hand evanished'into hell,” 

But a difierent fete awaits the penitent thief:— 

** Then to that brand thus plucked from out the fire, 

The Lord spake—* Stand upon thy {eet !'—and lo, 

The enuring Spirit did with life inspire, 

And set him on bis feet 1 aud,*standing so. 

The penaf swathings of his shame fell down 
From off his limbs, which now with glory glow, 

Invested with new raiment and a crown, 

A mitre fair on his anointed bead,» 

Angelic garb, and he an'angel grown.” 

Thus encouraged, Noah advances, and pleads for the antediluvian world, and 
» graciously answer^. The Messiah then proceeds to preach the mysteiy of his 
intercession, and the redemption of the body from the grave. Abrabm and 
Isaac, with 'Melchizedek, next present themselves before the throne. Abra^un 
supplicates for his spiritual seed, and the acceptance of bis prayer is foHofve^y 
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tlift mng of ehemlMm, who hear Messiah^ in his living chariot^ into the iarthest 
abyai of hell. The choral canto celebrates the superseding of all mythologies 
and every previous form religion by Christianity. 

We are now introduced to foe very abyss of hell:— 

** The depth of hell! the immaterial ceiitre 
Of darkness ! Borne on wings cherubic, see. 

Leading the hosts of heaven, Messiah enter! 

A universe of darkness ! horribly ^ 

Built like a wall, profound, sublime, immense— 

Chaotic verge, Creation’s boundary ! — 

Real as life, .. as very death intense .. 

And here they dwell together. Life in death, 

And light in darkness ; but without the sense 
To comprehend light’s radiance or life’s breafo. 

.No eve, no ear, no mind ;—hut Silence sits 
Gibbering to Night w’hat Desolation saith. 

Unutterable mysterig^s ! it fits 
No tongue of angVl or of man to tell— 

Too high for great, too moan for little wits. 

Will without pow'er, t^e clement of hell, 

Abortive all its acts returning still 
Upon itself ;.. oh, anguish terrible • 

Meet guerdon of self-love, its proper ill \ 

Malice would scowl upon the foc» he fears, • 

And he with lip of scorn would seek to kill, 

But neither sees the other, neither hears ; — 

For darkness each in his own dungeon bars, 

Lust pines for dearth, and Gfief drinks its own tears, 

Each in Ms solitude apart. Hate wars 
Against himself, and fends upon his chain. 

Whose iron penetrates the soul it sc^irs. 

A dreadful solitude eacli mind insane. 

Each its own place, its prison all alone. 

And finds no sympathy to soften pain.” 

Messiah, with his hosts, penetrates to the deepest centre. The throne of hell 
ii vacant. At the Messiah’s mandate, however, Satan appears. 

lie rose majestic from the fiery lake. 

Which did beneath that throne itself unfold. 

Unfathomable depth ! and, upward borne, 

Within a cloudy chariot inter-rolled. 

Appeared. That quenched star! the star of morn, 

Fall’n from its place in heaven ; yet still the star 
Of morning, beauteous, though of gloj^ shorn 
Beautiful, but not lovely. Not the scar, 

’Twns not the scar of founder on hisforow,^ 

That made him loveless ; hut the pride of war— 

Indomitable pride; no overthrow 

Could quell, no might subdue, no right convince. 

Revenge and hate’s insatiable glow. 

These are of hell, befitting hell’s high prince. 

Not loveable nor lovely. But, from heaven s 
Derived, his beauty springs unalien since. 

Whence strength and vigour to his guilt are given, 

Greatness of soul, and energy of will. 

Resolve majestic, column yet unriven. 

With valorous virtue, calm, sedans, and still — 

Royal investments, wortliy of ibau’s foe 
And God’s archangel, though depraved to ill.” 

• 

Satan insolently appeals from the Son to the Father^ but in the end acouifs 
the Father also of injustice, in creating beings for death and niisexy, ;traiisitive 
or enduring.” Nor is he unanswer^ by Messiah, who reminds him 
^«iiicriority as a eresture, and refers him to his personal demerit as the just souroe 
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of hi* puxusbment. Messiah fotetells his final victory over hell and tlie 
and file salvation of mankind. 

“ My heel thou woundedst. Men cried out in pain ; 

The sons of labour murmured as they toiled. 

Like captives galled with an ignoble chain. 

But on thy head the vengeance hath recoiled—* 

For law was given hut to tflis end, that they 
Should conquer in mv riglit, and he assoiled 
Of thy temptation, nftd, from day to day, 

Advance from dawn to noon, from law to love, 

Itself a law unto itself alway, 

And in its light, in eartli and heaven above. 

And hell beneath, and over the wide seas, 

Behold itself reflected, and approve 
The w'isdom of obedience. Lo, in these 
Thy power shall be broken, and witliout 
Creation be cast forth its carcasses, 

Whereon my saints shall look, and,^with a shout 
Triumphant, o’er the mighty slain rejofce. 

W'ho God reproves must answer ! Who shall doubt ^ 

Behold ! my deed is witness to my voice. 

Within his soul the adversary felt 
'I’lie liat of Omuiputence, and shrank 
Into himself with fear. Fain would he melt 
Into original nothing. IJow n be sank, 

He fell ; and with him fell, with hideous crash. 

His throne tyrannic, which oblivion drank. 

W^ide hell yawned us a grave, and did forth flash 
Horrible lightning thunderously outrolled, 

And took them in, closed with a sudden clash. 

Over them passed tJie hymning orbs. Behold ! 

The chariot of his love passed o’er them there—• 

The living chariot of cherubic mould — 

And where it moved, demolished. Disappear 
Hell’s waste dominions, and an Kden blooms — 

The flowers of Banidise their blossoms bear 
In that ungenial clime.” 6 lc . &c. 

Th^ remainder of the poem is occupied with the celebration ol 
triumph, and his return from the “plain of victory.’* 

We have here described a true poem, lish such utter and contemptible ti'ash, 

written by a true poet. We now beg is equally so. Tt is an insult to the 

to turn the attention of our riders to meanest sense—to the humblest capa- 

the gesticulations of an ape. Not that city. Mr. Samuel Maunder, however, 

we would wish to call Mr. \y illium seems to be the hardy and adventu- 

Phillips,after the name oi^that animal, rous man. Having sufficiently learned 

but really his book deserves no better his trade by the sale of the Omnipre- 

denomination. Milton run stark staring sewee of the Deilj/, &c., he imagined, 

mad, would be too gentle a term for this tliat by converting the pot-hooks and 

gentleman’s performance. We thought hangeijp of Mr. William Phillips into 

tha^ a rival could not easily be found printed lines, he might bring them also 

for Mr. Montgomery—that none but to a mady market. Tliese questions, 

himself could be his parallel; but we then, remain: Is the man idiot enough 

were mistaken. There was, however, to have offered unwittingly thw insult 

an excuse for our mistake: we were to the reading public of Great Bntam 1 

ignorant of the existence of Mr. Wil- or, Are there people in the world con- 

Ham Phillips. How any individual, summate fools enough to read and de- 

who has received the rudiments of ^ur such ineffable balderdash ? 

the oommouest polite education, could Perhaps the thing, from beginning 
have sat down to waste his time in to end, is a hoax. If so, we are rea^y 
wntina such utter and contemptible to give all CTedit to Mr. oamum 

trash is to us most astonishing. How Maunder for his wrt and faceuQUS]^||p^, 

any bookseller could be found to pub- and are proud to say, that we, for one, 
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(to apeak in ouf- ptuial «ui|SMiu:Uy)> succeecled* veiy like nonseAse 

are not taken in by his If verses ^y most -.iperUunly look, — 

it should prove to be a «nd we sbythm l^ing diee^g^ed, prosody 

5.hall .be glad to hear that it is so, for turned away from in scOrn, grammar 

the credit of Mr. Maunder, it must, despised, lexicography treated with the 
doubtless, be the production of a school- contempt it soMcnly deserves. That 

. hoy who had been trying his hand at • we are right we are ready to prove by 

what are called nonsense verses, and ample evidence, e. g. 

mightily well the young urchin has ( 

As when, on the vales 
Of swart Natolia, or along tlie banks 
That gird Euphrates, for full many a league 
Extend tlie locust foragers : aghast. 

Some lonely Jiusbandman descries afar 

( Linwelcome sight! ) his reptUe visitants ,—are fiyiug all the 
And horror smites liinj : whilst above his head 
In living clouds careering the expanse, 

These^ccA: the fipnament. 'I heir deadly course 
Long devious wheeling, they o’erhang the soil. 

Marking its gootUiest produce, and anon, 

Intent on rajiine, nuintling tlutter down 
V\ here Hutumn pro#?pers : hut how soon, alas! 
llleeds then the asphodel' the plantains shed 
Theii Munetiiiie grncefol venlure ; pleusaiit herbs, 

’Neath fell infliction of tlie fretpient fang, 
the Aicani n hlt aroiniitiv, w hilst 
At browse the duskv populace malign 
fn hreiithnig iutps baUen, On tin* wild. 

Thus numerous lay the suUen Ifehrew host.”— Mr, It i7/iam Phillips, 

This is in “ £r<‘Je*'s vein;^’ hut it is a base coin — very base, perhaps, our 
witty readers will say. The source, whence the bard of Mount Sinai has bor¬ 
rowed, is near enough for us to lay our liands upon it. 

As when the potent rod 
Of AmramV son, in Egypt’s evil day 
Waved round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern w’ind. 

That o’er the realm of imjiious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile : 

So numberless w'ere those bad angels seen 

Hovering on wing under the cope of HelL”*«—4/ohn Milton. 


Be it remarked, that Milton, who knew what he was about, compares the bad 
angels to locusts: Mr. Phillips [not any relation to Milton] is so ingenious as to 
compare “ the dtiski/ populace malign with his own heroes I 

Mr. Phillips, imagining that he has made a grand hit in the above passage, is 
constantly playing the same trick upon his reader. What an amazing power in 
writing dowm hard names and sesquipedaliansc does^ not the following passage 
manifest: 

•* As when the breath of Kurus, fetching deep, 

Hath blown a blast, on Scandinavian pines, 

Or o’er Hardanger chill, or Dofrafielu, 

Or SuliteJroo (xnpunt without a peer !) 

Their myriad heads majestical commovedf %. 

With boughs eolliding * through the forest's bound 
Tejd out their tempest diapason. Thus, 

The voice of Israel, Or as Euxine dark 
Some direful hurricane remote forebodes 
In long-drawn muffled roar: trader then 

(To Azopfa, or Byzantium voyaging,) 

With ship in trim, and rigging yarely reef'd. 

Expects a keel-distressing storm.”—Oh! oh! oh! 

Milton voyages in a manner somewhat like the latter half of the quotation 
just given ; but, ah! how different. 

** As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cepe of Hope, and now are past 
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o&iit«ea noxtk-ea9t%til|d«'bl<m 
Sabeftn odouai^Tom the V]ney 
itfCArubj the blasts ^fith'auch 
. Well pleased they slack their counter, and man^ a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocemi smiles : 

So en^iertainM those odorous sweets the fiend, 

"Whb came their bane.” ‘ 



Admire the majestic paces and f)re rotundi) mode of writing in the following 
paragraph. There is noming belter in Chrononhothonthologos, a poem of which 
Mount Sinai always reminds us. 

** Not 80 aught else 

Of Him denotive, and his presence dread 
On great design accrediting. At once 
Dark shadows hurtle to eclipse tlie sun 
Half quench’d in terror, and witli partial gouU 
Of light slow gushing. Steadfast heaven itself. 

From base to centre estiiate, ejects 
V'^olcanic element. In solar sphere 
Could some vast planet, from its urgent home 
Erratic starlitig, disobedient mar 
Celestial harmony, ami thwart the course 
. Of comet zoned with mtitcoric leagues 

IVicc* twenty tliousaml, horrible the crash, 

And loud the ruin of the rubied orb, 

And passing fierce were tlie combustion.”—Mr. William Phillips, 


“ If, nature's concord broke. 

Among tlie const<'lhitions w’ur w’ere sprung, 

'Pwo planets, rushing from aspect malign 
()f fiercest opposition, iq mid sky 

Should combat, and tlieir jarring spheres confound .”—John Milton, 


What comes is also to be recognised as Miltonic, though not (alasl) in 
Miltonic measures. 


“ As a swarm of bees. 

O’er mead or garden olust’riug, follow forth 
At noon their leader on colonial quest 
With kindred instinct, in like manner throng’d 
Round Moses, Levi.”— Mr. William Phillips, 

“ As bees 

Jn spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusti^rs; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank. 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state-aflgM '’^*”—John Milton, 


And this: — 


9 ** The descant sweet 
Of Philomela, minstrel of the moon, 

Its hour asserted, and the darkling sky 
Acknowledged evening.”—Mr. TriHiam PhUltps. 


*’ All but the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her amorous descabt sung .”—John Milton, 

Is this enough ? Perhaps the reader *may suppose that this suet-dumpling 
mode of versifying is only visible in the more ambitious passages of the poem. 
We assure him it is all alike. Take the following passage—it is a nailer. The 
thunder of the Times never was grander. 

** line mountain’s sides 
With darkness crown’d as with a diadem 
Of night’s investing, crimsen-tiseued shine, 

One burning swell of furnace uncousumed, 

Leaps forth exulting in pecu^jai hue, 

With barb thrice tripled, from its murky lair 
Long lightning fltful, and around the mount 
Wildly meanders. Hollow first of tone, 
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Sacred Poeit^,^Mdunt Sinai. 

As vex’d witli solid substance, and remote. 

The brattling* thunders rumble under ground ; 

But soon more general, their rough gathering roar 
Tremendous deepens, and, with crashing burst 
Disrupt, reverb’rates rej)erciissive harsh, 

From ^ne to zone, from zenith to profound. 

Now trembles Sinai; trembles utter Zin ; 

Shur, too, is troubled ; and all Goshen quakes; 

And Niger darktms ; and tlie ocean wave 
Westward of Znam ; nor is CreteSinmoved ; 

Nor distant Gades : even the fast ten*ene. 

Hereby deep shaken to its oxtrernest bounds, 

Had been j>erchance irreparablv impair’d. 

But that, appended to Jehovah’s self. 

Therein was safety. From the mountain then 
Koll’d back the multitude. Dismay, and rout, 

And fear unspeakable, the souls of all 
Overwhelm’d resistless, and that W'ondrous throng 
Moved as one solid, ontl one im)>ulse felt 
Like individuaf creature. I'lioy roll’d back 
With burried motion ; but to Sinai .still 
Was fronted each in hoJiiage. Thus oftlimes 
In some Canadian forest, when its leaves 
Autumnal, becldnd on the soil, are strewn 
Thick, deep, and frequent, haply should the force 
Of dissonant Auster on a sudden swee]) 

Such woodland o’er, the atoms of the branch 
Rustling are blown along. Jake tliis ajqiear’d 
I’lie painful flight of lsi*ael; for they fled 
In wild disorder manifest, nor ceased 
(So great their fear!) till distant as its shade. 

When reaching farthest, Jiad elongate lain, 

They stood from Sinai. Jiivatbless and aghast, 

There late they rallied. Timid even there. 

With indecision fluctuate, and faint, 

Each tread half-planted transitory pause 
Bespoke equivocal. Their terror thus 
From thence to Moses wing’d its heavy way.” 

And in the same style of Bomhastea Furioao, the poem wings—no, not wings 
—waddles its heavy way. Pistol, himself, might have been proud of the 
crimsoned tissue shine, with barb thrice tripled, from its murky lair long light¬ 
ning fitful, and around the mount wildly meanders.” 

O ! base Assyrian knight, relate tliy news, — 

Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 

Perhaps Mr. Samuel Maunder, fiction ofkthe poet who has said so, to 
having been troubled in spirit from the find a deep beneath the lowest depth, 

force of our observations on Mr. Ro- so it is out /if the question to surpass 

bert Montgomery’s Satan^ determined the childish nonsense so conspicuous 

himself to shew us and the world that throughout the ten-syllabic, hard- 

tliat young, smooth-faced, psalm-sing- hammered bars of Mr. Montgomery’s 
ing, descendant of Sternhold and Hop- production. He has a rival every way 
kins, was not the only ninny-hftmmer worthy of him in Mr. William Phillips, 
ornamenting the fair face of creationj The Mount Sinat and the Satan are 

If this be so, it is an excellent trick of two glorious specimens of the dunder- 

the Newgate Street publisher; but it headedness in composition, and their 

has failed somewhat in effect, merely authors are indeed a par nohile frur 

because he has attempted too much. tz-uni. Of either, and of both, may it 
As it is impossible, in spite of the be^said, 

“ With reverence speaking, 

He never was a poet ot God’s making ; 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic blessing—be thou dull! ” 
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>I11S» M*CRIE> 

CHARtES MATHEWSES OLD SCOTCH LADY. 


This gentlewoman was simplicity it¬ 
self, and her heart overflowed with the 
warmest affections of human nature. 
Mr. Josiah Flowerdew, of ManclJfester, 
bad occasion to visit Edinburgh, that 
freestone village which Scotchmen call 
a metropolis, situated a mile or two 
from Leith, a sea-port town on the 
river Forth. He had a letter of intro¬ 
duction to the llev. ])r. and Mrs. 
M^Crie, and was received by them 
with all the frank and courteous kind¬ 
ness of their disposition. 

One Sunday, after having attended 
divine service in the Doctor’s church, 
he returned with his hospitable friends 
to their residence. A nice, hot, tasty, 
but frugal dinner, was quickly placed 
upon the table. 

‘‘ Good folk hunger after the word,” 
observed the old lady, putting a had¬ 
dock of fourteen inches long, with an 
ocean of oysters and butter, on Josiah’s, 
plate; “ and tak’ a wilywaught of tliat 
Malaga—it’s gusty and priesome ; our 
gudeman he was dry in tlie pulpit, and 
ye hae as gude right to he dry out of 
it—-hem! Excuse me. Doctor—Lord, 
sir, ye are filing your hands.” 

Mr. Josiali was a devoted admirer 
of the fair sex, and could not, even 
when an aged and wrinkled face met 
his gaze, fail to remember, that once 
the same cheek was dyed with the hue 
of the rose, and the eyes cast a lustre 
which would have maddened an an¬ 
chorite. He therefore, out of devotion 
to what was past, ate and drank as 
directed of what was pveseift. After 
having in this fashion laboured with a 
vigour and industry which would have 
done credit to an Irish labourer deepen¬ 
ing the Thames, or a student of Stink- 
omalee ettling at comprehending the 
last Number of tlie FAinburgh lieview, 
he was constrained, from absolute want 
of local capacity, to give over—“ to 
cease labour, to dig and to delve,” in 
a horrid brute, of the bird species, 
whi^ must have been cousin-firman 
to the penguins of the Falkland Islands. 

“ The’iither leg, Mr. Josiah Power- 
jew?” said the Doctor. 

“The ’tither leg, Doctor! May I 
perish if one joint of the whole car¬ 
case has moved the flutter of a gnat’s 
wing,” answered Josiah. 


“ Ye are ower genty with the beast, 
Mr. JFZowerdew,” observed the old lady. 
“ (Doctor, mark ye that, and abuse nae 
man’s gude name.) Rive it, sir— 
rive it.” 

“ It is teugh—it is, of a verity,” 
said the Doctor, as his eye-tooth snap¬ 
ped in a struggle with a tendon which 
would liave held his majesty’s yacht in 
a hurricJine. 

“ And toothsome forbye,” observed 
Mrs. M'Crie; “ but it’s wrang to sport 
wi’ a human creature’s distresses, Na, 
na, Mr. Josiah, ye needna look sae 
wae like. Possession, nae doubt, is 
nine poiuts of the law ; but the right¬ 
ful owner of that yullo .v stump is lang 
ayne galliered to his forbears. Of a 
troth, it would be an awfu' moment gin 
he cam to vindicate his ain.” 

Mr. Flowerdew shuddered, and, for 
reasons that can veiy well be under¬ 
stood, agreed most heartily witii his 
hostess. 

“ But as I’m in the land of the living,” 
continued Mrs.M^Crie, “ourtaupy lass 
luis a’thegether neglected the syllabub. 
There it stands, in the pride of its 
beauty, in the auinry. Surely I’ve 
b(*en carried mysell. Doctor,'when¬ 
ever you gae by the hour and five 
minutes, I’m clean done for ony mair 
use that day—I can mind uaething.” 

“ Neither can I, Mrs. M‘Crie,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Josiah, innocently. 

“ It’s a blessing for you, Mr. Josiah,” 
answered the old lady; ^Mf I had 
minded a’ I’ve heard, I would by this 
tune have been demented.” 


“ Right, my dear,” replied the Doc¬ 
tor, “ the female is the weaker vessel— 
a cracked pitcher, as a man may say, 
and ill no way fit to be the repository 
of the wonders of airt and science.” 

“ .^nd .yet,” retorted Mrs. M‘Crie, 
somewhat piqued at the observ'ation, 
there are some airts of the whilk ye 
are as ignorant as a dead dc^—saving 
die compairison.” 

“ And in what, may I be permitted 
to ask ?” answered die Doctor, with 
much solemnity. “ In what ? Ye see, 
Mr. Lourhew,” he added, “ I in nae- 
wise eschew the inquiry.” 

“ Na, then, gudeman,” exclaimed 
the old lady exultingly, “ 1 hae you 
now on the hip—that is—God save u» 
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—excuse the expression, Mr. Josiah; 
we are plain folk.” 

“ Madam,” answered Mr. Flower- 
dew, ** make no apology. The recol¬ 
lections of youth are delightful. I have 
many warm remembrances of the kind. 
But jpray, madam, don’t let us lose the 
advantage of knowing in what matter 
of lore you transcend the Doctor. i*ray 
be so condescending.” 

Nay, kind sir,” said tlie old lady, 
it’s a joke of ray own ; but, as it is 
connected with that very syllabub that 
•our lass has set before you, I shall ask 
the Doctor again. Ye that ken the 
tliree wonnerful things in tlie warld, 
yea, tlie four wonnerful things and 
strange, how mak ye tlie syllabiTb V* 

“ I tak the lass—” 

“ Whisht, Doctor; gin ye begin that 
gate,” interrupted the old lady,,“ 1 
maun be the expounder of the text 
iiiyscll. So ye see, Mr. Flowerdew”— 
But, before the secret is disclosed, 
we must inform our readers that there 
is a certain jug or pipkin of earthen¬ 
ware used in various culinary and deter¬ 
gent purposes inScotland,called a “pig,” 
and which, from the tenacious kind of 
earth (laam or loam) of which it is 
composed, goes by the distinctive name 
of a “ lame pig;” an utensil of which, 
fifty years ago, to have been ignorant 
w’ould^have been a confession of stulti¬ 
fication as great as if you thought that 
the red sea was rubicund. 

“ So, sir,” continued Mrs. M‘Crie, 
“ when I want to make a syllabub— 
Its grand for a cold, or a kittling in 
the throat—” 

Madam!”— 

“ Yes, its nae doubt of healing vir¬ 
tues,” observed the Doctor,—“ medi¬ 
cinal in all matters, thoracical, if J may 
use the expression; and, Mr. Tower- 
flew, it has the advantage of being 
■divertive and jocund in die swallow. 
Sir, I hold in utter execration your 
sennas and globars ; the latter are, of a 
certy, an abomination before thg Lord. 
I ance had a dose thereof—gin 1 live 
to the age of Methusalem, the day wifi 
be to me like yestreen: they took a 
good forty minutes to chow; my inside 
was Ourmurring like doos in a dooket. 
It was most special unsavoury, Mr. 
Sourspew,” 

“ So,” continued the old lady, aft^r 
an impatient pause, “ I send to the 


market, and our Bell brings me a lame 
pig-” 

“ But why a lame pig?” 

“ Why a lame pig, sir?—what way 
no? Sir, naething but a lame pig will 
answer the purpose!” 

“ I cry your mercy, good lady.” 

“ So our Bell brings me a lame pig. 
I ay^tell our lass (she has been wi’ us 
these thirteen years come Martinmas; 
she is the O* of her grandfather, as 
the doctor says, when he is facetious,) 
to pick me out a clean ane.” 

“ Very right,” said Mr. Josiah. 
“ But I’m afraid you would have but 
little choice in that respect.” 

“ Ye are wrang, Mr. Cowersew,” 
said the Doctor, “ they are aye weel 
washed outside and in.” 

“Oh, Doctor, no joking; this is 
a serious matter.” 

“ Na: there’s no joking,” observed 
the old lady. “ T!n*y are wed scraped 
wi’ a heather ringe.” 

“ A what, madam!” 

“ A nievefu* o’ heather; wi’ the 
whilk )ou get even to the most ex- 
• trerne corner of the concern.” 

“ No doubl, madam, if you are per¬ 
mitted”— 

“ Permitted, Mr. Josiah! and gin I 
buy a pig, may 1 no do what I chuse 
wi* it ? or wi' ony ither face of clay for 
which I gave ready cuinzie t Ye have, 
sir, great character in England for 
cleanliness; and I am sure that Mrs. 
Flowerdew never has a pig in her aught 
but she washes it inside and out, as 
clean as the driven snaw.” 

“ Nay, in that,” said Mr. Flowerdew, 
“ 1 can assure you you are mistaken. 
Before the pigs reach us”- 

“ We^l, weel; ither folk do it, and 
that is the same thing. So, when Bell 
comes ^hame, I says, hand me down the 
can with lhe‘ virgin honey, and I drap 
twa dessert spoonfuls into the pig’s 
mouth ”- 

“ Into its mouth, madam! ” 

Ay, to be sure, sir; where would 
you have it put^—a pig’s mouth was 
na gien to it for naething—Or jelly will 
do as weel. Na, I’ve tried your large 
beigamot preserved pear; but whiles 
the pig’s neck is no that wide to admit 
oi k pear of size, and it’s fasbious 
squeezing it in.” 

“ No doubt, madam, and danger¬ 
ous.” 


O signifies grandchild dmong these savages. 
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Yes, gin the neck break; but when 
ye mell and meddle wi* pigs, ye maun 
mind ye deal wi’ slipj>ery gear/’ 

« Very true, madam.” 

Weel, then, our lass carries the 
pig to the cow, and there she gently 
milks a pint and a half of warm milk in 


upon the henny, or jelly, 

mfiv Ko 


‘‘ Into the pig, madam! ” 

“ Ay, into the mouth o’t. Surely 
that*s nae kittle matter ?" 


“ Now, madam, as 1 am an ordi¬ 
nary sinner, that is an operation that 
would puzzle all Jancashire. Into it’s 
mouth!” p 

** Weel, astonished at you, sir: 
is there ouy mystery or sorcery in Hell 
handing a pig wi’ tlie lae hand, and 
milking a cow with the lither f ” 

“ I really, madam, in my innocence 
of .heart, thought that the pig might 
have run ”- 


Run o’er? Nae doubt; so it wud 
gin ye filled it o’er fu. So hame comes 

the i- ig"- 

“ Of itself, madam 1 ” 


fash ourselves wi’ the pig. What 
they made for V* 

“ Why, truly, madam, I thought, 
until this day, that I knew something 
of their history; but 1 find I have 
been wofully ignorant.” 

We canna reach perfection atance, 
as our gudeman says, (vdia, by the 
bye, is, and has been this half-hour, as 
sound as a tap.) And so, after the 
pig has simmered and simmered, ye 
in wi* the spoon again.” 

“ Again, madam!” 

“ Ay sir; ye wadna hae it all in a 
mess at the bottom 

“ Far from it, madam'; as fiir as 
possible.” 

So ye maun gie anither stir or twa, 
until it sings.” 

Sings, madam ? And does the pig 
make no other noise during all this 
o]ieration ?” 

Scarce ony other, gin it's a got>d 
pig; but all depends on that. l*ve 
seen a lame pig, that, afore the heat 
had touched its sides a matter of five 
minutes, would have gane oiT in a 


‘‘ Sir! Lord, sir, you speak as if the ^ 
pig could walk 1 ” 

I beg you a thousand pardons, 
madam; 1 truly forgot the mdk and 
jelly. It would be extraordinary if it 
could.” 


“ I don’t wonder at that in the least, 
madam.” 

“ You would wonder, if your F.n- 
glish pigs had half the value of the 
Scotch.” 


Very, sir. So the lass brings me 
my lame pig ” 

Ah, that’s another reason. Well, 
may I be drawn to a thread if I could 
divine why you preferred a lame pig.” 

Ye needna gang to Home to learn 
that; a lame pig is aye fendiest. So 1 
begin to steer and steer the milk and 
jelly." 

Steer and steer, madam 1’^ 

« A.y — mix a’ weel up thegether.” 

And may 1 entreat to kno^^' with 
what you stir it * 

“ Wi’a spoon, to be sure; ye wadna 
hae me do it wi’ my fingers f" 

God forbid, madam 1 1 would 

use, if heaven ever employed me in 
the manner you mention, a spoon with 
a most respectably long handle.” 

. “ It's better of length, certainly, sir. 
Naething can escape you, then ? Weel, 
the next thing we do is, to gently pul 
* the pig afore the fire to simmer.” * • 

“ To simmer!” 

Yes,sir,nnd there stand or it reeks 
a^n. But you must not let it get 
oWhet: it would burn the milk.” 

“ And the pig too, madam.” 

“ t)h ! that’s naething. VVe dinna 


“ Possibly, madam.” » 

“ Of a verity,” continued Mrs. 
M^Crie, “ there was a pig played me 
ance a maist mischanev trick. Ye see, 

I expected a pairly of our Presbytery 
to (lenner, and I had sent our Bel! out 
for the maist capacious pig she could 
grip; and 1 had poured in the quantum 
as the mediciners say, of het milk 
on the gooseberries, (I was making a 
grosset posset), an<l a’ w ent weel; but 
when I thought it was done to a hair, 
out lap a hel aizle; our Bell (the 
hizzey!) sprang to the tae side; the 
pig gaed the titber —a’ was ruined.” 

And the poor ing—what became 
of it?”. • 

^‘M^uir, indeed! It wasna worth 
the minding: its head was dung in, 
and it gat a sma’ fracture on the side ; 
but as it was bonny in its colour, and 
genty in its mak, Bell syned it out in 
clear water, then rubbed it up wi a 
duster, and clapped it on the shelf in 
tlie kitchen, where it lies to this blessed 
day, in peace and quiet, as I may 
say. In my opinion,sir, the pig hadna 
been right made.” 

‘‘ Not right made, madam I” 
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« Not right madei sir. You look 
surprised. Think yofu ony body can 
make a pig 

Far from it, madam.” 

It would sarely fesli you and me, 
I’m jalousing,^Mr. Josiah Flowerdew.” 

Adnq^itted, madanl; admitted.— 
But, my dear Mrs. M'Crie, 1 have just 
one other thing to ask. You have told 
me—'(here Josiah gave a shudder)— 
how the milk and honey gets in. Now, 
madam, may I be allowed to ask how 
you get the syllabhfe out V* 

" How we get it out ? Lord, sir, 
you surprise me! Just the way we 
ut it in. How would you get it out? 
ure, there’s nae magic in that!” 

Nay, madam, I don’t pretend to 
venture upon any speculations on the 
point. Inere are many reasons, no 
doubt, why the pig would easier let 
it out than in; and I am quite willing 
to prefer the mouth. But, after it is 
out, pray, madam, who eats the sylla¬ 
bub T or, pray, madam, do you also 
eat the pig ?” 

“Ha,ha! Weel,that'sgude. J^rd, 
sir, the pig^s as hard as slane !” 

“ Ged, madam, you are right; 1 had 
forgot the frying. But as to the milk 
and jelly, or tlie bergamot pear, after 
the pig 8, for whose intestines are they 
devoted ?” 

“ ^r?" 

“ Pray, madam, who devoxirs that ?” 

LETTEtt FROM 

Lady Byron has, for the first time 
rijoce her separation from her late hus¬ 
band, broken silence on that subject. 
Moore’s conduct towards the lady havS 
not been the most honourable. He 
appears, indeed, to fancy that a deter¬ 
mination to defend his dead hero 
through thick and thin gives him a suf¬ 
ficient privilege to traduce the living. 

As we think J^acly Byron’s letter 
will be of some importance towards 
forming a judgment of hhi lardship, 
and his lordship’s last biographer, %\e 
think it proper to reprint it in our 
pages. Mr. Moore is so kind as to 
promise that he will give it in the 
new edition of his book. We are 
quite certain that he will do so; it 
is a very old practice to publish a 
libel for the purpose of attracting 
a sale, and then, when that is falling 
off, to print the refutation, in the hope 
of bolstering it up. It is a most re¬ 
spectable way of doing business. 
Marsh and Miller have been so kind 


Ladif Byron. 

pointing with his finger to the* horrid 
potion before him.” 

“ You, sir, if you will do me that 
honour.” 

“ Me, madam! Me! Good niglit, 
madam. Pray don't waken the Doc¬ 
tor. 1 am particularly engaged. Nay, 
mad^, not a morsel—(I would as 
soon^ bolt a barbecued toad, or mouth 
a curried hedgehog)—I do entreat 
you to keep it for the next presby¬ 
tery. If they resemble our clergy 
in the South,* they are more familiar 
with pigs than 1 am.—Well, well!” 
Mr. Flowerdew was heard to exclaim, 
as he, in a manner, tumbled down, in 
his haste, from top to the bottom of the 
stair, 1 have often heard that tlie 
Scotch were dirty; but, by all the 
stripes in a yard of gingham, tliey are 
born barbarians 1” 

“ Mr. Dourstew!” exclaimed the 
Doctor, awakening. “ Where are 
you t Here’s my wife with the syl¬ 
labub. Where are you, Mr. Moor- 
skew ?” 

“ I'm off!” answered Mr. Josiah; 
and it is said by his friends, that, 
during a long life of some seventy 
years, no persuasion could induce him 
ever again to visit Fdinburgh. “ Tbe 
lame pig,” he would mutter to him¬ 
self, “ the jelly, and hot milk ! Hea¬ 
ven save me from such a calamity!” 


J.ADY BYRON. 

as to print the letter in a pamphlet, for 
which thby charge the moderate sum 
of a shilling: as it makes about a 
column of a newspaper (the price of 
which Ui a purcliaser is the 24th part 
of sevenpence, i. e. about a farthing) 
the ciyirge is truly reasonable. 

Here follows the letter. The typo¬ 
graphy is exactly that marked in the 
original. 

“ I have disregarded various publica¬ 
tions in which facts within my own 
knowledge have*been grossly misrepre¬ 
sented ; but 1 am called upon to notice 
some of tlie erroneous statements pro¬ 
ceeding from one who.claims to be con¬ 
sidered as Lord Byron's confidential and 
ujiithorised friend. Domestic details ought * 
not to be intruded on the public atten¬ 
tion ; if, however, they are so intruded, 
the persons affected by them have a 
right to refute injurious charges, 

Moore has promulgated his own impres¬ 
sions of private events in which X was 
most nearly concerned, as if he pos¬ 
sessed a competent knowledge of the 
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subjeot* UayiAg survived lord By- 
ron, 1 feel increased reluctance to advert 
to any circumstances connected witli the 
period of my marriage ; nor is it now 
my intention to disclose them, further 
than may bo indispensably requisite for 
the end I have in view. Self-vindication 
is not the motive which actuates me to 
make tliis appeal, and the spirit of accu¬ 
sation is unmiugled with it; buf when 
the conduct of iny parents is brought 
forward in a disgraceful light, by the 
passages selected from Lord Byron's 
letters, and by tbo remarks of his bio¬ 
grapher, I feel bound to justify their 
characters from imjnilutions whicli 1 
UnoiD to be false. The passages from 
Lord Byron’s letters, to wliich 1 refer, 
are the aspersions on niy mother's cha¬ 
racter, p, 648, 1. 4:—‘ My child is very 
well, and fionrisbing, T hear; but i must 
see also. I feel no disposition to resign 
it to the contuf'ion of its grandmother^ 
society,* Tlxe assertion of her dishonour¬ 
able conduct in employing u spy, p. 645, 

1. 7, &.C. * A Mrs. (3. (now a kind of 

housekeeper and .spy of Ladu A\’.s), who, 
in her better days, was a washer-woman, 
is supposed to be—by the leamed—very 
much the occult causti of our domestic 
discrepancies.’ 'I'he seeming exculpa-' 
tion of myself, in the extract, p. 646, 
with the words immediately following 

it,—‘ Her nearest relatives are a -^ 

where the blank clearly implies some¬ 
thing too offensive for publication. These 
passages tend to throw suspicion on my 
parents, nn<l give reason to ascribe the 
separation either to their direct agency, 
or to that of * officious spies’ employed 
by them. From the following part of 
the narrative, p. 64‘2, it iiiu.'>t also be iii- 
lerred that an undue influence was ex¬ 
ercised by them for the ac<;oniplishmonl 
of this puri>ose. ‘ It was in a few weeks 
after tlie latter communication between 
us (Lord and Mr. Mopre), tliat 

Lady Byron adopted the determination 
of parting from him. She had Lon¬ 
don at tlie latter end of*January, on a 
visit to her father’s house, in Leicester¬ 
shire, and Lord Byron was in a short 
time to follow her. I’hey liad parted 
in the utmost kindness,—she wrote him 
a letter full of playfulness and afl'ectioii, 
on the road ; and irfmiediately on her 
arrival at Kirkby Mallory, her father 
wrote to acquaint Lord Byron that she 
would return to him' no more.’ In my 
observations upon this statement, J shall, 
as far as possible, avoid touching ofl any 
matters relating personally to Lord By¬ 
ron and myself. The facts are:—I left 
I-ondon for Kirkby Mallory, the resi¬ 
dence of my father and mother, on the 
15th of January, 1816. Lord Byron 
had signifled to me in writing (Jan. 6th) 
bis absolute desire that 1 should leave 
London on the earliest day that I could 


conveniently fix. It was not safe for me 
to undertake the fatigue of a jous^iey 
sooner than the 15th. Previously to 
my departure, it had been strong^ im¬ 
pressed on my mind, that Lord Byron 
was under the influence of insanity* 
This opinion was' derived in a great 
measure from the communications made 
to me by his nearest relatives and per¬ 
sonal attendant, who had more oppor¬ 
tunities than myself of observing him 
during the latter part of my stay in 
town. It w^aa eytOn represented to me 
tJmt he was in danger of destroying 
liimself. With the concurrence of his 
familii, 1 had consulted Pr. Baillie as 
a friend (Jiui. 8th) respecting this sup¬ 
posed malady. On acquainting him 
w'ith*the state of the case, and with 
Lord Byron’s desire thof I should leave 
J.ondon, l)r. Baillie thought that my 
absence might be advisable as an expe¬ 
riment, assuming the fact of mental de¬ 
rangement; for Dr. Baillie, not having 
had access to Lord Byron, could not 
pronounce a positive that 

point. He enjoined that in correspond¬ 
ence with Lord Byron 1 should avoid 
all but light and soothing topics, Under 
these impressions, 1 loft London, deter¬ 
mined to follow the advice given by 
Pr. Baillie. Whatever might have been 
the nature of Lord*Byron’s conduct to- 
wiu-ds me from the time of my marriage, 
vet, supposing him to he in a state of 
mental alienation, it was not for me, nor 
for any person of common humiyiity, to 
muni Test, at that moment, a sense of 
injury. On the day of my departure, 
and again on my arrival at Kirkby, 
Jan. 16th, 1 wrote to Lord Byron in a 
kind and cli€K*rfu! tone, according to 
thos<3 medical directions. The last letto 
w’sm circulated, and employed as a pre¬ 
text for the charge of my having been 
subHOijuentlv injiuenced to ‘ desert* my 
htjshiiiid. it has been argued, that I 
parted from J>ord Byron in perfect har¬ 
mony ; that feelings, incompatible with 
any deep sense of injury, had dictated 
the letter which I addressed to him; 
and that my sentiments must have been 
changed by persuasion and interference, 
when 1 was under the roof of my pa¬ 
rents.* Tnese assertions and inferences 
sire wholly destitute of foundation. 
When I arrived at Kirkby Mallory, 
mv parents were unacquainted with the 
existence of any causes likely to destroy 
my prospects of happiness; and when 
1 communicated to them the opinion 
which bad been formed conceming Lord 
^yron’s state of mind, they were most 
anxious to promote his restoration “by 
every means in their power, They_ as¬ 
sured those relations who were ’with 
him in London, that * they would de¬ 
mote their whole care and attenti^ to 
the alleviation of his malady,* and hoped 
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s 'te. raikice the arrde^eieenU for his 
covforti. cottld be. indticed to visit 
dime. Wim these inteiitioiiiB my mother 
wrote on the l^thi to Lord Byr6n, in- 
^ him to Kirkby Malloxy. She had 

^weys treated him with an affectionate 
oonmderathm and indulgence* which ex~ 
tended t«^very little peculiarity of his 
fMingg. Never did an irritating word 
escape her Ups in her w'hole intercourse 
with him. The accounts given me after 
I left Lord Byroni^, hj tlie persons in 
constant iutercoura||Mkh him, added to 
those doubts whnSjjfS^ad before tran¬ 
siently occurred to "my mind, as to the 
reality of the alleged disease ; and the 
reports of his medical attendant were far 
from establishing the existence of any 
thing like lunacy. Under th^s uncer¬ 
tain^, I deemed it right to communicate 
to my parents, tJmt if 1 were to consider 
Lord Byron's past conduct as that of a 
person of sound mind, nothing csnld 
induce me to return to him. It therefore 
appeared expedient, both to them and 
myself, to consult (he ablest advisers, 
For that object, and also to obtain still 
further information respecting the ap¬ 
pearances which seemed to indicate 
mental derangement, my motluT deter¬ 
mined to go to London. She was em¬ 
powered by me to take legal opinions 
on a written statement of mine, thongli 
I had then reasons for reHerving a ]>art 
of the case from the knowledge ev(*n of 
my father and mother. Beitig couvim^ed 
by the fesult of these iluluirie^, and by 
the tenor of Lord Byron's proceedings, 
that the notion of insanity was an illu¬ 
sion, I no longer hesitated to authorise 
such measures as wore lu'cessarv, in 
order to secure me from being ever 
again placed in his ])owpr. Conform¬ 
ably with this resolutioii, my father 
. wrote to him -on the iJd of February, to 
propose an amicable sepanition. ).ord 
Byron at first rejected this jwoposnl; 
but when it was distinctly notified to 
him, that if he persisted in his refusul, 
recourse must he had to legal measures, 
he agreed to sign a deed of j^eparation. 
•sUpon applying to Dr. Lubhington, who 
W’as intimately acquainted ith all the 
circumstances, to state in writing what 
he recollected upon .-idjtv.t, I re¬ 
ceived ftom him the following letter, hy* 
which it will be manifest that my mother 
cannot have been actuated by any hostile 
or ungenerous motives towards Lord 
Byron. 

“ * My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely 
upon the accuracy of my memory for the 
following statement. 1 wus originully, 
consulted by Lady Koel on your behalf, 
whilst you were in the country; the 
cireumStdaces detailed by her were such 
as justified a separation, but they were 
not of that aggravated description hs to 


render such a measure > tadispensabte. 
On Lady Noel’s representation, I deemed 
a reconciliation with Lord Byron practi¬ 
cable, and felt most sincerely a wdsh to 
aid in effecting it. There was not on 
Lady Noel’s part any ex^geration of 
the facts; nor, so far as icould per¬ 
ceive, anv determination to prevent a 
returi| to Lord Byron: certainly none 
was expressed when I spoke of a recon¬ 
ciliation. When you came to town in 
about a fortnight, or perhaps more, after 
my first intenriew wnth Lady Noel, I 
was for the first time informed by you 
of facts utterly unknown, as I have no 
doubt, to Sir Raljih and Lady NoeL 
On receiving this additional inforiDa- 
tion, inv opinion was entirely changed • 

I considered a reconciliation impossible. 
1 declared mv opinion, and added, that 
if such an idea should be entertained, 

I could not, either professionally or 
otherwise, take anv pari bmards effect¬ 
ing it. Believe iin*, \ery fai+hfullv 
vours, ‘ SiH’H. Li'khiviciun.’ 

Lmif George .Sti cef, ./uii.ol, 38i>0.' 

“ I have oidv to obseiv»*, that if the 
statements on which inv lepal advi.sers 
(the late Sir Samuel Boinillv and J)t. 
Busliingtou') formed tln ir opinions, wem 
false, the respousihilifv and the odium 
slioiild rest with me oulu. I trust tliat 
^he facts wliich 1 have here bnefiy re- 
cajutulated vill absolve iny father and 
mofluT from all accusutions with regard 
to tlie part they took in tin? separation 
between I ord IBron and myself. They 
lu ither orijiinated, instigated, nor Htf- 
vised, that 8e]nration ; and tiiey cannot 
be condemned lor having nfibrded to 
their daughti‘r tin* assistance and j>ro- 
tection which she claimed. There is no 
other near relative to vindicate their 
memory from insult. J am therefore 
compelled to break (he silence which 
I had hoped always to observe, and to 
solicit from the readers of Lord Byron’s 
life an ^impartial consider.ition of the 
te.stimony extdrted from me. 

“ A. 1. Non Bvron'.’' 

“ i/n»ncr UiH, Feb. 19, 18.*^). 

Such is the letter. Its publication 
has excited a warfare of a most edifying 
kind between two literary papers, w.th 
which respectable controversy we slifiU 
have nothing to do. VVe have higher 
•natter in hand. 

If. there be anybody who cates a 
farflang for Lord Byron’s reputation, 
the matter cannot end here. There 
are obvious reasons why we do not 
wish to be very minute in our in¬ 
quiries ; but some suggest themselves 
so naturally that we cannot avoid 
making them. 
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I. Lady Byri>n says tljat*Lord By¬ 
ron’s conduct towards ber, from the 
time of their marriage, was such as to 
induce her to conclude that lie was 
ill a state of mental alienation. This 
conclusion, it would appear, she had 
not come to in consequence of any 
acts of Lord Byron’s, apparent the 
world,—such as his affected diablerie, 
nis intrigue.*? with actresses, &.e. which, 
whether they were true or false, were 
sufficiently before the public; for she 
says that her ]nuents were iinarquamtcd 
with any causes likely to destroy her 
prospects of happiness at the time that 
she returned to their roof. They must 
have been blind and deaf, if they d id 
not know what was the gossip and 
prattle of every newspaper and maga¬ 
zine—the theme of every hack scTib- 
bier,pro or con, in the literary, or rather 
.sham-literary coteries of the kingdom. 

II. Lady Byron states that these 
acts, whatever they were, were of such 
a kind, that when she discovered 
they had not proceeded from msanit>, 
nothing could induce her lo return to 
her husband. What, then, could they ' 
have been? IIis conduct must have 
been jieculiar indeed; for in ordinary 
acts of violence, persons have more 
to dread from a madman than a man 
in his senses. There must be some¬ 
thing strange ni the business, when 
she contemplated associating herself 
with an insane man, with more com¬ 
placency than associating with Lord 
Byron, after “ the nature of his con¬ 
duct towards her since marriage,’' su])- 
]>osing him sane. 

III. This puzzle is still furtlier in¬ 
creased when we learn that J.ady H. 
had reason for reserving a part of her 
case from even her father and mothei. 
In common cases, a lady^ detirmined 
on separating from her husband, giies 
at once the strongest reasons for so 
doing to her relatives, — the (contrary 
practice is pursued liere. 

IV. Whatever it was that Lidy B. 
concealed from her •^laients, it mu.sl 
have Ixien the most material and ag¬ 
gravating part of the wliole business. 
Her father and mother were not avers*; 
to a reconciliation. Neither was ,l>r, 
Lushington, until this (whatever *11 
may be) was disclosed. The learne*! 
civilian says,—on receiving this ad¬ 
ditional information, ray opinion was 
entirely changed: 1 considered a re¬ 
conciliation impossible. 1 declared 
my opinion, and added, that if such 

vox., i. NO. in. 


an idea should t)e entertained, I coxiM 
not, either f^qfemonaliy or otherwise, 
take any part towards effecting it.’’ 

V. We do not pretend to. gucws 
what this secret tnay be; but tfmt at 
vvas not any thing which waS generally 
known to the public, in print at least, 
—that It was such as Lady B. con¬ 
cealed from her father and mother, 
and communicated only to her legal 
advisers,—that it a^ered their opinion 
the moment it 'fl^^jitieSrd, and made 
a practised civiliati tteclare, that, speak- 
irig professionally, it w'as an effectual 
bar to any reconciliation,—that lier 
lawyers, armed with tliis knowledge, 
induced I.K)rd Byron, by threats of 
legal measures, to consent to a deed 
<if se])aralion, which he had at first 
peremptorily refused,—that it was 
something which his lady could ex¬ 
cuse, or account for, on the score of 
insanity only,—and th^t i*^ deeply 
wounded her feelings;—all this is 
evident on the face of tlie letter. i 

The question, therefore, recurs,— 
What is it * 

It is dreadfully unpleasant to be 
obliged to dive into the private history 
of auy individual; but when a man's 
friend — (iod preseiwe us from such 
friends!—makes his life a matter of 
public notoriety, prints his private let¬ 
ters, ransacks his journals, priel into 
the privacies of his domestic conduct, 
and, without any regard whatever for 
the feelings of others, founds upon gar¬ 
bled documents and one-sided whis- 
p(;rs, matter of insult and outrage 
against every one connected with him, 
— the biographer is to be blamed- 

Hut what is this to Mr. Moore t He 


has answ*;re*l his purpose by publish¬ 
ing Loi<l Byron's Memoirs, as he once 
before answered a similar purpose, by 
destroying his lordship’s autobio¬ 
graphy— (Is it true that tlierc are at 
least a ilozen MS. copies of that book 
extant ' — one in the [lossession of 
Lady I-^irgliersh ?)—and he cares little 
how Jjady Byron is offended, or the 
memory of Lord Byron ex^iosed to 


fjuestiomngs such as tho.se we have 
above suggested. Wt; think the whole 


system of sii*;h Inography nauseous and' 
degrading to every body concerned ; 


but as it has been resorted to, the 
lAatter, as we have alrea*^ said, can¬ 
not rest here. If Lady B. cannot, or 
will not explain, the admirart^ of hts 


lordship ought to call for an CKpla- 
nation from Dr. Lushington. 


1 ¥ 
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RICHARD Taylor’s horne tooke.* 


Mk.fticRAAD Ta'ylob, ofShoe Lane, 
hstb just published a new edition of 
Hofne Tooke's Eirw which 

was for some time announced with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets. It 
was said that many and most import¬ 
ant additions were^ to be made from 
the author’s MSS.—^fltat the lacuna in 
the original were to be filled up — and 
that the editor would make several 
very material improvements in the 
work. We regret to state, that of these 
promises scarcely any have been kept. 

What Taylor has added from •him¬ 
self is merely rubbish. He defends 
Bruckner (the Cassander, who had 
attacked the Diversions of Purvey) 
against the severe strictures ofTooke, 
by the aid of extracts from Magazines, 
Reviews, and Registers, now gone the 
way of all waste paper—writes etymo¬ 
logies for ‘‘about" and “adown," which 
have been discussed already—makes a 
few lists of words beginning with /or, 
and ending in ing, all of which have 
been compiled before—and offers some 
fooleries, intended for wit, in answer 
to Dr. MuiTay and Mr. Feam, who, 
if they are to be laughed at, must be 
laught^ at by some more competent 
wag; and, if refuted seriously, must 
be refuted by some more competent 
scholar. On the whole, the thirty-four 
pages which Taylor has prefixed to 
the first volume of the Diversions of 
PxarUy are not worth thirty-four half 
farthings. If he had commented 
really upon Tooke, there was much to 
do. He would have had to exculpate 
his author from the charge of unlimited 
plagiarism, both of the theory on whi^h 
ms book is founded, and of the princi* 
pal examples by which that theory is 

3 ortea. He would have haa to 
in the unfounded attacks upon 
Jonnson, which are in their vgry es¬ 
sence (jontrary to the rule for dic¬ 
tionaries laid down by Tooke himself; 
and, still more, to have accounted for 
breaking down of his guide and 
philosopher, in what he himself ad¬ 
mitted to l^ the main object of the 
philosophical grammarian—'the defini¬ 


tion of the verb. “ In Engnsh,*^ s^ys 
Tooke, “ and ip all lan^ages, there 
are only two sort of words, which are 
necessary for the communication of 
our tlloughts, and they are noun and 
verb." There is not a grammarian of 
the set, no matter how ignorant, or how 
much soever insulted for his ignor¬ 
ance by Mr. Tooke, who has not said 
the same. He occupies himself very 
eflectually in defining and describing 
the noun, and is very successful in 
accounting for the various contrivances 
of language, which are usually ranked 
among the parts of speech ; but when 
he comes to what he allows to be the 
cmr —to the verb, we are put off, 
as follows. His worthy interlocutor 
says:— 

If you finish thus, you will leave me 
much unsatisfied ; nor shnll I think my¬ 
self fairly treated by you. 

** You have told me that a Verb is (as 
every word also must he) a Noun ; but 
you added, that it is also something more; 
and that the title of Verb was given to it 
on account of that distinguishing some¬ 
thing more than tlie mere Nouns convey. 
You have then proceeded to the simple 
Verb adjeciivedt and to the different od- 
jectived Moods^ and to the different ad- 
jectived Tenses of the verb. But you 
have not all the while explained to me 
what you mean by the naked simple 
Verb una^ectived. Nor have you ut¬ 
tered a single syllable concerning that 
sotnetking which the naked Verb unat¬ 
tended by Mood, Tense, Number, Person, 
and Gender (which last also some tan¬ 
kages add to it), signifies More or 
BesUies the mere Noun. 

“ What is the Verb? What ia that 
peculiar differential circumstance, which, 
added to the*-definitioB of a Noun, con¬ 
stitutes the Verb? 

“ Is the Verb, 1. ‘ Dictio variabilis, 
qute significat actionem aut passionom.' 

“Or, ‘ Dictio variabilis per modoa.’ 

“ Or, 5. ‘ Quod adaiguificat tempos 
sine casu.’ * 

“ Or, 4. ' Quod agere, pati, vel ease, 
significat.’ 

“ Or, 5. ‘ Nota rei sub tempore.’ 

“ Or, 6. ‘ Pars orationis prceoipua sine 
caail.’ 

“ Or, 7. ‘ An Assertion.' 


• Ewia nTi^ivrof, or, the Diversions if Purley, by John Home Xooke. A new 
a^^n, revised and corrected, by Richard Taylor, F.S.A., FX.fl. i with nuneroua 
addit&ona W the copy prepaid by the author for repubUoation. To whiph w 
annexed, his Letter to John Dunning, Esq. s voU. fire. London, m9. I’egg. 
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Or, 8. * Nihil significttns, et quasi 
nexus et copula, ut Terba ^ia quasi 
animaret.’ 

** Or, 9. ' Un mot declinable indeter- 
minatif.* 

** Or, 10. * Un mot qui presente a 
Vesprit un etre indetermine, desire 
seuiement par Tidee generale de l*exist* 
#nce sous une relation a une mMifica- 
tion.* 

» Or, 11, - 

To which Tooke answers; 

A truce, a truce.—I know jou are 
aot serious in laying tins trash before 
me ; for you could never yet for a mo- 
poent bear a negative or a <juasi in a 
definition. I perceive whither you would 
lead me ; but I am not in the humour at 
present to discuss with you the meaning 
of Mr. Harris’s—* Whatever a thing may 
Be, it must first of necessity Be, before 
it can possibly Be any thing et.se.' 
With which precious jargon he com¬ 
mences his account of the Verb. No, 
no. We will leave off here for the pre¬ 
sent. It is true that my evening is now 
fully come, and the night fast approach- 
ing; yet, if we shall have a tolerably 
lengthened twilight, we may still per¬ 
haps find time enough for a further con¬ 
versation on this subject: and finally, 
(if the times will hear it) to apply this 
system of language to all the different 
systems of metaphysical (i. e. verbal) 
imposture.” 

Now, Tooke’s twilight was length¬ 
ened considerably after he had written 
these lines — the times were quite 
ready to bear any thing he chose to 
have communicated upon the subject— 
in fact, it could have been communi¬ 
cated (if he knew it) in the quantity of 
time which he wasted in copying 
what be pleased to call trqphbut 
which, however, was certainly as good 
as any thing Ae, on his principle^, could 
have given, without dthiger of any 
kind; but the truth is, that in the 
course of his book he had held doc¬ 
trines so contradictory to any thing 
which he could, with any shew of rea¬ 
son, have adduced aUast, that he found 
it much more convenient to slink out 
of the scrape by such bullying as the 
above, than to fiice the difficulty. 
Taylor would have given us something 
worth reading, if, out of Horne ToOk^^ 
papers, he could have discovered what 
were his opinions on this confessedly 


the most difficult question in phi¬ 
losophical grammar [we mean philoso¬ 
phical grammar as conducted by gram¬ 
marians in general; and Tooke, a£'e^d 
as he is, seldom, if ever, when be 
ventures beyond what is set down 
for him in philosophy, escapes the 
reproach of Atliensaus, quoted by him¬ 
self*]; but, as it is, we have abso¬ 
lutely nothing. Tt .is amusing to see 
how the editorgoe^'Sut of his way to puff 
needlessly (p. X3^i.) a dull pamphlet 
of a Unitarian in disguise. We shall 
not assist the scheme by quoting the 
title of the stuff, or alluding to it more 
particularly. He has supplied a few 
notef^ scattered up and down—^very 
thinly indeed—for which (i. e, the thin-’ 
ness of the scattering) we feel obliged. 

What is added out of Tooke's stores 
is principally (if not altogether) in 
the way of additional examples from 
Gawan Douglas, and his other fa¬ 
vourite authorities. But to those who 
were acquainted with the original 
work, the principal object of curiosity 
was, what could have been the passages 
or words, which, in Tooke’s own wi- 
tioiis, were left in blank. “ The 
blanks” said he, in many of the 
pages, I must here [among the errata] 
place among the errors of the printer; 
for the words which should supply 
these blanks were as fair, as tfue, as 
honest, and as legal, as any other part 
of the book; and by them I should be 
very willing to stand or fall. He has 
printed for me thirty years, and never 
before hesitated at any word which I 
employedWe were, therefore, some¬ 
thing curious as to what were those 
tremendous words. Sadly were we 
disappointed — the blanks were no 
prizes. 

The most magnificent catch is the 
following. Tooke is lamenting ffie 
non-completion of a literaiy scheme 
imagined between him and G. Wake¬ 
field. ^ 

** it would, therefore, hi^e been 
hi some degree useful to the^ learned 
world, if the present system of this 
country had not, by a \shamrful periecu- 
tian, and a most unconstitutional, ilUgai, 
and cruel sentence, destroyed'] that vir¬ 
tuous and harmless good man, Mr. Oil- 
bert Wakefield. For^he had, shortly 
before his death, agreed with me to 


* 0^ arnttCf rm Af rS, slf ph ^raev, nfSsf mv m tA 

[It was no bad observation of one of our fnende, that, except 
the physicians, the greatest fools going are the grammarians. ] ' t 
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ii^iert((ke«in pomuneti^ *,di«ji^pn {uid 
Bep^nJaon pf the iJitin too^e into Wo 

p*.£arpraci% 

all that could be clearly shewn to be 
amik ; Mid, in other division, all 
that’ could <^fenrly shewn to be of 
Northertfa^CtraotaoA. And I cannot for- 
btermentiomng-to you this circumstance, 
not to retvivo your grief for the loss of 
a valuable man, who deserved [^reward 
rather than punishment'], but because, he 
being dead, and speedily to follow 
him, you may perhaps excite and en¬ 
courage some other persons more ca¬ 
pable to exOcnte a plan, whicli would be 
so useful to' 3 ’^ouT favourite etymological 
amui^ement. *1 say, you must encourage 
them; for there appears no encourage¬ 
ment in this country at present for 
the invention of new taxes and new penal¬ 
ties, for spies and informers], whicli swarm 
amongst us as numerously as our volun¬ 
teers [in this our present state of sif^e] ; 
with this advantage, that none ol’ the 
former, [neither taxes, nor penattiVs, nor 
spies,] are ever rejected on account of 
their principles. 

** Good God! This country [in a 
state of siege] /- -W hat cannot an [oh- 
sti/nate system (^'despotism and corruption] 
achieve! America, [Ireland,] Corsica, 
Hanover, with all our ancient depend¬ 
ents, friends and allies, [All lost, All 
gone /] And in how short a time ! And 
the inhabitants of this little [ persecuted 
and plundered] island (the only remain¬ 
ing spat) [n 4 nv in a state (f siege!] Be¬ 
sieged collectively by France from with¬ 
out : [and each individual at home, more, 
dis^acefulty and daily besieged] in his 
bouse by swarms of [toi collectors, as¬ 
sessors, and supervisors, armed v^ith de¬ 
grading lists, to he signed under precipi¬ 
tated and enstutring penalties;] whilst his 
growing rents, like the goods of an in¬ 
solvent trader, are [prematurely attach¬ 
ed] in the hands of his [harassed tenants,] 
who now suddenly find that they too 
have a new and additional rent, beyoAd 
their agreement, to pay to a new and 
unforeseen landlord. 

'■F.—Turn your thoughts from this 
subject. Get out of the way of this vast 
rolhng mass, which might 0 Aai}fr have 
beeil atoped at Uie verge of the preci¬ 
pice, hot iBUETt now roll to the bottom* 
Why should it crush you unprofitably 
in its course ? [The die m certainly cast, 
although we had not a foreign enema in 
thewt^td^Y* 

We may reimwk, in passing, that 
though Tooke hla the acuteness which 
would have been serviceable in such a 
work as is here sketched put, smd 
Wakefield the dull industry suite,d 
for any kind of literary cart-hoise 


$ Toqtke, 

labour^ neither had the knowledge; 
and if they, had veatuced upon it, rnty 
would not have proceeded together a 
single page without laying thamselves 
open to as much jest and ribaldry as it 
is the lancy of Home Tooke to pour 
upon Doctor Johnson., But, in apoliti¬ 
cal p<|int of view, what can be more me¬ 
lancholy than the affectation of pretend¬ 
ing to think that the omitted woras(which 
we have marked in italics) could excite 
the choler of any government wliatever ? 
Why, at die time the book was pub¬ 
lished, the Aioming CAromc/e was every 
morning of its existence teeming with 
matter ten times as libellous, with 
perfect impunity. Besides, is it not 
the shallowest of nonsense? We got 
through that war, in which we were in 
a state of siege, triumphantly: we beat 
^ nd trampled upon all those whomTooke 
aiul his honest co-dia1ogiKt pronounced 
to be invincible. The tax collectors, 
and the other formidable myrmidons of 
finance, did us no permanent mischief. 
We escaped them all to be assailed by 
a direr foe in the shape of liberal policy 
(to do Tooke Justice, he would have 
utterly despised the political-economy 
gang) ; and the die was not then cast, 
nor is it now, unless we consent to put 
the box into the hands of those who 
opposed the principles which are here 
inculcated or insinuated. 

Again: 

“ Lord —therefore means High>‘bom, 
or of an Exalted Origin* With this ex- 
jilanation of the word, you will perceive, 
that [Aingx] can no more make a lord 
than they can make a Traitor, They 
may indeed place a Thiifmd. a Traitor 
amongst lords, and destrov an innocent 
and mer^orious man as a Traitor. But 
the theft and treachery of the one, and 
the iDjy>cence and merits of the other, 
together with the infamy of thus mai- 
assorting them, are far beyond the reach 
and power of any [feings] to do away*” 

This, Tooke’s honest printer, who 
rinted for him for thirty years, without 
esitating at any^ word of his writing, 
was afraid to print without omitting 
the bracketted word “ kings.” How 
squeamish! Why, it was said by the 
very pink and pattern of royalty, a cen¬ 
tury and a half before, even by Louis 
Quatorze himself, who declared that 
be could make a duke, but that it be¬ 
longed to God to make a gentleman. 

One more extract, and we are done* 
We have then given the jewels of the 
book. After quoting, under the word 
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ihrotidf a decree of King Athelstane, 
pnUed ■iti Iby tbe heed and shouldeis as 
usuid^mking provision for a particular 
claaa oftlie poor (that particular class 
whi<di is now represented by the per¬ 
sons on the pension list), his honest 
collocutor is made to say : 

^'F.—Yes. I see the meaning of shk^vd; 
but I see something besides, worth more 
than the meaning of any word — 
him babbalS!—What, Doubt whether 
an Englishman could be found so poor 
us to accept this bounty ! Good God ! 
Were Englishmen ever such a people 
as this 1 Had they ever such kings ? 
And had their kings such counsellors I 
And was this tbe manner of providing 
(not out of any taxes, but out of the 
king's own estate) for a poor English¬ 
man, if 0 ¥i£ could be found, who would 
accept such provision 1 Was tliis my 
country ? And is tliis my country ? 

*' H.—Oh, this was many ages ago. 
l^ng before the reign of Messrs. \_FUt^ 
and [Dundas]. Long before the doctrine 
was in vogue, or dreamed of, which has 
made so many small men great (small in 
every sense of the word): J mean the 
[traitorous doctrine of giving ujt our last 
guinea to secure a remaining sixpence; and 
the most precious of' our rights, in order to 
secure the miserable rest :] like pulling 
out the stones of an arch (and the key¬ 
stone amongst them) to render the eai- 
hce the stronger ; or surrendering all 
our strong bolds to an enemy, that the 
rest of the country may enjoy die greater 
necurity. 

But a truce with politics, if you 
please. The business of this country, 
believe me, is settled. We have no 
more to give Up, until some [Chancellor 
if the Exchequer^ shall find out that 


a desiderateim nf'a tebstiuite 
, «• he has a)^e#dy discovered « 
substitute for money.* ** ’ 

These are absolutely the very best 
things, we can find ; and poor are they 
indeed I It was a fancy among die 
reformers of Tooke’s day, and it still 
lingers among the ignorant members 
of that fraternity, to puff off the days 
of the Anglo-Saxon^ or indeed any 
other days, as golden in comp^son 
with the miserable tyranny of Geocge 
the Third. Henoe we have the respect¬ 
able F. bawling about such kings, and 
such counsellors, as Athplstane and 
his cabinet; and contrasting the hap¬ 
piness ^of the people, to whom were 
dealt fortft iiij peninjap an*o pcpuo 
pop uwelf moD)>a aelc seap,” with'tbe 
wretchedness of those who were called 
upon* to deliver up their guineas. It 
did not agree with Tooke’s scheme, or 
that of the honest man concerned with 
him, to consider how many famines, 
plagues, civil wars, and foreign inva¬ 
sions — how many, in short, of all the 
evils of savage life, which was the life 
of the court and country of King Athel- 
stane, occurred in that panegyrised 
period. The skirmishes of kites and 
crows, says Milton, are as well worth 
description as the wars and battles of 
the heptarchy. He might have added, 
of all the Anglo-Saxon times; ad!i the 
laws of the kites and crows are just 
as well worth studying as those of 
Apdr^anecymnj. The ignoiunt only, 
we repeat, now talk this stuff: it once 
passed current as something very fine. 
Even Johnson said : 


“ A single jail in Alfred's happy reign 
Could half Aie nation's criminals contain. 

Stem Justice then, withou/L constraint adored. 

Held hj[gh th« lifted scales’ but sheathed the slvord.” 


In this happy reign, if Dr. Johnson 
had looked abaut him, he would have 
seeQ that England was studded with 
prisons, and that stem Justice, so much 
adored, was in the hgbit of beading 
and hanging in all directions—even to 


such a degree as to hang forty-four 
judges in one year. The account of 
the getting rid of these gentlemen in the 
happy rgign^ and the reasons why, are 
so pleasantly given in Le Myrrmr den 
Justices, that we squeeze it into a note.* 


* '* Abusion est que Justices et lour Ministres que ocoient la gent per faux 
Judgment ne aont destruits al foer de autres Homicides. Que lit le Boy Alfred que 
fist pendre 44 Justices en un An, tant came homicides, par lour faux judgments. 

** II pendist Darling pur ceo que il avoit Judge Sidulf a la mozt wp larettreit de 
Kdulfe son fits, que puis s'aoquita del fait prinppal. w 

11 pen^st Segnar que avoit Judge TJIfe, a la mort apres sufiisantecquitaaoe. 

*' 11 pendist Cadwine pur ceo que 11 Judgejost Hachwy a la mort sans le Assent 
des toutes les Jurore, en Gas ou il soy estoiet mise en le Jnree de xii. homes, ,et pur 
que les trois le voilent salver encoutre les neuf cyremov Cadwin les trois autres 
en queux cost (iachwy ne se mist nient. 



564 RieKurd Taplor^s Home Tdoke> [Ajjiri!, 


The Kieer'abottt Pitt't diiicoveiy of a 
eabetkiite for monev laav be easOJ^ 
paased by—^tbe qtrimon of currency is 
Ifot to be discuieed in a passing para- 
gmh on pbilotogy. 

liiese^ uketf are the best specimens of 
the reatta^Hated paragraphs and words 
iittt to' be wdiispered, that we can dis¬ 


cover. Truly wt tnay eall tfau new 
edition, what Evans calls Falstafl^ 
boy, most dishonest and paltry.*' 
It is eked out by a reprint of Tobke's 
letter to Dunning, wdiich is, indeed, a 
piece of supererogatory industi^; for 
eve^ word that letter contained of the 
sligftest importance is already incor- 


* ‘ ^ I 

n pendist Cpel pur ceo que il Judges Ive a la xnoxt quant foil arragee. 

*' tl pendist Malme pur ceo que il Judgea Prat a la mort pur faux Cognisance 
que il fit de felony per sperans. 

11 pendist Athulf pur ceo que il fit pendre Copping uvant le Age de xxi. Ans. 

*' 11 pendist Marices pur ceo que il Judgeaat During a la mort per xii, nient 
Jurees. • 

** Il pendist Ostline pur ceo que il Jugea Seaman a la mort per vicious gaitant 
foondne eur faux suggestion que#uppose celle Seaman ee 1u person per le ganrant 
egnS'Ceo que il y’estat. 

** Il pendist Billing pur ceo que il Jngeast Leston a la mort per fraud en oeate 
ipaniere. 11 <lit al people sees touts Jus forsque cestuy que occist le home, et pur 
oeo que Leston ne s’assist my ovesque les autres il comanda de mesme pendre, et dit 
que Basest assets, la conust quaut il ne aoy assist. 

** Il pendist Seafoule pur ceo que il Judgea Ording a la mort, come non 
respondus. 

** Il pendist Thurston pur ceo que il Jugea Thurgner a la mort p verdict da 
Enquest, prise de office sans sa mise. 

** 11 pscqdist Athelston pur ceo que il Jugea Herbert a la mort pur peche mortel. 

** 11 phhdist Rombold pur ceo que il Judgea Lescbild a la mort, en cas nient 
notoire sans Appeals, et sans enditement. 

** 11 pendist Kolfe pur ceo que il Judgeast Dunston a la morte pur escape de 
prison. 

. ** Il pendist Frebernepur ceo que il Ju<lgea Harpin a la mort ou les Jurors furent 
an dotttes de lour verdit, car en doutes doit lun eins ceo salver que damner. 

V II pendist Seabrigbt que Judgea Atbebbrus a la mort pur ceo que il fauxa mie 
une ^ en &ux Judgment mortelle. 

** Il pendist lime, pur ceo que il salva Tristram le Viscount de la mort ^e avoit 
prise a] oeps le Roy, de sicome de enterprise de le auter contra son gree, et Robbery 
n'ad nul difference. 

“ 11 pendist Arnold pur ceo que il salva Bailiff's que robberont le gent p Colour 
de distresses dount ascuns per Naams aliens, et ascun p Extortion de fines, ^sicome 
perenter Extortion de fine, de torcevous Naem relesser, et Robbery ; n’ad nul dif¬ 
ference. 


** n pendist Erkinwald pur ceo que il pendist Frankling, pur nul autre desert, 
ipes pur ceo que il enseigna a celuy que luy vanquisht per battaile mortelle adire 
que la Mort de Cravante. « 

, 11 pendist Bermond pur ceo que il fist couper Ttest* Garbolt per son Judgment 

en Anghterre per tant que il fuist U^ge en Ireltqid. 

, ** 11 penf^t Alkman pur ceo que il salva Cateman, *per colour de disseisin que 
foil atl^te de Hamsockne. 

Zl pendist Saxmond pur ceo que il pendist Barrold en Angliterre ou le bre’ le 
Rpy court pur fait que il fiat en mesme u texre, ou le bre’ le Roy ne Court mye. 

.XI p^dist Alflet pur c^o il Jugeast un Clerk a la mort, de que il ne poit 

^gpiaans. ^ 

^VlB^pendistpiton que avoit adjudge Hunting a la mort ;^r ceo que il fist fomier 
le Jugement avant le quarrantisme Jour pendant 1* appele p br^ de faux Judgment 
dsyut le Roy. 

11 pendmt Pilling pur ceo que il fiat prendre Eldons q occist une home per 
mif^eaoe. 

** Ti pendist Oswin pur ceo que il adjudges Fulcher a la mcnrt, hors de 
Qonsistone. ^ 

. ,**11 pendisniuclin pur ceo que pendist Helgrave per garrant del luditement 
nemy especial. 

, P pendut Home pur c^o que il pendist Simin, per Jours defendue., 

, .,**Ppendkt Wolmer pur,ceo que il Judgea Graunte a la mort per colqur de 
Larceny de chose que il avoit resceve per title de baile. 

Il pendist Therberne pur ceo qne il Os»got » la mort pur fnit Honnt il 
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poratedinth« JpfveriHiins^ Pur/e^. In neniua^ oamt being, applet. ;p9 

Hh^mceptih^ sligktaugmentation of Shakespeare applies it, as afrijeod ptf 

a blared pagw of paper (which, to the people;ana throughout,he isma^ 

be sure, makes its due impreasiou in the echo of sentimej^ bumiag with 

the price of the hook), there is nothing indignation against those who opposed 

whaler contained in Mr. Ta^br^ what Horne Tpoke described as the 

edidon of Home Tooke, which is of liberties of the pet^le* Wfhayesince 

the smallest consequence; and those learned that this virtuous ^rson came 

hundred pi^es are idle enough in all into Parliament for a sum of four 

conscience. thousand pounds, paid to the trustee of 

We cannot conclude, however, with- a minor; which transaction' he hbught 

out sapng a few words as to the forward in after-years in the hope diat 

honourable gentleman who figures as he might bully the money back agmn 

co-dialogist with Home Tooke. He into his own pocket, by intimidating 

appears in the first volume by the the patron of the borough by the fears 

initial of his surname, B; in the se- of exposure. We know\hat he got 

cond by that of his Christian name, F; into St^Stephen’s, at the veiy time that 

and the second line of the second this work bf Tooke's was published, by 

volume gives us his name at length,— means of cormption, for baser than 

“ Cantantes, my ^ dear Bvrdetty minus any of the tricks that sent Sir Manasseh 

via leedit.*' In fact, the gentleman Masseh Lopez into jail; and that he 

discussing grammar with Home Tooke now enjoys his seat by the virtue of 

is Sir Francis BurdettjM.P. for West- bribeiy, distributed among the most 

minster. rascally and shabby constituency in 

Praises to this estimable patriot all England. WAkno^the man; but 

abound I He is a person whose what would Tooke have jWdt who, 

application, opportunities, extensive with all his foults, was an jSi^ishmaa 

reading, acknowledged abilities, and ofone sect of the school of William 11I.< 

universal learnings enable him to in- and Queen Elizabeth—of that sdiool 

form us of all that the ancients have from which alone tme English feeling 

left, or the modems have written ” is to be looked for—what would he 

(Vol. i. p. 11); and elsewhere (Vol. ii. have said to Burdett’s abandonment 

p. 2), one from whom the author will of the principles of Locke whom I 

never difter much in actions, wishes, reverence on this side of idolatry'*)— 

or opinions. Farther on, he is a Me- what woiUd he have thought of his 

estoit aval acquite vers xnesme Tactor, le quel acquitance il tendist de averror per- 
juree, et pur ceo que il ne voloit averrer per Record, ne voloit Therbeme allower le 
acquitance, que il tendist. 

** 11 pendist Wolstoii pur ceo que il avoit Jugea Hubert al a mort a la suite le 
Roy pur fait que Hubert conus, et dount le Roy luy avoit pardon sa suite, mes il 
eut avoit nul Chre de quel pardon nequidant il voucha le Roy a garrant et oustre ceo 
de tendre de averrer per le enrolliftent de la Chaunce^. 

11 pendist Oslntel pur ceo que il judgea, Cutfinge a la mort per Record de 
Coroner ou per Replication allowaUe ne lui tiet lieu. 

Et fuit le Case del, Cubing fuit prise et paine tant que il conust d’ avwj>eo|ie 
mortelment, et ceo pur ce quite de sa paine. Et Oskitel luy Judger a la m^pur 
sa Confession que il avoit fait al Coroner sans trier la veritie de la paine, el del fw, 
et oustre ceo fist prendre Coroners et Ministres Accessories qui pextdent la gents, 
et touts C 0 UX que puissent le foux j udgment aver dis{prbe et ne Ida diaturberent en 
toute points ou les justiqps fueront pendues ; Car il pendust trestouts les judgqs que 
il poiet attaindre que avoient faussement salve %ome culpable de la morte ou fousse- 
ment pend gents centre droit, on a ascun reasonable Exception. 

** 11 pendist les suitors C^evot, pur ceo qu* ils avient Judge un home a la mtirt 
en Case nient notoire, tout eut fait il culpable, oar ceux pe poient Judger nulla 
ftealme forsque le Roy ou sea Comissaires forsprise ceux Seiinieurs en que fiens les 
bres le Roy ne courent nient. • 

“ 11 pendist les suitors d* Dorcester pur ceo que Us Judgeren^ipin home a la 
mort per Jurora de lour franchise pur felony qtfe il fist en le forrein, et dount ils ne 
puissent oonustre par la forrainte. 

** Il pan^st les suitors d* Cirencestre pur ceo qua ils ratiendront tant un home 
en prison que se voiloit aequiter p forreins, ou il duist aver peche feUmionsament 
isnque il morust en Prison.** 



mhtH^d Ttiylor'i Home Tooke. 


acoes^lion to the ** ihore ^wretched 
tnumifieTy of and popery * 

S ^ol. it. p. 43)^i>r what would he, 
e deftmmt ©f die liberty of the press, 
4htt ttjdtolde^ pt the privilege of writing 
iiidst Mve said of Sir 

, nrihK^'|9l|^ defence of Sir James 

l^rlett for prosecuting, in a time of 
TOofo^d peaee, When no dangers 
rareatened ,the country, at home or 
dbroa^, strictures upon the Prime 
Minister of 1830, which were trifles 
when compared to those that, in the 
days of the publication of the 

excited the anger, or the 
fears of a government in all the agbuy 
of the French Revolution? ^ • 

What would Tooke have said ? Per¬ 
haps, like all pseudo patriots, he might 
have proved to be as mere alicL^ittle 
as his pupil, Burdett. These men, in 
feet, have no fixed principles—they 
are ^uflled about by the rascality of 
the hour/*'turning with the infallible 
monsoon of baseness—steady to that 
one wipAi^But if a better spirit ruled, 
heWjpuM mtve denounced the partisan 
of w press-persecuting Scarlett, and 
conmmned the ally of those, who, from 
filthy fear, broke in upon the constitu¬ 
tion framed by Somers, Locke, and 
Newton. Would not he have despised 
those who preached “ the traitorous 
doctnne of giving up our last guinea 
to secure a remaining sixp^ce ; and 
the most precious of our rights, in 
order to secure the miserable rest. 
Like pulling out the stones of an arch 
(and the key-stone amongst them) to 


render the edifice' the strofi^r; or sur¬ 
rendering £dl our strongholds to an 
enemy, that tlie rest of the coutttry 
may enjoy the greater security ?" ■- 

This has been done. The conse¬ 
quence is yet to come. If it was Cor¬ 
rect to have carried the Roman CktboliO 
queition, it can hardly be thought that 
the manner in which it was carried, efr 
the reasons assigned for it, were calcu- 
alted to exalt the movers and patrons 
of the measure. Tliey gave up wliat 
they had for years described to be the 
most precious of our rights, on the 
plea that it would preserve, the rest— 
they surrendered what for all their lives 
they had sworn to be our chief strong¬ 
hold, in order that the rest of the 
country should enjoy the greater se¬ 
curity. To have been consistent, Tooke 
must have contemned such pretences, 
and the apostates who advocated them. 

But enough. Menenius is suffi¬ 
ciently known. The belly, in one 
shape or another, is to be rewarded 
for the subserviency of the member. 
We no notion of talking^party 
polilfe* when we l^aii this article ; 
but so it is. Incline, then—IVlr 
Taylor has given ug a poor thing: an 
edition of the DivefAvalis of Pur/cy, in 
a small type, and ajudicious squeezing 
of the authorities (we would not cut 
out a word of his politics, for they are 
divening enough in their own way) 
would be worth buying at 35. 6d.; but, 
in its present .shape, it must be (as it 
is) unsaleable. 


SONNET. 

^ How natural boyhood loiters on its way*! 

Reading the brook, the grass, the hedge-row flowers; 
Praising all changes of the changing day, 

Aud lost amongst the flattering fleeting hours; 

And then Arrfbitbn comes, who is a gf^ 

(Sprung from below), ajid War flies raging by. 

And Man scarce notes earth’s brooks or flowering sod, 
And careth nought for all the azure sky:— 

At last, white wintered men steal forth, and dream 
()f moneyed hoards, of bargaias lost and sold ; 

Save some few who ’wake to q nobler theme; 

soaring o’er the trodden path of gold, 

Read once more (but more wisely) sky and sti*eann, 

Or dwell on mighty volumes grave and old! , 


J. B- 
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graphy. By J. Hienncn, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of the Principles of Military 
Surgery. Edited by his son, Dr. John 
Hennen. 8 vo. 

Turoi 0(;v. 

Acastoris Remedies for the Church in 
Danger. 8 vo. 

Moreliead’s Dialogues on l^ligion. 
8 vo. 

Andrews* Sermons on Prayer. 8 vo. 

Sermons against Uuiversal*l^urdJh,&c. 
By Dr. A. Thompson. 12 mo. 

The Veracity of the Five Books of 
Moses, argued Yjroin undesigned Coinci¬ 
dences to be found in them, when com¬ 
pared in their several parts. By the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt, Fellaw of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Post 8 vo. 

Blunt's Veracity of the Book of Moses. 
Crown 8 vo. 

A Series of the Most Esteemed Di¬ 
vines of the Church of England; wit^ 
Lives of each Autlior, Arguineuts to each 
^'ermon or Discourse, Notes, &c. By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D., of Emmanuel 
College, Examining Chaplain to the Bp. 
of Petei^orough, and late Christian Ad¬ 
vocate in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. 1 . 

VOL. 1. NO. TIL 


An Abridgement of the - R«y. H. 
Soames's History of the Eeformation of 
the Church of England. ISmo: , ^ 

LAW. 

Atkinson’s Forms of Convejhqicing. 

Swan on Ecclesiastical Courts." Svo. 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

Gertrude, a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. 2 vols. post 8 vo. 

'I'he Exclusives; a Novfth 3d edition. 
3 vols. i 2mo. , 

The •Manners of the Day; a Novel. 
3 vols. small 8 vo. 

POETRY, DRAMA, Ac. 

D<^ceut into Hell; a Poem. 8 vo, ^ 

Pilgrim of the Hebrides. By tlie Au¬ 
thor of Three Days at Killamey. . 8 vo. 

* Tiie Traveller's Lay; a P(]®pn. Writ¬ 
ten during a Tour on the CoTOnent. By 
Thomas Maude, Hfeq, A.M., Oxon. 

^Eseliyli Traga'dia* Sepjteto. Cum 
Fragments et Indicihus, ^ lUec^suit 
Ruas(|iie Notulas adjecit. Juc. Snole- 
field, M.A., Coll. S.S. Trin. nuper ^Ic'ius, 
et Gra*c 5 »r, J^iterarum Prof. Regius. 8 vo. 

The S(*coiid Edition of the Loves of 
,tlie Poets. By Airs. Jameson, Authoress 
of the Diary of an Enuuy 6 e. 2 vols. 
post 8 vo. • 

Prayer ; a Poem. By Frederick Ed- 
ward.s. post 8 vo. 

The Second \'olume of Mr. Ather- 
Btone’s Fall of Nineveh. 

A IVletrical Version of the Psalms of 
David, adapted for Dlviue Service in 
Churciies and Chapels, by Wm. Wrang- 
ham, Esq. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annals'of the Poor. By the late Rev. 
Legh Richmond, A.AT., Rector of Pur¬ 
vey, Bedfordshire. A new edition, en¬ 
larged and illustrated; with 
diictory Sketch of the Author, by the 
Rev. John Ayre, M.A. Royal 32mir. 

Berner’s University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. HI# BTvo. 

A new Edition of the Principles of 
Political Economy; greatly enlarged. 
By J. R. McCulloch, Esq., Professor of 
Political Economy to the London Uni¬ 
versity. 8 vo, 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the 
Mining Ordinances of Spain. Translateif 
from the Spanish. By Richard Heath- 
fiefd, Esq., of Lincoln’s lun, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8 vo. 

The Works of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, complete, with General 
Index. 16 vols. 8 vo. 

G C 
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Literary Intelligence, 



An Autbeutic Account of Mr* Can- 
ning^’s Policy with reapect to the Conati^ 
tutional Charter of Portugal, in Reply to 
** Observationa on the Papers laid betbre 
Parliament.*’ Supposed to be written 
under the immediate superintendence of 
Viscountess Canning. 

TBAVEtS, VOYAGES, 4cc. 

Dobell's Travels iu Kamtschiitka. ^ 
▼ols. 8vo. 

Ihb Modern Tniveller; being a De¬ 
scription, Geographical, Historical, and 
Topogiaphical, of tlio various Countries 
of the Globe, liy Josiah.Conder. This 
popular work is at length completed, in 
so vols., with numerous Maps and £n- 
^ravings. . 

Narrative of a Tour through some 
Parts of the Turkish Empire. By John 
Fuller, Esq. 8vo, with a Map. 

Cailli^, Voyage a 1’imbuctou. Paris 
edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


A Journey through Norway, Lapland, 
and Part of Sweden; with some Remarks 
on the Geology uf the Country, its Cli¬ 
mate and Scenery, the Ascents of some 
of its principal Mountains, the present 
political Relations of the Tw'o Countries, 
Statistical Tables, Meteorological Ob- 
servrtions, &.c. By the Rev. Robert 
EveXist, M.M.F.G. 8vo. 

A Picture of Greece, comprising the 
Personsd Narrative of Travels in that 
interesting Couniry. By James Emer¬ 
son, Es(|., Count Pecchio, and W. H. 
Humphreys, Esq. ^ vols. post 8vo. 

Letters from the Aegean, comprising 
an interesting Aitcount of tlie Greek 
Islands. By J. Emerson, Esq. 2 vols. 
6vo, with Map and Engravings. 

Lieutenant Hardy’s Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico, in 18Si6, ISST", and 
18!28. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map of Sonora 

and the Gulf of California, and numerous 
lllusuations. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


aatertly will be published, in 1 vol. 
8vo, An Essay on Superstitijm ; being an 
Inquiry into the Eflects of I’hysical in¬ 
fluence on tlie Mind, in the production 
of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other 
supernatural Appeurances. By W. Newn- 
ham,^FaK|., Author of a Tribute of Sym¬ 
pathy ; the Principles of Pliysical, In¬ 
tellectual, Moral, and Religi^s Educa¬ 
tion, &c. 6ic. 

The Rev. George Croly has announced 
his intention of shortly jmblishing a 
** History of the Jews, in Ancient and 
Modern I'iroes.” 

Twelve Sermons, brief and exjilana- 
tory. By the Rev. E. S. Appleyard, 
B.A., late of Caius College, Cambridge. 
1 vol. l^mo. 

Mr. Edward Augustus Domeier is 
pr®paMg for publication a descriptive 
Road Book, for the use of Travellers in 
Germany. 

Ranulph de Rohais; a Romance of 
the Twelfth Century. By the Author of 
Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean, 
4 vols. post 8vo. 

Four Years* Residence in the West 
Indies; illustrated wuth seven litho¬ 
graphic Engravings. By F. W. N. 
Bayley, Esq. 

Four Discourses : —On the Extent of 
the Sacrifice of Christ—On the Nature 
of that Faith which secures Oie Blessifig 
of Redemption—On Christian Assur¬ 
ance—and on the Sealing of the Holy 
Spirit, with the danger of grieving that 
Divine Agent. By W'ilUam Hull. 


Hie Brunswick ; a Poem, in Three 
Cantos, 'riiird edition, with consider¬ 
able Additions. 

Nearly readv,‘The Game of Life; a 
Novel. 

Six Lectures on Idberality and Expe¬ 
dience. By the Rev. J. Grant, A.M., 
minister of Kentish Towui Chapel. 

Mr. St.ipleton, late private Secretary 
to the Right Hon. George Canning, has 
announced his iutonlion of publishing, 
in the course of tlie present month, the 
Political Life of the Right Hon. Gentle¬ 
man, from his Acceptance of the Seals 
of the Foreif'n Department, in Septem¬ 
ber 18^, to the Period of his Death, in 
Aiigusri8;27 ; together with a short Re¬ 
view of Foreign AfFwirs subseijuently to 
that rt/ent.^ 3 vols. 8vo, 

The History and Antiquities of Bristol 
Catliedral. By John Britton, F.A.S., 
&c. Illustrated with 11 Engravings. 
1 vol. medium 4to, and imjierial 4to. 

Rideigh and his Times. By Mrs. 
A. T.'J homson,Author of Memoirs of 
Henry the Eighth. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 

'J’he Life and Correspondence of Ad¬ 
miral Juord Rodney is in the press. 'The 
controversy about the breaking of the 
line has Ijustened this publication, which 
lias long been in preparation by a mem¬ 
ber of the family. I'he work, it is sup¬ 
posed, will form a source of not less 
valuable information and instruction than 
the Life and Letters of Lord Colling- 
wood. 
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Dunne the present month will appear, 
Landscape lllastrations of the Wa- 
issdUy Novels. 

Sir Etbelbert; or. the Dissolution of 
Monasteries. By the Author of Santo 
Sebastiano, .3 vols. l^mo. 

Fiction without Romance; or, the 

Locket Watch : a Novel. By Mrs. Po- 
lack. j 

I’he Oxford English Prize Essays ; 
now first coUected, The Earl of Elclou, 
Mr, Griittan, Lord Sidmouth, Bishops 
Burgess, Coplostone, Heber, and Maut, 
Professors Milman, Stindford, and Ro¬ 
bertson, Hev. R. VV hivtely, &c., are 

amongst the autliors. 

l*uit hirst, ofa new, greatly itnproved, 
and cheap edi(ion of the Encyclopajdia 
Britnnnica. bein^ the Seventh, inclu<ling 
the recent Supplement to tiiat Woik, 
with Prehminjirv Dissertations oi> the 
History of the Sciences. IW the late 
Professors Stewart and Phiyfuir, and bv 
the Rif>ht Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, 
and J^rofessor Leslie. Illustrated with 
a new set of Engravings on Steel. To 
be published in Monthly Ihirts, and 
completed in ^0 vols. 4to, Edited by 
Professor Nnpic»r. 

Shortly will he published, Part I. of 
a New Series of Pompeii. Pompeiana : 
the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments 
of Pompeii. By Sir William Oell, M.A. 
F.R.S. K.S.A. j.o be completed in about 
twelve Parts, forming two volumes. 

No. XXX. of Paris and its Environs; 
displayed in a Series of Picturcsrjue 
Views, from original Drawings, tak<*n 
expressly fortius work, under the direc¬ 
tion of A. Pugin, Es(j. The Engravings 
executed under the superintendence of 
Mr, ('harles Heath. 

Two Volumes of Burckliardt’s works, 
in addition to the three already pub¬ 
lished, which will complete the literary 
labours of that celebrated traveller ; one 
being the result of his residence among 
those extraordinary people thtjPBedouins 
and Wahabys of Arabia; the other an 
illustration of the remar^ble •ustoms, 
manners, and opinions of the modern 
Egyptians, derived from their own pro¬ 
verbial sayings current at Cairo, where 
the author died. I’hese volumes, we 
doubt not, are, like nil Burckhardt’s 
works, replete with carious and authen¬ 
tic information, and will afford a multi¬ 
plicity of interesting and entertaining 
anecdotes. 

Mr. Macfarhme, who is knowm to the 
public by bis work on Turkey, has just 
completed a Tale, entitled “ The Aiihe- 
nians the scene of which is laid on 
the banks of the Bosphorus. From the 
author's residence in these parts, we hope 
for characteristio illustrations of Arme¬ 
nian and Turkish life. 


Anecdotical Keminiscences of distin¬ 
guished Literary and Political Charac¬ 
ters ; with Autographs. By Leigh Cliffe, 
Esq., Author of ** Parga,” ** Margaret 
Coryton," &c. 1 yol. fcap. 8vo. 

Derwentwater; aTale of 171^. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

Tlie Doom of Devorgoil; a Melo¬ 
drama. Also, Aucbindrane, or the Ayr¬ 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 

By subscription, Frederick von Schle- 
gel’s Philosophy of History; with an 
In.storical and critical Notice of the Au¬ 
thor, and of German Literature generally, 
By Francis Slmlte. 

Letters on the Physical History of the 
Earth, addressed to IVofessor Blumen- 
bacli, by the late J. A. de Luc, F.R.S., 
J’rof Ascr of Philosophy and Geology at 
Gottingen, trunsluted from the French : 
with a Vindication of the Author's Claims 
to Original Views, in regard to some 
Fuildamental Points in Geology, by the 
Rev. Henry de la Fite, M.A. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed 
upon an original plan, is announced for 
publication in A^nthly Parts, not to ex¬ 
ceed twelve. It "will furnish all the in¬ 
formation of the larger and moro expen¬ 
sive Gon<‘nil Atlases in a clear and 
a<*curate manner, embrace many mew fea¬ 
tures of great utility, and form, when 
coin])lete, a volume of the same size 
only as the Family J.ihrary, the Cabinet 
Cvclopa'dia, and the Family Classical 
Library. 

Panorama of the Maine, frcgp Mayence 
to Frankfort ; drawn from nature by 
F. \V. Delkeskamp: accompanied w'ith 
a <Iescnption of the places on each bank 
of the river, and a minute account of 
Frankfort. 

Panoramic View of the most remark¬ 
able Objects in Switzerland, taken from 
Mount Rigbi, by Henry Kellers: to 
which is attached a circular View of 
Switzerland, from the same station, by 
General Pfyfter, accompanied with de¬ 
scriptive letter-press. 

hlr. Babbage has nearly cotjpleted a 
work on the Causes which have influ¬ 
enced tlie Decline of Science in Eng¬ 
land. 

In Jjie ^forthcoming poem of “ The 
Reproof of Brutus," by the author of 

The Revolt of the Bees," distinct ap¬ 
peals are made on the stale of the country 
to Sir Francis Burdett, Messrs. Peel, 
Brougham, Hume, Horton, Sadler, and 
Hnskisson ; the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishop of London; Southey, 
Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, Cole- 
'i’idge, Sir Walter Scott; Malthus, M*Cul- 
locb, and Mill. The title of lie work 
is suggested by the Shade of Brutus ap¬ 
pearing to the Irish Absentees at Rpme. 
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Births and Marriages* 


In a few da^s, in 3 vola. ISmo, by the 
Author of Flirtation, a new Novel, en¬ 
titled The Separatiou.” 

• Pn the Kevenues of the Church of 
F^land; exhibiting the Rise and Pro- 
gi^s of Ecclesiastical Taxation. By 
George Coventry, Author of an Inquiry 
relative to Junius. 

Synopsis of French Grammar, with 
reference to Merlet’s French Grammar. 
By P. F. Merlet, Teacher of the French 
Language at tlie University of London. 


In the press, and shortly will be pub¬ 
lished, a new edition of the Hob. and 
Rev. Gerard T. Noel’s Sermons. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Charles Mackenzie, Bsq. F.jfl.S., late 
H. M. Consul-General at Hayti, will 
publish, in a few days, a work called 
“ Notes on Hayti,” in 2 vols. post Svb, 
with (elates, &c. &c. 

Mr. W. llowison. Author of Sketches 
in Canada, will shortly publish, in 2 vole* 
8vo, Tales of the Colonies.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANH DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 21. The lady of S. D. H. Hill, 
of Gressonham-hall, Norf. of a d.—22. 
In Upper Wimpole-st. the lady of G. 
Arbutbnot, Esq. of a d.—23. At Penge- 
wem, Flintshire, the Lady II. JAoyd, of 
a 8. and h. —24. In Wimpole-st. the 
lady of E. C. Kindersley, Esq. of a d. 
At'Edinburgh, I-ady E. Thackeravi of a 
H.‘ —2.5. At Oakley-pk, Ludlow, the Lady 
H. Clive, of a s.—27. In St. .Tames’s-sq. 
the Baroness deRutzcn, of a s.—30. At 
Fulham, the lady of J. Drummond, Jun. 
Esq, of a s. At Westhorpe, the lady of 
Sir T, F. Freemantle, Bart. M.P. of a 
SOD and heir. 

Feb, 1. At Castle Craig, the lady of 
Sir D. Kiuloch, Bart, of Gilmerton, of a 
8. and At Parson’s-green^ the lady 

of J, A. Hammett, Esq. of a s. In 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the lady of Mr. Aid. 
Copeland, of a s.—3. At Blacklieath, 
the ladvofthe Rev. W. Greenlaw, ofo d. 
In Lower Berkeley-st. the lady of E. C. 
Macnaughten, Esq. of a son.—,5. At 
Brighton, the Lady E, Dickens, of a s. 
and h.— 7, AtStanstead Rectory,Suffolk, 
the lady of the Rev. S, Skeen, of a still¬ 
born s.—9. At Bath, the Lady G. R^'der, 
of a 8.—11. At Eastdale, York, the lady 
of R. Raikes, jun. Esq. of a d. Lady 
Oakeley, widow of Sir C. Oakeley, Bart, 
of a d.—18. In George-street, Berke- 
ley-square, the lady of the Hon. G. 
Talbot, of a s. and h.—20, At Bristol, 
the wife of T. F. Clarke, Esqt o#b s.— 

22, Lady Ajpies Byng, of a s. and h.—, 

23. In Dublin, the Countess of Longford, 
of a d, 

Marche. —At Stoke Park, Herefordsh. 
the lady of Sir H. Lambert, Bart, of a s. 
—10. The Right Hon. Lady Wedder- 
burn, of a d,—11, The lady of E, P. 
Bastfu^, Esq. M.P. of a s.—16. In 
Regent’s-pk. the lady of T. Peel, Esq. 
of the Swan River, of a a.—21. Lady 
Antrobus, of a s. llie lady of Mr. Sen. 
Adams, of a d.—*24. The lady of Sir C. 


W'etherell, M.I*. of a s. The lady of 
Lieut.-Col, Sir W. De Bette, of a d, 

MAHKIAGES. 

Jan. 20. W. Madox, Esq, of Upper 
Gloucester-pl. to INlaria, eldest d. of the 
late \V. Lucas, Esq. of Church-st. Soho. 
Col. Sir \V. M. Gumm, K.C.B. of the 
(\)]dstream (Guards,-to Elizabeth A. eld¬ 
est d. of the Right Hon. Lord R. Kerr. 
AtTuam, Capt. H. Gascoyne, 34th regt. 
to Elizabeth, d. of the Archbp. of Tuam. 
—22. At Gloucester, Walter Watkin, to 
M ary Brown : the united ages of the bride 
and bridegroom, bride’s-maid and hride’s- 
luan, WHS nearly 300 years!—25. At 
Saicombe, Devon, the Hon. F. I. Shore, 
H. of Lord I’eignmouth, 1o Charlotte M. 
d. of G. Cornish, Esq. of Snlcombe.— 
28. At Kennington, C. D. Bowers, Esq. 
to Mrs. Abbott, d. of T. Courtney, Esq. 
Old Jewry, 

Feb, 1. At Tichborne-house, Hants, 
Julia, third d. of Sir H, J. Tichborne, Bart, 
to Lieut.-Colonel Talbot, third regt. Foot 
Guards, and cousin to the Earl of Shrews- 
hury.—^ R. Eliott,Esq. R.N. to Bethia, 
d. of Dii^; W. Russell, Gloucester-pl.— 
4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq.B.Knox, 
Esq. oftlie third Guards, to Louisa, only- 
surviving d. of the late Admiral Sir J- 
Sutton, K.C.B, At the same place, J. 
Hanke 3 % Esq. Jun. to Miss A. A. Alex¬ 
ander, half-sister to the Lord Chief Baron, 
At Lewes, R. S. Bosanquet, Esq. to 
Emily, eldest d. otG, Gourthorpe, Esq. 
of Whiligh Sussex.—9. At Bath, by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Capt. Man¬ 
ning, of Portland Castle, Dorsetshire, to 
Miss Sheraton, of Stobery-hall, Somerset¬ 
shire.—18. At St, George’s, Hanover-eq. 
the Rev, R. W.Shaw,son ofSiiG. Shaw, 
Bart, of Kenwald, Kent, to Sophia, d. of 
the late J. Cornwall, Esq. and grand-d. 
of the first Lord Gardner.—19. AX the 
same place, A. J. Lewis, Es^. Barrister- 
at-law, to Mary, d. of M. Wiggins, Esq- 



Deaths^ 


issb.] 



Picoadillj.—At Paris, Viscount Stuart, 
to Emeline, only child of B. Bathurst, 
Bsq. R. Wellbeloved, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to S. only d. of J. Scott, Esq. 
sheriff of Worcestershire. 

March 1, G. E. Pocock, Esq. to 
Augusta £. eldest d. of the late Hon. 
T. W. Coventry. R. Jones, Esq. of 
Chancery-lane, to Lady Radcl|fte.— 
10. G. M. Yorko, Eaq. to Marian E. 
d» of tlto late Sir II. C. Montgomery, 
Bart. J, Tarte, Esq. of James-streot, 
Westminster, to jHne,d. of H. Thwaites, 
Jun. Esq, J. Parouinstcr, Esq. to Maria, 
and W. Gra)% Esq. to Jane, daughters of 
W, J, Clement, Esq. proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper.—16. At 
Edinburgh, W. F. Mackenzie, Esq. to 
Hebe II. eldest d. of Sir H. Montgomery, 
Bart. M.P. G. Wigi-am, Esq. toFuuny, 
d. of Lady Theodosia Bligh, and niece to 
the Earl of Damley.—18. The Hon. H. 
T. L. CoTij, M.P. s. of the Earl Belmore, 
to Lady IL A. A. Cooper, d. of the Earl 
of Shaitesbury, H. Sutherland, Esq, to 
Miss Adolphine Both. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 20, A^ Langham, A. C. Russell, 
Esq. grandson of the late 0. Cromwell, 
Esq.—21. The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in the 74th year of 
Lis ago. At Clifton, Bristol, Miss A. B. 
Wrighte, of G^dmrst-house, Bucks.— 
22. At Ripon, Catharine, widow of the 
late W. Harrison, Esq. M.D. aged 63. 
At Brompton, the Rev. T. Prince, D.D, 
aged 42. In Hurley>st. the lion Harriet 
Petre, third d. of the late Lord Potre.— 
25, At his house in Saville-row, the 
RightHon. G.Tierney,M.P. At White- 
ford-house, Lady Louisa, wife of Sir W. 
Pratt Call, Bart. At Brighton, Silvnnus 
Bevan, Esq. of Fosbury-house, Wilts, and 
Gloucester-pL aged 87. At £|puIonge, 
the Right Hon. Lord Sempill. In Hill-st. 
Berkeley-sq. Col. Burrows.—26. After 
two days’ illness, A. R. Hawkey, Esq. of 
Fenchurch-st. banker, aged 62.—27. At 
St. James’s Palace, Sir F. II. Barnard, 
K.C.B. aged 87. At Bylield, North¬ 
amptonshire, Charlotte, w. of the Rev. 

C. Wetherell, aged 41. Suddenly, in 
Richmond-terr. W. Byton Tooke, Esq. 
aged 24.— 29. At WorUiing.tbeHon.A. 

D. Lew, only child of Lord Ellenborough. 
At Sprinkell, N.B. Sir J. H. Maxwell, 
Bart i^ed 57. At Winchester, the lady 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Rennell, Dean pf 


Winchester, and d. of the late Judge 
Blackatone, aged 65. 

Feb, 1. In Warren-st. Fitasroy-aq. 
W. Lake, Esq. s. of the late Sir A. Lake,* 
Bart, aged 80.—2. At Pimlico, aged 
Mrs. B^erley, the favourite attendant of 
the Prmcass Augusta. At Bath, the 
lion. Vesey Knox, brother to Viscount 
Northland.—S. At Methley Paik, the 
Earl of Mexhorough, deeply lamented. 
At Bath-house, Leicestershire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Tamworth, only son of Earl 
Ferrers.—4. At Woodseat, Stafford, Sir 
T. Wheler, Bart.—5. At Fufford Park, 
the Countess of St. Gennains. G. T. 
Wyndham, Esq. of Cromer-hall, Norfolk, 
and Gayhurst-house, Bucks, aged 24. In 
Harley-st. T. Welsh, Esq. aged 80.— 
6. Tj|e Rev. L. Iremonger, Vicar of 
Clatford,'and one of the prebendaries of 
Winchester. At Christchurch, Oxford, 
Rev. P. Pett, D.D. Archd. of Oxford, 
&c.”7. Suddenly, the Right Hon. Lord 
Graves, one of H, M. Lords of the 
Bedchamber, &c. &c. : the death of his 
lordship was caused by cutting his own 
throat in a fit of delirium. The Right 
Hon. Charlotte Arbuthnot, aunt of Vis¬ 
count Arhuthnot, aged 81.—10. At 
Bath, Major-Gen. P. Coffin, aged 52.—- 
11. At his residence in New Bond- 
street, W. Lloyd, Esq. M.D. aged 83.— 

19. In the 74th year of his age, Mr. 
Bremmrd, many years one of the prin¬ 
cipal clerks in the Bank of England.— 

20. At KastCbolderton, Hants, General 
Calcraft, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
At Rolls Park, in the 72d year^tf his age, 
Admiral SirE. Harvey, G.C.B. for many 
years M.P. for the county of Esseju^— 
25. At her sister’s, the Earl of Stam¬ 
ford’s seat, Cheshire, the Lady Louisa 
Grey.—28. Alargaret H. second d. of 
Sir II. M, Nepean, Bart. Lady Bensley, 
widow of Sir W. Bensley, Bart. 

March 1. At Clandon, the Countess 
of Onslow.—12. At jiis house, Pall-Mall 
East, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. Su¬ 
sannah. ladv of Sir E. Dodsworth, Bart. 

13. The rion. Catliarlne A. I'etri.— 

14. In his 73d year, Ad. Sir C. Nagle, 
K.C.B. one of the Grooms of H. M, 
Bedchamber. Aged 83, Col. W. Dun¬ 
can, of the Bengal M. ^service. 

15. SuiWeflly, Mr. Fitzhanis, a come- 
^an of considerable talent.—16. In 
Russell-sq. aged 63, J. Beckwith, Esq. 
In Richmond-ter. W'hitehall, Sir R. T. 
Farqubar, Bart. M.P. governor of the 
Mauritius.—Lately, at Paris, his Emi* 
mence Cardinal de Clennont-Tonnene* 
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Armjf Promoiionn, 


[April, 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Wak Ofhc*, 1, 1830.—12th Rc#(. of L. 
Drag. *. Capt. F. Bame» from h.-pavf to be Capt., 
vice G. Marryat, who exch. 6th Reg. of Foot: 
Capt. J. Gallwav, from h.-p. 7l8t F., to be Capt., 
vice J. G. Cowell, who excn. ttth P.: StafT-Surg. 
J. H. Cardiff, M.D., from h.-pay, to be Surgeon, 
vice Moetyn, app. to the 47th K. 9th F.: Lieut. 
A. C. Chichester, from h.-pay, to be Lieut., vice 
J. H. Taylor, who exch. 12tn F.: Lieut. R. Lech- 
mere, from h.-pay, to be Lieut., \ice G. Vande- 
leur, who exch. i4th F.: £. Senior, Gent., to be 
Cnsign by pur., vice Goode, who ret. 15th F.: 
Gent. Can. J. A. Cole, from the R. M. C., to be 
Ensign without pur., vice Campbell, prom, in the 
22(1 F. 17th F.: To be Ensigns: FI. Reynolds, 
from 63d F., vice (’ainpbell, uj)p. to the 42d F. 
R. Campbell, G<’nt., by ]>ur.. vice Rolxjrtsoii, app. 
to the 7L‘»t F. 22d F.; Ensign E. S. N. Campbell, 
from the 15th F., to be Lieut, without pur., vice 
Mylne, dec. 37tli F.: Lieut. G. ti, Whalley, from 
the h.-pay, to be Lieut., vice F. CobboUi, who 
exch. 41st F'.: Ensign A. Sheppatil, trom the 
7l8t F., to be Lieut, by pur., vice Glasgow, who 
ret. 42d F.: Ensign C G. Campbell, from the 
17th F., to be Ensign, vice (’amj)bell, prom. 
45th F.: Ensign J. C. l'ampl)ell to be Lieut, by 
pur., vice Tapper, who retires. R. W. Johnson, 
Gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice Can)pl)ell. 
47th F.: Surg. H. T. Mostyii, from the Btn F., 
to be Surg., vice A. Millar, who ret. upon h.-pay. 
49th F.: (?apt. H. S. Ormond to be Major, with¬ 
out pur., vice Lament, dec.; Lieut. J.Otter to be 
Capt, vice Ormond; Ens. II. Parker lobe Lieut., 
vice Otter; Gent. Cadet W. P. K. Browne, from 
the R. M. C., to l)e Ensign, vice Parker. ^Id F.: 
C. Inge, Gent, to be Ensign by pur., vice i)eiin<*, 
prom. .541h F.: Ensign H. Br«)wn to be Lieut, 
by pur., vice Tincoinbe, who ret.; 11. Neville, 
Gent,, to be Ensign by pur., vice Brown. 5Hth 

F. : Lieut J. W. Boyes, from h.-pay ilst F.» to 
be Lieut., viceR. H.Creaghe, whocxch. 63d F.: 

G. B. jpratt, Gent., to be Ensign without pur., 
vice Reynolds, app. to the I7th E. yist F.: Capt. 

F. Upjonn, from n.-p. 2d W. 1. Reg., to be Cai»t., 
vice N. A. Connor, who exchanges; Lieut. A. R. 
L’EstrMge to be Capt by purchase, vice Upjohn, 
who retire*; Ensign W. J. Myers to be Lieut, by 
pur., vice L’Estrange. To be Ensigns: J. F. 
Scott, Gent, by pur., vice Myers; Ens. J. II. (\ 
Robertson, from the 17Lh Foot, vice Sheppard, 
prom, in the 41st F. 79th F.: Lieut L. Butler 
to be Capt. by pur., vice Fraser, who ret.; Ensign 
W. H. Lance to be Lieut, by pur., vice Butler; 

G. Gordon, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice 
Lance. 89th F.: Capt. H. S. St^hens, from the 
h.-pay, to be C’apt, vice Lord W. F. Montagu, 
who exch. RTd F.: Ensign A. Watson to be 
Lieut without pur., vice Ball, dec.: Gent. C^et 
G. Gray, from the R. M. C., to be Ensigr^, vice 
Watson. 87th F.: Comet G. A. F. Cunyngrunne, 
from h.-pay Cape Corps of ('avaliy, to be Sevemd 
Lieut, vice C. F. M*Mahon, who exch. fI7th'F.: 
G. R. Cummin, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., v^ice 
Gillow, whose appointment has not taken plare. 
Hospital Staff: Staff Surgeon G. U. Melin, 
from the h.-pay, to be Surgeon to the Forces, vice 
Griffin, retired on h.-pay. Brkvet : Colonel R. 
Hounstoun, «f the H. E. I. Company's Service, 
and Lieut-Gov. of the Seminary at Addiscombe, 
to be Colonel in the Army, whilst holding that 
appointment under tlie Court of Directors. 

Febmaru 12.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Convt 
£. B. Grant to be Lieut by pur., vice Thompson, 
who ret. 4tb D. G.: Lieut. H. Penlease to be 
Captain by pur., vice Stamer, who ret.; Cornet 
O. w. Mayhow to be Lieut by pur., vice Pen- 
lease ; Comet T. S. Pix, from b.-]Niy Corps 
(Cavalry), to be Comet by pur., vice Mayhow. 
6th Reg. of Dragoons: Cwt E. M. W. Greswolde 
to be M^jor by pur., vice Warrande, who retires; 


Lieut. H. F. Mackey to be Captain by pur., vice 
Greswolde; Comet Hon. H. Cole to be Lieut., 
vice Mackay; W. Scott, Gent., to be Comet ^ 
pur., vice Cole. 11th Regt. of Lt Drag.: E. F. 
Cherry, Gent, to be Vet. Surgeon, vice Gauley, 
dec.. I6i.ii Lt. Drag.: George Crofton, Gent., to 
be Cf^TYct by pur., vice Blakelocke, who retires. 
Ist or Grim. Reg. of F. Gds.: Maior and Colonel 
J. G. Woodford to be Lieut-Cul. by pur., vice 
Hon. H. G. P. Townsheiid, who ret. upon h.-pay; 
Captain and Lieut.-Cul. H. D’Oyly to be M^or, 
will) tile rank of Col. by pur., \ ice Woodford; 
Lieut.-Col. H. R, Ferguson, trom the h.-pay, to 
be ('apt of a Company, vice D’Oyly. ist Re^. 
of Foot; Assisi.ml-Surgeon S. Dukson, from the 
.'kilh F., to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice M‘Andrew, 
prom, in the 14th F. 9th F'.: Lieut. W. Jackson, 
trom the 25fh F., to bo Lieut., liio Wells, who 
cxch. 2,’U F.: Lord H. Deauckrk to lie Second 
LUiit. by pur., \ice Lawrence, prom. 24th F.: 
IJeut. G. Klrkaldy, from the 62d F., to bt* Lieut., 
vicetirant, prom. 25H» F.: Lieut. S.Wolls, from 
the 9th F., to be Lieut., vioo Jatkson, wlio exch. 
^i2d F.: Ensign R. ('ampbell, from the 17th F., 
to be Enskn without pur., vice Payne, deceased. 
34th F.: (Tapt. II. Deciles, from the 52<i F., to be 
(’apt., vice Considiiie, who exch. 44ih F.: Lieut. 
J. E. Codd, from the half-pay, to be Lieut., vice 
Lowiiicr, who ret. 52d F.: ('apt. W. (tonsidine, 
from ilie .'Mlh F.. to be Capt., vice Deedes, who 
cxch. .57th F.: F'nsign J. Butler, from h.-pay 
ii7th F., to Ix' Ensign, vice Graham, app. to the 
59rh F. 59lh K.: Ensign A. Hartford to ot Lieut, 
without pur., lire Lukis, app. Paymaster of the 
lid F. Ensign H. H. Graham, from Ihe .57^ F., 
to bt‘ Ensign, vice Hartford. 62d F.: Lieut. C. 
Buchanan, from h.-pay Royal York Rangers, to 
be Lieut., vice Kiikaldy, app. to the 24th F. 
75th F.: Ensign W. J. Saunders to be LicuL by 
pur., vice Da\ison, who ret.: Ensign and Adj. 

H. Boys to have the rank of Lieut.; >V. U. Hali- 
day, Gent., to lx» Ensign by pur., vice Saunders. 
81st F.: ('. llumfrey, Gent., to be Kusi^ by 
purchiise, \ ice Symons, who ret- Ibid V. : Ensign 
T. Grnislw to be Lieut, by pur., ^ ice Hollo, who 
ret.; II. D. Drummond, Gent., to lie Ensign by 
pur., 1 ice Onnsby. 2d West India Regt.: Lieut. 
W. K. .Stanley, from h.-pay Roy.il African Corps, 
to be Lieut., Vice Buchanan, whose apiKiintment 
has not taken place. Unattached: Second Lieut. 
A. J. Lawrence, from the 2.*^ Foot, to be Lieut, 
of Infantry, by pun base. Mem.: The apiKiint- 
raent of A.ssjstant-Surgeon P. Fitzpatrick, from 
h.-pay 51st F., to the 2'4tli F., stated to have taken 
place on tiie loth of Deccmlicr last, has not taken 
place. 

Otfive of OrdnmH'Ct Jan. 20.—Royal Regt. of 
Artillery: Second (’ant. L. S. B. Robertson 10 be 
Adjutant, vice Ord, deceased. 

Feh. 9.^- R. Regt. of Art.: Second (’apt. R. F. 
Romer to be ('apt., vice Taylor, dec.; Capt. H. 
Clarke, from unatt. h.-pay, to be Second Capt., 
vice Rosier; First Lieut. J. Trotter to be Second 
Capt., vice WcJton, who returns to unatt. h.-pay; 
Second Lieut. P. S. Cambell to be First Lieut., 
vice Trotter. 


The following changes in the cmarters of the 
Guards took place on the 25th of February, in 
pursuance of the King’s warrant :— 

Gkknadibr Guards. — First batt from Port- 
man-street barracks tffWindsor; second bate from 
Knightsbridge barracks, to head-quarters; third 
batt. from Windsor to tne Tower of Loudon. 

Coldstrkam Guards.— First batt. to remain 
in Dublin; second batu from head-quarters to 
Knightsbridge barracks. 

Third Guards.— First batt. from the Tower 
of London to the King's Mews; second batt. from 
the King’s Mews to Portman-street banacks. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, Ac. 

Tram Tthtuary 22c? to March 25^/t, 1830. 


Anriitagej O., Almondbury, Yorkahirci doth- 
manufarturer. Clarke and Co.» LlncokiVlnn; 
Whitehead and Co., Liverpool f 

Armatrong, W., Birkenhead, Cheahire, draper. 
Adlington and Co., Bedford-row; Frodhsm, 
Liverpool 

Atkinson, H., Doncaster, dru|»ist. Wiglesworth 
and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Nirho^n, Wath 
Bagnall, T., Weshwell, Oxford, baker. King, 
Serjeant’s-inn; Price, Burford 
Baker, .1., Birmingham, grocer. Holme and Co., 
New-lmi; Bartleet, Birmingham 
Barron,T., Preston, Lancashire, money-scrivener. 

Adlington and Co., Bedford-row; Southward 
• and Co., Preston 

Bell, J. W., Pinner’s-hall, Broad-strect, merchant. 
Dyer, Took*s-court 

Berguer, L. T., and Blanuiere, R., Pickett-strect, 
Strand, printers. Yallop, Basinghall-street 
Bllton, H., Woolwich, Kent, druggist. Clutton 
and Co., Southwark 

Blnncy, T., Wakefield, York; Blnney, R., and 
Bintiey. M., Morton, Lincoln, corn-factors. Ad¬ 
lington and Co., Bedford-row 
Bowling. T.. Gunthrop, Lincoln. Holme and Co., 
New-lnn; Bartlect, Birmingham 
Briston, W., Horstead, Norfolk, builder. Austin, 
South-square; Staff, Norwich 
Brown, Philip, f’oniraercial-road, draper. Par- 
rey, Newgate-street 

Biyant, R., Regent’s-park, surgeon. Gadsden, 
Furnlvara-lnn 

Burden, T., Gloucester, grocer. Rrittan, Basing- 
hall-strect; Bevan aiin t'o., Bristol 
Calvert. J., Wressle, Vorksh., corn-factor. Capes, 
Gray’.s-lnn; Walmslcy and (U>., South Cave 
Clark, R., and Tucker, .1., BlackfrlarVroad, oil 
and (olourmcn. Parker, Furnivars-imi 
Cruickshank, W., and Whitehead, E. L., Lewis¬ 
ham, Kent, coni-dealcrs. Williams, .Mfred- 
place, Bedford'Square 

Clayton, J. jun., Goldington, Bedfordsh., miller, 
Lloyd, UarLlctt’s-btiilulngs; Day and Fowler, 
St. IvCs 

Cattell, J. W., lluggin-lane, bilk-shag-manufac- 
turer. Austin and Co., Gra^’s-inn 
Cuiiiiffe,Rainhiil, Lancashire, miller. Black- 
stock and Co., Temple; Currey, Liverixx)! 
Crumpton, T., Shrewsbury, cordwaincr. Clarke 
and Co., Lincoln’s-lnn-flelda 
Coleman, K. W., Bond-street, auctioneer. Robin¬ 
son and Sons, Half-inoon-strecl *' 

Chambers, J., West Keal, IJncoln, drajier. Hall 
and Co., Serjoaiit’.s-inn; Brough, Boston 
Dandy, G., Tarlton, Leicester, corn-dealer. Ellis 
and t'o., Chancery-lane; Bray, Pre#ton 
Deans, J. U., Bath, grocer. Fisner, Castle-street, 
llolborti 

Dawson, J., Keswick, Cumberlimd, ircHmonger. 

Chisholme and ('o., LincolnVmn-fieids 
Dench, H., .Seymour place, Bryanstone-square, 
upholder. W'illiams, Alfretl-place, Bedford-sq. 
Davies, T., Glandyar, Carmarthen, drAi>er. Jen¬ 
kins and Co.. New-iiin; Clarke atid Co., Bristol 
East, 8., Lavenham, .Sufi’olk, innkeeper. Harris 
and ('o., Beatifort-buildings 
Evans, David, New Court, Lanwenrog, Cardigan. 

Smith and Co., Red Lioff-sq.; Franklin, Bristol 
Field, T., Blackfriar’s-road, nour-factor. Spence 
and Co., bisc-lane 

Flutter, T., Henrietta-street, Cavcndlsh-st^uare, 
draper. Waugh, Great James-street 
Frietleberg, M., Paternoster-row, medicine ven¬ 
der. Hughes, George-stroct, Minoriea 
Forster, E., Blnckrod, Liincashire, slunmaker. 

Milne and Co., Temple; Hopwood, W’lgun 
Gibbons, D.» and Garrett, C., Bristol, inillcni. 

Williams, Verulam-bdgs.; Watts and Co., Bath 
(roulden, J., Hackney-road, carpenter. Norton, 
New-street, Bishopsgate 

Green, B., Almondbury. Yorkshire, com-miUer. 

Clarke and Co., Lincoln's-inn-fields 
Oarlick, J., Balsall, Warwick, flour-dealer. He¬ 
aling and Co*, Lincoln's-inn-fields 


Gooch, T., Crawford-street, draper. Brou^, 
Fleet-street 

Hardy, W., Klrby-Moorslde, York, tailor. San- 
don and Co., Old Jewry 

Heatley\ J., Manchester, victualler. Maklnson and 
Co , Temple; Atkinson and Co., Manchester 
Holland, J., Thomauah-street, Bedford-square, 
cheesemonger. Wright, Rlchmond’s-buildings, 
.Soho-square 

Hutson, H., Spilsby, Lincolnshire, tailor. Van 
S.)iidcn and Cu., Old Jewry; Jacomb and Co., 
Huddersfield 

Hyams, J. P„ Liverpool, brandy merchant. Tay¬ 
lor and Co., Temple; Miller,Liverpool 
Hartop, H.. Hoyland, York, iron-master. Holme 
and Co., New-inn; Birks, Hemlngfleld 
llindha R. F., Boroughbri(lge, York,'innkeeper. 

Dawson hnd Co., New Bos well-court 
llowoTth, J., and Howorth, G., Spotland, LEUica- 
shlre, worsted-manufacturers. Emmett, New- 
lnn; Craven, Halifax 

Hyde, J., and New, H., Birmingham, carriers. 

winter and Co., Bedford-row 
Hyde, J., Manchester, cotton manufacturer. 
Scott. Lincohi’s-inn-fields; Greenhaigh, Man> 
Chester 

Hayton, J. B., and Bell, T. F., Kiimston-upon- 
Hull, brokers. Shaw, Ely-place; Brown, Hull 
Hohnes, M., Leeds, builder. Wrigglesworthand 
Co., GrayVinn-square; Soulby, Leeds 
lleighhington, G., Shelfield, wine-merchant. 

Mitchen, Red Lion-square 
Horking, J., Claine.s, Worcestershire, buUder. 

Pratt and Co., New Boswell-court 
Holt, G., Walton-oD-the-IIill, Liverpool, school¬ 
master. Appleby and Co., Ilaymond’s-lxlgs. 
Holt, W.. Kearsley, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 

Mayhew and Co., Carey-street 
Isaac's, L. and L., Manchester, furriers. RowUn- 
son, Liveri>ool 

Isaacs, L. and 1., Manchester, furriers. Maklnson 
and Co., Temple; Maclnson, Manchester 
Jones, E., Liverpool, victualler. Taylor, Cle- 
meni's-inn; Davenport, Liverpool 
Johnson, H., Trowell, Notts, coal dealer. Hurd 
and (’o., Temple; Greasley, Nottingham 
Jenner, J., LlndfieUi, Sussex, wine-merchant. 
Squires, Kenuington 

Johnson, O. T., Iluddersfleld, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler. Clarke and Co., Lincoln's-inn-fields 
Jackson, T., Carter-street, Walwortli, mariner. 

Williams, Alfrcni-jilace, Betlford-square 
Isherword, J., Bolton, Lancashire, victualler. 

Hurd and Co., Temple; Walker, Manchester 
Ireland, T., Mtanchesier. dyer. Milne and Co., 
Ti'niplo; Walker and Co., Manchester 
Jacobs, L., Gloucester-place, Chelsea, broker. 

.Spyer, nroad-street-biilldings 
Kay, H., Leeds, victualler Battye and Ca, 
(’hancery-lane; Hargreaves, Leeds 
Kirkhouse, T., Marthyr-Tydfil, Glamorgan, gro¬ 
cer. Brittan, Bosinghalt-strcGt 
Lawson, W. and J., Lombard-street, bill-brokers. 

Clayton, John-street, Bedford-rwHr 
Lloyd, II., Gcorge-strect, New-road, jeweller, 
wills, dCly^lace 

Lees, J., Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

• Maklnson and Co., Temple 

Lees. Isaac, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

Milne and Co., Temple; Ratclifl'e, Oldh^ 
Lonsdale, J. and A., Manchester, warehousemen. 

Hurd and Co., King's-bench-walk 
Lauriere. J., .St. James-street, goldsmith. Roe, 
.South-square 

Lloyd, 1)., Brecon, tanner. Evans and Co., 
Gr.iy’a-lnn-square; Haberfield, Bristol 
Morris, G., jun., Norwich, slater. Clarke and Co., 

• LincolnVina-fields; Powley, Norwich , 
Mortlot'k, J., Bu]^ Sf. Edmund's, innkeeper. 

Clarke and Co., Llncoln’s-inn-ficlds 
Moulton, J., Warwick, grocer. Sharp and Co., 
Bread-street; Poole and Co., Kenilworth 
Moulton, W., Warwick, grocer. Tayler, John- 
street, Bedford-row; Poole and Co., KenUwortli 
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ll•lklr, <f.» Ahno&dbury, York, dyer. Battye 
md Co«( Ch m cery-lane 

Muitowity^ J./BriWol, movhant. Paanon. 

TMinet Daniel, Brittol 
Kachan, J. and Weatminster^road, muaic* 
aellere. Pateraon, Minciog-lane 
Parkinaon, T., jun., Liverpool, brewer. Dean, 
Palagrave^IaM, Tenple-bar; Crew and 
Lirerpo(d 

Pac^neur, L.» and L., jun.! and 1^., Paddington^ 
aCrecft, Matylebnne, mattrett-makers. Rowlea, 
King*a Anna-yard 

Perclval, WEaat-gate, Lincoln, fknner. George, 
Wardcobe-pUu», jDortora’-commons 
P(m, J., Yarmouth, cabinet-maker. Dax and 
Ca, Bedford-row \ Waters, Yarmouth 
Paulin, H., Berwick-upon-Tweed, innkeeper. 

Bum, Bell-yard, Doctors’-commons 
Pearce, W., Bodmin, chemist. Taylor, Clement’s- 
inn; Chapman, Devonport 
Pettlfer, H., Holbom, cneesemonger. Brough, 
Fleet-street 

Pocock, G. A., Partford, Kent, printer. Took, 
Daitford 

Pouiti, L., Bristol, carver. King, Castl^street, 
Holtom e ^ 

Pecqeer, L., Paddington-street, upholder. Smith, 
BMlnghall-street 

POTkina, C., Worthing, Sussex, coach proprietor. 

Waugh, Great James-st.; Edmunds, Worthing 
Phillips, T., Strand, draper. Coombc, Tckcn- 
house-yard 

Pratt, H. C., Norwich, draper. Brutton and Co., 
New Broad-street 

Roobard, J., Kensington Gravel-pits, brewer. 
Branscobe, Fleet-street 

Rayne, J. and C., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, seed- 
crushers. Plumtree, Temple 
Robins, T., St. John's-square, silversmith. Eyre 
and Co., Gray’s-inn-squarc 
Rendeli, E. arm P., West Coke, Somerset, sail¬ 
cloth-makers. Williams, Verulam-buildings 
Roberts, C., Leeds, clocknuiker. Jones, John- 
streei. Bedford-row; Hick. Leeds 
Raven, G., Sidmouth-street, Gray's-inn-road, 
sMthecary. Sawyer, Staple-inn 
Rlogw^, R., Manchester, brewer; Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row; Timperley, Manchester 
Randal, T., Hebble-end, HaUfax, innkeeper. 

Batty^ *nd Co., Chancery-lane 
Smith, T., Bride-lane, Fleet-street, and Lambeth, 
wine-merchant. Gellatly, Limehouse 


Smith, H. T. and J., Yo^k, drapen. Applahy 
and Co., Gra^s-inn; Whitehead, MdncbMter ' 
Shwherd, J. Bfaiunoat-mews^W'eimiouth'Stneti, 
Marylebone, com-deeler. Sole, Aldennanbuty 
Sutton, E. P., Cle^ienfs^iim, aoney-icriveljller, 
Conway, Castle-street, Holbon 
Sampson, P. S., Brlfhton, bpwMter. WOoller, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Siraoa« J., Re^t-etteet, hosier. Birkett end 
Co., Cloak-lane 

SomerMld, P., Bloxwich, Stafford, victualler. 

Turner and Co., Bloomshury-square 
Sweet, G., Uplowman, Devon, maltster. Holme 
and Ca, New-inn; Waldron, Wiveliscbmbe 
Sambruck, M., Fishguard, Pembroke, draper. 

Brittan, Badn^all-street 
Thompson, W., Rochester, glass-dealer. Roch- 
ford, Borough 

Thredder, H. V., jun.. Barking, smack-owner. 

Stratton and Co., Shoreditch 
Wagner, J., Plc^iUy, tailor. Tribe, CUfford*s- 
inn 

White, J., Taunton, Somersetshire, upholsterer. 

Norton and Chaplin, (-rrayVinn-square 
Westlake, G., Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
boarditig-house-keener. Nias, Copthall-court 
Walker, W.. Drury-Iane, looking-glass-maker. 

Walton and C'o., Girdler*s-hail 
Wallace, W., Workington, Cumberland, ship¬ 
wright. Falcon, Temple 
Wilde, W., Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

Ellis and Co,, Chancery-lane 
Wilkinson, T., Audershaw, Lancashire, gingham 
manufacturer. Adlington and Co., Bedrord- 
row; Chea, Manchester 

Woodward, C., Manchester, innholder. Appleby 
and Co.,(iray*s-mn; Whitehead, Manchester 
Ward, \V., Coventry, riband-manufacturer. He- 
ming and C’u., Lmcoin’s-iiin; Woodcock and 
Co., Coventry 

Wood, J. E., Shrewsbury, tanner. Phllpot and 
Co., Southamptun-street, Bloomsbury 
Waiii^nght, M.and W., and Johnson, J., Cat- 
eatun-street, warehousemen. Fi^r, Wal- 
brrHjk-buildings 

Wainwrightj M. and W., Leeds, woollen manu¬ 
facturers. FUher, Walbrook-buildings 
Wilkinson, R.,,Epworth, Lincoln, drajier. King, 
Holbom; Mason and Co., Doncaster 
Whitaker, M.i Esholt, Yorkshire, stuff-manufac¬ 
turer. Few and Co., Henrietta-street, Coveiit- 
garden; Butterfield, Bingley 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Bull, John, Taunton, Somersetsh., woollen-draper 
Conoop, J., and Evill, T. L., Tokenhouse-yard, 
and Old Ford, ^ers 
Fuller, W iiliam, Pimlico, builder 
Glover, J., Der^, tailor ^ 

Ince, F., and flilice, E., Dudley, Worcester, 
coach-builders 


Moody, R., Bomsey, Hants, plumber 
Roberts, Sir Walter, Bishop Courtland, Devon, 
and Kowey, Cornwall, banker 
Schofield, J., Middleton, Lancashire, coal-dealer 
Waiker, Clchonger, Herefordshire, miller 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aldred, J., Outwood, Lancashire, dealer and 
chapman; April 19 

Allen, T., Oxford-street, bookselleP; Mnrch 23 
Antiobus, J., Liverpool, draper; March 27 
Adams, J., Union-street, Southwark; April 2 
Askham, H.« Norfolk-at., Strand, tailor; April 1 
ArdUe, J. M., Hunsdon, Hertford, mariner; Ap. 6 
Atkineon, J., Leeds, d^r; April 12 
Biggs, T. C., Russia-row, sllk-xnanuf.; March 16 
Bowen, C., Crawford-street, diaw; March 16 
Bell, J., Liverpool, merchant; March 19 
Bonner, T., Monkwearmouib, Durham, felter; 
March 17 

Bray, A., Red Lion-yard, St.Giles’s, horse-dealer; 

March 23 ^ 

Bcglehole, C., and Redgave, J., Mark-lane, mer¬ 
chants; March 26 

Baker* R., Birmingham, lines-draper; April 80 
gartram, T., Warwtek, Slater; April 14 
Bowyer, J., Petwortb, Sussex, scrlveiw; Ap. 19 
•ouni©, T., Norwich* draper; March 30 


Burman. R.,Southam, Warwickshire, scrivener: 
April 14 

Brett, T., Rotherham, Yorkshire, Innkeraer; 
April 13 « 

Burnett, G., Piccadilly, Ac. Ac., book-keeper; 
March 26 

Bennett. J. J., Plymouth, draper; March 86 
Bage, A., Shrewsbury, Unen-manuf.; March 31 
firuten, C., Cheltenham, grocer; April 1 
Bridges, J., Bristol, brewer; April o 
Bird, E., jun.* Cardiff, ironfounder; April 7, 81 
Badoclie, H., Wells, mercer; April23 
Beckton, J.. Manchester, boot-maker; March 31 
Beleo, A., Norwich, silk-manufacturer; April9 
Binell, W., Colchester-streetj Savage-gaklens; 
April 16 

Boothhy.HulroeWalflekt,Cheshire,factor; Ap.3 
Beale, J., Winchester, draper; April 2 
Bainbridge, W.,Leicester-sq.,^rdwalner; Ap*6 
Burb^, H., andWlgley, G.J., CovoitTy,rihaiid 
nianuteciur^; Apnl S7 



Dividendt, 
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$ O.»1lwjeBt*«txe0t* tailor) March S6 
Bdggit l>>i Hifidc]«y» Innta^; April 6 

T** O. F«r W.« Swmton, Yorki 
-ttanulKtunBi) ^^arii > 

Bennallachi J. ,lTttF0>acit1veiter; April 6 
^n•ri«y> J.» ]loi0uSll^> Laai^ire, thopfcecpcar; 

April 14 > , 

Coinnaon, T., and Tritton, J. H., Lomoard-st., 
bankers; March 5 1 

Capes, G., Barton-upon-'Humber, draper; mar. 27 
Christopherson, J., Liverpool, merchant; Mar. 27 
Copley, T., Shrewsbury, nosier; April 6 
Crokat»‘<\, and WUkle, T., Lawrence Poultney- 
lane, merchants; March 2tt 
Curtis, T., and Hall, R., Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-stieet, merchants; March 12 
Curtis, W. J., New-strect, Dockhead; April 2 
Checsemcnt, R., Bishop-'VVeannouth, winb-mer- 
chant; April H 

Cooke, H., Nottin);)iam, watchmaker; AjiiilO 
Dryden, B., Newcaslle-uiw>n-Tyne, brewer; 
March 1(> 

Dawson, J., Castle-slreet, Holborn; April 2 

Dew, J., BrUlol, brewer; AjjrilG 

Edwards, W. and W., Fleet-street, boottnsikers; 

. March 

Evans, W., Rotherhithc, shJp-bulldcr; March 3ti 
Ellis, W., late of Liverpool, draper: March 2.5 
Ebeis, J., Old Rond-street, bookseller; March 
Fetherbridge, E. and W., Whitechapel, dratters; 
April 27 

Gilt^t, W. D. and T.. Leadenhall-street, opti¬ 
cians; March 2.’i 

Goodale, W.. late of Derby, silk-throwster: Mar. 2.5 
Green, W. and J., Sampson, H., and Smith, R. A., 
Sheffield, inetai-waio manufacturers; Mar. 17* 
and April 8 

Griffin, C., Skinner-etreet, mercer; March 2G 
Guy, T., late of Liverpool, corn-dealer; March 26 
Gauimore, T., Burslein, Statibrdshirc, earthen¬ 
ware-manufacturer; Aprils 
Gibson, J., Newcastre-i}\K)n'Tyne, dra)>er; Ap. Stf 
Gosling, G., Chesterfield, Derbyshire, wine-mer¬ 
chant; March 31 

Garbett, S., Birmingham, merchant: March .30 
Griffith, F. and C., Sonthampton-street; April 2 
Gamer, J.O., Ryton-upon-Dunsmure, Warwick, 
miller; April 5 

Glanham, J. H., Romford, grocer; March 26 
Garbett, E. W., Lambeth, zlnc-mattufacturer; 
March 26 

Grayson, J., Bury St. Edmunds, cutler; April 6 
Green, J., Great Varmouth, brick-maker; Ap. 16 
Hall, H. H., Twickenham, innkeeper; March 1(> 
Hill, J., City-basin, and Ued Lion-sL, Holborn, 
coal-mercliant; March 2ti 
Hughes, W.» and Paris, W., Newbery, drapers; 
April 10 

Horsefall.W.,Wakefield, spirit-mercllant: Ap.l6 
Hall, J., Rupert ■ street, Goodman’s-fields, vic¬ 
tualler ; March 26 

Haasell, G., Hanover-square, dealer; March 14 
Halse, H., Musbury, Devonshire, sheep-Alesman; 
April 27 

Harris, J. and F., Bristol, carpenters k April 15 
Jackaman, S., Ipswich, money-hcrivener;4dar. 26 
Jellicorse, J., Mapchester.warehoiAeman; Ap. 14 
Jones, W. R. and G., Southwark, wharfingers; 

March 23 ^ 

Jackson, J*, Liverpool, corn-dealer; March 24 
Jones, W*, sen., and W., jun., Kensington, 
builders; March 30 
Jones, H., Brecon, builder: April 7 
Jones, J., Upper Brook-street, tailor; April 6 
Kirby, J., ana Thomas, J.,4Cnighlsbridge, dra¬ 
pers I March 30 

Leigh, J., Stringstone, near Bridgewater, tanner; 
March 16 

Logan, C. and S., Stubs, P., and Welsh, W., 
Liverpool, merchants; April 6 
LUlyman, A., Poutlton cum Seacombe, Cheshire, 
innkeeper; April20 • 

Moulton, S., Pilgrlm-ftreet, Ludgate-hfil, sta¬ 
tioner; March fi) 

McCarthy, D., Shadwell, coal-merchant; Mar.26 
Morm, M., Shipston, Worcester,draper; Mar. 23 
Marta, A. C., Great Scotland-yard, navy agent; 

March 30 

Melling. E., and Hlgginson, J. H., Liverpool, 
merchants; Much% 

Meyer, J. and W. B., Old Broad-street, mtr- 
cnants; March 30 

VOL. J. KO. 1^. 


Matthews, W., late of Old-street; April 2 
Martin, J., Preston; April 5 
Morgan, W., Llanelly, Breron, butcher; April 0 
Moves, J., Bouverle-street, Fleet-street, printer; 
March % 

Maum, J. B., Cambridge, cook; April IS 
Millar, J., Liverpool, merchant; April 14 
Mulgi^^d, W., SculcoAtes, Yorkshire, grocer; 

Myers, M., I-Ioundflditch, hatter; March 23 
Oldfield, F., Pall-ncuUl, winc-merchant; April2 
Oxley, J., Banisley, butcher; April 12 
Palmer, J. A., and Bouch, W., Lawrence-lane, 
drapers; April 13 

Pollard, W., Manchester, tailor; March 22 
Peck, W., Bache, Cheshire, wine - merchant; 
Manh IP 

Pool, W., Lisson-street, New-road, Paddington, 
btage-mastcr; April 1.3 
P()i>le, .s. A., Exeter, dyer; March 25 
Price, J., and Unwin, W., Highl6*ry» victuallers: 
March 30 

Prirp, J., Highbury, victualler; April 2 
PerrineJ., Marlborough, cheesemonger; April 16 
Parkinson,'J., Loulh, groirer; April IG 
Kankine, D., Pratt-iuace, Camden-town, and 
Wilson, J., Sydney-street, Goswell-street-road, 

' merchants; May 21 

Robinson, (sen., New Brentford Wharf; Mar. 19 
amt May 7 

Rudlaiid, J., Marylebone-lane, stable-keeper: 
March .30 

llowlK>tham, Ashton-uuder-Line, hat-manufac¬ 
turer ; Marrh .‘k) 

Rexworihy, J., Welh, Somerset, cunier; April 7 
and April 16 

Rashleigh, W., Lattiford, Somerset, cheesemon¬ 
ger; April l.'t 

.Snowden, J., late of Ncwcastle-u}>on-Tyne, dra¬ 
iner; March 22 

Stony, J. B., late of Blandford St. Mary, Dorset, 
brewer; March 22 

Sharpe, J., Duke-street, Westminster, bookseller; 
March 2.3 

.Shcirs,N..Aldennanbury, warehouseman: Mar.l9 
Storey, J. B., Blundforu, Dorsetshire, maltster; 
March 25 

Square, J., Pridenux, W., jun., and Prideaux, 
W. W., Kinjnbridge, Devon, bankers; ^ar,31 
Stephenson, w., Let^s, merchant; March 29 
Swettenham, T., Burslem, Stafi’ord, earthenware 
manufacturer; April 2 , 

Smith, J. T. and S. C., King-streef, Cheai»ide. 
hosiers; April 2 

Stubbs, J., Panton-street, Leicester-sq.; April 2 
Smith, R., Old City ('hambers; April 2 
.Smith, R., Manchester, muslin manufacturer; 
April 6 

Stansfield, T. W., Briggs, IL, and Stansfield, H. 

and H., Leeds, mer^ants; April 8 
Syrnmonds, A., Kenninghm Common, carpenter; 
Aoril 6 

StafiBeld, R., and Rigby, J. C., Ashton-under- 
Lyne; April 12 

Slininby, J., Manchester, warehouseman; Ap. 14 
Soulby, M.,Swincfleet,V'orkshire, draper; Ap. 14 
Shaw, H., Ulvcrston, Lancaslure, scrivener; 
April 27 

Taylor, J., Crolcar, Yorkshire, clothier; Ap. 16 
Timbt'rlake, E., Marylebone-street, poulterer; 
March 26 

Tucker, W. G.. Exeter, watchmaker; March 6 
Tun^r, S#A.f and Sharp, J., Camtoidge, dra¬ 
pers : March 12 

Thurston, J. N., Bath, upholder: March 10 
White, A., and Metcalf, W., Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, drapers; March23 
Winn, J., Brownshlll,Gloucester, clothier; Mar. 16 
Willis, T., Bath, carpenter; March 27 
Wathen, C.J., Gloucester, victualler; March 26 
Woods, S., and Webb, G. G.,Ocnrge-yard, Lom¬ 
bard-street, drapers 1 March 30 
Webb, G.. and Stewart. G., Thieadneedle-atreet, 
merchants; March 
Wdbd, S., Manriu’ster; Aprils 
Watson, J., Manchester, dealer; i^rll 8 
Williamson, J., and Rishworth, T., Heighl^y, 
Yorkshire, worsCed-apinnetit April 16 
Worrall, S., Bristol, banker; April 15 
Wistle, A. S., Mark-lane,'motmanti April6 
Wells, J.. Aldboum, Wilts, corn-dealer; April03 
Young, J., Upper Brook-street, plumber; April 80 

11 li 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments, ^c. 


[April, 1830. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bruce. Alexander, Edlntmreh, appraiser 
Cainp1)en, J., and Campbell, A., Lochhead, Ar- 
gyieshire. cattle-dealers 
Carth and Co.* Leith, merchants 
Cockbum, R., and Hardie, R., Ediobuigh* tin¬ 
smiths 

rochran, John, jun.. Giasgow, grain merchant 
Dow. Alexander, Edinburgh, spirit dealer 
Dunlop* J.« Provenhall, cattlcsdealcr 
Easton, R. and R., Olai^ow, manufacturers 
Ewart, G., Dunse, saddler 
Fitchifl, H. S., Dundee, merchant 
Knser, J., Inverness drai»cr 
Gall, O., Dundee, haberdasher 
Gianetti, Jos., Edinburgh, perfumer and toy 
merchant 


Gibb, W., Glasgow, vintner 
GourJay, C., Craigrothe, farmer 
Guild, J., and Ca, Port Dundas, Glasgow, mer- 
chaoB 

Lancas^, Duncan, and Co., Glasgow, merchants 
Mackapt .i. D., Hanif, grain-dealer 
Marnaiiffht, J., and Co., Glasgow, merchants 
Scott. Alexander, Dundee, grocer* 

Scott, D.. jun., Dundee, ^cer 
Sharpe, T. P., Glasgow, merchant 
Stuart, J.. Dundee, coach proprietor 
Walker, De Femey, Edinburgh, brewer 
W«'ir, W., Glasgow, innkeeper 
Whyte, James, tianif, merchant 
Wilhon, J., Renfrew, grain-merchant 


KCCLKSlASTlCAl 

The Right Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey has l)een pro¬ 
moted from the See of Exeter to the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph. «• 

The Rev. George Chandler is appointed to tlic 
Deanery of Chichester, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Samuel Slade. 

The Rev. R. W. Jelf, M. A., Is promoted to one 
of the Canonships of Oxford, void by the death 
of Dr. Thomas ilav. 

The Rev. J. S, C<Kk« is also promoted to one 
of the ('anonships of Oxfoid, void by the death 
of Dr. Phineas Pett. 

The Rev. .1. .S. Cocks U appointed one of the 
Canons of Worcesler Caiheoral, in the room of 
the Rev. Sir Herbert Oakley, Bart, detiused. 

The Rev. James Wright to the church and 
parish of Oxnam, in the presbytery of Roxburgh, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Huiuer. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rev. J. H. Seymour, M.A., to the Rectory 
of Northchurch, Htrts, void by the death of the 
Rev. F«iH. Barker. Patron, the King. 

The Rev. R. Meiklejohn U> the church of 
Strathdon, county of Aberdeen, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. George Forbes. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rev. A. Crowdry, M.A., of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, to the VicarMe of King’s Som- 
borme. Patron, Sir C. Mill, Bart. 

The Rev. Crosbie Morgil, M.A., one of the 
chaplains 'of the Bishop of Winchester, to the 
Rectory of Chilbolton, Hants. 

The Rev. C. Holloway, B. A., to the Rectory 
of St. Simon and Jude, Norwich. Patron, the 
Bishop of Norwich. 


PHEFEHMENTS. 

The Rev. J. Bowen, B.A., to the Rectory of 
West Lynn, alias St. Peters, Norfolk. Patron, 
the Rev. C. 11. Townshend. 

"J'he Rev. J. B. Sthomberg, B. A., to the Rec¬ 
tory of Belton, Suffolk. Patron, the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

The Rev. J. Ashby, M.\., to the Rectorv of 
Wpnfiam Magna, Suffolk. Patron, the Rev. 
(i. H. Deane. 

The Rev. T. W. Booth, B. A., of Brazennose 
College. Oxiuid, to the Vic-irage of Friskney, 
IJncoliiRhire. Patron, John Booth, E&q., of 
Ingoldnells. 

The Rev. W. Church, B.C.L., of Emmanuel 
f’ollege, Oxford, U) the Rectory of VVoolnihrope, 
I.incoinNhire. Patron, the Dulce of Rutland. 

The R»'V. L. K. Towne, .A.M., of Emmanuel 
College, ()xiord,‘to the Rectory of Knipton, 
Lincolnshire. Palron, the Duk*- of Rutland. 

The Rev. W. H. Greene, A.M., of St. John's 
College. Cambridge, to the Rectory of .Steppinr- 
ley, Be(!furdshirt‘. Patron, the Duke of Buford. 

The Rev. 11. Hose, M.A., to the Rectory of 
BringUm, Norlhamptoiibhire. Patron, Earl 
Spencer. 

The Rev. W. Norton, M.A., domestic chaplain 
to Lord Crewe, t(' the Rectory of Eyke, .Suffolk. 
Patron, P2arl Stradhroke. 

The Rev. C. Navine, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Oxtnnl, to the Rectory of Shadoxhurst, Kent. 
Patron, the Lord Chaiuellor. 

The Rev* G. Rooke, M A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Guildon, 
Northumberland. Patrons, Warden and Fellows 
of Merton College. 


MEMBERS RETURNED 10 SERVE 

Feb. 23d.—Borough of Fowey. The Hon. J. T. 
Brudmell, coromonly called Lord Brudcnell, of 
Brooiuby Hall, Leicester, in the of the 
Hon. R. H. Eden, who has accept^ tne Chiltem 
Hundreds , 

Feb. 25th.—Borough of Wenlock. The Hon. 
G. Cecil Wdd Forester, of Willey Park, In the 
county of Salop* 

March 2d.—Borough of ClonmelL Eyre Coote, 
Eaq.,in the room of James Hewitt Massey Dawson* 
Bgq., who has accepted the Chiltem Hundreds. 

County of Meath. Arthur Plunkett, Esq., com- 
mtuBy Killeen* of Killeen Castle* in 

the add eeunty* in the room of Thomas Taylor* 
called Earl of Bertlve, now Mar¬ 
quess of Heedfort 


IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 

March 5th.—Town and Port of Rye. Philip 
Pusey, of Pusey. Berks, Esq., in the room of 
Henry Bonham, Esq., who has accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 

County of Radnor* The Right Hon. Thomas 
Frankland Lewis, of Hari>lon-court, in the said 
county of Radnor. 

March 9th.—County of Waterford. The Right 
Hon. G. T. Beresford, commonly called I..ord G. 
Biresford, of Curraghmore, in the room of 
H. Vlllicrs Stuart, Esq.* who has accepted the 
Chiltem Hundreds. 

March 'ldth.—County of Essex. T. O. Bnun- 
ston* of Skreay* in the county of Essex* Esq.* In 
the room of Sur Eliab Harvey, deceased. 




F-XOl-ISri AND I'OJtf:fl.N SIX L UITIKS.’ ^ ' 

The following Table exhibits the daily prices of the English I'unds at the close of the market, from February 23d to March 24th, inclusive^ 
The extreme Huctuation in Consols for the Account, it will be seen, is 1 per cent. The selling prices only ^re given. 
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Price of Shares an Wednesday, ^larch 24. 

. ^37 10 to £38 10 Brazil Comp. Tmpl. £80 10 to £81 10 Del Monte.£51 0 to £53 O 

...475 0 ... 485 0 Ditto National . 20 0 ... 21 O Ditto new . 2 0 ... 2 10 
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378 Course of Exchange and Meteorological TMes. [April, 1830. 


LONDON COURSE OE EXCHANGE. 

Prices, as negfotiated on the Royal Exchange, from 20th Fehmary 

to 23d March, inclusive. 


Amiterdam. 

Ditto. 

Rotterdam . 

Antwerp . 

Hamburgh Mar. Be. > > 

Altona . 

St retersburgh. 

Paris.•,. 

Ditto. 

Baurdeaux . 

Frankfort on the Main* 

Berlin. 

Vienna, effective . 

Trieste . 

Madrid. 

Cadis. 

Bilboa. 

Barcelona. 

Seville . 

Gibraltar . 

Leghorn.. 

Genoa . 

Venice .. 

Malta.. 

Naples . 

Palermo, 118 per oz. • •. 

Lisbon . 

Oporto . 

Rio Janeiro. 

Bahia. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Canton. 


TIME. 


3 months. 

3 days’ sight. 
3 months. 


3 months. 

3 days’ sight 


BILLS, 

5ec. 

Maximum, 

Minimum, | 


MONEY. I 

--: RSMARKa. 


60 days’ date. 
Ditto. 

60 days’ sight 


12 

12 74 
12 83 
12 8 } 
14 2 
14 33 
10 

25 074 
2.5 75 

26 15 
15.54 

• ■ 

10 17 
10 18 
m 
m 

3.53 
474 

473 

25 »7i 

474 
484 
303 

no 

4.53 
444 
234 
25 



14 03 
14 23 
• * 

25 02i 

25 724 

26 10 
1.544 

• • 

10 14 

10 14 

36 

.163 

36 

35* 

35* 

» • 

47i 
25 95 


14 2* 


26 2* 
25 80 


10 20 
10 20 
364 

m 

364 



Foreign gold, in bars, £3. VJt. 9d. per o*. Standard silver. In bars, 4r. Ud. 

New dollars, 4s. 6*d.; dnd 4f. 83d. per ok. 

Little or nothing has been done during the month in those pltcM lO which Nominal is annexed. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 1830. 



Thermometer. 

Frb* Thursday 18 
PrWay 19 
Satuiuy 20 
Sunday 21 
Monday 22 
Tuesday 23 
Wednes. 24 
Thursday 26 
Friday 26 
Saturday 27 
Sunday 28 

From 26 to 36 
2.'i..39 
21 • . 38 
20 .. 43 
24*5 38 
28 .. 54 
43 .. 56 
43 .. 65 
43 .. 54 
43 .. 56 
41 •> 55 

Har. Monday i 
Tuesday 2 
Wednee. 3 
Tliursday 4 
Friday 5 

Saturday 6 

38 .. 83 
42 .> 55 
29 .. 65 
24 .. 43 

26.. A6 

26.. 52 


29*61 

2{i*67 

29*7.5 

29*62 

29*6.5 

29*60 

29*88 

,30*11 

294.9 

29*96 

29*94 


to 29*67 
..2JV74 
**29*89 

• * 29*43 
••29*W>. 
*.29*82' 
*.30*00 

• • 30<>2 
*. .30*02 

• • 30*00 
..30*b8 


30*23 • 
30*32 
30*33 . 
30*16* 
29*92* 
29*95 . 


30*.31 

30*33 

30*30 

30*09 

29*94 

29*96 


Tfiermometer^ i Buromcter* 


Mar. Sunday 7 
Monday 
Tuesday 0 
Wednes. 10 
Thursday 11 
Friday 12 
Saturday 13 
Sunday 14 
Monday 15 
Tuesday 16 
Wednes. 17 
/ ^ Thursday 18 
Friday 19 
Saturday 20 
Sunday 21 
Monday 22 
. Tuesday 23 
Wednes. 24 


From 55 
26 


to 40 
•47 
•47 
. 50 
. 58 
. 55 

• 51 
■52 
. 50 
.48 
^61 
. 56 
. 55 

• 56 
. 58 
. 50 
. 54 
•57 


; 29*93 
29*99 
29*66 
29*55 
2JHW 
30*02' 
! 30*12 
30*12 
29*50 
29*52 
29*70 
30*04 
30*18 
30*05 
30*26 
30*13 
29*96 
30*01 


to 29*99 
. 29*88 
•29*54 
• 29*66 
. 29*84 
.29*86 
. 30*25 
.29*84 
•29*35 
29*75 
.2^5 
•30*17 
.30*12 
•30*09 
.30*20 
29*86 
.29*98 
>30*10 


LONDON: 

j. MOYaa, took'v court, chanckby kANa. 
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1* IVe ftank our friend F. M. frv Madfrig ns tha DyhUn lAt$rary Gesnre. It oom- 
pletne bitted^ of the Bleekwoodiih spirit diapUyad in our notice of Mr. Dcmoren's 
hook. If^et ebptoiit epothecery hunself wvoto the artiele in the ell i» 

wtAl ; for We fiftn end will exouae the Tituperatiira overflowing of an npothaonry’a 

wrath. But if it be . , we are much amused, seeing &at he was hhnedf, 

not Tory long ago» one of the iUustrioas coterie of Blackwood. 

We have received a real Mmmunication from Mr. Donovan of London. It 
appears that we have been boaAd hj some witty wag. We are prepared to arrest 
any mischief we msy have inoBvertently committed, and we therefore print Biat 
gentleman’s missive to our publisher 


6 > Howard StroBif JforJbOe Street, Stnmi, April 8 > 1830 ^ 
9ia,—I was very much surprised, and yon may imagine hv no mews agree* 
ably BO, on seeing, in your Magazine of this month, a notice headed Mr. Donovan 
of the Strand," which, I suppoaO, allndes to me, though 1 have not the good fortune 
to be the owner of a gin-thop, as the expression ** a proprietor of wine^vaulu” means 
in the London phrase. I did not read the artiele entitled Donovan the Tntozioator 
but had 1 done so, and conceived that it was a hit at myself," Worthy of serious 
attention, I would either have waited on you, or written for an explanation i there¬ 
fore, 1 should have been under no necessity tff getting an anonymous deputy (for I 
presume your correspondent is such) " to address you in most angry terms on the 
subject.” The hoax, consequently, though at my expense, has been played upon 
you; 1 assure you I had no knowledge whatsoever of the letter which gained 
me iIm unexpected honour of being noticed in*priut. Feeling thankful, however, for 
your politeness in so promptly endeavouring to remove the delusion which you 
supposed 1 laboured under on mis point, 1 remain. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

To the Editor of Fiaeer'sM^tiiw. ConuELivs BomOVAN. 


2. An Edinburgh friend has sent us a weekly journal which issues from the 
printing establishment of Mr. Ballantyne. It contains a fire*and-fury notice of 
our august selves. We shall do what, perhaps, will astonish the heathens of 
Modem Awthens—print the brimstone passage, without curtailment. Fear is 
only the companion of weakness. We feel ourselves too strong to mfod simh a 
puppy-dog squirt. '' . 


I 


** Had we 'been subscribehs to * Fraser’s Magazine,* we suoulo have 

STOPPED OUR SUBSCRIPTION AS SOON AS WE RECEIVED No. 11. 1t CONTAINS SSVEEAt 
ARTICLES MOST VULGAR 4ND DESPICABLE, WRITTEN APPARENTLY BY TUE TOAD- 
EATERS and underlings of Leigh Hunt, if it be possible for Leigh Hunt 

TO HAVE ANY UNDERLINGS. 1n PARTICULAR, THE FIRST ARIICLE, UPON MoORS’s 

Life of Byron, inspires us with unqualiiied disgust. It is composed in 
THE spirit ofCockney malfvolence and low-bred envy. Neither 

IS TBlgHiTlEW OF BoWRINO’s PoETRY OF 1H£ MaOYARS MUCH BETTER ; AND ALL 
THE OWtR ARTICLES, WHICH ARE NOT POSiriVIlY OBJECTIONABLE IN POINT OP 
SENTIMENT, ARE INSUFFERABLY DULL IN POINT OP EXECUTION. We SPOKE LE¬ 
NIENTLY OF THIS NEW PERIODICAL ON ITS FIRST APPEARANCE; BUT WE HOW BEE 
THAT IT HAS A TAINT OF VULGARITY, AND, WE FEAR, SOMETHING WORSE, WHICH 
INEVITABLY DOOMS IT TO PERPETUAL OBSCURITY," 


There are only two men in all Scotland wortly of this elegant little moriel of 
composition. The first is The §hepherd*s Ccmal and Constable's Mici^gy’i Undertaker* 
If BO, the fellow is too contemptible to notice. 

The second man is William Blackwood. If so, is notthia mode of insidioua 
attack veiT childish 1 If Ebony wish to abuse us, let him do it openly. The BailUe 
ia no hand in a duello; but he has a champion of approyed power, whom fae may 
send into the field, and we will meet him ekhdt at fisty-oufib, single -stick, 
bludgeoning, rapier^assado, broad-aword <tiver8ion, pistol-shot idsaf, duck-gun ajUkrt, 
Sf-pounder emuaement, or bombshell anmhilatioU. In either or all these attaiH- 
ments we are, we flatter ourselves, of efficient prowess. If we really should eoM* 
to a Pass, it will be a matter for history. The nature of the meeting amsV w 
neoessitj, be dreadful. 

Se vediste inaiffine mai soonttar due tuoui 
Da levante a ponente al ciel diverao, 

!, Cosi proprio s' uriar <fuei due baroni." 

, .... 

Bo siilga <dd Boiardo of Orlando and Agricane; and so some modehi )msfi 

of the «diapq>aons of Ebony and Fraser. But we love thq, calumet ]j£S 

why can we not proceed together, hand in hand, like lovtnf and ador^ 



A parting word of advice, however, we must give to Ebony. Have done, Baillie, 
with all underhanded work and usaassin blows. Meet us fairly ; or, by our troth ! 
we will ourselves write such a Rifder'* for your series of the '* as will 

not be, we opine, exactly to your relish. 


S. The Morning Journal oftlie 10th of April favoured the world with the fol¬ 
lowing notice 

VASHIONABLE ^’OVFLS—A NfW MAO AZIN K. 

** 'Fraser’s M^f^asine for Town and Country’ contains aw Article upon which we feel ourselves 
called upon to make lotne comment, tt is published m the i umber for April. Although we have 
borne teatimony to the tident with which the work has been hinierto conducted, we cannot pass over 
in silence an attack made through its pages upon the firm of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. Its object 
Is to bring into contempt them and several of the authors for whom they publish—a class de8cril>e<f by 
the epithet of the * (’olburno-historical.’ There is a bad spirit manifest throughout the whole com- 
poslUoQ. The feeling to which it owes its existence is so evidently personal—the terms made use of so 
gross and ungentlemanly—that the object of the writer has been defeated even by the very moans by 
which U was sought to be attained. Scurrility and abuse can never be mistaken for argument. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a new Magazine should have sought favoui with the pulnic by pursuing 
so unlwoming a course. If the editors are rcsolvetl 

• To run a-niuck, and tilt .at all they meet,’ 



the proprietors will stxm discover that a wiser plan might have been adopted—a plan equally rotnofe 
horn mean servilityiand open an<l daring bnivoism, 

** The prinriiial charge brought by the writer against Messrs. C'ollnim and Bentley is, that they 
are publishers of a class of works usually denominated • fashionaldc novels,* — a charge to which they 
must plead guilty j but whatever ptinlsnmeni is to be awarded, should, we think, in common justice, 
l>e inflicted upon the public, end not ujxm those who, in listening to and obeying their rail, only dis¬ 
charge their duty as publishers. if, however, the establishment of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley were 
but the rival of the Minerva Press, and we obtained from thence only such three-volume publications 
as those to which we refer, wc, who, it is to be presumed, lay claim to more taste and judgment than 
the novel-reading race generally, might have some reason to complain of the great decree in whicli 
theh names engross the public attention. The fact, however, is far otherwise. I'hc columns of our 
journal have from time to time aftbrdctl ample proof that tlie most valuable and important works of 
modem times are issued from their house. Within the last two or three months we have been called 

ra,’ * Lord Lon- 
Rwollcctions of 
‘Tson’s Memoirs,’ 

&c.; and there arc now lying upon our table three or four works of high merit and value, to which we 
shall shortly draw the attention of our readers. 

*' The article to which wc have referred is, therefore, equally unjust and silly. The firm of which 
Mr. Bentley has recently lieoomo a partner has done more (o advance modem literature, by rewarding 
with Uberauty the labours of literary men, than any other establishment in the metronohs. It is far 
from our wisn to compliment Messrs. (‘olburn and Bentley at the expense of other publishers; but it 
is notorious that they have published a greater number of works than any other London bookseller; 
and we assert, without the fear of contradiction, a greater number of works which every man of 
superior mind would desire to place in his library. That they have given large sums—in many 
instances preposterously large—to authors for iheir productions, is a matter strangely twisted to their 
disadvantage by the writer of the article in * Fraser’s Magazine.’ 

*' We luve conceived it our duty to say thus much upon the subject, first, because we desire to do 
justice to Messrs. Colburn and Bentley; and next, because, in the course of our hasty review of the 
Magasine in which the objectionable remarkare contained, they escajicd our notice, and we express^ 
ourselves in terms of approbation of the article of which they formed a comparatively small portion. 
We desire it, however, to be understood, that with those parts of the pai>cr that condemn the present 
popular rage for fashionable novels wc perfectly agree; and we arc consequently well pleased that a 
writer of much power has wielded a sharp and strong weapon against them. He naib; jkowever, 
comraltt^ a flagrant error in spending his force upon the outworks when the citad^W&qipen to 
atta^, and has subjected himscli to a cnarge of spleen and malice when he might a 

chiuMter for honest and plain dealing.” • 

We have the highest possible rospecl for the Morning JovrvaU It is ultra Tory—■ 
80 is Fraser^s Magazine —and now that we have ‘^fallen on evil days,one ultra Tory 
should not quarrel with another. We bej?, therefore, the Morning Journal to take 
the following observations in good part, as wc assure flie Editors that tliese observa¬ 
tions do not apply to them, but solely IKnd exclusively to Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley, 

Only four or five days previously to the appoararice of the article headed A N nv 
Magazine, the Mm iiiTig Journal had generally commented on the >iO, of Fraser^ 
Magazine which contained the obnoxious pajier on Fasiiionahle Novet.s— particu 
larly^ientioning in terras of praise that very paper. This will be sufficient to prove 
to all persons acquainted witli the management of newspapers, that the above 
extract, being a defence of Cblbhrn and Bentley, is an advertisement, sent to the 
MS^ning Journal in the common coursq of business, and written by some person in 
the pay of those Fashionable booksellers. 

Our reason for this conclusion is, that whereas the critical article in the Morning 
Jmmal shewed an intimate acquaintance witli the No. of Fraser*s Magazine con- 
taiiUDg the article, the person who has written the bookseller’s defence or advertise¬ 
ment has NOT bead any part of it. ** The object of the paper is to bring into contempt 
tham (^Messrs. C. and B.) and several of the authors for whom they publish — a class 
desoTibed by the epithet Colburno~hisiornj^iL*’ The object of the paper is no such 
THiNO—it is written against Fashiojiable Novels—and historical Novels are merely 
mentioned by the way, 

*^^If the Editors,” continues the advertisement, are resolved 

* To. run a-muck and tilt at all they meet,’ 



the proprietors will soon discover that a wiser plan might have been adopted— 
a plan ^equally remote from mean skbviwty (ye gods! !!) and open and daring 
bravoiam,” 

The charge of “ servility*' and mean servility too, a^nst us—Us of Fraser’s 
IVIagazink —is really too laughable for a reply. Has the booby who scrawled this 
elegant advertisement for the Morning Journal read any one article in either one of 
our Numbersl He has not, else h^^ould be convinced of the thumper which he has 
been impudently uttering. As to ||toahawk-wielding, bludgeoning, &c., why these 
are something nearer the mark, -ftough' bravoism is as little applicable to us as 
servility, 1'he fact is, tbe booby penman of the advertisement does not know the 
meaning of the word bhavo—bravo signifies a man that murders for hire. Now, 
although the booksellers of New Burlington Street have asserted that, inasmuch 
as they bad givttt their advertisements to Fraser's Magazine —(which is as much as to 
say, that they had tried to bribe the Magazine) — they thought it very hard that 
fluiv should be attacked,—still, we of the Magazine, disregardful of all lures and 
temptations, endeavoured lo expose the humbug of the New Burlington ln^treet 
system. Was tins 6ra’tJoi.sm? i» 

See, good reader, how the arrant booby contradicts his former assertion in the 
commencement of tlie following paragraph. ** T!#o pfincipnl charge brought by the 
writer uguiiist Messrs, (’olburn and Bentley is, that tliey are publisliers of a class of 
works usually denominated ‘ Fashionable Novels,’—a chmge to which tliey must 
guilty; but whatever punishment is to be awarded, should, we think, in 
common justice, be inflicted on the public," &c, > 

Header, con over our article on Fashionable Novels, and you will there see in 
’ivhat manner the ignorant public are gulled into the perusal of these self-styled 
fusbionnblo novels. I'he assertion made in the advertisement is impudent as it is 
lieanlcss. As to tlio high and eximvagant prices which the booksellers in ques¬ 
tion have paid to waiters, and of which they aro etenmlly boasting, to their own 
disgrace, we answer, that in almost every one of these cases, the fame of these 
writers has been the msmufacture of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley; and that in 
every case whore large sums have been paid by them, they have, by their egregious 
ystem of false pufls and well-conccaleil advertisements, turned a neat penny by the 
transaction. And we would ask, in onf3 word, if humbi»g and mischikf stalk 
abroad in the world, relying on their lengtli of purse, boasting Of virtue which they 
do not possess, and spreading abroad as they proceed along deadly disease (so to 
speak), is that the seasou lo be standing on ceremony,—to be taking off hats, 
bowing and scra|ung, and making grimaces; or is it the time to wield the tomahawk, 
or take down your duck-gun and shoot Humbug and Mischief as you would shoot a 
mad dog ? 

As to personal feeling” having given rise to our article,-—that is nonsense. 
Have w^^l^ii^ave we not, proved our case by logical deduction—and laid before the 
public d'^apouar argument? Answ'er us, most sapient booby of the advertisement. 

Tliis said booby has put down exactly seven w'orks published by Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley; and he asks, with a chuckle and grin, if the gentlemen who have 
produced these notable works ought to be run down ? We happen to have the publi¬ 
cation lists of these booksellers for the five past years, and we will very shortly 
give our account—drawn out i» a regular debtor and creditor form—and therein, 
vre think, wuU be made appear to the punlic, that the odds for excellence is so 
decidedly against Messrs. Colburi^and Bentley, as to he like Gratiano’s wit—even 
as two grains of wdieal in twb bushels of chaff. 

Wo now turn to the Literary Gazette of the 10th of April, which contains tbo 
following passages: — 

•* Satan; a Poertu By R. Montgomery. Second editioA t^ondon, 1830. Maunder. 

•* We are induced to taka up this second edition of R. Montgomery's volume not more for his sake* 
than for our own. To the first we did not pay that suiHfient regard which we purxmsed, and whicdi It 
merited; and the gauntlet run which tbe young poet, has experienced from our brethren Seems to 
require that we should do him justice. 

•• Of his de^n and of its execution we spoke in our former Review; objecting, in some measure, 
the former, and pointing out the overwhelming burden which both imposed upon the most skilfiil aim 
ambitious author. But because we felt these obstacles, and because we noticed banishes and faults IRk. 
Mr. Montgomery's page, were we, therefore, to ^ut our eyes to the original beauties and true poetMik^^ 
powers which he also displayed ? Far be it from the IMerary Gazette to dispense such criticum, 
subject youthful genius to ordeals of ridicule and tests of composition which no genius that avef' 
existed could withstand. Be it ours, while we adhere go Justice, tobetheenoouragersofUteratuta^ 
to any others we will leave the distinction of earning notoriety by the easy jpathS of censure and abuse. 

♦ # • • * # • 

<* And here, brief as our specimens ore, we conclude; claiming for the young bard thatpul^ 
favour, of which, in some instances, notoriously jealous criticism has cnticavoured to rob him. Bf it 
rernctnlwred, that we, the objecU of his early assault and his castigatfirs, mereforo, can entertain nb 
sentiment upon this subject, but such as the fair, liberal, and nonest^exercise of our fiuuitioiM^ 
demand, not simply with respect to the author, but lo the public ^d to literature. We htrid it to be 



-the hotto^en 4 uty,of theiuftt^toeKpofleempirldsm enajmt^wiilmmoihUtyi’but we sre «# eertalQ 
tiMi 4 oitght to wrcrfd mTHl^ry and euy triupiph <fi exlKi)>Hhm gmartncai and rancour ^though 
fluch tneam do atttai^iKMMilj tome iidiiry of real talents, and the Ojepiimlod of that caut^comtaon 
io alH irho w| 4 e ud bo it for fhme or be It ftv prqit* If we quuiot be geqeroua, we ought 

\ W« ^ for M Editor; 

but w« allow it to aaj nnmeaiu&g ouh muouj^oplj. 

We are vetjr wiliing to. take the aE^ioa ki a 1 )oye paniwge to lO^rifelves ; for 
we are a little proud of ikviiig beep ^tosing tnd sbatioYr/ pr^sions of 

Mr. Btdbert Mou^omeiy. We hare ftheWn liow Meeira« Colbivtii aftSL Bentley have 
acouaed ub of bemg actuated by perBooftl pique ; aad here we have the Ititeran^ 
GttS^e uttering the same Behtizn^h Mr Thomas earoressbd himself in 

nearty the sme wordeu Dr.' Bennish Larq^v &»d, Mr. Donoyaq So likewise. 
Mr. Buckingham has done the same thing |.» so has Mr. Tegg, of Cheapside, and 
00 has Mr, Richard Tayleri the printer ;-*-so will Messrs. Rickards &d Crawford;— 
so will Mr. St. John Long ;—'and so will every other person whb^shall chance^ in 
future times; to coma under the castigation of our bdfouling (to use au opithet whioh 
has been applied to us) dngers. But vre are losing sight of foe Literary Gmette, 

1 st, Has it ever contained an annihilative article* against any bopkl It has— 
for w'e, at this moment, re^embei some two or three stirring ones-^^^tpd yet, would 
not the Editor have felt it as an insult to have been told that such ai^cles were foe 
result of spleen, malice or envy, or personal piquet 2d, The Editor of the Literary 
Gaitette may enjoy and act upon his notion of foe principles of Religious Poetry, but 
he should permit others to enjoy the like immunity^ Our principles we know and 
can state—the Litei'ary Gazette*s w'e never saw; and though we have read in its 
pages many articles commendatory of psems, we do not think any one of them con- 
tarns an exposition of the Editor's principles of poetry. 3d, What right has any one 
(save, of course, the unhappy Author himself,) to accuse us of “ notoriously jealous 
criticism,’’ when we have fairly stated our reasoriSf in argument, for our ccmclusion. 
That ** the youfoful genius” (!) Mr, Montgomery has been subjected to ordeals of 
fsidicule (what kind of plirase is foisl)- is not our fault—if foe pious yogth had not 
given his fair portrait with one of his volumes of contemptible trash, we should not 
have been guilty of personality. ^K, Will the Literafy Gazette, when it next 
censures us, give .us, metaphmicit its definition of foe word so common in its 
mouth— Genius? 5th, The.J^ is, tlie. Editor of the Literary Gazette is a little 
sore that all foe w'orld do. Bi^ Wke his dictum about the excellence of a w'oxk—and 
foe confuting his dictuni'|tt^^ him angr —and in his anger he accuses us, the 
unha^>y offenders, of an ufl^rthy^motive—he cannot effect his purpose, and he 
blames us. 

' Says A^sop, in deducing the moral from one of his best fables, Ourv Keu r^fv 
ivt^^urrosit tmip ruv ^^etyfiarm iipixttr^cu fjtn ^uvafttvot V rous xm^9v$ 


5. 


The pious Mr. Montgomc'ry is, we hear, either licking into %Kpe a new 
edition of his “ Age Reviewed,” or writing a pamphlet, to he called Mr. R. 
Montgomery and his Reviewers,” purposely thbt ho may **phUippiz” an Aj^endix 
against our illustrious selves. Wd anticipate the compliment, and return ^im our 
best thanks. We may, perhajps. Write a second Appendix, and insert it ,iu The 
Magazine; or, perhaps, another Bavia^ and settle*, once and fur ever, the existence 
of all foe summerievening insects th^ are making such a constant buzz, and are 
so trbttblesome.—Will foe “ Satanic” and Omnipresence” youth, when he pub¬ 
lishes, include in his concoction his doctrine of the Principles.^ Religious Poetry t 
Now that he is at Oxford, it will he easy enough for him to get the help of Bishop 

Lowfo’s book, De Sacr^ Poesi Hebrseorum.” This may materially assist him. 

>• 

6. We have also before us the Sheffield Mercury of February the 2Ufo, but have 

not space to quote it. It chlljt ue a set of “ I.iTjEftAkv Auventurers.” We have 
mvsn the date of the paper; and further add, that it igfliy be seen at Feelos 
Coffee-house, and at our Publisher’s^ ^ 

7. Wo hear fotft Mr. Moore means to make a reply to our article on Lord 
i^fiyron’s Life. We wait for foe reply. 

; ^ “ Thr^. Coprsee and a Dessert,”—Mount Sinai,”—“ Lifoa^of Raleigh,” 

&c., in nil&rnexL ^uch has been <fur abondance of matter, that we here in 
, No. throwff otit our sheet of miscellaneous isifonnation, and given, besides, half 
i'sheet beydiid our stipulated quantity. 

;|'4t Jf dur friends or foes wil^ before foe 20fo of every forward' any 

N^apaper orf’eriodical containing matter abusive of our Magazine, all such matter 
^ i(]i^l'und iusertipuyu^foe following Number of REGINA. ^ 
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This being one of the greatest edifices 
undertaken for the accommodation of 
royalty in the present age, not only in 
this country, but in Europe or else¬ 
where, we have been at some pains to 
make ourselves acquainted with the 
design and tlie details, persuaded that 
few topics connected with thfe Arts cun 
be more interesting to our readers. 

It may seem, to some sawc- 

alU ^—for we have a better opinion of 
political economists than to admit 
such a sort of persons among them,— 
that, at a time of great acknowledged 
difficulty and distress, the completion 
of so coi^tly a pile might have been 
postponea .till a happier period. Jt is, 
therefore, not to such that we address 
ourselves, when wo venture to say that 
the erection of some such building was 
become a moral duty,—we repeat tlie 
words, A MORAL DUTY,—on ihe part 
of the British government; not in re¬ 
lation to the personal comfort ^of the 
King, nor to the acknowledged neces¬ 
sity of such an appanage to a mo¬ 
narchy; but in relation to humanity 
and the commercial interests of the 
country. Accordingly, before we pro¬ 
ceed with the immediate object in view, 
we shall take this opportunity to offer 
a few words of explanation with re¬ 
ference to what is meant by a moral 
duty in this particular case. 

The progress of society towards re¬ 
finement is characterised by the variety 
of individual skill developed in im- 

f iroving the comforts and elegancies of 
ife. All history shews, that so long 
as nations are progressive, indivi¬ 
duals of talent become more and more 
VOL. ]. NO. 3 V. 


numerous, and that in their decline 
.the reverse takes place. Assuming, 
then, tl^t the advancement of a nation 
in the honours of ails and arms is what 
is understood to be a progressive state, 
and therefore desirable,—it must, upon 
these premises, be conceded, that the 
cultivation of the arts is productive of 
good, inasmuch as it tends to excite 
intelligence, and to bring the intellect 
to operate more largely on the con¬ 
dition of man. 

Tliere is a vast difference b^ween 
what society may do with, after mere 
necessities are supplied, and what it 
may require to stimulate the sense of 
enjoyment. Society, in this countiy, 
has long been far beyond the stage of 
contentment. We are no longer satis¬ 
fied with necessaries, nor even with 
comforts; — we must have delicacies 
and ornaments. We are still a pro¬ 
gressive people ; and altliough, in the 
great staples of our commerce, U tem¬ 
porary blight has fallen, there is yet, at 
this time, a greater demand for the 
productions of refined talent than there 
ever was before in the history of the 
kingdom. •A vast number of indivi¬ 
duals are brought up to the various 
branches and departments of art, the 
effect of progression and prosperity, 
and they are as justly entitled to 
ceive a share of public sympathy as 
any other of the industrious clashes:' 

The carver and gilder, the operatives 
of the sculptor and painter, and ad 
manifold artisans engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of household elegancies, are as 
justly entitled to careful consid^^ra^ 
tion of governrafeht as the ruder opera- 

1 I 
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tives at the forge and the loom, even 
although their productions may ap¬ 
pear to a numerous body of the people 
as things of less importance than ne¬ 
cessaries to society. There can, in¬ 
deed, be no stronger instance, we do 
not say of a vulgar mind, but of an 
understanding incapable of compre¬ 
hending the constitution of man, than 
the distinction which the “ save-alls’^ 
affect to make between the useful and 
the ornamental. \Miere can the limit 
1)6 placed ? It is the progress of know¬ 
ledge that pushes forward the land¬ 
marks of mprovernent. Thus, the 
things which are almost necessaries 
to us, were to our ancestors < super¬ 
fluities. 

But, as all artisans and operatives are 
employed in supplying the wants of in¬ 
dividuals,it maybe contended, that the 
moral duty of givingthe higher order of 
them employment, by the erection of 
palaces and other public buildings, is 
not very obvious. We think it is. 
The nation, by its progress, has ac¬ 
quired many artificial tastes and wants. 
To supply these, a numerous popula¬ 
tion has been created; and that popu¬ 
lation must be supported, as well as 
any other class of the community. 
There is neither reason nor justice in 
supposing that a weaver of tapestry for 
the of a palace should be deemed 

less an object of encouragement than 
a weaver of rugs for the cottage couch. 
On the contrary, wc contend that the 
tapestry-weaver is an object of far 
greater importance, inasmuch as he 
belongs to a higher order of intellectual 
beings’^, for it is not with relation to 
the value of individual life that the 
question can be properly understood, 
—it is with respect to the interests of 
society; and, unless we admit this, 
thwe can be no sense in the distinction’ 
which is made between public talent 
And mere private worth. 

The inference, then, which we would 
draw from all this is, thht Himes of 
public distress are precisely those ,in 
which- great public works should be 
undertaken. When the body of the 
people, by btid harvests or commercial 
sttkgnations, are unable to give employ- 
raentio the artists of ornament and their 
innumerable operatives and assistants, 
there is both policy and humanity in Ae 
pdblie giving them onployment; for, 
so muen ofthe public wel^re depends 
upon kijepmg thd currency at an eqt^l 
amount and in motwn, ttei 


restriction in expenditure, in periods 
of privation, can have no other effect 
than to diminish the power of overcom¬ 
ing it. The circulation of the currency 
is the life-blood of a country; and as it 
is slAw or fast, so is the prosperity ofthe 
com|niUnity in good or in bad health. 

But tile nation caimot advance, un¬ 
less refined individual talent be en¬ 
couraged. Now, is it not the feet, 
that, in the course of the last seventy 
or eighty years, the fine arts have been 
domiciliated amongst us, and culti¬ 
vated, until they liave attained an 
equality in excellence with their con¬ 
dition in Ollier countries ? The pro¬ 
ductions of British artists have come 
into demand abroad, and, besides sup¬ 
plying a growing and extensive de¬ 
mand at home, do actually furnish a 
surplus for exportation. If, then, it 
be, on commercial principles, an ob¬ 
ject to encourage improvements in silks 
or cottons, or any of the common ar¬ 
ticles of trade, it must be admitted 
that improvements in tlie produc¬ 
tions of the fine arts are also of 
great importance to trade, although 
not yet of ecjual amount in value to 
any of the great staples; and there¬ 
fore, we would inquire by what means 
our improvement in fine art, for com¬ 
mercial purposes, is to be promoted, 
unless employment of the highest 
kind be given to the artists ? Until 
we excite by superiority so great a 
demand as to make it an object with 
commercial capitalists to undertake the 
manufacture of statues, paintings, &c. 
solely with views lo trade, artists must 
rely on the individual patronage of 
the opulent, the great, and the public. 
We are not yet, however, arrived at 
that point of refinement when artists 
become connected with merchants; but 
we are approaching it. 'Phe erection 
of a palace may, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered equivalent to a bounty such 
as is given to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of fisheries or manufectures. 
Who will say tffat the peasantry of 
Ireland, which have for so many 
years been receiving enormous sums 
in the shape of bounties on linen, are 
better entitled to such a bo«m than the 
ihgenious and accomplished, sober, 
Well-conducted, peacefiil, and loyal 
artists who are now ,engaged in pre¬ 
paring the ontamehts of BuokinghAm 
rAlace, and other public edifices ? 
Will theChanoellttf ofthe Exchequer 
prdVe to us diat the worthy heiriBf- 
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finhers of Montrose^ or Aberdeen, or 
Greenock, or Campbelton, or Tober- 
morey, are a whit better members of 
society than those who are engaged in 
what we contend to be an equally 
advantageous branch of industry. I^nd 
we would ask the landed intere4> or 
the Tor BooTi^” as they are called, 
for what purposeVre they allowed tlie 
monopoly of supplying the nation witli 
com ? Is it not that tliey may get 
higher rents to employ artisans and 
skilful workmen, and buy those things 
which the manufacturers prepare ? Ob¬ 
tuse as they often shew themselves to 
the true interests of the empire, we 
cannot believe they are actually so 
stupid as to suppose that John Bull 
submits to pay that enormous income 
tJix to them, viz. the price between what 
corn could be imported for, and tbe 
price at which it is sold in the markets 
here, for nothing. We call it an "in¬ 
come tax because it is so; and it is 
an income tax'* which the operatives 
and artisans, and fundholders and 
annuitants, exclusively pay. The 
enormity is such, that if the parties 
enumerated were not sensible persons, 
and knew that the tax returns to them¬ 
selves in the shape of employment, it 
would never be endured. Every old 
woman able to swing a stone round 
her head in the foot of a stocking would 
marshal herself to try the thickness of 
the skulls of certain persons that we 
could name, who conceive they have 
any other right to rents or monopolies 
of any sort or kind than what belongs 
to the trusts and reciprocities of social 
life and political expediency. “ The 
TOP BOOTS^* are paid a premium in 
the shape of a high price on c^n, not 
because they are proprietors of the 
land, but because it is well known 
they are so brainless that they cannot 
keep a shilling when they get it, but 
must lay it out in purchasing articles 
tbe dealing in which constitutes so 
much of the trade of die country. 

It is silly now •*o gabble about 
necessaries; employment is the grand 
want of the country. All that is 
said about low rents and low prices 
is the effect of the want of employ¬ 
ment. At this moment, there are ndt 
ifewer than two thousand families of 
what may be called the intellectual 
class of operatives directly or indi¬ 
rectly maintained by the works at the 
New Palace and Windsor Castle, not 
one which two thousand could And 


employment were the works sus¬ 
pended ; for, owing to the state of the 
country, the demand by individuals 
for their productions is generally also 
su^)endea. 

It may be said, that to build palaces 
for employment to operatives is a very 
thriftless application of*the public 
wealth. We deny it, botli for the 
reasons stated, and odier reasons* 
The state of society in this country, 
and of our political institutions, re¬ 
quires that the King should be suit¬ 
ably accommodated; and is there not 
wisdom in rendering the style of ac¬ 
commodation subservient*to the fos- 
tering^of a new, great, growing, and 
splendid ftranch of commercial means ? 
Why should we not aspire to supply 
all Europe with works of art, we do 
with^otton goods or other articles 1 
This brings us to another turn of 
die argument. Can it l^e disputed 
that public edifices are the monuments 
of nations? Can it be denied that 
they are the only memorials by which 
posterity is enabled to estimate the 
worth and greatness of a people? 
What awakens the wonder and admi¬ 
ration of the traveller in Egypt, but the 
vast piles of human effort and inge¬ 
nuity which he sees there, and which 
stand like facts iu evidence to prove 
the historical trutli of the old Eg^tian 
grandeur and wisdom ? If all Grecian 
literature were obliterated, the remains 
of the Parthenon at Atliens would he 
sufficient to prove that the Greeks were 
a more elegant and refined people than 
has appeared in the world since. It 
is, however, unnecessary to descant oh 
this topic, or to illustiate it by refer* 
enoe to other nations. The “ moral 
lesson'* which the Duke of Wellington 
gave to the French, for stealing the 
Italian images, is conclusive as to our 
purpose. It shews that the world has 
so far advanced in refinement, that 
works of art are estimated among the 
valuable* df kingdoms, and that the 
possession of them promotes the hap- 

f iiness of communities. No doubt 
iterature is an essential part in na¬ 
tional monuments; it is the inscrip¬ 
tion, and without it the ornaments and 
the statues could not be understood. 
Certain it is, that no man, of any is- 
tfAlectuality can enter a museum of 
Greek or Homan antiquities witheui 
being profoundly impressed with a 
conviction that we gre yet only in 
vestibule of social as eom 
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pared to people foriMrhtch the an¬ 
tiquities were ori^aUy fe,bricated. 

But the political, commercial, and 
moral utility of -public ornamental 
buildings is a topic too extensive and 
multi&rious in its bearings to be dis¬ 
cussed here. We shall, therefore, pro¬ 
ceed at onc» to the consideration of 
OUT immediate subject; and, in order 
that the grounds of the opinions we 
have to express may be perfectly un¬ 
derstood, we shall state one or two 
preliminary principles by which we 
expect the correctness of our criticism 
^11 be judged, for it was by them we 
were ourselves guided. 

Ill the first place, then, we premise 
that, before proceeding with Ihe exami¬ 
nation of any work of art, it is the duty 
of the critic to ascertain the intention 
of the artist in his design. Ivt the 
next, to consider whether the design is 
applicable to its purpose. And, third¬ 
ly, whether the execution has been 
equal to the design. 

These rules are not applicable to 
private buildings: they can be applied 
only to great works; for it is but in 
the construction of palaces that the 
highest talent can find scope for its 
powers. There is another point which 
may be noticed incidentally here; viz. 
the productions of architecture are not 
like ^hose of other branches of fine 
art. The painter and the sculptor 
may veil their works from the eye of 
criticism until they are completed; but 
it is not so with the architect. Ilis are 
constantly in the view of the public, and 
it requires all the philosophy couched 
in the Scottish proverb, that “ fules 
and baims should neer see uf^nlshed 
to enable him to preserve his 
equanimity under the crude conjec¬ 
tures and petulance of daily criticism. 
We well recollect the flippancy of the 
Mormng Chronicle when Mr. Nash's 
plans for Regent Street and the New 
were first unfolded. But, what¬ 
ever may be the objection ^totparts in 
the details, there can now be only o;ie 
opinion with respect to the general ef- 
of these ma^ificent undertakings. 
It was his success in them which assured 
us, when his Majesty selected Mr. 
Nash for the architect of his town re- 
■tdenoe, that the work, when finished, 
would be found not unworthy of flis 
Own acknowledged taste. 

Elegance is great quality of Mr. 
Nash's genius, architect of the 
■ pmeot age can compare with him in 


the perception of the fitness ofthe oiv 
naments and the convenience of floje 
distribution of domestic accommoda¬ 
tion. Without any exception, he best 
understands the distinction between 
pubkc and private edifices. We there¬ 
fore |Lad reason to expect that elegance 
would be the pervading principle 
the whole design ofrBuckmgham 
lace; not simple elegance, but that 
adorned erudite kind which is almost 
grandeur. In this expectation we have 
not been disappointed. 

The intention of the architect is ma¬ 
nifestly to combine elegant minutiae 
with general elegance in effect. It is, 
however, necessary, before we proceed 
to any description, to remind the reader 
that a great restra nt was laid upon his 
taste and genius, by the poor economy 
of obliging him, for the sake of a few 
roods of the old brick walls of the 
late Buckingham House, to limit the 
height of the ceiling of the ground- 
floor to eighteen feet. Mr. Nash is, 
therefore, in no degree to blame for 
this particular defect. On the edfe- 
traiy, an inspection of tlie building 
shews that a great deal of skill and 
taste has been exercised in the xnanner 
by wliich this inherent incapacity has 
been managed. As a rifacimento^ his 
ingenuity in it deserves fhe highest 
raise, particularly in respect to the 
all and great staircase. 




Situation. —More objection has 
been made to the situation of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace than can be excused, far 
less justified. In passing along Picca¬ 
dilly, it no doubt appears very low; 
and, in consequence, it is supposed to 
be smothered in the prospects from 
the windows. We acknowledge that 
this ueas our own opinion until we 
visited the'Palafse; but we now re¬ 
tract that opinion. At one time, it 
was thought that the Green Park af¬ 
forded a preferable site, especially as 
the same ^vantage which is at present 
obtained bv Buckingham Gardens 
could have been possessed by attach¬ 
ing them to the one side of the build¬ 
ing proposed for the Green Park# But 
cause for public discontent would have 
been given by die invasion of the public 
right to.tke use of the Green Pent and 
the ride on Constitution Hill* In4et^» 
there was no other spot on which , a 
palace could have been elected without 
some infringement of public privile^; 
and, therdbre, some feeling of achnow- 
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lodgement is due to the King on this 
recount. 

But^ strange as it may seem, there 
is no situation, eidier in Hyde Park or 
the Green Park, which can compare 
with that of Buckingham P|face. 
From Hyde Park, the view of the 
Sur^ hills and \he surrounding coun¬ 
try is, no doubt,\ spacious expanse of 
English landscape; but it compre¬ 
hends no great featiire of the vast me¬ 
tropolis. The view from the Green 
P^k, with the exception of West¬ 
minster Abbey, is inferior to that from 
Hyde Park. But in all directions 
from Buckingham Palace, except on 
the Pimlico side, the views are not 
only extensive, but the finest in all the 
metropolis. 

From the front, there is no other, 
in any part of the metropolis, so 
magnificent. In the foreground lies 
St. James’s Park, with the lake and 
islands;—on the left is the superb 
classic mansion of Lord Stafford, and 
of Lord Spencer, one of the best 
resigns of Inigo Jones, with the 
other fine buildings which fece the 
Green Park ;—on the right is West¬ 
minster Abbey; and, in perspective, 
the Horse Guards, the Treasury, and 
the Admiralty, and, beyond them, the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the spires of 
the city. Tliis is the prospect from 
the front of the Palace, as it stands at 
present. It will, however, be much 
increased in grandeur, when the lofty 
piles and colonnades now erecting in 
Carlton Gardens, and the correspond¬ 
ing terraces to them, are raised on the 
Bird-cage Walk side of the park. For 
a town situation, we cannot conceive 
where a nobler could have beef! found; 
and we are inclined to think that it was 
a knowledge of this iai^, obsessed 
only by the inhabitants of Bucking¬ 
ham House, which, with the influence 
of personal reminiscences, induced his 
Majesty to prefer it. Situation, in¬ 
deed, cannot be d^y appreciated by 
looking at it;—by^king from it the 
extent of the prospects can only be 
rightly estimated. 

The view from the north side com¬ 
prehends the Green Park, with the 
magnificent terrace of Piccadilly, from 
the residence of the Duke 'lof Devon¬ 
shire to the new princely mansion of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the tri- 
umi^al arches at Hyde Park comer. 
Th£ garden front overlotto of course 
only the garden, an extent of sixty- 


three acres, laid oiot in the verv beat 
style of landscape gardening, adorned 
to the utmost limit that as English 
garden admits of. We have said that 
the south side looks towards Pin^ico. 

Approach.— The approach to the 
Palace is by the main mall of St. 
James's Park. This mall is three fur¬ 
longs in length, and it is contemplated 
to open a direct communication to it 
from Charing Cross. When this shaH 
have been completed, the approach 
will be by a noble straight avenue, 
already in maturity, to the marble txi^ 
umphal arch. Behind t^e arch thlf 
Palace comprehends a quadrangle or 
open square of two hundred and forty 
feet in extent on each side, being about 
the same size as that of Somerset 
House. 

Appearance. —The principal and 
governing order of the palace is the 
lioman Corinthian, raised on a Doric 
basement. The central mass of the 
design, which directly faces the spec¬ 
tator from the qptrance underneath 
the triumphal arch, is composed of 
a bold porte cochhre, superior por¬ 
tico of eight coupled columns, and 
corresponding towers with four co¬ 
lumns each at either extremity. The 
deep shadows of these three prominent 
parts being relieved by the repose of 
tlie intermediate spaces, gives lo the 
whole a commanding appearance, and 
indicates that here is tlie principal 
entrance to the Palace. The tympanum 
of the centre portico is fillea with 
sculpture, and the pediment crowned 
with statues. The projecting wings 
or sides of the quadrangle are of a sub¬ 
dued character, thereby denoting their 
more subordinate appropriation, and 
giving importance to the main build¬ 
ing. The centre part only of them, 
which serves as the entrance on either 
side to the lord steivard’s and the Icmi 
chamberlain’s houses, is to be decorated 
with pilasters, and to be surmouni- 
ed, the by a clock tower, and the 
qfiier by a corresponding wi^ tower, 
both enriched by beautiful and appro¬ 
priate groups of sculpture, designed 
by Mr. Westmacott. The ends of die 
wings towards the park present Co¬ 
rinthian porticoes, surmounted with 
^tatues and adom^ with sculptures, 
which we shall hereinafter describe. 
In one sentence, the exterior towards 
the park bears an impress of great 
elegance; but soo^ parts of it. wity 
still be objected to as pTeseatmg an 
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mmjearance of nuOuxma or baldness, 
Which the application of the sculpture 
wdll correct. The dome has been 
hitherto more justly subject to this 
criticism than any other part; but 
when it shall be ribbed as a cupola, 
and crowned with appropriate orna¬ 
ments, which we believe to be the 
intention, so as to make it accord with 
the general character of the edifice, it 
1^1 no longer be a defect, but a 
beauty. 

It may here be remarked, en passant^ 
that, dieoretically, doubts may be en- 
Ibrtained of the propriety of ornament¬ 
ing the dome, considering the place it 
occupies in the garden front, rwhere 
alone it is seen to proper advantage; 
nor is there a good principle wanting 
by which its present simplicity may be 
defended ; for the Palace, although not, 
strictly speaking, a building in the 
severest Greek taste, has yet an evident 
sentiment of classic propriety in every 
part. Were we, therefore, to speak of 
the tower, which th^ dome crowns, as 
an edifice of itself, we should regard 
the suggestion to ornament the dome 
as the idea of some one who had no 
knowledge of architectural proprieties; 
but as that tower and the dome belong 
to an extensive series of buildings, we 
contend that it requires ornament to 
adapiP it as a part to the general cha¬ 
racter of the whole. At the same 
time, we regret that the original plan 
of Mr. Nash, by which the dome 
would have been concealed from the 
spectators in the Park, has not been 
executed. It had in it, we think, the 
principles of a desirable picturesque 
effect. It was to have raised the in¬ 
terior walls of the Palace above the 
present roof in the form of an attic, to 
the extent of the whole body of the 
central building: this,ornamented with 
statues, would have been incomparably 
finer than all tliat is now practicable 
to be done to the dome. 

It has been objected to th% ^rticoes 
of the wings towards the park, thfjt 
they give an idea of too slender a 
building; but tlie plan of the palace 
comprehends two additional courts, 
to which these porticoes are only 
wings; others, corresponding to them, 
will be fiecess^ to complete th^ 
unity of the building. There is but 
little chance, however, of this part of 
the design being at present carried into 
e^, JT 

Triumph Ai. Arch.—^T he first ob¬ 


ject of detail which attracts particular 
attention is the triumphal arch, the 
greatest work of mere ornament which 
has yet been attempted by the modems. 
In general effect it resembles the Arch 
of Cbnstantine at Rome, to which it 
is equal in dimensions; and that of 
Napoleon, in front of^he Tuilleries at 
Paris, which is on'^a smaller scale. 
The arch at Milan, founded by Na¬ 
poleon, and now completing by the 
Austrians, can alone vie with it in di¬ 
mensions. The Buckingham arch con¬ 
tains tliree gateways, the centre one 
rises to the architrave. Over the two 
side gates are tablets, containing on 
the one side female representatives of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
on the other, the Genius of England 
inciting youth. Between each arch 
or gateway is a column, twenty feet 
high, of one block: these columns 
will support groups of trophies and 
figures. Behind these groups is a re¬ 
presentation in bold relief of the battle 
of Waterloo. Above this is a larop 
pedestal, with statues of Victory 
each comer, having in the centre 
Europe and Asia, bearing the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington. Surmounting 
the whole will be an equestrian statue 
in bronze of his Majesty. The eques¬ 
trian statue is by Chantrey, the other 
sculpture was designed and executed 
by Elaxman, Westmacolt, and Rossi. 
Tlie side of the triumphal arch facing 
the Palace presents emblems and de¬ 
corations of a similar character to those 
on the other side. Over the small 
gateways are figures of Valour and 
Virtue on the one side, and Peace and 
Plenty on the other. Occupying the 
same pfAce with the representation of 
Waterloo is the battle of Trafalgar, in 
bold r3lief, ,and corresponding with 
Europe and Asia, bearing the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington, is Britannia 
with her attendants, contemplating a 
medallion of Nelson. The bas-reliefs are 
from designs by Flaxman, and executed 
by Bailey. The V^hole of this gorgeous 
pile will, when finished, be about sixty 
feet high. Tl»e gates are to be of 
mosaic gold ; and the palisade, which 
is to connect it with the wings of the 
pilace, are to be spears of the richest 
workmanship that has yet been exe¬ 
cuted for such a purpose in that superb 
metal. 

Having passed through the tri¬ 
umphal area into tlie quadrangle, 
which is surrounded by a peristyle 
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of Grecian Doric columns, instead of 
an arcade, admittance is gained to the 
interior under the portico which opens 
into the hall. 

Hall.—H ere tlic taste and skill ot 
the architect justly entitle him to^^reat 
applause. The ceiling, as we before 
mentioned, is dfaly eight(;en feet high ; 
but he has so\.iTanged the double 
columns which' support it, that the 
eye is at once attracted to details, and 
the attention taken from the general 
defect of the lowness of the ceiling by 
statues placed in front of those coupled 
columns, and by the white marble 
pavement being surrounded by a mosaic 
border, formed of different marbles, as 
a Vitruvian scroll. 

G L A UD CIIA M H E n.—Asceiid ing from 
the hall by a wide flight of steps is a 
superb guard chamber, about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet in length, also 
ornamented with marble pillars, each 
of a single block. 

The total number of columns in the 
hall and guard-room is one hundred 
md four, all of while marble, with 
golden capitals. 

The Great Staiik asi:. — On the 
left hand, at the end of the hall, a 
spacious flight of two or three marble 
steps leads to the great staircase, which 
is also of white marble. It consists of 
a centre, and two returning flights. 
The centre flight beyond the first land¬ 
ing is carried up to the entrance of the 
armory, from which the effect is beau¬ 
tiful and theatrical. Hut the staircase, 
notwithstanding its heauly of outline 
and details, is perhaps liable to objec¬ 
tion, as being too small for a palace. 
The impression, however, of the c(^ 
lumns, the statues, and the ^pliefs, is 
undoubtedly elegant in the strictest 
meaning of the term. ^ 

We shall now procee(> through the 
state apartments, aS they are intended 
to be used on high days and holydays. 

Saloon AND TuRoNE-CuAMBEii. 

On ascending the great stairs, leaving 
the flight which la^s to the armory 
on the right or on the left, the laiidmg- 
place open^ into a vestibule. I he 
saloon is beyond the vestibule, and 
the throne-chamber beyond the saloon. 
These apartments are of noble dimen¬ 
sions ; the saloon is fifty, and llie 
throne-chamber sixty feet in length, 
and forty in elevation. They will, 
when furnished, be tlie most gorgeous 
in the palace. It is, indeed, not easy 
to conceive any thing more splendid 


than the designs for the ceilings, which 
are to be finished in a style new in 
this country, partaking very much Of 
the boldest style, in the Italian taste, 
of the fifteenth century, and recall to 
recollection the splendid works of the 
great masters of that school, as seen in 
the works of fiibieno and others. Ihev 
will present the effect of embossed gold 
ornaments, raised on a ground of co¬ 
lour suitable to the character and other 
decorations of the rooms. The walls 
are to be hung with silks. The cove 

ornaments of the throne-chamber will 
exhibit the arms of the kings of 
land, and those of distinggiished war¬ 
riors, and other individuals connected 
with flie coyal family: four bas-reliefs 
will occupy as many compartments ot 
the walls, each representing some cele¬ 
brated circumstance in the history ot 
the Garter, the Thistle, the Bath, and 
the St. I'utrick. The walls of the 
saloon are also to be decorated with 
bas-reliefs; and it will be particularly 
anreeahle on crowded court days, as it 
opens into the iiortico, which affords 
to the visitors in the state apartments 
the enjoyment of a splendid pavilion 
for prornendaiiig iu the open air, and 
will be one of the most attractive parts 

of the palace. ^ . , 

PiCTUKL Gali.ery. —It IS one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five feet in length, 
lighted by two rows of circular win¬ 
dows of ground glass in the ceiling, 
representing the stars of all the ordere 
of knighthood in Europe. It would 
seem tliat a star-chamber is a necessary 
append^e to the English monarchy; 
but from the gaiety of this room, we 
hive some assurance that it will bo 
applied to far different uses than those 
of the ancient star-chamber m the 
palace of Westminster. The ceiling 
of this gallery is not only picturesque 
and splendid, but really curious; pos¬ 
sessing all the richness and play of 
outline of Gothic architecture, pro¬ 
duced byii most skilful combination of 
classic forms; and ceitainly overthrows 
ft position frequently advanced, that 
clisie architecture could not in this 
effect vie with the Gothic. 

State Bep-Chamber.““ Passing 
across the gallery, a door leads into 
the stale bed-chamber, behind which 
«s the Ring s closet. This chamber is 
fifty feet in length, and, like those of 
all the other state rooms, the ceiling is 
of that richly ornamented character 
already described. _ 
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'Ete^m€e4§si!ijt)ported 
1^ dgfate^ Ckirintbian columns of 
i|pis la%uU \ 9 ^^#cagliola. The stucco 
work oftho ddme exhibits tlie national 
emblems, and is in effect exceedingly 
rich, but at the same time light. 

Ftom this room the great drawing 
Tpom opens, which, from its dimen- 
ftons and-the style of the ornaments, 
will be extremely superb and striking, 
even in this suite of splendid apart¬ 
ments. It is seventy feet in length. 
Tlie comice‘js supported by coujiled 
columns <jf a rose-coloured scagliola, 
formed in imitation ofavery'rare Bo¬ 
hemian mineral granulated with gold, 
like lapis lazuli. 

Music Room. —This apartmeijt is 
sixty feet in length. It opens from the 
great drawing room and into the pic¬ 
ture gallery. It likewise communicates 
witli the armory, from which the egress 
is by the flight of stejis that joins the 
great staircase, as already described. 

Before concluding our remarks on 
the general style of the state rooms, we 
should notice some of the details. The 


gaace is carped to its ^krtmost extent. 
Gk^deur^itf not ipmtiug, but Biagni- 
tude in parts certainly is, oviring to 
the circusdimpe of the building having 
been origiD^y designed^ not for a pa¬ 
lace of tmt only aft a residence for 
the Kliig; and yet it is a vast pile. Had 
the front been expan^d in a straight 
line instead of beingA hollow square, 
it would, without containing more ac¬ 
commodation, have presented a fapade 
more than four times the extent of that 
of the Register Office in Edinburgh. 

The great beauty of Buckingham 
Palace is the impress of nationality 
which it exhibits: all the ornaments, 
as will be seen by the descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the sculptures, have been 
formed to gratify the national predi¬ 
lections, and executed with the highest 
skill and taste which the age affords, 
as the names of the artists employed 
on them will verify. Even in the very 
cast of the rooms of state, if we may 
be allowed the expression, an English 
snugness is evident in the midst of the 
greatest profusion of splendour. There 
is no single room for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the multitude that assembles at 
leyees and on state occasions, but there 


floors, for it is not intended tiiat any 
carpet shall be used, are of inlaid w oods 
of different colours, repeating the de¬ 
signs qf the ceilings. The door-cases 
surpass in elegance every thing of the 
kind which we have seen in this coun¬ 
try, and are even superior to the finest 
we have met with abroad. They are 
formed of statuary marble richly sculp¬ 
tured, and with different figp^res on 
several of them as large as life,—some 
as caryatides. The cornices of these 
door-cases are ornamented with infant 
eenii, cornucopias, and baskets o^ 
flowers. In their design and execu¬ 
tion, these sculptures are not only ex¬ 
quisite specimens of art, but a classic 
feeling pervades them of a very refined 
character. Hitherto, in this country, 
ftculptural ornament has bcei^ prin¬ 
cipally, if not entirely, confined to 
chimney-pieces; in this palace, how¬ 
ever, not only are the door-cases and 
dumney-pieces noble examples of 
sculpture, but historical or allegorical 
bas-reliefs, executed by the first talent 
in the country, are to adorn compart¬ 
ments in all the state rooms. *■ 


are several capable of accommodating 
that select number which our associa¬ 
tions expect should always surround 
the King. It is, in fact, rather a royal 
residence than a national palace of 
state; and when we apply the word 
snugness, we beg to be understood as 
doing so in this sense, and not invi¬ 
diously. In England we have lost all 
right ideas of palace building, accord¬ 
ing to our particular notions on the 
subject, since Westminster Hall was 
erected.* The Banqueting-House is 
certainly a noble fiugment of a palace 
tliat be^tted the sovereign of the three 
kingdoms; bUt even fnigo Jones’s plan 
belonged to a very different sovei;eign 
from the King of the United Kingdom, 
who is also ford of the ocean and the 
Indies. 

One thing we had almost forgotten— 
the Chapel. It is foimed of the octa¬ 
gon apartment of the late King’s library. 
We have no doubt, when finished, that 
it will be one of the finest things for its 
extent in the whole world, inasmuch 
as the compartments of the walls are 
to be adorned with the cartoons of 


The general effect of these rooms is Raphael from Hampton Court. But 
in accordance with the style and cha- we take leave to protest aga^t this 
motet t>f the building itself. Greatness removal, and forbid his Majesty to 
is not attempted, but ornamented ele- attempt it. Being, however, of hib 
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c6qwM in BQoHera of taste, tuiUis& 
hia Majes^ to give otders : to 
painters of his own time rto^rept^' 
pictures that shall, if poasMs, equal, 
if not excel, tbq ciwrtoions,;l^ lOie age 
does not require that the ^ w Senates 
of the palaces of other kings should be 
remove to omdbent^Ln edifice of this 
time, which ougl\to exhibit the actual 
state of the arts. Let the cartoons re¬ 
main where they are, in tlieir own spe¬ 
cial gallery. Nothing that has not been 
formed in his Majesty's own time, or 
by his orders, should be allowed to 
come within the walls of Buckingham 
Palace. We can easily appreciate the 
feelings which dictated the order for 
the removal of the cartoons, but we 
think it would be as well were it re¬ 
considered. 

These sort of removals we shall 
never sanction. What was the effect 
of the late transportation of the vases 
and statues from Hampton Court to 
Windsor ? They were sent back, 
and now rest in boxes. — For tliat 
instance of high tredson (the re¬ 
moval) against taste, we would, were 
we a political sultan as we are but a 
literary potentate, chop off Mr. Seguier’s 
hedd, and place it on the trunk of some 
decapitated leaden god,J|^ing of cor¬ 
responding material. 

Buckingiiam l*alace, besides being 
a residence for the King, contains 
several private houses of an elegant 
description; viz. a residence for an 
heir apparent, houses for the lord cham¬ 
berlain and the lord steward, and two 
other houses which have not yet been 
appropriated. It is not, however, our 
object to describe the details, but only 
those parts in which the splandour of 
the building may be said to be concen¬ 
trated ;^nd therefore we shall, merely 
add, that the principal’front, in an 
architectural sense, is that which looks 
into the garden. It is three hundred 
and forty-five feet in length, consisting 
of five highly-ornamented Corinthian 
towers, the centre ^ne being circular, 
and surmounted by the dome. A ter¬ 
race, extending the whole length of this 
front, between two conservatories in 
the form of Ionic pavilions, adds 
greatly to the general effect, by seem¬ 
ingly increasing the elevation, while it 
spreads a broad base, that augments 
the apparent strength and grandeur. 

After these cursory sketches, we 
4X)iae now to revert to the principles 
by which we have ^ professed to nave 




execution 

honcftor on the taste and tident br tai^ 
a^e; md we are persuaded that, when 
his Majesty comes to' ermine the 
wotks, (for he has never yet seen 
them,) he will acknowledge that the 
impression under which he approved 
and sanctioned the plans has been 
folly realised. This the public vrilt 
admit to be greatly to the credit of 
the architect; for we need not observe 
how difficult it is to produce in execU^ 
tion effects equal to desi^s in draw- 
ing, specially in the figures and de^ 
tails .of Sculpture. Moreover, in no 
former age could this excellence have 
been produced by English artists. 

second principle is, whether the 
design is applicable to its purpose. 
We say decidedly, as a residence for 
the King it is so. But our notion of 
a palace of state is something far be¬ 
yond what has been attempted here. 
We have already alluded to the dimi¬ 
nished ideas of the age as to regal 
magnificence, compai'ed to those of 
William Rufus, some seven hundred 
years ago, when Westminster Hall was 
first erected. There should, in our 
opinion, be something always about a 
royal palace that would give the idea 
of affording access to a nation; and, 
therefore, while we bestow with sin¬ 
cerity our approbation ^oth on what 
has been attempted, and what is doing, 
at Buckingham Palace, we are rerflly 
obliged i .0 say that it is too small. 

It had almost escaped us to ob¬ 
serve, that the meanness or the entrance 
for die public on gala days to the sove¬ 
reign, although it be but temporary, is 
yet such that it ought not to remain. 
The exterior towards Pimlico is neat 
enough, and would do passably for a 
private gentlenran’s house; but the 
momer^ the door opens, it presents a 
lobby not more respectable than that 
2f an ordinary inn, and is, besides, 
very awkward. Two or three steps 
are to be ascended to reach a plat¬ 
form ; from this platform, of some 
twenty or twenty-five feet in extent^ 
the descent to the corridor is by an 
hqual number of steps,—thus litemlly 
fulfilling, in going to see the King, 
what the old song says, 

*' Up stairs and down stairs, into my 

lady’s chamber.*^ 
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What excuse is to be made for this to 
those courtiers vrho are afflicted mth 
gout^ lumbago^ or sciatica ? The corri¬ 
dor itself is open to the weather, so 
that “ the gorgeous dames,’' in the 
flimsy para|£emalia of a court day, 
with naked bosoms, perishable com¬ 
plexions, and transient atmospheres of 
essences, are at the mercy of &e winds 
and showers before they reach the en¬ 
trance hall. This defect ought to be 
forthwith remedied. 


CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURES. 

Having d^cribed the triumphal arch, 
we shall not revert to it here, but con¬ 
fine ourselves to those details which are 
distributed over the palace. 

North Wing. —The three statues 
on the portico represent Painting, 
Sci^ture, and Architecture ; designed 
by Flaxman, and executed by Bailey. 
The tympanum exhibits the Arts and 
Sciences, designed by Flaxman, and 
executed by Itossi. The frieze under 
the portico exhibits tlie emblems of 
the four Seasons, designed and exe¬ 
cuted by Bossi. 

South Wing.— The three statues 
on the portico represent Astronomy, 
Geograpny, and History; designed by 
Flaxman, and executed by Bailey. 
The tympanum exhibits the Muses, 
designed and executed by Bailey. The 
frieze under, the portico exhibits Bri¬ 
tannia distribming rewards to the Arts 
and Sciences, as tiiey are presented by 
Muierva and Apolio; designed and 
executed by Bailey. 

Main Front to the Court. —The 
statues on the portico are Neptune, 
Commerce, and Navigation, designed 
and executed by Bailey. The tympat 
num exhibits the triumph of Britannia) 
on the waves, designed by Flaxman, 
and executed by Bailey. Tlie frieze 
under the portico exhibits the progress 
of navigation in compartments. 1st. 
The birth of navigation, astap infant 
within the lotus. 2d. The Genius 
contemplating the nautilus. 3d. The 
Genius in a boat, holding a sail in his 
hands, and proceeding before the wind. 
4th. Tbe Genius in a boat, with a mast 
and yard to which the sail is fixed. 
5th. The forging of the anchor by two 


genii. 6th. The Genius in a boat on 
the open sea, sailing by the compMS, 
which he holds in his hand. This 
allegory is very prettily told ; but there 
should have bean a seventh compart¬ 
ment, representing the Genius in a 
steam-boat. The design is by West- 
macott, and executed by Carew. 

Gahuen FuoNT.-j^he dome is sur¬ 
rounded by statues of Prudence, Tem¬ 
perance, Fortitude, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, designed by Flaxman, and 
executed by Rossi. Gn the one side 
is Alfred expelling the Danes, in bas- 
relief, consisting of thirty figures, de¬ 
signed by Flaxman, and executed by 
Westmacott; and, on the other, Alfred 
deliveringthe laws,consisting of twenty 
figures, also designed by Flaxman, 
and executed by Westmacott. These 
two fine compositions are intended to 
represent the final establishment of the 
English moiiarcliy. 

Entrance Hall. — Twenty-two 
statues are to be the ornameuts of this 
apartment, 

STATiu Asr.-—It contains four large 
bas-rehefs, descriptive of the Seasons, 
designed by Stoildart, and modelled 
by his son. It is also to contain four 
groups, one in each angle. 

Throne Room. —Bas-reliefs, all re¬ 
lating to the battle of Bosworlh Field, 
designed by Stoddart, and executed by 
Bailey. It was by that event that the 
royal family, as descendants of the 
Tudors, came to the throne. 

North Drawing-Room. —Twelve 
compartments, repi'cscuting the Pro¬ 
gress of Pleasure, designed and exe¬ 
cuted by Pitts. 

Bow Room. — Bas-reliefs of Har¬ 
mony, pleasure, and Elocution, de¬ 
signed and executed by Pitts. 

iSouTH Room, —To be ornamented 
with designs by Stoddart. 

The sculptures of the chimney-pieces 
and door-cases would form too long a 
catalogue for our limits; we therefore 
conclude by remai’king, that the names 
of the artists are ^ assurance that the 
best talent in the country is employed, 
viz. Bailey, Westmacott, Westmacott 
junior, Carew, Pitts, Wyatt, Sievier, 
‘iRossi, Tliealestor, Chantrey, Behnes, 
aiul Stoddart junior. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS.* 

Public attention has of late been these as necessarily evolved by the 

much attracted towards the Canadas progress of settlement, and to be 

by two causes, so opposite in their charged among the natural effects of 

nature to each^ther that it requires planting institutions, as well as inha- 

some exertion oi\he reason to believe bitants, in new countries,—a topic 

in their co-existence. The one con- worthy of special and very deliberate 

sists of the rapid improvement of the consideration, 

provinces as respects public works, But in Lower Canada the case is 
the increase of population, and the different: there a great and permanent 

amelioration of the condition of the cause of discontent exists, to which no 

inhabitant^, arising from the effects of immediate remedy can be applied. It 

their own industiy; the other, of the lies in the state of the population, the 

open dissatisfaction of a large body of majority of which, the descendants of 

the people, and majorities of the legis- the Irteneh settlers, are, by language, 

latures, with the administration of the habits, religion, manners, property, and 

government. How it happens that all that law affects, divided from tlie 

countries in a state of rapid progres- - British settlers. 

sion should be discontented with their Tfte British, regarding themselves as 
governments, which professedly and the conquerors of the country, claim a 
decidedly favour and forward that superiority in consequence over the 

progression, is one of those curious Canadians, and, with the wonted 

E henomena in politics of which the energy of the national character, have 

Lct d priori seems incredible. Buf, constantly endeavoured, almost from 

nevertheless, it exists in the case of the the conquest, by every expedient, to 

two Canadas. procure the establishment of British 

In Upper Canada there is undoubt- law, and the abrogation of the old 

edly a party which, without being dis- institutions of the country. Lower 

posed to join the Uniteo Staies, is C'anada is, in fact, a divided nation, 

yet more inclined to recast the laws It resembles in one respect the king- 

and institutions of the province after dom of Great Britain, which consists 

American models, than to preserve of two distinct nations, the English 

them in their integrity as derived from and Scotch,—with this difference, how- 

the mother country. This naturally ever, that the British and French dwell 

leads to collision of opinion between in a state of intermixture without in- 

that party and the other inhabitants corporation, whilst the English and 

who are more decidedly British. Scotch are domiciled apart. But al- 

Those infected witli what may be though England and Scotland have 

called Americanism have been always been united in their legislature for a 

obnoxious to the officers and adherents much longer period than has elapsed 

of the government, who have perhaps since the first British settlers entered 

taken but little pains to convert them jCanada, yet in how I,ittle has it been 

from their heresy. But’beyond that deemed expedient by the imperial 

difference in dogma there is no discon- legislature to assimilate the laws and 

tent in Upper Canada (notwithstanding judicature of Scotland with those of 

the impressions in this country to the England ! It is impossible to deny 

contrary) which may not be subdued the pr^s^ of wisdom to this; and it 

by a judicious awi temperate con- is certainly to be regretted tliat the 

sideration for public opinion. We, cfttample and the spirit are not respected 

therefore, deem it unnecessary to enter with more reverence by the British 

at this time upon the alleged discon- party in Lower Canada; for, however 

tents of that province. We regard desirable it may be to see the subjects 

* Analyse d*un Entreticn sur la CoMervation des Etablissemens du Bawi- 
Canada, des Loix, des Usages, &c. de ses Habitans. Par un Canadien. Dana une 
Lettre a un de see Amis. Montreal, imprim6 chez James Lane. 

Political Annals of Lower Canada ; being a Review of the Political and Legisla¬ 
tive History of that I'rovince, ficc. By a British Settler. Montreal, printed at the 
Office of the Montreal Herald. 
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of the same king under one uniform 
system of language and of law, it is 
not an effect which can be produced 
by legislative enactment alone. 

** Dans la these g£n6rale/’ says the 
author of the Analyse, ** on peut ad- 
xnettre que le gouvemement d’une em> 
ire peut tirer souvent, pour la facility 
e ses operations, des avantages de 
l^dentit6 des loix et des mocurs, de la 
lan^e et des ^tablissemens, duns les 
did^rentes parties qui le composent* 
Mais d’abord il est hon de remarquer 
de suite, qu’il faut que cette identity 
6oit le fruit de ces causes g6n6raleB qui 
agissent su^ les peuples graduellement 
et d^une manicre insensible, et qui la pro* 
duisent Siins effort. Tous Iqs luoyens 
directs et qui peuvent tenir de Itf coer¬ 
cion ne eont propres, outre Tinjustice 
de la chose en elle-m^me, qu*a inspirer 
du d4goQt, provoquer des r68istqnces, 
exciter des m^contentexnens, allumer 
des haines» Des-lors un sentiment de 
vengeance se r6unitdceluide la cupidity. 
La persecution commence, et avec elle 
8*etablit le regne de la tyrannie et de la 
violence.” 

In time we doubt not the British 
will in numbers and in power exceed 
the Canadians; but at present it is im¬ 
possible, without the exercise of a 
coercion obnoxious to justice, that the 
amalgamation of the two parties can 
be ef|».cted. The causes which resist 
it are of a more extensive character 
than is commonly supposed. 

As a preliminary to the right under¬ 
standing of the question, it is necessary 
to explain that some great misconcep¬ 
tion exists in the minds of the British 
settlers in" Lower Canada as to the 
relationship in which they stand to 
those of French descent, who call 
themselves la nation Canadienne. The 
British entertain a notion, that, because 
the province was taken possession of 
by force of arms, they ought to enjoy 
some sort of power and superiority as 
subjects, whicn has not been sufficient¬ 
ly asserted, and that Canada rdid not 
possess a constitution, and a connected 
frame of municipal laws, before the 
conquest. 

But the country was not acquired 
by conquest, according to the ancient 
meaning of term: it was acquired 
by a treaty of cession, and upon con¬ 
ditions. The cession was the result <tf 
equivalents, given or acknowledged in 
various forms by a general treaty. 
Had it, however, been, as the BHtish 
party supposes, an absolute conquest, 


and retained without conditions, esta* 
blished by treaty, still that would be 
no justification for regarding the people 
as an inferior caste, or for abolishing 
their laws and institutions. Whatever 
may have been the usage of the cruel 
and contemptuous genius of Roman 
or more ancient congest, the honour 
of the British namt^ and the law of 
nations, would not now permit the 
exercise of that sort of arbitrary autho¬ 
rity for which the Anglo-politicians of 
Lower Canada are so importunate. 

Blackstone, following PufTeiidorf, 
states, in relation to the superiority 
which one nation claims to exercise 
over another:— 

The original and true ground of this 
superiority is what we usually call, 
though somewhat improperly, the right 
of conquest—a right allowed by the law 
of nations, if not by that of nature, but 
which in reason and civil policy can 
mean nothing more than that, in order to 
put an end to hostilities, a compact is 
either expressly or tacitly made between 
fbe conqueror and the conquered, that, 
if they will acknowledge the victor for 
their master, he will treat them for the 
future as subjects, and not as enemies.” 

A limit is, therefore, now imposed 
on the power of conquerors by the hu¬ 
manity of the world; and, indeed, what 
is it but humanity which can justify 
the interference of foreign states in 
the domestic quarrels of nations ? It 
sanctioned the pretence of the French 
to interfere in the American rebellion, 
and it has authorised the allies to 
assume the Greek cause. The con¬ 
quered people become subjects; and 
where no specific stipulations are land 
down, chey are as much entitled to 
the protection of their own laws, and 
the enjoyment of their own property, 
as any other class of the lieges of the 
same sovereign. 

But, in point of feet, the precise 
relation in which la nation Canadienne 
stands in respect to the British empire 
is no where ‘ so Nrell understood as 
amongst that nation. Lower Canada 
is not a colony quoad la nation Cana¬ 
dienne, nor possessed of the privileges 
which British colonies derive as their 
birthright from the mother country. 
It is not connected by incorpomte 
union, in which two contracting states 
are absorbed in a third, which arises 
from their conjunction; nor is the 
connexion a federate alliance, where 
an infiingement of the conditions ol 
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alliance would rescind the compact; 
but it is a conditional adoption^ in 
which terms were laid down by the 
parent before the natural ties were 
renounced. 

By the universal applicability of the 
principles of the British constitution, a 
remedy has beeV provided against the 
possibility of anjNouestion being raised 
as to a departure ftom the conditions 
of the adoption; and since the people 
have enjoyed representative or^ns to 
express their opinions, no ^peal can 
lie to the original parent. They have 
come of age. The power of providing 
for their protection—^the intent and 
purpose of all governments—is placed 
in their own hands, and the legislature 
is the ultimate authority now to which 
appeal in any matter affecting the rights 
of the people can be made. But, 
before we conclude this branch of the 
subject touching the matter of con¬ 
quest, we must enter our strongest 
protest against the opinion of the 
Anglo-Canadian party—that the mili¬ 
tary capitulations ceased to be obliga¬ 
tory on the conqueror after the treaty 
of cession. 

The writer of the Political Annals^ a 
distinguished advocate of the Anglo- 
Canadian party, says, with a ridiculous 
arrogance, that “ it is our duty at tlie 
outset to declare (by what authority ?) 
them (the capitulations) to be tem¬ 
porary arrangements and that “ the 
first and only legitimate act of diplo¬ 
macy on which the conquered country 
can support its rights, is such articles 
of the treaty of cession as may be 
found inserted in the general definitive 
treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France, after the conquest of 
Canada.” 

Now the very reverse of thi^ is the 
law of the subject: thosetemporary 
arrangements” constitute ess^tial con¬ 
ditions in the agreement of adoption; 
they form the basis upon which the 
adoption proceeded, and the treaty of 
cession was but th<9t;ompletion of the 
agreement. The very quotation which 
he gives from the treaty of cession 
upon the .subject has no meaning 
without reference to the capitulations. 

*' The obligations of his Britannic 
Majesty,” says he, ** which have re¬ 
ference to our subject are briefly ex¬ 
pressed in a paragraph of the fourth 
article of the definitive treaty, concluded 
at l^aris on die 10th Feb. 1765, as fol¬ 
lows :—His Britannic Majesty, on his 


side, ap^rees to grant the liberty of the 
Catholic religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada; he will consequently give the 
most eflectual orders that his new Ro¬ 
man Catholic subjects may profess the 
worship of their religion according to 
the rites of the Roman church, as far as 
the laws of Great Britain permit.” 

The obvious intent and meaning of 
this stipulation is simply, that the Ho¬ 
man Catholic worship shall be pro¬ 
tected; not one word or allusion is 
made to aught but to the worship,— 
no civil privilege is spoken of—notning 
touching property is adverted to—and 
why ? because every thing regarding 
them was secured by the capitulations. 
What,* indeed, at the period of 1763, 
were the civil privileges of Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain ? and what 
would have been thought of the policy 
of declaring to a nation of new sub¬ 
jects, that they were to consider them¬ 
selves as an inferior caste, at the mercy 
of their masters in all that related to 
privilege and property ? for such would 
nave been their case had the article 
referred to been of the restricted cha¬ 
racter which the audior of the PoUtkal 
Annals has ascribed to it. La nation 
Canadienne became subjects of the 
king; and this special stipulation can 
only be regarded as made to secure to 
them protection in the public e^^rcise 
of their worship: the British authori¬ 
ties were necessarily in those days 
Protestant, and it wss natural for the 
French to regard them as not en¬ 
tertaining indulgent feelings towards 
Papists. 

Having thus shewn that, as an abso¬ 
lute conquest, granting it had been 
such, the law of nations would have 
prevented la nation Canadienne from 
teing regarded so helplessly at the 
disposal of their new masters as the 
adversaries of their laws and institu¬ 
tions would fain persuade us to be¬ 
lieve they were, we now proceed to 
the coqgideration of the second erro¬ 
neous assumption of the Anglo-Cana- 
dtans. La natum Canadienne are a 
conquered people, say the Montreal 
politicians, ana should be treated as 
such. Pray, gentlemen, how should 
a conquered people ,bi treated 1 By 
their submission to, and acqui^cence 
ih, the military capitulations alone, 
they became subjects of the king, and 
had a right, as such, to enjoy their 
ancient constitution and laws.tintil the 
same were legally altered. But tbeir 
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Anglo-Canadian adversaries cut the 
matter short by boldly declaring that la 
nation Canadienne had neither a consti¬ 
tution nor a connected frame of muni¬ 
cipal laws before the conquest. The 
author of the Political Annals would 
seem, however, to be somewhat doubt¬ 
ful on this point; but he has expressed 
himself in a way that should procure 
for him the praise of considerable 
address: — 

** A compilation of the laws existing 
before the conquest,” says he, “ was 
framed so skilfully by Monsieur Cugnet 
as to present the appearance of a con¬ 
nected code and that this compilation 
was employed to mislead the 13ritish 
Parliament in tlie year 1774, and to give 
that body an idea that Canada enjoyed 
a constitution and a connected frame of 
municipal laws before tlie comjuest ” 

But what was the truth ? Soon 
after the military capitulations gave 
possession of the country, Governor 
Murray, the first governor, instituted 
an inquiry into all matters concerning 
the government of the province under 
the French administration; and in the 
year 1762 transmitted home a report 
of the result. By this document it 
appeius, that the country enjoyed a 
sovereign council, constituted origin¬ 
ally, as we find from another source 
of information, by an edict of Louis 
XlV.j issued in April 1G63, and regis¬ 
tered at Quebec ion the 18th of Sep¬ 
tember following. This edict recited, 
that New France had belonged to a 
company ^ that they voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered it on the 24th of February, 
1663; that, in order to give it pro¬ 
sperity, and render the people as happy 
as other subjects, the establishment 
courts of justice was pecessary; that; 
on account of its vast distance and the 
mutability of its affairs, it could not be 
governed but by powers on the spot; 
and that, therefore, the king created a 
sovereign council, &c. Thtfn follows a 
description of the parties who were ^to 
constitute this body. It consisted, at 
fi rst, of only four counsellors, in addition 
to the governor-general, the intendant, 
who was prettdent, and the bishop, 
with a clerk. In 1675 tlie counsellors 
were augmented to seven, and in 1703 
to twelve, thus enlarging as the colony 
increased. There were also counselloi's’ 
assessor^ who had a consultative voice. 
These supplied the places of coun¬ 
sellors as they became vacant. 


The powers of tliis sovereign council 
were: ■ 

** Cognisance of all causes, civil as 
well as criminal; to judge sovereignly, 
and, in the last resort, according to the 
laws and ordinances of the kingdom, 
(France) ; and therein to proceed, as 
near as possible, in form and man¬ 
ner practised and oh^rved in the juris¬ 
diction of our court of parliament of 
Faris.” 

This sovereign council also exer¬ 
cised legislative functions,as far as, un¬ 
der the absolute monarchy of France, 
that could be done. It deliberated on 
the laws and ordinances of France, and 
suggested to the king such alterations 
as were required to fit them for the 
circumstances of Canada. 

Besides the sovereign council, the 
law was administered by three several 
courts of separate jurisdictions, at 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, 
from which appeal lay to the sovereign 
council. But it would only serve to 
fill our pages, without adding any 
thing to the strength of the argument, 
to state the respective powers of the 
different courts, and of the officers by 
whom they were administered. No 
doubt all this coNsrnuTioN^L appar- 
ratus might have existed, without 
having any otlier laws to administer 
than those of France; but it w^s not 
so. CcUiada had laws of her own, 
distinct from those of France. The 
code consuted of, 

1. The titles and articles of the cus¬ 

toms of Paris. 

2. Tfie edicts and ordinances of the 

kingdom of France. 

3. The edicts, declarations, and or- 

<dinances of the king, founded 
upon representations made to 
r-him by the sovereign council, 
suited to the locality of the 
country, several of which al¬ 
tered, abrogated, or augmented 
some articles of the custom of 
Paris, and even of the principal 
articles of%e ordinances of the 
kingdom of Fmnce. 

Moreover, an edict of tlie king, in 
1679, suppressed a great number of 
the forms of law proceedings used in 
PVance, which rendered them for Ca¬ 
nada more simple and easy. 

Here, then, we have not only a code 
of municipal law as complete as that 
of the kingdom of France, but also 
differing from it in many particulafs 
suggested by the sovereign council of 
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Canada. It is needlesat to animadvort 
on the want of candour and contempt 
of historical truth which would repre¬ 
sent such a state of things as so little 
approximating to a constitution and 
municipal code as to merit no consi¬ 
deration as such. 

"We shall, thetefore, proceed to re¬ 
mind the reader o^the fact, that la na-- 
thn Canadienne is strongly attached to 
its laws and usages, and that it regards 
with extreme jealousy every attempt 
to annul the one and change the other, 
when it is done merely to introduce 
Knglish laws and practices. Of Nor¬ 
man descent, it may be said of them, 
that they cling to the remains of na¬ 
tional independence with the constancy 
which distinguished their ancestors; 
nor are they witliout both plausible 
and philosophical reasons for the fide¬ 
lity of their nationality. Leaving tlie 
practice of the Homans towards the 
countries which -they conquered, es¬ 
pecially their particular severity in the 
eradication of the state of Carthage, 
and passing over the barbarian con¬ 
quests of the middle ag(;s, we shall 
here quote what their ingenious advo¬ 
cate, the author of the Anaiyaey states, 
among other reasons, for that adherence 
to their ancient laws and customs which 
renders his countrymen seemingly so 
averse to improvement, in the opinion 
of those who would wish to change 
them. ^ 

lie is speaking of the mournfiil ef¬ 
fects of con([uerors depriving nations 
of tlieir ancient laws and institutions, 
and says: 

“ Jamuis jxmple ne sVtait, sous co 
rapport, trouvo dans une situation j)lus 
afi'reuse que les Anglais, aprcsslucon- 
quete qui souinit leur pa>s aux rois 
Kormands, et qui eut des suiu^s si fu- 
nestes. Ces vainqueurs, egalemeut 
avides et firoces, mirent ce systeme on 
pratique. Les lois nouvelles se redi- 
gerent en Fran^ais, et on changea, on 
abolit les ancieunes. II n’^Uiit pas 
permis de plaider da^une autre longue 
dans les couJti de jHbtice. On Pap- 
prenait, par ordre du gouvernement, 
dans toutes les ^coles: on n'en parlait 
pas d’autres dans les palais des rois. 
BientOt la langue, comme le nom An- 
l^lais, devint un opprobre. Du m^pris 
a I’injuatice il n*y a qu’un pas; ou plu- 
tdt, quand on veut ^eraser un peuple, on 
oommence par Pavilir. C’est ce qui ue 
manqua pas d*arriver. L’Angleterre 
devint, et coutinua d*^tre pendant plus 
d^’ deux eiecles, un th^toe de rapines 
et de brigandages, de devastations et de 


meurtres. Les suites furent, pour la na¬ 
tion comme pour les individus, la perte 
de leurs droits et de leurs propti^t^s, de 
tous leurs 6tablissemens, qui mrent ren- 
vers^s a la fois. • # * 

“ Apres avoir paas^ en revue diffg- 
rentes parties de Phistoire modeme, . 
j’ai fait Vemarquer. entr*autre8, que 
dans ces demiers temps PKmpereur 
Joseph II avail fait des tentatives de 
cette espece dans plusieurs des etats qui 
composaient le patrimoine de sa famiUe* 
Les ^venemens avaient prouv^ que ces 
injustes eHorts avaient ^galement nui i 
ses int^rets comme a ceux des peuples, 
dont son devoir lui faisait une loi de 
respecter les droit§}. Les fiatteurs avaient 
pourtunt applaudi aux actes d'autorit6 
arbitru!re »qui avaient d6coul6 de cette 
fausse' politique: Us s’dtaieut extasi^s 
sur les moyens mis, suivftnt eux, en 
oiivre avec tant d’habilete pour rosserrer 
les lysns qui unissaient les diif^rentes 
parties de son empire, en introduisant 
Puiuformit6 dans les ^tablisseinens, la 
roaemblance dans le langage, Panalogie 
dans les loix. Quel en avail 6te le r6- 
sultutl La confusion et le m6contente- 
ment; des sujets de collision sans fin et 
toujours croissant; Pafloiblissement de 
Patlection des citoyens pour Fordre de 
ciioses £t:tbli—la veritable force d*un 
emj)ire. 11 avait, surtout, perdu I’at- 
tacliement des fiabitans de ces belles 
provinces des rav^s-Bus, si long-tems 
l’iq)I>image de sa' famille. C’etait lui 
qui avait abattu les barricres qui avaient 
nrrtito les Fraii^uis, et servi contr'eui 
de boulevard a la Holliinde ©t a I’AUe- 
magne, qu’il avait pourtant cru pur-la 
remlre incxpugnubles.” 

lie then proceeds to remark, that if 
a difference in language and laws was 
detrimental to the adherence of the 
parts of an empire, how does it happen 
that the small Norman islands of Jersey 
if.nd Ciuernsey have adhered, with the 
j^reservation of their laws, with so 
much constancy to England ? and 
reminds his readers, en pasmnty that 
their language is the same as that of 
la nation Canadienne, He likewise 
touches,wfth considerable impression, 
on the long misrule of Ireland—the 
consequences of attempting to govern 
her by laws and usages in opposition 
to the genius of her people. But we 
shall quote his own woj^s with respect 
to Scotland, in which he has managed, 
w^th considerable dexterity, to com¬ 
prehend the essence of his whole argu¬ 
ment;— 

** Il efit sans doute, bien plus Ih- 
cile de r^druire en pratique ce systeme 
d’amalgame en Ecosse, d raison de sa 
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Mtnation; idn 4efl deux peuples 

dans les pB 3 ni quvbordaient lea fren- 
tiered, de ra^cendant que devait n^ces- 
aairement donner aax Anglais la grande 
superiority du aombre, de l^etat de la 
Society beanconp plus arance chez eux. 
% Cependant, V£cos^ a conserve un corps 
de loix et de jurisprudence civile abso- 
lument different de celui de TAngle- 
terre^etqui, pourle dire en passant, a la 
plus grande analogio avec celui du Bas> 
Canada, puiSrpi^l a pour base le droit 
Rpmain, centre lequel les jurisconsultes 
Anglais ontmontre quelquefois des pre- 

tt aveugles. * • • Les principes et 
Ite religieux des deux imtious sont 
encore dans* une opposition beaucoup 
plus forteznent marquee ; et on sait la 
difference que les ecri rains •poStiques 
ont attribul a I’une et Tantre de ces 
deux religions sur la forme et les prin- 
cipes du gouvemement. Quelle a 6te 
la suite de ces contrastes? L’au^orite 
du gouvemement en a-t-olle souffert en 
quoil A-t-elle perdu de sa stability? 
C’est exactement le contraire. l^es 
haines qui divisaient les deux peuples 
out cesse avec les persecutions, qui 
avaient pour but de les reunir au moyen 
de Tumformite dans les institutions. 
Pour tout dire en un mot, la conserva¬ 
tion et raffermissement de tons les eta- 
blissemens Ecossais out ete de pair avec 
ceux de Vautorite dti gouvemement 
commun aux deux peuples.’’ 

But how has it happened that there 
should be such an extraordinary dis¬ 
position amongst the British settlers to 
pull down the institutions which habit 
and hereditary affection have endeared 
to la natum CanadiennCy a people sin¬ 
gularly attached to all their old house¬ 
hold virtues, and no less remarkable 
for their integrity in the daily vocations 
of life ? The question is natural; and, 
in the course of what we have yet to 
say, an opportunity will be afforded of 
touching upon this topic, especially 
when we come to consider the motives 
which may possibly have induced so 
many of the Anglo-Canadians to 
sire the erasure of the Canadian laws. 
In the iflean time, our immediate busi¬ 
ness lies with the author of the Fbli~ 
tical Annuls. 

lie maintains that the British set¬ 
tlers have be^ deceived, almost ever 
since the conquest, by the government 
of his late Majesty George ILL; and 
he complains that the proclamation 
which was issued after the general 
peace of 1763, to encourage emigra¬ 
tion to the new conquests, has bwn 
falsifted towards those who settled in 


Ca!nada; epeakii^«f the 
as if it r^ted ekmtMively to that par¬ 
ticular province, whereas it was general 
9^ to all the newly-acquired countries. 
In fact, a special ordin^ce of the go¬ 
vernor in council of Quebec was found 
necessary to adapt its promises to 
Canada, when courtscivil and cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction w^ established. 

“ Thus,” says the author of the Poli~ 
tical Annals, alluding to the proclama¬ 
tion, ** were the laws of England intro¬ 
duced in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the capitulation, and with the 
promise contained in the proclamation 
already referred to/’ 

We, however, contend that it was 
directly in the face of the capitulation, 
and so the governor and council soon 
discovered; for, in less than two 
months after, it was found necessary 
to pass another ordinance, enacting, 
that in actions relative to the tenure of 
lands and rights of inheritance, the 
laws and usages of Canada should be 
observed as the rule of decision; but 
the English criminal law was allowed 
to remain; so that, with the exception 
of the criminal law, it could not be said 
that the English law was established 
two months, if in such a time it could 
be said to be established at all. We 
are persuaded that there never was one 
decision unddr it. 

Now, in what way could it be said 
that the British who settled in Canada 
under the encouragement of the pro¬ 
clamation of 1763 were deceived, when 
the error of attempting to introduce 
exclusively the English law was so 
speedily corrected ? But, granted that 
before the error was corrected, that is 
to stiyp between September and No¬ 
vember, a few settlers may have come 
into tljjs country, and, considering the 
season of the year, we do not think 
it probable that there were any, what 
would have been the amount of the 
evil produced ? Those who settled 
subsequent to November 1764 did so 
in the full knoitttedge qf the fact, that 
the Canadian law was in operation as 
to tenures and inheritance, and that 
it was only as to criminal matters that 
the English law existed. How, then, 
could it be said, that deception was 
practised upon the British settlers by 
the act of 1774, that is, the act 14 
George III. cap. 83 ? and how could 
deception have been practised upon 
those who settled subsequent to the 
passing of that act, when the avovfed 
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purpose of tite act was tke restoration 
of the Canadian law in^alL matters of 
controversy relative to property and 
civil rights? If the new settlers went ^ 
upon seignorial lands, lands held under 
the French tenures, they knew they 
were to be under the Canadian law; 
and if they settled on lands granted 
subsequent to the ctmquest, and holden 
on English tenure, were they not 
honestly dealt with, when, by the 9th 
section of the same act, it is explicitly 
provided, that nothing in this act 
contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend, to any lands that have been 
granted by his Majesty, or shall here¬ 
after be granted by his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to be holden in 
free and common soccage V* These 
focts, connected with the history of the 
act itself, we do think, completely put 
down the charge of decejitidn having 
been practised by the British govern¬ 
ment towards the British settlers. But 
it is upon that statute, says the poh- 
ticaJ annalist, the existing pretension 
on the part of the French Canadians 
to be a separate people^' is founded. 
This, however, as we have already 
shewn, is not true; for they were made 
a separate people by Louis XIV., and 
had, from the edict of 1603, acquired 
laws, usages, and ordinances of their 
own, in(lt‘j)endent of those^of France, 
though not of the French king, and 
regulated; even in their forms of admi¬ 
nistration, in many respects different 
from those of I'rancc; viz. by the 
effect of the edict of 1679, entitled 
Redaction du Code CiviL ,** 

It is unnecessary to pursue the liis- 
tory of Canadian legislation farther 
than the act of 1774—^the groat source 
of all the grievances of which the Anglo- 
Canadians complain; and comp]^in, 
in our opinion, without justice. But 
the author of the Political Annah, oc¬ 
casionally by the inadvertency of his 
own language, lets the cat out of the 
bag, and shews very clearly that the 
discontented pafty irtdCanada, i. e. 
the party discontented with'the mea¬ 
sures and moderation of the British 
government, is not la nation Cana^ 
dienne. 

Meantime/* says he (between 1774 
and 1791), “ the increasing importunity 
of the English part of the community 
which had settl^ under the proclama¬ 
tion of the year 1763 had prevailed upon 
the British cabinet to take the petition 
of the year 1784 into serious considera- 
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tion, and frame a free constitirtion, in¬ 
cluding a legislative council, in a per¬ 
manent form, and a bouse of asjseffiDly, 
renewable quarteunially /*' 

which Was carried into effect by the 
31 George III. cap. 31. 

It was hardly possible in fewer 
words to have stated that these British 
settlers had assumed a dictatorial 
power in the province which did not 
belong to them. At the period of the 
petition (1784) they probably did not 
amount to a fiftietli part of the popu¬ 
lation ; for even in 1825, when the 
amount of the total population was 
423,650, only one-sixth or 7ft,505 was 
reckoned of British descent. It is only 
indeed .since 1791 that the country 
has in any considerable degree been 
resorted to by emigrants. What, then, 
are we to think of the conduct of 
those-—a mere fraction—^who induced 
the imperial government to pass so 
prematurely the constitutional act in 
1791; for much of the heartburning 
in Lower Canada has arisen from the 
passing of that act — from giving a 
British constitution before a great ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants were prepared 
for it. We even persuade ourselves, 
that reasonable men will doubt if the 
country, by the state of the population 
in 1825, was prepiired for such a con¬ 
stitution, seeing that at that time not 
more than one-sixth part of the popu¬ 
lation was estimated to be of British 
origin. 

It is in vain that the faults of the 
constitutional act, or its omissions, are 
objected to as the sources of tlie dis¬ 
agreements between the inhabitants of 
French and British descent; for, as 
we have already sufficiently shewn, 
these disagreements had existed from 
an early period, prior to the constitu- 
tioiial act: the act itself was in truth 
an expedient devised or projected by 
a small faction in 1784, to give the 
Britw^ settlers, notwithstanding the 
minority of^l^ir numbers, an ascend¬ 
ency. But when the act came into 
oper&ion it necessarily produced an 
eflect the reverse of what was intend¬ 
ed ; for the French population greatly 
outnumbering the British, sent of 
course by far the greater proportion 
of representatives to die House of 
Assembly, and thus at once obtained 
that very ascendency which the British 
were so desirous of exclusively pro¬ 
curing for themselves. But it would 
now seem, after all, that there is not 
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that permanent ascendency secured to 
lanaiion Canadiennef 'which such writers 
as the author of ihe Political Armais 
strive to prove to be the effect of faults 
inherent m the constitutional act; for, 
without any alteration in that act, ways 
and means have been found to induce 
the provincial legislature to open the 
doors of the House of Assembly this 
very year to representatives from the 
townships settled under English tenure; 
and no doubt in time, if the English 
population grow upon the Canadiennc^ 
tliere will be, along with its growth, a 
gradual increase of British influence. 
There it no other way but by tliut 
gradual increase, through which the 
British can expect to becAtne pre¬ 
dominant. But is there any supe¬ 
riority in the state of law which they 
would wish to establish over tlie law 
of la nation Canadi&nnel Much of 
the controversy seems in fact to re¬ 
solve itself into some sentiment of 
national vanity; for tlie British civil 
law is not acknowledged so much su¬ 
perior to that of other countries as to 
make it an object of any great degree 
of preference. Perhaps, however, in¬ 
dependent of any sentiment of national 
pride or vanity, there may be interested 
reasons among the Anglo-Canadians 
for die objections which they have so 
Iqpg taken to the Canadian laws. 

It has been suggested to us, in a 
speculative form it is true, that all 
this dissonance about the Canadian 
laws being continued to the prejudice 
of the British settlers, lias probably 
originated in sordid motives. It is 
alleged, diat, in the early stages of the 
British dominion, when many of the 
French seigneurs were averse to re¬ 
main under it, considerable specula¬ 
tions were made by British individuals 
in die seignorial lands, under a per¬ 
suasion that the Canadian laws would 
be abrogated ; and that without the 
conditions of settlement impos(|d by 
those laws, they should thus become 
lords of the most valuable domains in 
the province. We believe there is a 
good deal of truth in this ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for the speculators, the realisa¬ 
tion of their hopes is as distant as ever. 

The committee ofthe House of Com- , 
m^ns, which sat in 182B on Canadian 
afi^rs, have expressed themselvus in 
terms widi respect to the French mode 
of settlement that will have great weight 
with the legislature. 

** The Canadians of French extrac' 


tion/* says the Report of the Committee, 
** should in no degree be disturbed in 
the peaceful enjoyment of their religion, 
laws, and privileges, as secured to diem 
by the British acts of Parliament; and 
so far from requiring them to hold lands 
on the British tenure, they think that 
when the lands in the seignories are 
fully Occupied, if th^ descendants of the 
original settlers ^all still retain their 
preference to the^tenure of feif et teig^ 
neurie, they see no objections to other 
portions of unoccupied lands in that 
province being granted to them on that 
tenure, provided that such lands are set 
apart from, and not intermixed with, the 
townshijiH,** 

Such is the noble spirit of British le¬ 
gislation, contrasted with the huckstery- 
shop politics of I.x)wer Canada. It is 
not enough, however, to notice merely 
thus incidentally the magnanimous 
and politic spirit in which this sug¬ 
gestion is framed and conceived; it 
must lie taken in connexion with 
others; and, to give full effect to the 
whole, it must be again contrasted 
widi the sinister policy of the Anglo- 
Canadian party. 

Tlie Committee, in speaking of the 
Canada tenures act passed in 1826 (on 
which boon to the speculators in seig¬ 
nories, we abstain from remarking at 
present), observes;— 

“That mtilansshould be foundofbring¬ 
ing into effective operation the clause in 
the tenures act, which provides for the 
mutation of tenure, and they entertain 
no doubt of the inexpediency of retain¬ 
ing tlie seignorial rights ofthe crown, 
in the hope of deriving profit from them. 
The sacrifice on the part of the crown 
would be trifling, and would hear no 
proportion to the benefit that would 
resikt to the colony from such a con¬ 
cession/' 

We hail with pride this liberality of 
sentiment, as worthy of the present 
reign; but we do not agree with the 
Committee, that any profit should be 
relinquished. In the meantime, it has 
alarmed the traders in lordships, we 
mean the spedlfflatOTS in seignories, as 
we see by a paper of considerable 
ability, dated 16 Sept. 1828, ascribed 
to an eminent organ and leader of the 
Anglo-Canadians. 

“ As to the seignorial^ rights of the 
crow'D," says be, “ the report is vaguely 
expressed; and if it extends to the re¬ 
linquishment of the quinU, as well as 
the lots et ventes payable to the crown 
without pecuniary consideration, the 
question is, what effect is it meant to 
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have upon the censitairea (vassals) of 
seignones; for if lots et ventes payable 
by them were required to be relinquish¬ 
ed, as a consequence of the others, it 
would be a confiscation of a material and 
growing part of the seigneur’s propertjr 
and rights unless compensated; and if 
they were to obtain^a relinquishment of 
the quints, it would be a sacrifice of the 
rights of the crown, and tend to the ex¬ 
pectation of a relinqifishment of lots et 
ventes witliout pecuniary recompense to 
the seigneur.” 

This is very shrewdly framed; but 
the impression intended cannot be mis¬ 
taken . 

The lands and rights in the seig- 
nories are spoken of in this paper as 
the absolute property of the sei^eurs, 
and a caveat for indemnification is 
adroitly entered, in case that, in con¬ 
sequence of the relinquishment on the 
part of the crown of the quints payable 
by the seigneurs, the censitaires should 
demand a similar relinquishment on the 
part of the seigneurs of the lots et 
ventes payable by them. But the 
answer to this is —the seigneurs have 
no absolute property in the seignoriesy 
they but hold them in trust for set¬ 
tlement, and by analogy they are as 
liable to be dispossessed for the non- 
fulhlment of the conditions of their 
trust, as the settlers or censitaires are 
for the non-fulfilment on their part of 
their settlement duties. In proof of 
this, we need only refer to the tenure 
of the original grants, of which in 
general the reddendo is ‘‘ to bear faith 
and homage at the castle of St. Louis, 
of which It shall be held, to the duties 
and dues accustomed, according to the 
custom of Paris practised in this coun¬ 
try ; to preserve, and cause to be^pre- 
served, by the tenants (tenanciers) 
wood of oak proper for the construc¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s vessels; to give 
information to the king, or the governor 
of the country, of mines, minerals, and 
ores, if any shall be found in the said 
extent; to settle (dy tenir feu et lieu) 
and cause it to be settledtd^ the tenants; 
to clear the division lines,” &cc. &c. 

In addition to this, Governor Murray 
states in the report to which we have 
alluded, that “ by law the seigneur is 
restricted from selling any part of his 
land that is not cleared, and is like¬ 
wise obliged (reserving sufficient for 
his own private domain) to concede 
the remainder to such of the inha¬ 
bitants as require the same, at an 


annual rent not exceeding one sol, or 
one half-penny sterling for each arpent 
in superficies.” And there are examples 
of seignories being reunited to the 
king’s domain for neglect of settle¬ 
ment. 

We beg particular attention to this 
circumstance, being convinced that at¬ 
tempts will be made to enlist the 
British aristocracy on the side of the 
holders of the Canadian seignories, as 
if there were any similarity in peopled 
lands which have been held under 
tenures of military service, and wild 
regions granted expressly for the pur¬ 
pose of being peopled. It is, i!herefore, 
as well to apprise not only the aristo¬ 
cracy, bv\ tile honest De Coverlys of 
the House of Commons, of the snares 
that will be laid for their judgment, 
when the time comes that a revision 
must bef made of the terms and condi¬ 
tions on which the Canadian seignories 
have been granted, in order to correct 
the enormous evil which the province 
suffers from such large tracts of the 
finest and most accessible land being 
allowed to remain unsettled. As 
King James I. said of the view from 
Belvoir castle, when he halted there 
on his way from Scotland, What a 
braw forfeiture it would maki”—we 
would hint to the crown that it knows 
not the wealth and patronage which 
lies at its claiming in the unsettled 
portions of the seignories of Lower 
Canada. But this article has so far 
exceeded the limits we had prescribed 
to ourselves, that we must now some¬ 
what abruptly pause. 

We have shewn that the discontent 
in Lower Canada arises from the di¬ 
vided state of the people, which time 
and the progress of improvement alone 
car^ heal. We have also shewn that 
the nature of the discontent is aggra¬ 
vated by the unjustifiable endeavours 
on the part of the Anglo-Canadians to 
procure a premature abrogation of the 
ancient law^ And institutions of the 
country, by their pretensions to a 
powel* which the law of nations de¬ 
nies to be a legitimate result of con¬ 
quest. The existence of la nation 
Canadienne as a distinct people has 
» been made sufficiently manifest; and 
we think the complaint of the British 
settlors having been deceived by the 
British government in the act of 1774, 
has been clearly refuted; while grounds 
liave been given to suspect that the 
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animosity with which the existence of 
the Canadian laws is regarded by the 
Anglo-Canadians, may have its founda¬ 
tion in motives less honourable than 


the pretence of superiority in the rules 
and principles of the English civil 
law, tor which they so zealously claim 
its substitution. 


I IIAE NAEBODY NOW, 

BY THE ETTRK K SIICIMIERO. 

I HAE naebody now—T hae naebody now 
To meet me upon the green, 

Wi* light locks waving o’er her brow, 

An’ joy in har deep-blue een ; 

Wi’ the soft sweet kiss an’ the happy smile, 
An’ the dance o’ the lightsome fay, 

An’ the wee bit tale o* news the while 
Tliat had happened when 1 was away. 

I hae naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To clasp to my bosom at even; 

O’er her calm sleep to breathe the vow, 

An’ pray for a blessing from heaven ; 

An’ the wild embrace an’ the gloesome face. 
In tlie moiYiing that met mine eye: 

Where are they now ? Where are they now ? 
In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 

There’s naebody kens—there’s naebody kens. 
An’ O may they nev) r prove 

That sharpest degree of agony 

For the child of their earthly love! 

To see a flower in its vernal hour 
By slow degrees decay; 

Tlien softly aneath in the arms o’ death 
Breathe its sweet soul away. 

O dinna break my poor auld heart, 

Nor at thy loss repine; 

For the unseen hand that threw «he dart 
Was sent from her Father and thine. 

Yes, I maun mourn, gn’ I will mourn, 

Even till my latest day; 

For though my darling can never return, 

I shall follow her soon away. 
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JOHNNIE MENZIES. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


I’ll tell a tale—and sic a tale 
A’i ne’er was tauld in rhyme— 

John Menzies was a mason gude 
As e’er laid stane in Umc, 

Ilead-stanes he hewed, and biggit kirks. 

Carved shank-banes and sand-glasses, 

Wrote epitaphs in rhyme, and winked 
At sermons on the lasses. 

• . 

It happened in that doleful year * 

In which Mirk-Monday fell, 

That meat was dear, and work was slack, 

And winter sharp and snell. « 

All kirks were built, all cots complete— 

All seemed on dale and down, 

What douce Lochmaben looked to Pat, 

Ye j)owers I a finished town. 

With trowel in his apron-string, 

And hammer in his hand, 

John left auld Aberdeen, to seek 
Work in some wider land. 

Along the greenwood side he trudged. 

Where Tyne runs deep and strong; 

And whiles he went hap-step an’ loup, 

Whiles hummed a pleasant song. 

Day closed—night came—and with the night 
There came a sweeping breeze, 

With snow upon its rustling wings, 

To powder towers and trees. 

The frost ruled kmg owre all, and reigned 
On furrow and on fell— 

John wi’ his hamifter struck the ground. 

The ground rang like a bell. 

Night round him gathered in her wings, 

As dark as any raven; ^ • 

‘‘ FientJ cares,” quo’ John, and hummed a song, 
There’s sappy queans in Graven.” 

A churchyard lay upon his right, 

With all its grim grave-stones— 

A gibbet creaked upon his lefi, 

Where swung a felon’s bones. 

t 

John glowered, and took a pinch o* snuflT, 

Ilis wallet higher heized; 

Loot out a huiger stride, and said, 

“ Tile land seems civilised 1” 
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A hand >vas laid on Johnnie’s arm, 

A tongue, of merry tone, 

Said, “ Mason, are ye seeking wark?’' 

“ Ye may say that,’' said John. 

“ IVe sought for work in tower and town, 

And journeyed to and fro; 

There seems nae work aboon the earth, 

I watna what’s below,” 

I 

The stranger laughed, and loot an oath, 

One national and hot— 

“ I want a mason, come wi’ me, 

My gay and cannie Scot. 

“ My wark is light—time ower full. 

The payment all in gold ; 

My workman have complained of heat, 

But never*yet of cold.” 

John clinked his tools, and cocked up queer 
The corner o’ his ee, 

I like your'words—I like your looks— 

But wha the deil are ye V* 

Tlie stranger on John Menzies laid 
A kindly hand and hot, 

Far kenned and noted is my name. 

My slec and sleeky Scot. 

Douce Scotland calls me, when she prays, 

Auld Nick and Cloven-cloots, 

Judge ye.” He shewed as fair a leg 
As ever trode in boots. 

Some cast me in a burning lake. 

And tie me with a tether”— 
lie turned him round, a manlier form 
Ne’er trod the land in leather. 

“ And some,” he said, “ add horns, and give 
A tail both long and swinging, 

And sooty curls, like a tup’s head. 

When it is at the singeing.” 

“ I see, and I jalouse,” quo’ John, 

“ Ye’re no the thing ye should be; 

But fiend may care—III tell ye mair, 

There’s few sae gude’s they could be.” 

Loud laughed the stranger—cried, " Tliat's gude! 

Ye slrera merry chap, 

Can take a joke, and pass a joke; 

1 see ye’re up to trap. 

So come and work and bide wi’ me 
While Winter wears her cloak; 

This is the wide way to my home, 

I see the chimneys smoke,” 

Aweel,” quo’ John, ** the bargain’s made”— 

He gaured his tools play clink. 

And took a stride, mid said aside, 

He seems to have the chink.” 
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The first mile was of gude hard road, 

The second was of mire; 

John floundered on—cried, Deil ma’ care! 
He keeps a rousing fire.’’ 

The tljird mile was a weary waste, 

Beside a raging flood— 

The fourth mile was a way that went 
Right through a gloomy wood. 

The trees stood there like sapless shapes, 

That seemed as they wou'd speak; 

A gray smoke crawled along the groxmd, 

John swore *twas brimstone reek. 

A rttl ran trickling 'mongst the trees, 

And glowed as glows the brass 
When from the melting pot it n^s— 

It seemed to singe the grass. • 

There gleamed a light along the ground 
That round its rays did toss, 

Like Willie's lantern once that^ed 
Me moist through Lochermoss. 

“ There has been thunder here,’' said John; 

1 see the lightning's scars; 

But where the mischief is the moon, 

Wi' her unnumbered stars ?" 

My firmament it owns no star, 

And has nor sun nor moon; 

And yet ray dwelling shines as bright 
As shines the sun at noon,’’ 

John cocked his ee, and wi’ his hand 
lie strove his sight to clear, 

“ If there’s a rum ane in the land, 

I'm bothered but he’s here.” 

John passed his right hand o'er a brow 
That seemed in doubt to labour— 

I wish I were in Aberdeen; 

He seems a kittle neighbour.” 

• 

They came unto a mansion huge, 

John's friend por calls nor hollos, 

But stamped his foot—the ground it reeled, 
As when the thunder bellows. 

He stamped his foot—the mansion large 
Its gate wide open flings, ^ • 

And lakes them in as takes the hen 
The brood aneath her wings. 

I've roamed o’er Ireland wide,” quo’ John, 
And England, too, on tramp; 

But this cowes a'—there's neither star, 

Nor candle-light, nor lamp. 

• 

And what wild slmpe is that wi’ horns, 

In its black tail a stii^g is; 

I’ve seen lang-nebbit things, but nought 
Jake that,” quo' Johnnie Menzies. 
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That lang-backed fiend who comes this way, 

He brings to me in squadrons 
The prime o’ earth; yon dun one dips 
Them in my cleansing caudrons. 

“ T!ie sword, the law, the' poison cup. 

The guillotine, the gallows, 

And womans wiles” — “ I’ll swear,” quo’ John, 
** Tliey bring ye clever fallows I” 

** Ay, WT have rank — look there!” A hole 
Yawned blacker than the steerage 
Of Leith’s grim smacks. John peeped and cried, 
“ Here’s-surfdry of the peerage!” 

A wee fiend wi’ a ladle stood. 

And fed them all by turns; 

Take that for poisoning Chatlerton— 

Sup that for starving Burns.” 

John glowered in gladness, and he leugh— 

“ Weel done, wee deil,” he muttered; 

Give them a dose of brimstone brose. 

And give them’t het and buttered,” 

John’s friend here, with an aspect grave^ 

Said, “ (Jut yere speech move nice; 

Be pure in word, and gross in deed— 

There’s decency in vice.” 

John glowered into another hole, 

Where harpies stood for jailors— 

There cross-grained critics chalked and cut 
Away like army tailors. 

Old Nick looked in, and smiled, and said, 

‘‘ With such the world is swarming, 

Tor knowledge, like Prince Julian’s beard. 

Is populous with vermin !” 

John peeped into another holc,*^ 

A cry rose loud and furious, 

“ Let no light in, thou heretic’"— 

It cured him of the curious. 

My son,” quoth Satan, “ heed tliem not. 

They live best in tlie dark : 

Time flies afJace—souls come in shoals, ^ 

And we maun tp our wark.”* 

John Menzies ’tween twa lasses stood. 

On earth they had been queens — 

To wark!” said John, apd fldged and leugh, 

“ I marvel what he meansl”# 

I 

John Menzies nigh twa spirits stood— 

One was a learned clerk, , 

And one a Justice. “ I’iends !” quo* John, 

‘‘ Is this a place for wark 
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These are mj^rvants—this my hame— 
Yon is my burning throne; 

This is the pit, and Pm auld Cloots.” 

I guessed as much,” quo* John, 
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My son,” quoth Satan, *** purge youv speed), 
Fit for a learned ear; * 

Such words are rude—^be smooth of mood, 
There’s reverend people here.” 

** Weel, what’s your will wi’ me V* said John, 
For 1 was bred to whunstane 
• And tempered lime—I never trowed 
To lay a trowel on brunstane.” 

^ My will,” quo’ Clootie, “ take thy tools, 

And furnaces build tliree, 

For purging sundry sorts of sin— 

Their names I’ll tell to thee. 

The first is insolence of wealth — 

The second is the pride 
Of vulgar violence—the third^ 

Is worse than all beside. . 

“ It is the sin which shuts the sight 
When lights of knowledge shine : 

So take your tools.” John’a face grew red, 

As crystal glows with wine. 

“ Were I to take my tools,” quo’ John, 

I’d make right crooked wark; 

Am I a monk, think ye, or mole, 

To labour in the dark ?” 

Nick pulled a tailor from his perch. 

Lit him, and fanned him prime— 

John dashed his hammer down, and cried, 

“ 1 canna see a styme!” 

Nick caught a new-come quean—she squeeled ; 

Be mute, ye flaunting limmer,” 

Quo’ he, and lend us light.” “ I vow,” 
Cried John, “ its just a glimmer.” 

Nick laughed, and said, “ I thought so. Lo ! 

Here, come my choicest spunks 
John looked, and through the darkness came 
A troop of Jolly monks. 

# 

lie nabbed the foremost ane, and said, 

“ Though this be but a splinter 
Of Spain’s fat church, I’ll pledge my word, 
He’ll burn a Lapland winter I” 

Nick tossed him up, and like a torch 
He flamed. As one delirious • 
joy, John wrought, and muttered oft, 

He burnt, and spitteA furious.” 

All cried, “ A light—a splendid light!” 

And clanked their brazen sandals; 

For all was bright^ as if he’d light 
Ten thousand dipped candles. 

I 

John wrought and wrought, and better wrought, 
And still the light burned prime ; 

It never sets,” quo’ John; “ and how 
Am I to keep my time V* 
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John wrought and wrought, and muttered whiles, 
“ Wow but it bums fu' ^nnie; 

There’s nae sic light in Aberdeen, 

For either love or money.” 

John wrought his darke, and wiped his brow. 
And said, “ Now, Symmie, trow me, 

The wark's done weel—be a gude deiJ, 

And dinna tiy to do me.” 

Ye’ve wrought your wark, John Menzies, wee!, 
Its right iunl tight and nice,” 

Quo’ Nick; I’ll now baste haggard sin 
Wi’ fat and jolly vice. 

Ye’ve wrought your work, John ]\Jenzics, weel, 
Its right and tight and sound, 

Sae there’s your ;vage in good red gold 
Coin, heavy, la»*ge, and round.” 

“ I’ve wrought sax weeks,” said John, “ and do 
Think on this sultry clime; 

A groat a-day for grog, and then 
There was some overtime.” 

Man, have a conscience,” quoth old Nick, 

“ Ye lost sax hours carousing 
Wi’ twa fair queans frae Aberdeen— 

Then there was three days’ bousing. 

With yon wild lads from gay Dumfries, 
Dunfermline town, and Newry ; 

Ye’ve lost three days and sax lang hours, 

If it were tried by jury.” 

‘‘ Now, cannie Cloots, and Symmie dear,” 

Quo’ John, wi’ speech like honey, 

“ I’ve wrought your work, and wrought it weel, 
Sae hand me owre the money. 

“ Ye came a broken bankmpt here— 

1 hate all tick and trust; 

My siller works while I’m asleep, 

Sae knuckle down the dust.” 

« 

Nick grimly smiled, and said, There—there”— 
John roared as soon’s he felt 
“ Its heavy and red-het,” quo’ John, 

“ What mischief made ye melt it ?” 

lie took his tools in wrath, and cried, 

If ye wad coin in guineas 
Your cloven foot and baith ye’re horns, , 

I’d scom’t,” quo’ Johnnie Menzies. 

“ Quo’ Cloots, though ye’re a chield o’ spunk,” 
He fair and fleeching spoke, 

“ Ye’re northern skin is to owre thin 

To stand a pleasant joke!” 

« 

A joke,” said Johnnie, holding up 
His right hand ilayed and smoking. 

My hale loof's to a gloyder gane: 

I winna stand sic jokin.” 
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“ My son,” quoth Satan, ye might leam 
From your north-country carritcb, 

Man’s wmth cools, and cpmes to itself, 

Like Will Macgibbon^s parritch.” 

“ Your sonquo’ Johnnie, and he sneered, 

And proudly looked and hie, 

’ Can your black bairn time kindred claim 
Wi’ man as white as me ?” 

% 

“ Yes, tliou’rt a brother of the worms. 

On earth thy day is dated 
From dust—and, John, I speak it free, 

Ye might be worse related.” 

Related!” John set forth his leg,— 

“ That word were better spared ; 

My britlier is a gauger gude» 

My uncle is a laird. 

My cousin is a critic keen. 

And lives by wise opinions 
()n men and books—he’ll write you down, 

You and your dark dominions. 

He wrote Montgomery down—he wrote 
Down Coleridge, Lamb, and Byron— 
tiuenched Wordsworth’s light—stayed Southey’s flight— 
Bound Moore in triple iron. 

He plucked fair Fancy by the nose, 

Froze up all noble passion; 

Wrote Genius down—and now he’ll write 
Your fires out of fashion.” 

“ Enough, enough,” cried Satan ; “ John, 

IVay, ill your speech have patience— 

YeVe proved the pedigree—I see 
We stand as blood relations. 

“ Of posts of honour pick and choose, 

Look round, there is a dozen; 

I wish to do all honour to 
Thy mighty Cousin’s Cousin.” 

‘‘ I own, good cousin/Cloots,” quo’ John, 

“ Your offers smooth and fair; 

But look—there’s fires at my right hand. 

And ten times hotter there. 

And then your dubs of darkness too. 

Are no that safe to swim in^ • 

There’s far owre mony masters here, 

And lar owre mony \^omen. 

Your dinner broth—if it be broth, 

Is black as that of Sparta; 

And then your ikying taws—have ye 
Ne’er heard of Magna Charta ? 

Your private cells, whence issue yells. 

Are far mair than suspicious; 

Besides I’m tender of the heart, 

And not at all ambitious.” 
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(), fierce of spirit—hot of head, 

Are they who work in fire; 

Nick proved the proverb true, his face 
O'erflamed with living ire. 

He cauglit up Johnnie by the sleeve. 

And round and round he swung him— 
Then wliistled and cried, “ Plotcock!” thrice. 
And high and high he flung him. 

Away flew Johnnie, leaving quick 
Nick’s fiery cleugh afar; 

And now lu; drops in Aberdeen, 

As drops a shooting star. 

Tn Aberdeen there rose a cry— 

Out w'ife and maiden ran: 

O, marvels they,are manifold, 

For here’s a*flying man V* 

One came with clap of hand and cry, 

Another with a prayer, 

“ What news frae the celestial land, 

And how long were ye there V* 

“ Sax weeks I lived,quo’ John, and groaned, 
** llight glad I’m to get back— 

I dwelt wi’ angels liand and glove. 

But they were maistly black I” 

An old and ooifless carline cried, 

“ Hegh, sirs ! what tales ye britjg us ; 

Let me see this romancing loon— 

Losh, bairns, its Johnnie Menzies. 

“ Up, up, and rin, ye ne’er-do-weel! 

Went ye, () wicked rhymer! 

To get auld Cloots to mend your wit. 

And make yere lies sublimer? 

Rise up and rin—start, neer-do-weel! 

Art come from hell to tempt us 
Wi’ glosing tales to love auld Nick ? 

Rin if ye’re compos-mentis.” 

i 

Then up got Johnnie Menzies syne, 

And he ran down the slair, 

And all the wives o' Aberdeen 
Were hinging in his hair. 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER S REVIEW OF MADAME 

DE STAEL's “ ALLEMAGNe/' 

[Continued from p. 37<] 


Concerning the chapters in the first 
volume, one might say of our authoress 
in her absence almost the same thing 
as before hei* fece. For generalities, 
such as nations, countries, cities, are 
seized and judged of by her wide 
traveller-glance, better than specialities 
and poets, by her Gallic, narrow, fe¬ 
male taste; as, indeed, in general, 
large masses, by the free scope they 
yield for allusion^ are, in the hands of 
a gifted writer, the most productive. 
However, it is chiefly polite Germany, 
and most of all literary Germany, that 
has sat to her on this occasion; and 
of the middle class, nothing but the 
literary heights have come into view. 
Moreover, she attributes to climate 
what she should have looked for in 
history: thus (t. i. c. 5) she finds 
the temperate regions more favourable 
to sociality than to poetry (“ ce sont 
les d<!lices du midi ou les rigueurs du 
nord qui ^branlent fortement Timagi- 
nation^’); therefore, South (Jerinany, 
that is, Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, 
and Austria. Now, to say nothing of 
the circumstance that, in the first three 
of these countries, the alternation be¬ 
tween the flower-splendour of spring 
and the cloudy cold of winter raises 
both the temperate warmth and llie 
temperate coldness to the poetical de- 
gi*ee, thereby giving them two chances, 
the opinion of our authoress stands 
contradicted by mild Saxony, mild 
Brandenburg, Juigland, (ireece, on the 
one hand, and by warm Naples and 
cold Russia on the other. Naj, rather 
extreme frost and extreme heat may be 
said to oppress and exhaust the poet; 
and the Castalian fountain eitlTer eva¬ 
porates or freezes. On the oUier hand, 
regions lying intermediate between 
these temperatures are those where 
mind and poetry are met with un¬ 
shackled. ^ 

In chap, ii., de I'esprit de conversa- 
tioTiy she describes very justly the art 
of talking (different from the art of 
speaking), p, 68: 

“ Le genre de bien-etre quri f;iit 
^prouver une conversation animee, ne 
consiste pr6cis6xnent dans le sujet de 
conversation ; les id^es ni les connais- 
sances qu’on peut y developper n’en 
sont pas le principal int^ret; e’est une 
certniae maniere a’agir les uns sur les 


autres, de se faire plaisir riiciproquement 
et avec rapidity, de parler aussitot qu’on 
pense, de jouir a Finstant de soi-m^me, 
d’etre applaudi (applaudie) sans travail, 
de manifester son esprit dans toutes los 
nuances par Faccent, le geste, le regard, 
eniin de produire a volont6 comme une 
sorte d’electricit^, que fait jaillir des 
^tincelles.” 

The passage (p. 81) where she coun¬ 
sels the Germans to acquire social 
culture and resignation in respect of 
social refinement, merits German at¬ 
tention. It is true, she should not, 
before denying us and prescribing us 
the French art of talking, have said 
(p. 70) — 

“ L’esprit de conversation a quelque- 
foi^ Vinconvenient dVlterer la t6m^rit6 
du caractere, ce n’est pas une tromperie 
combin^e, mais improvis^e, si Fon peut 
Foxprimer ainsi 

which, in plain language, signifies, 
in this art there is one unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstance, that sometimes your ho¬ 
nesty of heart sufiers demerit; and 
you play the real, literal knave, though 
only on the spur of the moment, and 
witliout special preparation. For the 
rest, it must be such passages as this, 
where she denies us these moral and 
u'sthetic (jallicisms, allowing us, for 
compensation, nothing but learning, 
depth of heart and thought; such 
jjiissages it must be by light of which 
the Journal de Faris, finding we de¬ 
nied not only the tromperie cornbintey 
but now even the iwproviatey has dis¬ 
covered that our authoress is a secret 
^nemy of the (Germans, who will surely 
/(iiopes the journal) get into anger with 
'her, though, as always, not till late. 
I'or sharply as she attacks the French, 
she does it only on the moral side, 
which these forgive the more easily 
and feel the more faintly, the more 
she is in 4he right; but we again are 
assaulted in graver wise, and with 
other consequence, namely, on the side 
of understanding, which, as compared 
with the Gallic, in regard to busi¬ 
ness, knowledge of tlie world, nay, 
in combining, in arranging works 
of art, she every where pronounces 
Inferior. 

*■' Les Allcmands mettent tres-rarement 
eii scene dans leurs comedies des ridi¬ 
cules tires de leur propre pays; ils 
n’observentpas les autres ; encore moins 
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so&t ilt eapAbU^ da Vesaminer «ax- 
mdmaa sous lea n^poirts esetMeurs, ils 
oroiraient ^i^asqufi manques s ta 
qu’ijs Be doivent.” 

To form the pkn, to order the whole 
scenes towards one focus of impression 
says she, is the part of 
rren^men; but the German, out of 
sheer honesty, cannot do it. Never¬ 
theless, our Lessing vowed that he 
could remodel every tragedy of Cor¬ 
neille into more cunning and more 
regular shape; and his criticisms, as 
well as his Emilia Galotti^ to say 
nothing of'Schiller and all the better 
German critfos, are answer enough to 
Madame de Staers reproach. ^ 

Three times, and in as mahy ways, 
she accounts for our deficiency in the 
art of witty speech. First, from our 
language: but had she forgotten her 
German when she wrote concenting 
it—“ La construction ne permet pas 
toujours de terminer une phrase par 
Texpression la plus piquanteF* (t. i. 
p, 84.) For does not directly, on the 
contrary, our language, alone among 
all the modem ones, reserve any word 
it pleases, any part of speech without 
exception — nay, Immetimes a half- 
word*— naturt^y and without con¬ 
straint, for a dessert-wine of con¬ 
clusion ? Madame de Stael should 
also, to inform herself, have read at 
least a few dozen volumes of our 
epigram-anthologies with their thou¬ 
sand end-stings. What do Lessing’s 
dialogues want, or our translations 
from the French, in regard to pliancy 
of language ? But, on the whole, we 
always—this is her second theory of 
our conversational maladroitheis 
wish too much to say something or 
other, and not, like the French, 
nothing: a German wishes express 
not only himself but also something 
else; and under this something we 
frequently include sentiment, prin¬ 
ciple, truth, instruction, A sort of 
disgust comes over us to ceg a man 
stand speaking on, and quite coolly 
determined to shew us nothing but 
himself: for even the narrator of a 
stoiy is expected to propose rafoer our 
enjoyment in it than his own selfish 
praise for telling it. 

In the third place, we are too des¬ 
titute, complains our autlioress, of wil, 


consequently of hon-mo£s, and so forth. 
Reviewer complains, on the other 
hand, that die French are too destitute 
thereof. A Hippel, a Lichtenberg, like 
a Young or Po^, has more and better 
wit than a whole French decade will 
produce. French wit, reflection-wit 
(Reviewer here perfectly coincides with 
Jean Paul in his divisions of wit), 
surprises with one light resemblance, 
ana with its prompt visibility, like a 
French garden, only once: British and 
German wit treats us with the com¬ 
parison of resemblances reflecting one 
another, and with tlie continuous en¬ 
joyment of an English garden. For 
the reperusal of Licitenberg, Reviewer 
commonly waits a year; for the re¬ 
perusal of Voltaire ten years; for the 
reperusal of French Journalists sixty 
years; for that of Hamann as many 
minutes. The Grerman of spirit is 
almost ashamed to be so light-witted 
as a Frenchman; and he must make 
an effort not to make an effort. If he 
do not grudge the labour, he can heap 
up, like Weisse in his Satires^ more 
antitheses in a page than a Frenchman 
in a book. Men of the world, who in 
German are merely smooth and cor¬ 
rect, glitter in French with witty turns; 
it is will, therefore, that chooses here, 
not inability. One may say, not this 
and that Frenchman, but the whole 
French people, has wit: but so com¬ 
mon a wit can, even for that reason, 
be no deep one. 

What fkrther was to be said against 
our want of French skill in talking, 
Reviewer lea'^es to the English, 
Spaniards, Italians, who all share it 
with us. 

The following passage (t. ii. p. 2) 
may reconcile the French with our 
authoress: “ En France la plupart des 
lecteurs ne veulent jamais ^tre ^us, 
ni mdme s’amuser aux depens de leur 
conscience litteraire; le scmpule s’est 
refogid l^.” In p. 13, she makes 
Hans Saclis compose before the Re¬ 
formation; and(p,.14) Luther translate 
the Psalms and the Bible. This to a 
Frenchman, who would shew literary, 
may be detrimental, if he repeats it. 
In p. 17, she finds a likeness between 
Wieland’s prose and Voltaire’s. Give 
her or give him Voltaire’s wit, con¬ 
ciseness, lightness, pli^y, there can 


* Paul has made this very sentence an example of his doctrine ; one half of the 
word ** reserve” (heben) occurring at the commencement, the other half (cmf) not 
till the end* 
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be nothing liker. Reviewer has a 
comfort in having Wieland called at 
once> by this class of admirers, the 
German Voltaire, and by that other, 
the German Greek: he needs not, in 
that case, reflect and confute, but 
simply leaves the speakers to their 
reciprocal annihilation. For the rest, 
the whole of this chapter, as well as 
the twelfth, lenda and robs the good 
Wieland so lavishly, that we rather 
beg to omit it altogether. His Comic 
Tales are, in her view (p. 67), imitiet 
du Grec; so tliat most of the French 
painters, their subjects being mytbo* 
logical, must also’be imitators of the 
Greeks. In p, 62, she must either 
have misunderstood some Germans, or 
these must have misunderstood the 
Greeks, when she says of Fate, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Providence, “ Le sort 
(the Greek Fate) ne eompte pour rien 
les sentimens des hommes.*’ So¬ 
phocles seven times says no to this; 
and as often TEschylus. Nay, so in¬ 
exorably does Fate pursue every im¬ 
morality, especially audacious immo¬ 
rality, that (unlike Providence) it 
inflicts the punishment, even under 
repentance and reform. In p. 90 
she calls Klopstock’s Ode to his Fu¬ 
ture Love a sujet mani^e ; 

** Klopstock est moins heureux quand 
il 6crit sur Vamour: il a, comme Dorat, 
adress^ des vers a sa roattresse future, 
et ce sujet manier^ n'a pas bien inspir^ 
sa muse ; il faut nWoir pas souffert, 
pour se jouer avec le sentiment, et quand 
une personne scTieuse essaie un sem> 
blable jeu, toujours une contrainte se¬ 
crete rerap^che de s*y montrer na- 
turelle.” 

How could her soul, that elsewhere 
responds to all pure-toned chords of 
love, mistake the yet unloved longing, 
wherewith the unloved and yet loving 
youth looks into his future heart, as 
with a coming home-sickness ? Does 
even the prosaic young man paint him 
an ideal, why shall not the poetical 
incorporate and dra^ nearer to him 
the dear form that is glancing for him, 
though as yet unseen ? It is true, this 
holds only of the first love; for a 
poem on a second, third, and future 
love, would doubtless merit the blam^ 
which, indeed, she probably so meant. 

Ihe long passage from Voss’s Loidse 
(t. ii. p. 82) seems introduced to bring 
even the German reader, W the bald 
translation, into a state of yawning; 
and the happier French one into 


snoring and even snorting. Quite as 
unexpectedly lias she extracted fW>m 
Meirui Stuart, instead of bright lyriO 
altar-fire, the long farewell of Maria, 
too long >even for German readers, and 
only for the epos not too short; and 
rendered it moreover in prose. 

To Goethe she does justice where 
she admires him, but less where she 
estimates him. His poems she judges 
more justly than she does his plays. 
Every where, indeed, her taste borders 
more on the German when applied to 
short pieces tlian to long ones; above 
ail, than to theatrical ones; for here 
the French curtain shroulls up eveiy 
foreim one. With her opinion ^ 
Goe^e s& a literaiy man, the Germans, 
since the appearance of his autobio¬ 
graphy, may leadily enough dispense. 

Of ch. 15, de Vart dramatique, Re- 
vieWfer could undertake to say nothing, 
except something ill, did time permit. 

Shakespeare, in whose child-like 
and poetic serene soul (as it were, a 
poetic Christ-child) she celebrates an 
zronie presque Machiavelligite in deli¬ 
neating cliaracter; she ought to praise 
less on hearsay, since neither hearsay 
nor her own feeling^n teach her bow 
to praise Goethe’s Faust, It is pro¬ 
bable she knows only the French (un- 
souled and uii-hearted) Shakespeare, 
and so values the man; but for 
Goethe’s Faust, too, she should have 
waited for a French version and per¬ 
version to give him somewhat better 
commendation than that she sends him 
to France with. 

If a translation is always but an 
inverted, pale, secondary, vain-word of 
the original splendour, Madame de 
StaeLs, as in general any French 
^translation of Faust, is but a gray, 
cold, mocjt-sun to Goethe’s real 
flaming siih in Leo. At times, in 
place of a pallid translation, she gives 
a quite new speech; for example, 
(t. iii. p. 137) she makes the Devil 
say of Fqiist :—“ Get homme ne sera 
jamais qu’h demi pervers, et c'est en 
vaifi qu’il se flatte de parvenir k I’dtre 
entiferement.” In the original (p. 114) 
appears no word of this, but merely the 
long, good, quite different passage, 
“ Verachte nur vemunft und wissen- 
schaft,” &c. That weighty omissions 
have prevented light translations in her 
work, is happy for the work of Goethe. 
This pike Dante-s Divine Comedy) 
diabolic tragedy, in which whole spi¬ 
ritual universes act and fall, she has 
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contrarted and extracted into a love- 
tale. Of this sole and last zodiacal 
light which the set sun of Shakespeare 
cast up over Germany, our lady 
auAoress wishes heartily (p. 160) that 
another such, or more such, may not 
be written. Reviewer ventures to give 
her hope of fulfiTment herein^ and 
pledges himself for all Frenchmen. 
Consider only (p. 127)— 

II ne faut y chercher ni le goflt, ni 
le mesure, ni Tart cpii cboisit, et qui 
tennine; mais si Timagiuntion pouvait 
86 tigurer un chaos intellectuel tel <iu*on 
a flouvent d^crit le chaos materiel, le 
Faust de Gt'cthe devrait avoir et^* com- 
po»6 a cette 6poque.** 
lieaderesses,why will every one Of you 
insist on thinking herself a reader*? 

IJcr hard judgment on Famt, Ma¬ 
dame had before-hand softened (p.402) 
by the praise she bestowed on G<»t^.von 
Berlichingen: il y a des traits dc genic 
fa et Id (not only here but there also) 
dans son drame, 1-ess warmly (f). 125) 
does she praise the Natural Daughter; 
because the personages therein, like 
shades in Odiifs palace, lead only an 
imaged life; inasmuch as they bear no 
real Christian dir^jCtors’ nanujs, but are 
merely designated as king, fatlier, 
daughter, 8cc. As for this last dtjfeet, 
Reviewer fancies he could remttdy it, 
were he but to turn up his Fn’ncli 
history and pick out at random the 
words J-ouis, Grleans, ^c. and there¬ 
with christen the general titles, father, 
daughter; for, in the structure of the 
work, Madame dc Stael will confe^ss 
there are as firm, determinate, be¬ 
heading machines, arsenic-hats, poi¬ 
son-pills, steel-traps, oub/ietfesj spring- 
guns, introduced, as could be required 
of any court, whither the scene of tlfe 
piece might be transferred. 

There is one censure from our aii- ' 
thoressjhow’cver, which Reviewer him¬ 
self must countersign, though it touches 
the sweet orange - flower garland, 
Goethe’s Tasso. Reviewerhad been used 
to notice, in this piece, whicli Cannot he 
acted in any larger space than within 
the chambers of the brain, no down- 
come, save the outcome, or end, where 
the moral knot, which can only be 
loosed ill Tasso’s heart, is, by cutting 
of the material knot, by banishment 
from court, left unloosed to accompany 


him in exile; and can at any hour 
raise up a second fifth act. This 
want, indeed, is not felt in reading the 
work so much as after reading it. 
Our authoress, however, points out 
(p. 122) another want, which, in the 
piece itself, lias a cooling, at least a 
shadowing influence: that, namely, in 
the first place, Princess Leonora is 
drawn not according to the waim cli¬ 
mate, but rather as a German maiden; 
and so thinks and ponders about her 
love, instead of either sacrificing her¬ 
self to it or it to herself; and that, 
secondly, the poet Tasso acts not like 
an Italian accustomed to outward 
movement and busines.s, but like a 
solitary German, and unskilfully en¬ 
tangles himself in the perplexities of 
life. 

For the rest, her whole praise of 
Goethe will, in the sour head of a 
Frenchman, run to sheer censure; and 
})er censure again will remain censure, 
and get a hitle sourer, moreover. 

]*erha})s the kindliest and juslest of 
all her portrailure.s is that of Schiller. 
Not only is she, in her poetry, many 
limes a sister of Schiller; but he also, 
in Ills intellectual pomp and reflex 
s])l(*ndour, is now and then a distant 
though beatified relation of Corneille 
and Ocbillon. Hence his half-fortune 
with the French : for, in consideration 
of a certain likene.ss to themselves, 
some unlikeness and greatness will be 
pardoned. If (lallic tragedy is often 
a centaur, begotten by an Ixion with a 
cloud, Schiller also, at times, has con¬ 
founded a sun-horse and thunder-horse 
wiili the horse of the Muses, and 
mounted and driven the one instead 
of the ^ther. 

The DonaU’-'Nymphe (Nymph of the 
Danube) obtains (tom. iv. p. 36) the 
honouV of an extract, and the praise. 

“ 1^0 sujot do cette piece semhle plus 
izig^nioux que populaiie ; mais les scenes 
inerveilleuses y sont rocleea et vnri6es 
uvec tant d’art, qu’clle amuse C*galenient 
tous les spectateuis.” 

Reviewer has'heard Herder, more 
in earnest than in jest, call the Zauher~ 
fotc the only good opera the Germans 
had. 

^ After sufficiently misunderstanding 
and faint-praising Goethe’s Meister and 
Ottilie,^ slie ventures, though a lady, 


* She finds Ottihe not moving enough;—the Reviewer again finds that Otti/ie 
not only moves the heart, but crushes it. This more than female Werter excites 
deeper interest for her love than the male one ; and, in an earlier lime, would have 
intoxicated all hearts with tears. But, what always obstructs a heroine with the 
female reading-world is, the circumstance that she is not the hero. 
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and a Fi^ench onei to lot iall this and 
the other remark .about kutmtr ; a^| 
as it vere, to utter a jud^ent (here 
Reviewer l^uoda.^^ the printed words) 
concerning Swift and Sterne. . Sterne’s - 
humour, in^ Tristriimi imputes to 
phraseology, (p."’ 79 ); nay, >0 phrases, 
nottoide^j.^m infers that Sterne is 
not translateable, and Swift is^ Never¬ 
theless, both oC Jh^ have' found veiy 
pretty lodgings iti this country with 
^de and Waser. Thereafter, in the 
same chapter on Rqpiances, she makes 
Asmds, who has written no romance, 
the drawbridge for ^ ^ly against Je^ 
Paul. . .n 

Her shallow sentence, as oi^ more 
passed on him, may, among so many— 
some friendlier, some more hostile— 
pass on with the rest, till the right one 
appear, which shall exaggerate neither 
praise nor blame; for, hitherto, as well 
the various pricking-girdles (cilicias) 
in which he was to do pen^ce, have 
been so wide for his body that they 
slipped to his feet, as in like wise the 
laurtd-wreaths so large for his head 

they fell upon his shoulders. Our 
authoress dexterously unites both; and 
every period consists, in front, of a 
pleasant commendation, and behind 
of a fatal mats; and the left hand of 
the conclusion never knows what the 
right hand of the premises doeth. 
Reviewer can figure this jester comic¬ 
ally enough, when he thinks how his 
face must, above -fifteen times, have 
cheerfully tliawed at the first clauses, 
and then suddenly frozen again at the 
latter. Those mais are his bitterest 
enemies. Our authoress blames him 
for over-doing the pathetic, which 
blame she herself unduly shar^ with 
him in her CorinnCf as Reviewer, in 
his long-past critique thereof, in these 
very J^rbucherj hopes to have pPoved; 
and, it may be, had that review of 
Corinne met her eye, she would rather 
have left various things against J. P. 
unsaid. In p. 79, she writes, that he 
knows the human heart only from little 
German towns, and (hence) “II y a 
souvent dans la peinture de ces meurs 
quelque chose de trop innocent pour 
notre sikcle.” Now, it is a question 
whether J. P. could not, if not alto*- 
gether, disprove, yet uncommonly 
weaken, this charge of innocence, by 
stating that many of his works were 
written in Leipzig, Weimar, Berlin, 
&€.; and that, consequently, his al¬ 
leged innocence was not his blame, 
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but ^at of thqsc. Ilk 
also set forth hqw, in. 
colkctc.d strinuch policed 
^ rup^n, seeU^jip^ss, ^ 

of alt sorts, diafc it js a 
him-»-sayuig oothlng of 
citles-^U) implicate ill any , such^‘ 
guiltaf , 

Jlowev^,^ to excii^e her balf-hB4- 
quai^r imj^ent, let it'not hk con¬ 
cealed mat scarcely hive turi) of his’ 
Works (Hesperjis and Stehenkas) been 
gone throu^-b^ her; nay, one of 
them, HefyeruSy has not so much as 
been fiiirly gone^iito; for, after in¬ 
troducing a not very mapoctant scene 
<frora Bespertts, th& coUching of a fa?* 
ther’s^lyes by son, j^operlya thing 
which* every centuiV'does ip the other, 
she tables some shreds of a second 
incident in this same Hespefits, but^ 
with*a statement that h is from a 
different romance. '..Of the Bede det 
todten ^Chris^ (Spiftedi of the' dead 
Christ) she has indeed omitted the 
superfluous commencement, but also 
more than half of the unsuperfiuous 
conclusion, which closes those wounds. 
Reviewer willingly excuses her, since 
this author, a come^f moderate nu¬ 
cleus, carries so exfesive a comet- 
train of volumes along with him, that 
even up to the minute when he writes 
this, such train has not yet got alto¬ 
gether above the horizon. 

On the whole, she usually passes 
long judgments only on few-volumed 
writers—for instance, Tieck, Werner ; 
and short on inany-volumed—for in¬ 
stance, the rich Herder, whom she ac¬ 
commodates in a pretty bowcrlet of 
four sides, or pages. The new poetic 
school, at least August Schlegel, whom 
^he saw act in Werner’s Twenty-fourth 
f Fthruary^ might have helped her 
out a little Wth instructions and opi¬ 
nions about Herder (nay, even about 
Jean Paul,) as well as about Tieck;' 
the more, as she seems so open to such 
communicarions, that they often come 
back froft her as mere echbes: for, 
strictly considered, it is tlie new, much 
more than the old school, that really 
stands irl'''6pposition to the French. 

The thirty-second chapter (des Beaux 
Arts en Allemagne) does not require 
seventeen pages, as Faust did, to 
celve sentence; but only sevens, to ' 
describe German painting, statuaiy, 
and music, not so much compressedly 
as compressingly. NevertlielakB, Eft- 
viewer willingly gives up ev«n these 
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seven pages for the sake of the follow¬ 
ing beautiful remark, (p, 125): 

La musique des AUemasds est plus 
v^ri£e que eelle des Italiens, et c'est en 
cela peut'^txe qu'elle est moins bonne : 
Vesprit est condfunn^ a hi vari6t6 — c’est 
SR misere qui en est la cause; mais les 
arts, comme le sentiment, ont une admi¬ 
rable monotonie, cello dont on voudrait 
faire un moment 6ternel.’* 

The fifth volume treats of Philo¬ 
sophies—the Trench, the English, the 
old and new and newest German, and 
what else from ancient Greece has to 
do with philosophies. Concerning 
this volume, a German reviewer can 
.offer his German readers nothing new, 
except perhaps whimsicalities, t While 
men, — for example, Jacobi,-^after 
long studying and re-studying of great 
philosophers, so often fall into anxiety 
lest they may not have understood 
thejP^, finding the' confutation look so 
easy, women of talent and breeding, 
simply from -their gift of saying No, 
infer at once that they have seen through 
them. Reviewer is acquainted with 
intellectual ladies, who, in the hardest 
philosophical works, — for instance, 
Fichte’s,—have jR^vmd nothing but light 
and ease. Not what is thought, only 
what is learned, can women fancy as 
beyond their horizon. From Love they 
have acquired a boldness, foreign to 
us, fif passing sentence on great men. 
Besides, they can always, instead of the 
conception, the idea, substitute a feel¬ 
ing. In p. 78, Madame de Stael says, 
quite naively, she does not see why 
philosophers have striven so much to 
reduce all things to one principle, be 
it matter or spirit; one or a pair, it 
makes little difference, and explains 
the all no better. In p. 55, she iln- 
parts to the Parisians several catijj- 
gories of Kant’s, with an it cetera; as 
it were an alphabet, with an and so 
forth. If jesting is admissible in a 
review, the following passage on Schel- 
ling (p. 83) may properly stand here: 

L’id^al et le r6el tiennent; dans son 
langage, la place de riutelligence et de 
la matiere, de l’imaoination et de I’ex- 
p6rieuce ; et c’est dans la reunion de 
ces daux puissances en une bannonie 
complete que consiste, selon lui, le 
princSpe unique et absolu de I’univers 
organist. Cette harmonie, dont les dfux 
et le centre sont I’image, et qui 
est renferme dans le nombre de trois, 
de tout temps si myat^rieux, foumit a 
Schelliog des applications Us plus tn- 
^4nUvsfs.** 
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But we return to earnest. Consider, 
now, what degree of spirit these three 
philosophic spirits can be expected to 
retain, when they have been passed off, 
and in, and carried through, three 
heads, as if by distillation ascending, 
distillation middle, and distillation de¬ 
scending : for the three heads are, 
namely, the head of the authoress, who 
does not half understand the philo- • 
sophers; the head of the Parisian, who 
again half understands our authoress; 
and finally, the head of the Parisianess, 
who again half understands the Pa¬ 
risian. Through such a series of in¬ 
termediate glassee-thelight in the last 
may readily refract itself into darkness. 

Meanwhile, let the former praise 
remain to her unimpaired, that she 
still seizes in our philosophy the sunny 
side, which holds of the heart, to ex¬ 
hibit and illuminate the mossy north 
side of the French philosophy. Striking 
expressions of noblest sentiments and 
views are uncovered, like pearl-muscles, 
in this philosophic ebb and fiow. Pre¬ 
cious, also, in itself, is the nineteenth 
chapter, on Marriage Love, though for 
tliis topic, foreign in philosophy, it 
were hard to find any right conductor 
into such a discussion, except, indeed, 
tlie philosophers Crates and Socrates 
furnish one. 

As the sixth and last volume treats of 
Religion and Enthusiasm,—a French 
juxtaposition,—it is almost her heart 
alone that speaks, and the language of 
this is always a pure and rich one. 
The separate pearls, from the philo¬ 
sophic ebb, here collect themselves 
into a pearl necklace. She speaks 
nobly (p. 78—88) on Nature, and 
Man,fand Eternity; so, likewise, in 
chap. X., on Enthusiasm. Individual 
balanesses it were easy for Reviewer 
to e^fcract—for they are short; but 
individual splendours difficult — for 
th^ are too long. 

To one who loves not only Germany, 
but mankind, or rather, both in each 
other, her praise and high preference 
of the German r^igious temper, in this 
volume, almost grows to pain; for, as 
we Germans ourselves complain of 
our coldness, she ^could have found a 
itemperate climate here only by con¬ 
trast with the French ice-field of irre- 
ligion from which she comes. Truly, 
she is in the right. The French, in 
these very days, have accepted their 
Sunday as crabbedly fis the Germans 
parted with their second Sundays, or 
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bolydays^ when forced to do it. Thus 
does the poisonous meadow-saifron of 
the Revolution, after its autumn-flowers 
have been left solitary and withered, 
still keep under giound its narcotic 
bulb for the awakened spring*, almost 
ns if die spirit ^of freedom in this revo¬ 
lution, like the spirit of Christianity, 
should construct and remodel every 
foreign people—cmly not the Jewish, 
where were the Nativity and Cruci-^ 
fixion. 

The bitterness of the Parisian jour¬ 
nal-corps, who have charged against 
this work of the baroness more fiercely 
than a^instmll her romances, shews us 
that it is something else than difference 
of taste that they strike and fire at: 
their hearts have been doubly provoked 
by this comparison, and trebly by this 
discordance in their own most inward 
feeling, which loves not to expose 
itself as an outward one. In romances, 
they took all manner of religion as it 
came: they' could charge it on the 
characters, and absolve the poetess; 
but here she herself^—not with forty 
lips, but with her own-—has spoken 
out for religion, and against the coun¬ 
try where religion is yet no remi^rec. 

A special pamphlet, published in 
Paris, on this work, enlists the method 
of question and answer in the service 
of delusion, to exhibit bold beauties, 
by distorting them from their accom¬ 
paniments, in tiie character of bombast. 
It is but seldom that our authoress 
sins, and, in German fashion, against 
German taste, as in tom. vi. p. ii, 
where she says, 

** Toua les moutons du meme troupeau 
vieunent donner, les uns apres les uutres, 
leurs coups-de-t^te aux id^es, ^ui nVn 
restent moins ce qu’elles sent/* 

In presence of a descriptive power 

* Frip is the anagr^i of J. P, F. 
cases.—T, 


that delights foreign nations, one might 
hope the existing French would nao- 
d^tly sink mute—they vdiose eulo¬ 
gistic manner, in the Moniteiir, in 
senate, and every where, towards the 
throne, has at all times been as 
strained, windy, and faded, as its 
object; and in whom, as in men dying 
the wrong way, (while, in common 
cases, in the cooling of the outward 
limbs, the heart continues to give 
heat,) nothing remains warm but the 
members from which the frozen heart 
lies farthest. 

Tt is difficult, amid ^ so many bright 
passages, which, like polished gold, 
not oj^ly glitter, btft image and exhibit, 
to s‘dect Ihe best. For example, the 
description of the Alps by nignt, and 
of the whole festival of Interlaken, 
(tom. i. ch. XX.); —the remark (tom. v. 
p. 87^) that both the excess of heat in 
the east, and of cold in the north, in-* 
dine the mind to idealism and visu- 
ality;—or this, (tom, v. p. 27), “ Ce 
qui manque en France, en tout genre, 
e'est le sentiment et Tliabitude du re¬ 
spect.*' So likewise, tom. v. pp. 11 , 
97, 109, 125, 207. , 

Still more than life admire the work 
is the autiioress, considering also her 
sex and her nation, to be admired. 
Probably she is tlie only woman in 
Europe, and still more probaljjy the 
only French person in France, that 
could have written such a book on 
Germany, Had Germany been her 
cradle and school, she might have 
written a still better work, namely, on 
France. And so we sl»all wish this 
spiritual Amazon strength and heart 
for new campaigns and victories ; and 
then, should she again ])rove the ,re- 
vieweress of a reviewer, let no one un¬ 
dertake that matrimonial relation but 

FRIP.* 

11., and his common signature in suck 
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HORACE IN OTHER SHAPES. 
l&S tMHloasl^antYs. 

" To what base uses we return, Horatio!” 

Lib, I. Cabmen VII. 

Laudabiini alii claram RhodoUf aut Mitylenen, ^c. 

Some say that the air is much finer in Paris, 

Or puff Naples in strains all as soft as its soap; 

Others laud in their journal tlie City Eternal, 

The Piazza di Spagna, the Corse, the Pope;— * 

Some more waste their pennies in tumbledown Veni< 

Or beggarly Florence, where Burghersh is queen; 

And we’ve heard some dull villain bepraising of Milan. 

Some, like mulligatawny, are stuck in Turin ; — 

It me very much puzzles to find what’s in Brussels^— 
t As for Spa or Liege, why that’s only a bam. 

T^eir taste is not mucli, sir, who, lauding the Dutch, sir, 

Speak well of that b^-breechesed town, Amsterdam. 

I’d as soon read Tom Iloscoe, as sojourn in Moscow 
Or in Petersburgh, frosty-faced home of the Czar; 

And as for your Hamburghers, and all other d-burghers, 

God keep us firam such cursed cattle afar. 

Let them prate of the Prater, while others so great are 
On Berlin, where Blucher I knew in old times; 

But I vow unto you, Nick, that sooner than Munich 
I’d dwell in, I’d listen to Ludwig’s own rhymes. 

In jack-boots or pattens, away oft' to Atliens, 

Philhells and bluestockings, dear women! repair ; 

While the Turcophiles ramble to Mahomet’s Stambol, 

But, by Allah I —dear fellow—you’ll ne'er catch me there. 

As for Stockholm, in Sweden, (which liudbeck tliought Eden), 

I’d as lief go tp Boulogne or Botany Bay;— 

He must be a Pagan, who thinks Copenhagen 
^ A spot where a Christian could venture to stay. 

My head I’m not troubling about dirty Dublin, 

Or Edinburgh city, small place in the nortli; 

The first in the Liffey I’d pitch in a jifly, 

’Tother village might fill some thin creek of the Forth. 

To conclude—To Madrid, sir, farewell do 1 hid, sir. 

And garlicky Lisbon, strong town of Miguel; — 

So, on casting the tour up of all parts of Europe, 

I conclude for the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 

( Samuee Rogers. 

Epod. XIV. 

Mollis inettia, 

(Please read the Latin as it ought to be read, miuding your arsi^ and (fiesis, and making the elisions.] 

What influence soft, you ask, has scattered thus 
Oblivionem sensibiis, 

As if the cups of Lethe to the brim 
Arenle»fance traxerim. 

The question, dear Mccaenas, lays me flat: • 

Dehs, Deus,nam me vetat. 

The lities compipnced and promised long by me 
Ad umbilic’ aclducere, 

I quote as precedent to all and some 
Anacreonta Teium, 

Who sung his loves in many a lyric gem, 

Non elahbrat’ ad pedt>m. 

'Twill be your turn—and if no fairer one 
Accendit obsess’ llion, 

Rejoice—a husseV not with one (verb, sat.) 

Contenta I^iryne macerat. 


Oliver York. 
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Horace in other Shapes^ 

Lib. I. Carmen IV. Ad Alvahkkm, 

Solvitur acris hyena gT€ctd viV^ verts etfavcrd^, ^c- 

The streets are diy and warm with vernal gales. 

And sparrows chirp, and joyous cock their tails; 

No more do simpering misses love the fire, 

Noi;grumbling dowageis bright suns desire. 

Now spring begins to bloom o'er Richmond fields, 

And Park of Hyde its ricliest verdure yields. 

Beneath the chandelier’s dispensing light 
Fair opera-dancers trip their devious fiight, 

Witli petticoats that scarce their haunches hide, 

Showing their sturdy legs in conscious pride. 

Thou worn-out rake, spit forth thy drivelling ire— 

Applaud, mustachio'd dandy, and admire. 

Heave sighs slow-drawn from thy salacious breast, 

And stand of I>e Varennes the slave/ionfess’d. 

Cabs and landaus stream down gay •Regent Street, 

And Beauty walks with silver-tinkling feet, 

To gaze on Howell's rarities;—and now 
Young foplings canter along Rotten Row. 

Oh! be it mine to join in the caroftse 
Frequent and full in noble Devon's house. 

Whose livery’d lacquey, like fair-dealing Fate, 

(>alls every body to his master’s gate. 

Where all the tarty* and each Kxclusive blade. 

Frisk through and caricole a galopade, 

And, proud of gaudy dress or cambric shirt, 

Cut capers, ogle, waltz, and laugh and flirt. 

And now at Crockford's, hark ! the doctors rattle, * 

And every noisy swindler there shews battle; 

And now the sporters all, with knowing look. 

Seem to bet odds Against Gully's Mameluke. 

Make haste, my Alvanley, fan well your fire, 

And quaff tlie howl, my venerable sire! 

And take of every thing a quantum suff, 

Till Death shall make you vanish like a pinch of snuff. 

Johnny Whistlecbaft. 

Lib. I, Carmen XV. 

Pastor cum traheret perfreta navibus, S(c» 

When o'er the ^traits of Dover hied 
The German with Law's iovcly bride. 

Dame Shipton, on each jtottering limb-o 
Stood upright, %nd, with anns a-kimbo, 

Sang forth, Ye think, by speedy flight. 

To cheat the dandy Lord outright; 

But Hardinge, as the friend of Law, 

Will souse you with his oily jaw. ^ 

Alas! what boots the ire of Ilume^ 

Wh^’s Phillimore in such a fiime ? 

Or why, without the feeing pence, 

Doth Wetherell use his eloquence T ' • 

This sudden flight will stir of all 
Town exquisites &e*bitter gall, 

That SHE should all their number scoff. 

And with that Teutseker chap be off! 

Now Esterhazy girds his loins 

For hot pursuit, whom Duncombe joins; 

And Ranelagh young, doth with them gather, 

(A lad all worthy of his father); 

And G-e, skilled in dice-box rattle, 

Posts wi*H them for the prize to battle; 
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And Alvanley and 11. de lioos 
Are seen amidst the chase of goose; 

And in the throng of curs the bay 
Is heard of Mill and Castlereagh^ ( 

And Anson, aye so neat and gay,— T 
And thus they scud away, away ! J 

Then Armstrong laughs aloud—the wit— 

As if his sides were nigh to split, 

And with old Seflon mounts aloof, 

Ev’n to the lop of Crockford s roof, 

And with his spyglass looks afar, 

To see the chase and tug of war. 

Tliat he mzy first go round and tell 
Who slunk behind—who won—who fell!« 

But SHE, as stag, when, after spying 
A sneaking wojf, is seen a-flying 
Aghast—s6 like that timorous brute, 

She^ 11 leave behind tlie hot pursuit; 

And London will in hubbub be 
At her miscalled treachery. 

And Dawson, 1^1, and flardinge, will 
Get SIGNED The Separation Bill.” 

Pierce Pungent. 


Dear Fraser, 

If the following translation is of use, it is at your service. Don’t forget, how¬ 
ever, to hand over the half^ncc. Yours, -fitc. M. O'D. 

SONG BY sin MORGAN o’dOUERTY, 

Lib. III. Carmen XIX. 

Quantiim distet ah Inacho, 

Don’t bother me with your old tales of Plantagenet, 

Your stories of Richard, or Harry, or Ned, 

Greater nonsense tiian such, why, J cannot imagine it — 

We have heard long ago what of them, can be said. 

Come, tell me tlie place where I’ll get the best bottle. 

The strongest of tumblers, tlie mildest cigars, 

Or where I’d most chances of wetting my tlirottle 
By the fire of a friend, when the coppers are scarce. 

I call for a bumper-—here, waiter, clean glasses!— 

Here’s the moon, or tlie staVs, or whatever you please;— 
four health, Jack Mulroony; so, off <vith “the lasses” 

Why, thirty jugs more we’d demolish with ease. 

Let the poet, God help him!—I se^he’s half muzzy— 

Take no more than nine tumblers, that’s one less than ten; 

And those who’v^ a fancy to shy getting boozy, 

Should not ventih^ much further than twice that z^ain. 

So ho! What’s the matter ? Let’s kick up a riot. 

Here, piper ! you ruffian, come blow us a jig ;— 

Do you think, for a moment, 1 mean to be quiet ? 

If I do, may old Scratch run away with my wig! 

Make a row! push the bottle! whoop, shout, boys, and caper. 

Why the deuce should 1 not raise a tumult and roar? 

The neighbours, you say, look sulky and vapour. 

And so will the pretty young doxy next doo; \— 

What? old fellow’s? Pish! Tom, here the lady. 
Black-haired and black-eyed, you’ve been courting so long. 

A* for me—fill the glass for the dear Widow Brady 

Whose three hundred a year wakes your Munsterman’s Song. 
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THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 

' Importuna e grave salma.”— Mxchabi. Anoblo. 


Chapter I. 

The fountain of my heart dried up within me,— 

With nought that loved me, and with nought, to love, 
I stood upon tlie desert earth alone,— 

I stood and wondered at my desolation.’’— Maturin. 


At the age of ten years T was left an 
orphan, under the direction and tutor- 
of guardians. Did I say that they 
•were negligent of llie trust committed 
to their care, or failed in the fulfilment 
of their duties towards their ward, I 
should be affirming what I have no 
reason to believe, and gratuitously 
doing them an injustice. But how 
many little kindnesses are diere winch 
we can exp(;ct to find in the exercise 
of parental solicitude alone !—how 
many nameless, countless blessings, 
which, sought eveiywhere, are no¬ 
where to be found, except within the 
delightful precincts of home ! Alas ! 
I was doomed to feel the truth of all 
this by melancholy conviction; and 
the tears with which I have but too 
often moistened my boyish pillow, at¬ 
test what must be the sorrows of that 
heart which is left by sad destiny to a 
common care. 

My constitution was naturally but 
slender and weakly; and when my 
compeers were abroad in the clear 
bracing air, I was but too often con¬ 
demned to the trappings and bi^klings 
of the nui-sery. But I was the darling 
of my motlier. Nothing that could 
soothe or please me was withlifld, and 
all my little wants were attended to 
with a solicitude, that not only seemed 
to delight in their gratification, but 
grieved only that it could not fore¬ 
stall them. Of jny fether I re¬ 
member nothing: he was a colonel in 
the aimy, and had died at Demerara 
when 1 was yet a very little child; but 
I have heard that his features and my 
own were very similar,—a circum¬ 
stance which, doubtless, had no tend¬ 
ency to lessen my poor mother’s regard 
for me, for they are said to have lived 
together in the closest bonds of aftec- 
tion. I recollect yet distinctly, that 
she one day took a miniature from her 


bosom, and burst into tORrs, as she 
gazed first on it and then on me. 1 
aske4*her*what made her cry t Little 
did I think then that it was the anni¬ 
versary of my father’s death. 

Instead of being oppressed by early 
depnivatioTis and by the feeling of mis¬ 
fortune, it would have required all the 
gentle fostering of a parent’s hand to 
cherish such a hothouse plant as I was, 
to the strength and stability of vigorous 
manhood. What can be said ? Provi- 

i 

dence had decreed it otherwise. My 
dear, dear mother was cut off by a 
sudden fever; and the home of my 
childhood was left unto me desolate. 
An only sister, but five years old, was 
left to share my orphanage. Poor 
Matilda! how we usea to sit arid cry 
together, half conscious, and half mar¬ 
velling at our utrtoward destiny. Me- 
thinks, as in those far off days, I yet 
see thy raven hair, and thy bright black 
eyes, as when I carried thee on my 
shoulder through the garden, and thou 
wouldst pluck from the wall the fresh 
g;*een herbs for our favourite canery- 
tird. 

f My poor sister was too young to feel 
the full weight of the loss we had sus¬ 
tained ; and, even to myself, the re¬ 
membrance of my mother's love soon 
came to me but as a dream—as the 
meraoiy of some sunlight landscape, 
which iioa^d before my mind with a 
vague bfflliance. Yet 1 still remember 
oue house, and the pictures in the 
drawing-room, large, and stem, and 
gloomy, itx tbeir deep gilt frames— 
and Turk, the shaggy watch-dog, that 
lay in its green painted kennel in the 
court-yard, with its tremendous bark, 
and rattling chain—and the two moss- 
greeued lilac trees beside the porch— 
and die old woman, Barbara, that kept 
our gate, and used to sit in the sun¬ 
shine, amid the rose-bushes, ktdttmg 
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Blockings. Other fragments of the 
olden time, besides Aese, occasionally 
come to mind, UVo doattered wrecks 
fixating on the ocean,—and then 1 
see my mother’s fcice, as when in rap¬ 
ture she used to lift me from the ground, 
and press me to her maternal breSst^— 
and now I seem to behold her dark¬ 
ened death-chamber, and hear her faint 
low voice, as when blessed me from 
the depths of th^t heart, which the lapse 
of a few moments was to still for ever! 

On the day subsequent to iny mo¬ 
ther’s funeral, I recollect sitting on the 
sofa of tlij drawing-room beside Mr. 
Elton, one of my guardians, who was 
paying off all the servants.. All had 
been long, long in the family, Which 
had become tp tliem, as it were, their 
own; and each, in turn, shook me by 
the haiid and kissed me. Tlie old 
familiar faces” were all scattered. < )ne 
only remained to extiiiguisli the last 
household fires; and then I heard the 
window-shutters barred, and the great 
door locked. My sister had been taken 
away, two days before, to the Jiouse of 
one of her guardians, prejianitory to 
fixing her at some seminary for female 
education. I looked back, as we hur¬ 
ried down the little avenue of liines, 
at the silent and deserted mansion, 
every room and nook of which wtis 
fainilfer to my childish remembrance. 
Mr. Elton chid me for looking so sor¬ 
rowful, and gave me some sweetmeats. 
When we came to the turn of the road, 
a postchaise was in waiting ; and from 
this scene of silence and sorrow 1 was 
hurried away to a boarding-school ten 
miles distant. 

But a week before, I had a parent-^ 
and I had a home: now 1 was an or<^ 
phan,committed to the care of strangers.^^ 
Vet I must confess, that nowhere could 
I have been more fortunately placed 
than under the care of Dr. Singleton, 
a gentleman of leauiing and judgment, 
faithful alike to his pastoral charge and 
to his pupils, ruling witli a*cnild yet 
firm hand, and exercising an almost 
parental sw^y over the minds of his 
young cltarges. Still the boarding- 
school was a boarding-school; and tlie 
bouse being crowded, was consequently 
noisy; while, as in all such miscel¬ 
laneous assemblages, the large boj^s 
tyrannised over the smaller. 

Brought up, as I had been, on the 
lap of indulgent attention, it is need¬ 
less for me to say, that I ivas but ill 
calculated to sustain my own part in 


this bustling and heterogeneous assem¬ 
blage ; for Si my wants had be^ sup^' 
pli^ as soon as signified-;^d alj my 
humours had been gratified-*—and I had 
reigned in the afi^tions of 'a whole 
household almost without a rival, for 
ray sister was still tPo young to be 
.considered in that light. liere I found 
fo 3 ^elf but one of ^any, all of whom 
were contending, by mental or corpo¬ 
real exertion, for mastery and pre¬ 
eminence. When wronged, 1 had no 
one to whom T could appeal. Scenes of 
sombre industry ami attention alter¬ 
nated with hours of tumultuous relaxa¬ 
tion. From my simple and unsuspi¬ 
cious disposition, I was for some time 
continually exposed to the dupery of 
cunning; yet, when pride called upon 
me to resist, I was too often doomed 
to find resistance in vain, and obliged 
to bow down before petty tyranny. 
Quiet, solitary, and reserved, I was 
kept in u perpetual fever by the noisy, 
the mischievous, and the frivolous. In 
short, I was at once an unwilling actor 
in a miniature theatre of life—in a 
drama for which 1 had no relish ; and 
tiny though^ts concerns might seem to 
be, it was at the time as important to 
all engaged in it as the great one is 
now, and as pregnant to its performers 
in chances and changes, in griefs and 
pleasures, in all that can elevate die 
heart to gladness, or sink it into de¬ 
spondency. To firmer nerves and more 
robust frames it might seem otherwise ; 
but to one constituted like me nothing 
could be worse suited. From being 
the sole, the engrossing object of pa¬ 
rental love, the apple of my mother’s 
eye, thf cherished of all visitors, I was 
throvm loose amid a crowd of un¬ 
caring strangers, to be an insignificant 
portion^ of a great unit. Hating all 
noise and contention, my tortures were 
as of one chained beside tlie thunder 
of a cataract. 

J was a lover of solitude j a haunter 
of the green fprestsy a wanderer by 
the still waters ;*■ and the perpetual 
bustle around me transformed ray ex¬ 
istence into a kind of slow fever—a 
state of misery, which the attentions, 
n^ty? even the marked kindness, of our 
preceptor, though they tended in some 
measure to alleviate, were never ade¬ 
quate altogether to remove. 

With none of the boys at this semi¬ 
nary did l ever form any thing like a 
cordial friendship; save with one, whose 
name was Matthew Berkley, the son of 
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a iKMSt-captain. He two yeara 
younger than I ; and, notwithstanding 
my withdrawing manners, he persisted 
in attaching himself to me, ^ doing 
me numberless little kind offices, by 
consulting me in all his concerns, and 
calling oh occasionally to assist' 
Jiirn ‘in redressing his supposed g^e^ 
ances. He was slender, graccfuV 
looking boy, with yellow hair, florid 
domplexion, and bright blue eyes. Me- 
thinks I see him standing before me 
still on the green turf, as on that calm, 
cloudless, delicioug summer day, when 
we reached the margin of the Ouse, for 
the purpose of bathing together. Poor 
llerkley was all joy and happiness, 
from having that morning received a 
letter from his father, whom he had 
not seen for two years (his mother was 
long since dead), of his having arrived 
at Plymouth, and of his intention of 
being down at Dr. Singleton’s in the 
course of a fortnight. 1 envied him 
the felicity of having a fatlier, and 
shared in the anticipated gladness of 
their meeting. Matthew had brought 
some biscuits in his pocket, and he 
divided them with me. We were sit¬ 
ting by the water-side, with our waist¬ 
coats unbuttoned, cooling ourselves, 
when we espied several tempting clus¬ 
ters of hazel-nuts on an old tree, over¬ 
hanging the stream. Immediately we 
both started up, and Matthew, being 
lightest, proffered to mount. After 
liaving thrown down several clusters, 
he ascended higher, and tnisted his 
weight on a too slender branch. It 
broke with him — I saw him caught 
on some inferior boughs, and hanging, 
vdth his feet uppermost, for a ^cond, 
then plunge into the flood beneath. 
I raised a wild cry of desperation, and 
stood for a few moments spell-llound; 
then rushed into the water, to endea¬ 
vour saving the life of my friend. His 
hat was sailing on tlie surface; but die 
body of poor Berkley arose no more. 
1 ran about frantic with agony, and, 
supported by the branches of the trees, 
floundered beyond my depths; I then 
mounted aloft, and, tearing ofl‘ the 
longest bough I could lay iny hand 
on, groped about widi it in the pool, 
but to no purpose. Amazement, and 
teiTor, and confusion, paralysed me. 
Could it be, that the being who, but 
a few minutes before, divided his bis¬ 
cuits with me, and whose lesson I had 
on our way assisted him in conning 
over, was now gone for ever! Was I 


never to behold him more! Wm the 
laughing blue eyes of Matthew Her^dey 
shroud^ in an eternal eclipsei ^ 

After remaining by thp river ft>r 
nearly an hpur in a sort of letiurgic 
stupor, I *'awoke to a sense of unde- 
flnalSle horror—I had even some feel¬ 
ing as if the guilt of his deatli rested 
on my head. Then hurrying home, I 
rusheij into the stftdy^of Dr. Singleton, 
and told |^im all. Seavch was instantly 
made, the body of Matthew Berkley 
was recovered, but life had been long 
extinct. 

Perhaps few—and it is well—are so 
constituted as to be able fully to enter 
into flie feelings of my mind which 
followed this melancholy circumstance. 
When wandering alone—and I how 
hated society more than- ever—often, 
metUought, did 1 hear tlie voice of 
Matthew Berkley in its joyous playful¬ 
ness, then awaken from my reverie to 
the dread consciousness that it was 
hushed for ever; and often did I awake 
at midnight from the dream that pic¬ 
tured him in all the kindliest looks 
tliat he wore in life, to feel that he had 
perished, and that perhaps his death 
was occasioned by my negligence. 

Matthew Berkley had been a general 
favourite, and his melancholy end 
threw a gloom over the whole ^f our 
little society; and tliough I was now 
more miserable and discontented than 
ever, to the credit of my schoolfellows 
let me confess, that the misfortune, to 
which I was more nearly connected, 
instead of lessening me in their eyes, 
seemed to have, in a great measure, 
bfoken down the barriers which sepa^- 
rdted us, and given me an additional 
Alaim to their sympathy and regards, 
fliut not the less certainly or saverely 
on that account was I the victim of 
my over-sensibility. 

Wliat boots it, however, to relate the 
accidents and changes that chequered 
my lot, or methods 1 took to break, 
one by dhe, the Lilliputian cords of 
bondage which fastened me to the 
groundbed of affliction; for, although 
accounted an apt scholar, aJid having 
unconsciously wormed myself into the 
friendship or esteem of most of my 
schoolfellows distinguished for talents 
and wohh, still I never enjoyed that 
daylight of the mind, that buoyancy of 
spirit, which is glad, it knows not why 
or wherefore, , and revels in the luxufy 
of its own feelings, extracting del%ht 
from every thing, as the bee is said 
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to collect honey^ even firom poison- 
flowers. No! nature had moulded 
me on another oonstructiion, and mine 
wflS despondaocy and glomn, instead 
of that healthiness of soul which tri¬ 
umphs over every care and regret, like 
sunlight breaking through the morning 
twilight, and, looking on every object 
in its most felicitous point of view, 
sheds, even upon turmoil and tempest, 
the calm Ausouian serenity of a sum¬ 
mer landscape. My mind was a rest¬ 


[May, 

less tiling, never at ease.; its surihce 
was like a dark pooh constantly stirred 
into agitation by the hand of thought. 
To the present 1 could nc^ cotmne 
myself. I was either reverting to, and 
mourning over the brilliancies of the 
past, or conjuring up^dark anticipa¬ 
tions for the future. Bitter was the 
cup that destiny ha^ set for my drink¬ 
ing ; but at the bottom of it was found^ 
a precious unmclted pearl. 


Chapter II. 

It was'not^n the winter 
Our loving Idt was cast, 

It was the time of roses,— 

We plucked them as wo passed.”—H ood. 


Time, which, whether in joy or in 
sorrow, passes over alike regardlessly, 
brought scarcely any alleviation to my 
distiesses; for my sufferings were of 
that internal kind which, in a great 
measure, originates in peculiarity of 
constitution, and which outward things 
can neither entirely calm nor obliter¬ 
ate. Three years had elapsed since 
I came to reside under the hospitable 
roof of Dr. Singleton; and now a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which formed a 
new 9poch in my existence. 

“ Cfabin'd, cribb'd, confin’d” in all 
the aspirations of my spirit, with long¬ 
ings after some good yet unseen and 
unattained, my existence, during that 
long period, had glided away in a 
dreamy pensiveness and a solitary 
gloom, while I, a romantic visioiiai;y, 
Iwked forward to the future for a 
happiness I had not yet tasted, a^' 
the too early arisen traveller tarrieis: 
anxiously in twilight for the dawning' 
of day. My dispositions were now 
known, and my companions had long 
ceased to harass me. They knew that 
I hated participating in their noisy 
sports; .and so I vm left inMch to the 
fmedom of my own will with regaiti 
to my reading and my rural rambles. 

Well do I remember—indeed the 
picture and the season are as fresh in 
my recollection as tilings of yesterday 
(ah, fresher fax I for when yesterday 
hath for me passed into irrevocable 
oblivion, the dungs of that hour will 
remain unoblkexated still;)—well do 
I remember tlic evening, when^ enter¬ 
ing the psulouv, I beheld a new and 
beautiful inmate, Singleton was 


tlic only daughter of my preceptor, 
and had that day returned home from 
the metropolis, where she had been 
boarded for seveml years in the com¬ 
pletion of her education. 

Surely there is a sympathy inhuman 
souls, some undefinable attmetion, that 
links us, as it were by instinct, to spi¬ 
rits of a similar temperament; while 
between others, whose minds are of 
jarring elements, a barrier seems to be 
set up by nature, which no familiarity 
is capable of overleaping. There are 
some faces that excite an interest, a 
friendship at first sight; from others 
we experience an immediate revulsion. 
With the thoughts of some our own 
thoughts blend and amalgamate spon¬ 
taneously, like kindred elements, whose 
properties are the same; but from the 
feeling of others our own are oppo¬ 
site a? oil and water. Circumstances 
may cause them to be dashed together, 
but, though seemingly commixed, they 
never coalesce. Tlie compound soon 
shews itself a heterogeneous one, and, 
in the calm that succeeds, they sepa¬ 
rate into individual entireneSs. 

My mind was, at^^is very time, in 
one of itjr vaguest and most uncom¬ 
fortable moods. It was restless, un¬ 
satisfied, foreboding, and irritable. 
Existence weighed like a burden on 
tjie shoulders; and, though one mali¬ 
cious thought towards a breathing 
thing never entered my heart, I coiila 
have quarrelled with my own shadow 
following me in the suhshine: With¬ 
out a recent tangible sorrow oVer wrhich 
I might find a ipelancholy luxuiy to 
broocf—without’ one fostered hope to 
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which my lupirations mi^t cHng in 
the anticipation of happiness, the 
change was electrical. 

This apparent delegate from heaven, 
sent in mercy to be Ae soother of my 
troubled mind, cast her blue eyes upon 
me. In those* eyes dwelt luxurious 
happiness, chastened by the calm of 
serener worlds. IJever'shall I forget 
the beauty of that countenance, which, 
while it kindled witli the soft music 
of a voice that, even in its playful 
cadences, made my heart swell within 
rny breast, awakened me to the sense 
of a new and more exquisite existence. 
A hitherto unseen paradise opened its 
enchantments before me, and I felt 
that, whatever might be my fate here¬ 
after, the span of being had not been 
wholly unblest. 

Anna Singleton ! How the syllables 
yet thrill like magic through my frame! 
—^Anna Singleton! I dare hardly at¬ 
tempt to describe her, such as she 
Hashed on my sight and soul at this 
our first interview. If ever there was 
a seraph who put on for a while the 
habiliments of mortality, it was she 
who then stood embodied before me. 
The glance of her soft blue eyes sub¬ 
dued ray soul by a divine magic all 
their own, and her voice thrilled through 
me with the power of a music to which 
1 had heard nothing equal. Before 
that sound care and sorrow were dissi¬ 
pated ; yet, while it exalted my soul 
to rapture, it subdued my heart to tlie 
brink of tears. It sounded like an echo 
from Elysium. I was spell-bound. 

I lay down that night, not to sleep, 
but to dream. Wlien I had extin¬ 
guished my candle, the full •moon 
Hooded my chamber with its silver 
radiance, and the acacias encircling 
my windows twinkled through att their 
multitudinous leaves, as if alive to the 
luxury of the hour. Earth and heaven 
were still j it seemed as if peace go¬ 
verned the universe, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the season the sceqe mingled 
itself with my thouglAs, while, ever and 
anon, the angelic loveliness of the being 
1 hafi left haunted my thoughts like an 
illusive angel, too beautiful for a crea¬ 
ture of earth, and too pure to be the 
partner of man. Night glided over 
sweetly in these paradisaical reveries, 
and in the calm of morning my thoughts 
were still with her: as the rainbow 
ban^s over the stream, so brooded my 
spirit oyer the treasured remembrance 
of her loveliness. 


During the whole of (he succeeding 
day, tay mind was in a state of ifer- 
ment, ruffled, unsettled, adtemat^y 
tossed to and fto with gloomy doura, 
or elevated by pleasant antimpations. 
A load of luxurious sorrow oppressed 
my heart. The bird sings not more 
imploringly for its absent mate, than 
watched mine eyes for a glimpse of 
their sudden idol; and, although al¬ 
ready intoxicated with love, I t^rsted 
to drink deeper and deeper of the 
Circean cup. My passion amounted 
almost to a superstitious frenzy, and 
my spirit was haunted by iShe feeling 
that she could not be altogether this low 
earth'^ denizen. Soon, to my delight, 
' 1 discovered that her nature, like that 
of all who are noble, impassioned, 
high-toned, and generous, had in it a 
dashaof the romantic—in other words, 
she valued virtue for its own sake, and 
loathed meanness, whoever was the 
perpetrator. “ Romantic," after all, 
IS perhaps not the word; and perhaps 
ideal" is the term more calculated 
to express my meaning; as I allude 
only to her imaginative belief in all 
that thought can conceive of the be£A>- 
tiful, pure, and great, cherished almost 
against conviction, and amid the de¬ 
basing thoughts and things of this ter¬ 
restrial delusion. ^ 

Let it not appear paradoxical; even 
at this very time, though no pleasure 
beamed in upon me, either from the 
external world or the light of my own 
thoughts—though solitude was pre¬ 
ferred to the society of my fellow- 
creatures, and melancholy bowed me 
tq the dust, yet was I an optimist, 
a steadfest believer not only in ulti- 

f >nate perfection, but in the present fit¬ 
ness of all things. The whole worid 
was tinged with the chivalrous glow of 
my imagination, and all objects were 
sublimated by the furnace flame of my 
assions. As a cloud sailing over the 
lue expanse, and finding nought but 
the brilli^t and empty air, such had 
been I, till the image of A^na Single¬ 
ton satisfied my vacant longings, and 
filled my whole heart. ^ 

My anxiety for acquaintanceship 
must have appeared obvious to her; 
for, shunning all others, I sought but 
her oiily. In a short time, indeed, 
living under the same roof as we did, 
similarity of tastes must have brought 
us more and more together; but her 
mind’s mirror betray^ not die be¬ 
dimming haze of mine. Pure was she 
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and good, gentle and affectionate, and 
her magnanimity supported her in the 
bejjef l£at all were as pure and good, 
as gentle and affectionate, as herself. 
Could unha^iness spring from such 
elements ? Torbid it, Heaven! Her 
buoyant young spirit had, as yet, been 
seldom damped by the presence of 
care; and she seemed to shake sorrow 
from her thoughts, as a tiling which 
had no business there, as easily as the 
swan scatters the water-drops from her 
, plumes. She seemed to breathe an 
atmosphere of delight; and the grass 
and wild-fl«wers, to my eyes, appeared 
to glory in the pressure of her foot¬ 
steps. Knowing not her sifpcnprity, 
she banished far from her every idea 
of self-conceit and affectation. Tlie 
rose not more luxuriantly beautiful, 
the lily not more chastely purey the 
violet not more withdrawingly unas¬ 
suming, what must not Anna Single- 
ton have appeared to a wayward heart 
like mine? She seemed formed by 
natuie, in mind and mould, as the 
pattern of a perfect woman—as a spe¬ 
cimen of how much of divinity might 
be blended with terrestrial elements. 
Who was worthy to exchange affec¬ 
tions with such a being ? Una, Desde- 
mona, and Imogene,—purity, passion, 
and i^ture, blent together to form one 

? aragon! All—utterly unworthy did 
feel myself; yet, even in the depth 
of my self-abasement, did my heart’s 
core bum to receive her, and hallow 
her image, m an altar before whiefrits 
passions would bow, and its longings 
be satisfied for ever 1 
Years have passed—times and cir- 
■ ‘ cunuitances have changed—and, like 
the waves of the ocean, joys and sor-i 
rows succeeding each other have min¬ 
gled and melted away—and, like the 
illusive hues of the rainbow, hopes 
have beckoned on, only to vanish oe- 
fore the pursuit—and thoughts, the 
deep, silent, agitating thoughts of the 
bosom, moulded by casualfies, have 
taken another bias — a larger and more 
extensive communication with man¬ 
kind has been opened—faces as beau¬ 
tiful, perhaps, to unprgudiced eyes I 
may nave seen—I may hive listened 
to the music and the melody of tongues 
which, in other years, sounded as 
sweetly and as ravishingly to the 6ars 
of others as hers did to mine—but 
nothing which the world, amid all its 
and shows, has mesented to ine, 
has been capable of aimring the deter¬ 


mined conviction of my mind. Yea^ 
at this moment, when my hand is 
shrivelled, and my head imvered by', 
a long conflict with Time, 1 would 
not give up the remembrance of Anna 
Singleton, the shadow of a shade, for 
all the breathing and bifooming beauty 
of earth, the longevity of Methuselah, 
or the wealth of Creesus. Ah no!— 
if there be a season in existence when 
earth seems heaven—a time when the. 
heart exults in tlie consciousness of 
having found at length something ca¬ 
pable of satiating its longings and 
desires, it is in its expansion to first 
love—alas! how often to be utterly 
disappointed. 

Heiiig ever a fond cotitemplatist of 
natuie, perhaps this predilection, more 
than any particular taste, led me to 
amuse my leisure hours in the de¬ 
lineation ofher charms with the pencil.. 
Tlicre was a tangible bond of union 
betwixt us. Anna Singleton was fond 
of drawing, in which she was an adopt, 
and she lent me her sketches to copy; 
Heautiful these sketches were, the 
offspring of feeling and taste; yet 1 
tliought more of the hand that traced 
the lines l>efore me than of the in¬ 
trinsic excellence of the performances. 
Often have I sate on a sunny bank in 
the garden with her portfolio opened 
befttre me, dreaming sweet dreams; 
and while I gazed over the sheets, did 
1 vision the seraphic form that had 
bent over them. It was even a sor¬ 
row — a task to part with them at 
night, and, when I awoke in the 
morning, my first thought was to pull 
aside the cuitains and behold my 
treasure on tlie table. 

Time glided on in this state Of 
blissful uncertainty, and bright visions 
floatecT before me, colouring all the 
aspects of external nature. In the 
afternoon J went out to take sketches 
of the most beautiful ^ots around us, 
and lyonder not that 1 laboured with 
assiduity and si^ces^ when the object 
of my exertions Vas to place them 
before the ey^s of Anna Singleton. 
Sometimes, while sitting, she would 
come and overlook me. In bend¬ 
ing forwards, her ringlets sometimes 
touched my cheek; our fingers also 
sometimes casually met. Oh! heavens! 
1 dare not attempt in words to embody 
my feelings at -such moments. 

It is in vain .to conceal love; and 
when we think our passion secret as 
the grave, it is a riddle long before 
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solved by the penetrating around us. 
The shrinking delicacy of my natural 
disposition rendered my passion, how¬ 
ever, less easily perceptible to common 
observers; and, for a considerable time, 
I believed it “ a book sealed ” even to 
Anna Singleton herself. My ill-con¬ 
cealed agitations — my embarrassed 
absence of mind — ray half - stifled 
breathings—my stolen and sometimes 
detected glances, could not, however, 
be long misunderstood. I perceived 
that she began to watch my motions 
narrowly, and that, when our eyes 
met, her's were not withdrawn more 
hurriedly or more confiisedly than 
mine. I perceived, for love is lynx- 
eyed, that she was partial to my 
company; or, at all events, that my 
presence was not disagreeable. I per¬ 
ceived— oh I thrice happy the youth in 
my situation who beholds the heaven 
of his longing opening on his mind— 
I perceived that her interest in me 
daily increased—that our hearts were 
drawing nearer and nearer together— 
that, in short, our love was mutual. 

lx>ng, however, was this conscious¬ 
ness of reciprocal affection allowed to 
remain without a tongue—a secret 
unrevealed and silent—a sharp sword 
hid in the scabbard—a lightning flash 
ent in the cloud. But wp were 
appy, thrice liappy in the intensity of 


our mutual feelings; and being blest 
in the company of each other, a tljott- 
sand trifling pretexts served to bring 
us a thousand times together. 

Months passed over in this deep 
and delicious consciousness of recip¬ 
rocal love, without the smallest ap¬ 
proach to a declaration, so subdued 
were our young hearts by the ccst^y 
and by the delicacy of our situation. 
When I looked in the eyes of Anna 
Singleton, so bright and so witlidraw- 
ing, so affectionate and yet so coy, my 
delighted spirit told me that I could 
not be mistaken. Yet at t^es a dash 
of gloomy uncertainty overmouded my 
prospocts,, and for a while I could 
deem* myself the dupe of my own 
enthusiastic passions; but with brighter 
circumstances my buo 3 rant hopes re¬ 
vived within me, and the very idea of 
uncert^nty on such a theme was in 
itself a painfully rapturous feeling. 

The desert of existence its 
oases — its few sunny verdant spots, 
with their green trees and welling 
waters; and the autumnal afternoon 
tliat witnessed tlie disclosure of a pas¬ 
sion so long silently treasured up was 
one of tliese. As iny hand writes, how 
thrillingly the past awakens; even yet 
1 see the mighty sun setting in glory 
behind the hills, and listen to the 
blackbirds, singing from the old j^ove. 


CHAPTER III. 

ik 

‘ She wept with pity and delight,*— 

She blvished with love and maiden shame,— 
And like tlie murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her bjeathe my jtnme.”—C oleridge. 


As the afternoon was melting into 
evening, I was indulging in my usual 
saunter slong the banks of the Ouse, 
which, in our neighbourhood, were 
beautifully wooded to the margin of 
the water. The landscape around us 
was such as a ^wper must have 
admired, and a Claiufe womld have 
loved to paint; but Mm gazing on 
the shrubs and wild-flowers, the leaping 
trouts, and the bright-plumaged birds, 
I was at length attracted by dense 
mgantic masses of cloud floating sul-* 
lenly towards the west, and lighted up 
into a thousand varieties of tint, by the 
vividly darting rays of the setting sun. 
The air, which but a little before was 
still and sultry, was suddenly stirred 
into fierce agitation. Tlie trees were 


^ent back, the ripple of the stream 
icurled into waves, and a few heavy 
rain-drops fell in tlie interval of tlie 
renewing gusts. The song of the 
birds ceased, and tliough light was yet 
abundant, the clouds had gone down, 
over the surf’s disc, leaving the land- 
scape^in sombre obscurity. A thunder¬ 
storm was brooding over the eartli, 
the elements of the tempest conCTe- 
gated in murkier and murkier folds, 
and a sudden lightning flash, vivid and 
angry, comp^ed me to look about for 
the Clearest shelter. 

Not distant there was a turf-seat 
in a bower of closely-twisted haw¬ 
thorns, whose gnarled branches I bad 
myself taken delight to trim into 
beauty; and although I might have 
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every thing seemed in conspiracy to 
add to my nu^lancholy gloom. Tlie 
ripe rustling cotn had been cut down 
and carried to the farm-yard; and yel¬ 
low, withering leaves, whirling through 
1^6 abandoned fields, spoke proj>het‘ 
ically of decay. Ihe skies had put on 
the solemnity of earth; and frequent 
showers feU from' the heavy clouds, 
Illte aOd’ther^ as I beat up against 
die winds in my lonely rambles, might 
be seen the sportsman, prowling over 
the sterile wastes with liis gun and 
dog; while ever and anon the piping 

f ' [to be c» 


note of the widowed partridge mingled 
with the sighing breezes. 

What added to the poignancy of ray 
feelings was the delicate state of health 
into which Anna Singleton appeared 
falling, and the thoughts of my being 
constrained to leave l^er in that state. 
What availed, my complaints ? Often 
was this question put to my conscious 
heart; AO alternative remained; and 
yielding to the destiny over whicli I 
had no control, I gazed steadfastly on 
the star of wormwood which was to 
preside over my after fate. 

riNCED.] * ' 
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BEiVUTY in the flow’r and tree, 

Beauty o’er the hill and lea, 

Fragrant breezes, fieshful showers, 

Smiling sky and budding bowers. 

Laugh we now and jocund play, 

Lox'e is bom—make holyday. 

Joys the earth in fruitful teeming, 

Smiletli ]x)ve with manhood beaming; 

Summer, Nature’s matron bride, 

Grectetli Love in lusty pride. 

Laugh we yet, and jocund play, 

Love attameth manhood’s day. 

i 

Autumn comes! All liail to ihee. 

Love, of doubtful augury! 

Varied now thy n#xed career, 

Mimicking llie varied year— 

Now ofSjjnig a gentle gleaju — 

Now the flash of Summer be;un— , 

Now antieipaliSn’s pains* .v 

Shade tliy brow, and Wint<*r reigns — 

Now again thy dubious ijind 
Feels emotion undefined:— 

Shall, we smile or weep for thee, 

Love, ()f doubtful auginy? 

Wiiktfr comes with chilliug face— 

(Wlio withstands his cold embrace p — 

Gone is ydhtb and youthful glee, 

Fled is manhood’s bravery; 
fJone is e’en the fitfid feeling 
O’er the hjeart of Autumn stealing, 
l^ugh'no more, hnd cease to play, 

Lovei5.d(«id! Ah, welJ-a-day! H. F 
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AN EXPOSTULATION WITH THE LAW OP DIVORCE. 


The proceedings on the Ellenhorough 
Divorce Bill are abominable in their 
detail; but th(f subject is full of in¬ 
terest, Qs exposing one of the most 
inexcusable and gross departures from 
common sense thdt ever disgraced a 
code of justice. 

We all know from history, and 
many of us daily experience, the con¬ 
sequences of the usurpations of the 
leg-al courts of the Church in iJl matters 
likely to be productive of increase of 
its power or of its worldly comforts. 
During the reign of priestcml't and 
intolerance, lordly knights, j'eomen, 
and peasantry, were no better than 
helots. Thank Heaven I we are at 
lengtli, in most important points, free 
from such disgraceful slavery; but 
still, to our utter and everlasting shame, 
we allow the old, absurd, insufferably 
pernicious dogma of the church to in¬ 
terfere in one matter, where, of all 
others, we should listen to nothing but 
plain, homel}’^, honest, good sense. We 
mean in the trifle of marriage. 

We do not intend to dispute that a 
great many of the regulations relative 
to the parties by whom, and the means 
by which, marriage may be constituted, 
are well enough: it would be dealing 
too harshly and uncharitably witli those 
worthies who established the procedure 
of caiumical law in England, to deny 
that, ill some slender particulars, they# 
stumbled on the right ; but as to 
their views and doctrines relative to 
what they called “ the sacrain^*nt of 
wedlock,” nothing could be more ne¬ 
farious and uniust. These daily pro¬ 
duce misery, crime, wretchedneas, and 
disgrace; yet, the only comfort w^e 
have is, being told that it is all pro 
salute aninia! 

It is very plain that the canonists 
did not consider that joining the hands 
of a loving couple vould necessarily 
be followed with uninterrupted sun¬ 
shine; and this melancholy fact is 
brought home to the mind of every 
person, in the very act of committing 
matrimony, by the ominous words 
“ for belter and for worse:*' yet, sin¬ 
gular it is, that the ecclesiastic^ courts, 
aware of the imperfections of human 
nature, provide no salisfectory remedy, 
should the union prove disastrous and 
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unhappy. The instant the smiling pair 
leave trie church, and the blusbing bride 
hangs on the arm of her simpering swain, 
they become one widi such intensity, 
that you might as well try to b|w 
adamant with a straw as effect a sepa- 
lation. They are, dovetailed into an 
unfrangible integer—Siamesed by a 
cord which defies the knife of the most ^ 
skilful surgeon that ever slired limbs 
in an hospital. » 

No doubt, there is relief given in 
cerlaiif cajes where, from ])revious im- 
ediraents, there never should have 
een a marriage at all; but no true 
solace remains for the unhappy pair 
with^whom,the “ worse” predominates 
over The better,’' No excess of ter¬ 
magant temper—no abomination of 
life or conversation — give the inno¬ 
cent ])arty ground for procuring ef¬ 
fective relief. The husband who finds 
tliat he has wedded a very devil in¬ 
carnate, must still be oonteuted to 
continue her spouse. This is,** say 
tlie canonists, pro salute animoi /” 

It may be so; but only by the same 
process of reasoning that led the 
kitchen wench to believe that she was 
gratifying the eels by skinning tnem, 
and to exclaim, “ Down, wantons, 
down!” when she vras incommoded 

bv their mirlhfiil evolutions. We re- 
¥ 

p<*at, that the existing law of the land 
is, that if a man marry a fair deceiver, 
and she becomes a drunkard, common 
as the wind, a slirew, and a monster of 
depravity, the unbending maxim of the 
learned blockheads who have entailed 
on us the curse of their legislating 
talents, dooms tlie unfortunate hus¬ 
band to continue the society of this 
precious daughter of Eve, or live in 
unholy singleness. Such is the law of 
(ireiit Britain—a country arrogating 
to itself t>e character of being the pa¬ 
tron ,pf liberalism and the advocate of 
unlimited improvement in all sub¬ 
lunary systems. Ours is the abode, 
we are told, of wise men—the soil 
where legislators spring up like mush¬ 
rooms ; and yet wc allow tliis atrocity 
to'exist! The schoolmaster is said to 
be abroad. He, might profitably 
ploy his time in dogging right and 
left through every cranny of Doctors' 
Commons. 


M u 
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But we slmll be informed lliat there 
is a remedy ;—that, although we can¬ 
not be relieved from the very bond or 
ch;^n of wedlock, yetyi on good cause 
shewn, a separation will be granted 
from bed and board. If a wife be¬ 
comes incurably addicted to pale 
sherry, and runs off with the butler, 
then the husband will nut be obliged, 
w^n she thinks proper to return, to 
eat a cornuto dinner with his frail 
spouse, nor share her detestable couch. 
Truly, a great boon ! Most men would 
think that alternative to be in their 
power, whether law interfered or not. 

But, agacn we shall be caught up by 
the petty tyros, wlio see nothing but 
wisdom in existing institutions, though 
supported by error and bottomed on 
stupidity, and be told, that, although 
veneration for our canonical fathers 
prevents a divorce d vinculo f«hemg 
gianUnl, and only permits a 8ef>aration 
« mcmifi et thoro, the aggrieved party 
can go to ^pailiamcnl — (we have 
printed the word in black letter, out 
of respect) — a blessed relief, to he 
sure I—and so my Lord Ellenborough 
has found. We shall suppose it to be 
quite true that a foreign pnnce did 
lace, us he had previously, it is to be 
presumed,- unlaced, her ladyshiji’s 
stays; and lliat his lordship, having 
obta^ied a great name for erudition, 
law, science, aiul legislation, was 
anxious to have otfspiipg, m whom 
the fother s image might agiiin live; 
and as he disliked that the lady of the 
corsets should have any coiuern with 
the new creation, he looked about 
whew to find a^weet, amiable, fecund 
girl, to be the mother of a family likely 
to emulate their parents in sense and 
beauty. He, however, applies to Par¬ 
liament to free him of the toils which 
still entangle him. And how must he 
proceed? First, he must prove his 
shame to the entire satisfaction of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. (There is nothing 
too qhfious for a doctor ^f laws, nor 
too bimute for a proctor.) * Then, in 
all form, he discloses the same agree¬ 
able facts— relieves “ the stuffed bo¬ 
som of that perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart*'^—to a grinning jury, 
and to the infinite amusement and 
edification of the ,^oals of mianpw 
chancellors who infest the itins of 
court, and scrupulously attend divorce 
cases, to improve their law and morals. 
Then the witnesses, warming with the 
repetition of the subject, are ushered 
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into the House of Lords; and there, 
in slow and audible voice, that the 
Aristocracy,may not lose a word, re- 
utter the execrable detail. What has, 
perhaps, been dull and common-place, 
receives raciness and flavour from the 
pleasing cross-interrogatories of the 
noble lords; and, after all this tritura¬ 
tion, the whole mess of shame and 
wretchedness miayjbe carried into St. 
Stephen’s, and there dished up into a 
savoury pottage, enriched ^ with the 
sweet herbs which the priests of that 
chapel cast in, to give a crowning glory 
to the “ tottle of tlje whole!” Would 
any man purchase freedom from ma¬ 
trimonial shackles, though the fetters 
were encrusted with pollution, at such 
a price ! Who could endure the daily, 
weekly, and monthly vomitings by the 
press of the most minute private habits, 
—to have the moments of unsuspect¬ 
ing confidence betrayed—those hours 
divulged, when, full of love and hap¬ 
piness, the husband cast the world 
}usi<lp, and thought only of the soothing 
delights of reciprocal affection ? Nay, 
who could bear that (wdiate^'er may be 
her faults) the woman whom he prized, 
and believed he hud reason to adore, 
should be the subject of vulgar mer¬ 
riment to every fetid varlet who 
quenches his grovelling soul in to¬ 
bacco and porter, or knew the abject 
contempt with which was now treated 
the infatuated wretch who had sought 
in pollution for the joys tliat only 
purity can give 

_ But, according to our sane system 

^oflaw, not only may the unfortunate 
husband or wife be exposed to this 
fearful gantlet, but, by an additional 
cxercire of wisdom, tlie price at which 
this unenviable remedy can be pro¬ 
cured, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundAid, would utterly impoverish him. 
No doubt the rich and affluent can thus 
bring repose to their disturbed bosoms, 
and peace to their firesides; and after 
they have forgotten the ignominy with 
which their name has been worked up, 
may enjoy som\jthing like serenity. 
But what are men to do who have no 
fortune, no estate, no place, post, or 
pension ? Theilr feelings arc as acute 
ses the feelings of die great—perhaps 
more so—for the heart has not been 
deadened by the cold artificial rules of 
high-life education ; nor have they 
been taught to regard vice as only 
vicious if disclosed. Well, we amin 
ask, what is a poor man to do ? The 
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wife of a honest yeoman, with a 
hundred or two a year, takes a fancy 
to the squire, or the squire’s barber, 
and, in the frenry of her passion, 
deserts her home and flies to her 
paramour. The husband’s heart is 
■wrung with a^ony. The only cure 
the injury can receive is an utter and 
absolute separation from the faithless 
object of his fornyr esteem. To tell 
him that he can devour his meals in 
solitude, and lie diagonally in his bed, 
is very sorry comfort. But it is worse 
when you console him with the good 
tidings that he caij go to Parliament, 
and obtain a bill of divorce. “ Alas!” 
he answers, “ I have no money.” 
“ What! no money?” replies the at¬ 
torney, “ Good day.” No money!” 
observe the gentlemen of the long 
robe,“Goodmorning.” “Nomoney!” 
repeat the officials in the Houses of 
Parliament. “ Get out of the way 
you impertinent scoundrel. Have you 
come here with an emjity purse ? Gel 
home, sir; take back your wife—for¬ 
get and forgive. She is not much the 
worse of the barber, we don’t think.” 

So that, out of the millions of inha¬ 
bitants of this fair and flourishing 
country, there is scarcely—when com¬ 
pared with the whole—a perceptible 
fractional part which can purchase the 
only redress tliat our system of legisla¬ 
tion affords for the most cruel injury 
which mortality can suffer. Mr. Peel, 
can you cure this defect ? The bitter 
mournings of one shivered heart, whose 
owner’s poverty leaves no means of 
rending asunder the cursed union with* 
impurity and licentiousness, are more 
intolerable than all the evils which 
yoiy loppings and trenchings of the 
criminal law have eradicated. Become 
the physician here^ and you will liave 
indeed a claim to the lasting biasings 
of the people. And thus may you, 
arrant turncoat as you are in politics, 
do a great good in reparation for that 
Mighty Mischief, tlie commission of 
which is still to you a matter of 
chuckle and boast. ^ 

But what is infinitely more vexatious, 
—we, honest, independent, haughty 
(we are proud of the epithet) English¬ 
men, when we look to the poverty^ 
struck, sandy-headed, unlicked, inha¬ 
bitants of the nortli, we find, to our 
utter shame and discomfiture, that they 
have avoided this grievous blunder-^ 
liave adopted a wise, effective, econo¬ 


mical system, which ^reserv^ ffie peace 
of families—protects the bed of vutufe 
—gives redress to the injured—^ond 
yet dislocates no salutary rule of 
ciety. 

If a Scotch lady be unfortunate 
enough to have a Turk of a partner, 
she institutes before the consistorial 
court of her country a simple suit 
called a summons of divorce, l^a 
few pages she states when she was 
married, and to whom; that, alffiough 
by the law of God, as well as by the 
mutual vows and faith plighted to eadrw 
other on entering into marriage, tlie 
parties were reciprocally •bound to 
a strict adherence to each other; yet 
true i/ iSj’^nd of verity, that casting ofi* 
the fear of God, and disregarding his 
said matrimonial vows and engage¬ 
ments, whereby he stood bound to pre- 
servtwffie marriage bed inviolate, the 
said Thrk has for a considerable time 
past, &c., and then follows the charge 
of unlacing stays, and so forth — and 
concluding, that the fair complainant 
should be divorced —discharged from 
his society, fellowship, and company, 
in all time coming—and that she 
should be entitled to marry any free ^ 
man, as if she hod never been married 
to the said Turk, or as if he were na¬ 
turally dead. Thereafter she appears, 
and, by a peculiarly solemn ^th, 
swears that the suit is not collusive, 
and that slie verily believes the truth of 
the charge—a proof is led, with all 
decent privacy, compatible with the 
forms of justice; and if tlie facts war¬ 
rant the conclusion, a divorce is de¬ 
creed—an out-and-outer, as Cribb 
would say. 

No doubt this procedure; like* all 
legal steps, may, in very extreme cases, 
be rendered tedious and expensive by 
the ])rocrastination and obstiriacy of a 
defender interested in preserving the 
union; but that is a risk to which all 
mortal institutions of the kind are 
exposed, faking the general run of 
cases, the* outlay is a trifle, and the 
redrjes is ample; and what is as 
valuable, it is equally open to the 
poor and rich. The Scotch nobleman 
or wealthy landowner, the burgess, the 
ploughman, the very beggar (by the 
hu/naoe provision of the poor’s roU)^ 
can ft«e their home fi'om its mere¬ 
tricious mistress. Nay, more, the 
proceedings are not blazoned 
to titillate tlic diseased taste of the 
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public. A mod^t woman is not put 
to the blugh when she Ufb up the 
newspaper of the day, nor are the old 
maids of the metropolis gratihed with 
peeps into those vwions which their 
unhappy celibacy has made to them a 
sealed book-^all is conducted with 
quiet and propriety—no heart is tom, 
and no feelings are insulted. 

^^o doubt when this felicitous ex¬ 
ample of the northern barbarians is 
mentioned, there is an instant outcry 
of the horrid inlet tliis would afford to 
t tjollusive divorces. Why,'* say tlie 
grave blockheads who defend all de¬ 
fenceless points, there would not be 
a glutton whose soup had been over- 
peppered by his wire but would give 
an instant opportunity of securing mu¬ 
tual freedom. The lawyers would run 
riot; every old gouty citizen would be 
ogling tiie country chambermaid and 
unblushingiy courting a divorce^ But 
no such consequence has occurred in 
Scotland. There may have been occa¬ 
sions where parties, very w’ell pleased 
from other circumstances to be sepa¬ 
rated, have willingly afforded grounds 
for the court to proceed upon. But 
no real injury has been done to the 
ties by which society is held together. 
An eloquent writei* says (we quote 
from memory), “ Since separations d 
nren^et thoro for adultery (which once 
wer^nown in Scotland) fell into total 
disuse, and divorce a vmculo was in¬ 
troduced, the conjugal relation has 
stood infinitely more sacred and se¬ 
cure : while, since it was competent 
and open to persons so injured, in 
whatever rank of society they might 
be, to obtain divorce d vinculo^ the 
number of actions, in proportion to 
the number of the population, has con¬ 
tinued the same.’' 

Fie upon it, Jdm Bull I can yon per¬ 
mit your bare-legged, barbarian neigh¬ 
bours to beat you in the matter nearest 
and dearest to every honest man’s heart ? 
But we shall cease gibing |ind jeering, 
and offer to our countrymtiSi the only 
aolace in our power* Be it kopwn, 
then, that, if you are unfortunate 
enough to require such a remedy, you 
have only to proceed to Scotland by a 
steamer—(by the by, you can get to 
that fearful country in a smack for two 
guineas)—-acquire a domicile, raise a 
suit of divorce, prove the delinquency. 
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and be utterly freed—a. e. in Scotland 
—for, DO doubt, in l^ngland you will 
be frowned mightily upon by the,twelve 
judges; and if you marry again south 
of the Tweed, you will have the chance 
of promotion to Botany Bay without 
personal expense. But still you are a 
liberated man in one efid of the isknd; 
and if you can be contented to vege¬ 
tate in Scotland, you may wed some 
healthful lovely daughter of the moun¬ 
tains, in her society pass the rest of 
your days in happiness and tranquil¬ 
lity, and laugh at the courts of West¬ 
minster, Old Bailey, or others. 

John, we recommend you to try tins 
expedient. If you but once saw the 
glancing blue eyes and taper limbs 
which met our gaze, when wandering 
with our friend Hogg over the soft 
sward of the Cheviots, and along tlie 
margins of the glassy lakes, which lie 
like gems in tlie green hollows, you 
would not endure for a moment your 
English abomination ofnwmd et thoro. 
For ourselves, we almost wish that we 
were married and our wives unfkithful, 
that we might but for once essay this 
delicious experiment. 

Think, John, an instant for yourself. 
Where is tlie rational fear of all the 
frightful evils which babbling idiots 
have predicted on this subject? Hus¬ 
band and wife are connected by too 
many indescribable ties, both of affec¬ 
tion and conveniency, to permit the 
relation of marriage to be broken on 
any trivial quarrel or disagreement. 
Possibly there may be incongruity of 
disposition, unevenness of temper, and 
dissimilarity of habits; but are there 
many couples, in whose house really 
considerable discord reigns, who^ if 
asked in a moment of coolness whether 
they chose to be utterly disparted, 
would be prepared to fly to the ex¬ 
treme remedy ? There are such things 
as marriage settlements; and the goods 
of this life are not always to be sacri¬ 
ficed to the gnawing of irritation, or 
even the purchase ck a little tranquil¬ 
lity. Habits of society, even when the 
parties are not enjoying perfect serenity 
or domestic felicity, go fer to operate 
as a dead weight and check on the ve¬ 
locity of this supposed divorce steam- 
engine. There are the considerations 
of the interests and future fortune of 
your family—the intense love of pa- 
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rents for tlieir children. But are stich 
holy affections to fly before the mo- 
meutaiy ebullition of bad temper, or 
the aches of a restless night, or the 
misery of an over-eaten, ill-digested 
dinner? Human nature may be bad 
enough, but she would have good 
ground for an ex officio against old 
^arlett himself, if^he ventured to lay 
such a charge to her account. 

It has been observed, tliat die due 
meditation upon ten paces and hair 
triggers keeps many a tall bully peace¬ 
ful as the new-dippped lamb. We 
would almost think that the same con¬ 
templation of consequences would, in 
the matter before us, operate benefi¬ 
cially; and that, instead of easy di¬ 
vorcing increasing the dissolution of 
the matrimonial tie, it would banish 
half the idle spleen which poisons 
domestic peace. If the wife—in her 
heart honouring her husband, and de¬ 
voted to her children,—knew that the 
first set of china she kicked to the 
devil, because her husband would not 
agree that Blasis sung better than 
Malibran, or any oUier tweedledum 
than any other tweedledee, would be 
the certain prelude to everlasting sepa¬ 
ration; and if the husband—also, in 
his soul, proud of his wife, and perhaps 
not unsolicitous as to certain lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, &c., and 
hopes from a city uncle,—felt assured 
that, the moment he buried the poker 
in the fire, kicked Pompey, and called 
the lady’s maid a slut, no better than 
her mistress, and stalked off to dine 
at the Athenaeum, there would be ef¬ 
fective measures adopted in Doctors’ 
Commons, — an instant command of 
temper would be exercised—the wife 
would draw in her tiny foot and look 
persuasive—while the husband? pat¬ 
ting his spouse on her cheek, would 
propose an airing in the Park, stopping, 
by the way, at Howell and James’s. 

And even if some sour, harsh, dis¬ 
agreeable, discordant, unsuited, un¬ 
happy wretched coupes did take ad¬ 
vantage, somewhat collusively, of the 
law, would that shake morals to tlie 
foundation ? or would thereby a blot 
be placed' on our judicial polity^ 
Would the church sink, because a few 
poor creatures had greedily sought the 
means of ceasing to live the life of a 
tom-cat buckled to a she-bear ? 


We cannot venture to trust ourselves 
further with this subject—at any rate, 
until we receive some further informa¬ 
tion as to. the state of the feeling of 
those unfortunate individuals who have 
been obliged recently to seek for com¬ 
mon justice, at the expense of revealing 
all that a man and a gentleman would 
be desirous of preserving secret. 

To conclude: the case is simple. 
Let adultery and maltreatment be de¬ 
clared good grounds, when proved, for 
a divorce d vinculo matrimonii; and 
the question cannot be confined to a 
court appropriated to such* investiga¬ 
tions, let it, like other matters of fact, 
come .Before a Juiy. Their verdict will 
decide. The injured will be redressed, 
as far as human means can, in such 
matters, administer relief—the least 
possiMe offence will be given to the 
feelinj^ of the party, whose sufficient 
misery it is, that he must complain 
and state bis grievances in a court— 
and (for even the wretch whose mis¬ 
guided affections have caused the ruin 
of her own honour and the honour of 
her family is still an object of pity) 
tlie poor, betrayed, deserted woman, 
who lias left a fond husband, aban¬ 
doned the heart-seeking embraces of 
her prattling infants, sacrificed her good 
name, brought shame to her mover’s 
cheek, and burning tears to her fadier’s 
eyes, while she reaps the reward of 
her folly, will, at least, be spared from 
over and over exhibiting to the vulgar 
gaze the humiliating spectacle which, 
of late times, we have seen the fairest 
and loveliest of God’s creatures pre¬ 
senting to the world. 

We have merely further to observe, 
that we shall be glad, when Mr. Peel 
finds time to turn his attention to this 
matlet, to give him some hints on the 
subject—^we might have said “ valuable 
hints f but, whatever may be our fail¬ 
ings, at least vanity is not in the cate¬ 
gory. We,, certainly, consider our 
Magazine Superior to any other exist¬ 
ing, Jbut, Heaven bless us! is that 
arrogating any unreasonable merit ? 
Would you blame even a water-newt, 
escaping from a stagnant puddle, if 
the animal swelled with complacency, 
on, instituting a comparison between 
its own symmetry and the clmckle- 
headed tadpoles whose society it had 
just relinquished ? 



4.12 Latin Translation of The Beggar*s OperaJ* [May; 

SPECIMENS OF A TRANSLATION INTO LATIN OF “ THE BEOGAK's 

OPERA.” 

USoxoe years it was proposed, at a rory pleasant party near the banks of the 
Thames,—it is not necessary to say who composed it, but those who can decipher 
what is meant by the initials T. E. H., I. S., J. W, C., will allow that it comprised 
some of the most witty and aftreeable people in London,— to wiite a variorum 
commentary, in the manner of Malone’s “ Sliakespeare,’' on the “ Beggar’s Opera.” 
One critic was to perform the part of Wiirburton, another of Johnson, a third of Farmer, 
and so on, Part of the jest was to consist in proving that^ay imitated the ancient 
classics vhry palpably ;—something of the kind is often done by the Shakespearian 
commentators, (see note on “ the sea of troubles,” in Hamlet, and n thousand other 
places ;) and as it would be rather difficult to find Augustan authorities for the songs 
i^^he “ Beggar’s Opera,” I was engaged to make them. The four following scraps 
"of doggrel I.atin were part of these orighials. Nothing further was done towards 
completing tije commentary.—M.J 


rKAfllUM. , 

Throiich all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother j 
Whore and rogue they call ljusband and 
wife; 

All professions be-rogue one aether. 
The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 

The lawyer be-knaves the divine, 

And the statesman, because he’s so gi'eat, 
Thinks his trade is as honest as mine. 

II. 

FILCH. 

’Tis woman that seduces all mankind ; 
By her W’e first were tauglit the 
wheedling arts; 

Her vciy eyes can cheat ; when most 
she is kind, [hearts. 

Sh% tricks us of our money, with our 
For her, like wolves by night, we roam 
for prey, [charms ; 

And practise every fraud to bribe her 
For suits of love, like law, are won by pay, 
And beauty must be fee’d into our arms. 

III. 

MKS. PEACHUM. 

O Polly,you might have toy’d and kiss'd ; 
By keeping men off, you keep them on. 

poLi.y. 

But be so teazed me, 

And be so pleased me, 

What I did you must Imve done. 

IV. 

CAPtAIN MACIIFATH. 

Pretty Polly, say, ^ 

When 1 was away, ** 

Did your fancy never stray 
To some newer lover 1 

POI.LY. 

Without disguise, 

Heaving sighs, 

Doating eyes. 

My constant heart discover. 

Fondly let me loll! 

CAPTAIN BIACHBATH. 

O pretty, pretty Poll! 


I. 

PFACHUMirS. 

Vita? cuncta negotia per. 

Homo hominem semper infamat. 

Fur et scortum suul uxor et vir, 

Ars artem lacessere amat. 

Flamcn hostis causidici fit, 

Causidicus flaminem laedit, 

Et senator, excelsus (judd sit, 

Probum aique uc me sese credit. 

II. 

FILCHIITS. 

Cornimj)it viros feemina illos, hos— 
Artes fallendi mulicr prima docet; 

En ! oculi fraudant! blandula cum nos 
Aspicit, cordi et crumenae nocet. 

Hanc propter noctu rapirous lupi ceu, 
Hanc propter omnis fraus et scelus fit; 

Venus ut Themis eat venalis, heu ! 
Nunquam ni empta intra brachia it. 


III. 

nOMlNA PFACHUMIA. 

Nisi jocos dedisses et oscula nil— 

Pelle v#ros, et, Polla, redibunt ad nos. 

POLLA PEACIIUMIA. 

Sed sic soUicitavit, 

«Et sic basiavit, 

Quod feci, O roatres \ fecissetis et vos. 

IV. 

MACHEATIIIUS CENTURIO. 

Pulchra Polla, die, 

Cum non essem bfc, 

An mansisti sic 

Fidelia—an mut&sti 1 

POLLA PEACHVMIA. 

Nil celem te, 

Acies has 
Suspiriaque 

Respondeant q,uod rog&sti. 
Amplec^ere mt sol. 

MACHEATHIUS CENTVBIO. 

O pulchra, pulchra Poll'! 
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TUR MAGYARS VCVSUS Dtt. BOWRING. 


Dfi. Bowrino^s volume was subject 
of critical consideration in our second 
Number; and we then took occasion 
to bear testimony to the talents and 
great industry of the worthy Doctor, as 
a translator generally. This testimony 
we are not now disposed to retract; 
but, with reference to the particular 
case of Magyar poetry, we find our¬ 
selves compelled to say, that Dr. Bow¬ 
ring is not deserving the praise which 
we, and others, following our example, 
have bestowed- It is jiainful to us, 
who were the most zealous in eulo¬ 
gising and extracting from this volume, 
now to assume a severer aspect, and 
to 

** Take what kings call an imposing 
attitude 

which, however, we do, and with perfect 
consistency. In our former review of 
the work, we considered the versification 
and imagery of the poetry, published 
by Dr. Bowring. W e pretended to 
no acquaintance with the original lan¬ 
guage; for we possessed none,—and 
a distinguishing feature of our pages is 
the absence of all unfounded preten¬ 
sion. We thought well of Dr. Bow¬ 
ring’s performance, in as far as we, 
or any man t/ien in England, could 
be competent to form a judgment of 
it. We took the Doctor’s word for 
his fidelity, thougli, to say truth, we 
have always suspected that a shrewd 
fellow like himself might possibly be 
nineteenth-centurizing us, with this 
same knack of translating iVom^ll the 
tongues of Babel. Our suspicion was 
well founded as regards the Mag}'ar 
poetry; but we are happy to st^ that 
the Doctor’s occupation’s gone! itli 
pride and gratification w'e announce, 
that, by extraordinary good fortune, 
we have associated to ourselves a gen¬ 
tleman of unbounded erudition and 
the purest literary taste, who, having 
spent twenty of the best years of'his 
life among the Magyars, is every way 
competent to the task of pointing out 
and supplying the deficiencies in Dr, 
Bowring’s book. Before, however, wte 
proceed to give some of tiie best pieces^ 
untranslated by Dr. Bowring, we must 
say a few words on one of his biogra¬ 
phical notices. We allude to that of 
Ciokonai, After some sentences of 


nothingness, the crihca! biograjiber 
thus concludes:— 

“ His (Csokonai's) history is a me¬ 
lancholy one of flightinesB and folly. He 
lived, as his epitaph says, — somewhat 
slanderously for his art,— poeta^ tmtre. 
After his disappointment (in Mve), he 
became indifferent to opinion, end pro¬ 
duced a series of profligate writings, 
whose highest privilege will be oblivioi 

Now, would it be believed that the 
poet, thus held up to the rat>ral abhor¬ 
rence gf English readers, was a man of 
the keenest sensibilities, and wrought 
to frenzy by the pangs of unrequited 
love ? True, Dr. Bowring mentions this 
love ; but merely says, that the lady 
refuh.^^ her hand, and that he, in his 
gloom,^abandoned his professorship.” 
lie makes no allusion to the beauty, 
caprice, and coquetry of the lady,— 
says nothing of the devoted and en¬ 
thusiastic passion of the poet, — is 
silent on the subject of that mental 
agony and distracting grief which 
brought Csokonai to an early grave, 
and which, if tliey do not justify, may 
surely, to a libend mind, in some de¬ 
gree palliate the errors and occasional 
excesses of his later years. Dr. 

Bowring aware of tiiese circumstances? 
If so, what shall we say of his silence ? 
V\'as lie ignorant of them ? Then what 
must we think of his daring to de¬ 
nounce a man, of whose real history he 
had taken no pains to inform himseUV 
What would be thought of a Magyar 
scholar, who, posting through Scot¬ 
land, and meeting witli some bilious 
blockheads of the quill, and some in¬ 
heritors of asses’ ears, 

“ IVnrli transmitters of a foolish face,” 

soul-less “ bodies” of high degree, 
should lake from them ' his estimate 
of the moral and intellectual character 
of Burns ? Sadly is it true, that, in 
the itistory of the Scottish bard, there 
is much for the moralist to lament, but 
notliing which the liberal mind and 
generous heart cannot reconcile with 

The faults that daring genius owes 

*Half to the ardour which its birth 
bestows.” 

One of the purest moralists, and the 
most philosophical poet of our day, 
has well considered the character of 
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Buxnis; and he thus concludes his ad¬ 
dress to the sons of the. bard:— 

Let no mean hope your bouIs enslave, 
independent, generous, brave; 

Your father such example gave. 

And such revere; 

But be admonished by his grave, 

And think, and fear!” 

thus admitting for him all the manly 
qualities; yet, with impressive mad¬ 
ness, alluding tb errors which none will 
attempt to justify, and which the poet 

[niself, were he living, would scorn to 
end. Now, we cannot, for the life 
of us, conceive what there is in the 
history of^Csokonai to call for a dif¬ 
ferent style of remark from that just 
described, unless, indeed, it be liis not 
having possessed, as Bums undoubt¬ 
edly did, the woman whom he loved. 
And then the epitaph ! We must 
defend the epitaph from the»^iargc 
of slander, brought against it by Dr. 
Bowring. It says, that Csokonai lived 
poctce more. Abundant examples might 
be adduced to prove that he has been 
equalled in his style of living by many 
who had not such well-founded cause 
for their extravagant excitement. If 
he sought solace—where assuredly it 
is not to be found—in plenary pota¬ 
tions, there is nothing violently op¬ 
posed to the poct(r more in this. As 
regafWs the immorality of liis later 
writings, they of course cannot lay 
claim to the ethical wortli of Litlle*s 
Lyrics or Byron’s Juaji; but neither 
are they of a character to call for the 
condemnatory sneers of Dr. Bowriiig. 
In support of this assertion, we give 
one of tliese later pieces:— 

PIKKE MEGGE. 

Hogy, wogy, Pogy ! 

Xupumx6 trtzLiik bnikttm ; ^ . 

Pogy, wogy hogy! 

Bsdnro plgvhz cttnsttm; 

Wogv hogy Pogy! 

JVlleBrz vbqubgp fvikttm. 

THE PIOUS MAIDI<%. 

Holy little Polly! ^ 

Love sought me, but I trick’d him 
Polly, little holy ! 

You thought of me, “ IVe nick’d him!” 

Little holy Polly! 

I’m not to he your victim. 

Surely, here is nothing very prgios- 
terous, or likely to frighten an LL.D. 
from his propriety. To us, it seems a 
piece most innocently playful, and 
worthy of translation. Dr. Bowring, 


it appea», thought otherwise. He may 
be right; but what will be said of his 
having omitted the following beautiful 
stanzas V— 

Azrtv! Azrtv! ncgptq qpm, 

Mltdn dsger Ifffz; 

Azrtv! Azrtv ! pt^ds qpm, 

Qqfp ctttbg wfffz! 

Ghng vzfty Itxgg ndvy, 

Tvzy q((tbzr,ncnx, 

Cmddg yyyu mpn gdvy, —^ 

Legx hdqv li^z vgni! 

Azrtv ! Azrtv ! mgptq qpm, 

Lqtg vmdfb vggz ; 

Azrtv ! Azrtv \ bzfrz tpm, 

Lggg bmz trsggz I 

Now, we ask Dr. Bowring why he 
did not translate this, instead of the 
stuff about the Strawberry? What 
can be more beautiful than the tender 
reproach, contained in the last two 
lines— 

Azrtv! Azrtv! bzfrz tpm, 

Lggg bmz trsggz ? 

Never, we venture to aflirm, was the 
pure and unalterable devotedness of a 
deserted maiden, more touchingly and 
delicately expressed. Yet tljis is one 
of those later writings, so sweepingly 
condemned by Dr. Bowring as pro¬ 
fligate, and entitled to the privilege of 
oblivion. Really, it is too bad, that a 
man should hurry through a country, 
and, upon the knowledge, necessarily 
superficial, thus obtained, concerning 
the personal and literary history of the 
poets in such country, construct his 
theory of reprobation or extolment, 
which theory, bo it remembered, we 
islanders are called upon to believe. 

In the remaining biographical no¬ 
tices ]^y Dr. Bowring, there is nothing 
to condemn, and very little to com¬ 
mend. However, we most heartily 
concuv in his remark, that Dugonics, 
who died in 1818, was “a man of 
fine presence and ready wit.” Egad! 
you’re right enough there, Doctor— 
Dugonics was, indeed, a wit. But why 
have you omitted to mention the most 
important incident in his life? We 
allude to his visiting London# Well, 
’tis no matter, since we can supply 
this and all other deficiencies, in a 
manner most satisfactory. Dugonics 
came over to London with a jovial in¬ 
tention of enjoying himself—an in¬ 
tention, which he fiilfilled in a mas¬ 
terly style. His knowledge of the 
English language was consideiable; 
so much so, that he punned and versi- 
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fied with great ^Hty and fAegasicef 
as we ^all presently Imve occasion to 
shew. But we must iirst say a word " 
on his intimacy with the late Michael 
Kelly^ since^ out of it arose one of the 
most remarkable among his shorter 
roductions. Mich. Kelly, as is well 
nown, was closely connected with 
Mrs. Croucli, her husband having 
been, as Mich, says his Remi^ 
niscenccB, unable to appreciate that 
lovely woman. At the delightful 
soirees given by Kelly and Crouch, 
Dugonics was a constant guest, and 
contributed not a little to the general 
hilarity. Eveiy thing went on very 
pleasantly, till Dugonics became to 
Mich. Kelly a necessary evil,” as 
Mrs. Crouch used to call him. The 
fact is, these two fellows grew so des¬ 
perately fond of hob-nobbing over 
whisky-punch, that poor dear Mrs. 
C. found herself comparatively ne¬ 
glected, and her indignation kindled 
against Dugonics with a fury, which 
found vent on the following occasion. 
It happened that a most respectable 
and utterly stupid gentleman, in de¬ 
fiance of destiny and his better angel, 
had written an ode to Mrs. Crouch, 
addressing that fair frail one by the 
name Euphrosyne.” A presentation 
Copy was duly forwarded to the siren, 
and it formed the subject of much fa¬ 
cetious criticism to the two friends, 
Kelly and Dugonics. Our readers 
have, in all human probability, escaped 
this ode, and we have no design of 
inflicting it on them here. Some ex¬ 
tracts, however, are necessary, to shew 
that Dugonics was not unjustifiably 
severe in the quizzical remarks, w'hich 
were made the pretext for the fiirious 
ebullition of Mrs. Crouch. The bray¬ 
ing of the animal soundeth thus :— 

** Euphrosyne!—with sudden bound 
The magic sound 
My conscious soul excites ; 

Like some stray kidling, whom the de¬ 
vious sweets 

Of distant herb had severed from the 
flock, ^ 

If chano^weet sound of shepherd's reed 
Salute his ear. 

Light skipping o'er the Jieeling field he 
bounds, • 

Nor once remits his wild career, 

Till, rushing on his glowing mindt 
In cdl their greeny grace airayed 
Of laughing meads and mazy rills. 

His darling haunts he gains.” 

The glowing mind of this kidling is 


the most impressive subject which 
could be ofierM to a wise man’s Con¬ 
templation. The poet proceeds 

** I see \ 1 see th* enchanting fob* 1 * 
Robed in all her lovely state. 

From mjfancy^sfaithful seat; 

Mid the gay tumult of my soul, 

I see the smiling image rise! 

Her sweetly-gliding path, 

Where'er goddess bends. 

In purple lustre swim the ^equious^loves^ 

But fraught, ah me ! with amorous woe. 
From their shoulders' plumy pride 
Depend their quivers glancing sheen, 
And see! the silver how they bend, 

And swift, in rosy smiles involv'd, 

The pointed lightnings Jiy ! 

Ah mod n^ flaming heart they pierce-^ 

I die !• I die ! I die!” 

When this great man thus expires, 
Mrs. Crouch is supposed to be making 
her appearance on the stage, in the 
charabW of Euphrosyne. The dear 
departed noodle returns to life at the 
sound of the lady's song, which he 
calls 

mazy flood of modulated flame'* 

This song plays the deuce with the 
poor poet, and his frantic passion is 
poured forth as follows :— 

** O thou ! by whose imperious charms 
Their paly rays obscured. 

The heavenly group of British beauties 
pine! • 

Fair Circe of the scenic plain! I come 
A voluntary slave ; — 

The soul-euchanting draught I crave, 
And court the blissful bane. 

On me, on me the potent spell employ! 
O lap my captive soul in silken folds 
Of that dajdalian labyrinth of song ! 

O bind me with the rosy link 
Of love-entwined charms! 

Swelling bosom’s magic play. 

Of polish'd arm the tapering sway, 

Fairy wave of witching tuttisf ; 

And witii the graceful gesture join 
The furtive force of sidelong ray 
And robber-glance that bears the soul away t 
And, O ! withal, the dimply magic twine 
That plays delightful round that mouth 
diving f — 

Enough, enough,—the soul-invading 
blaze 

My beauty-dazzled sense can bear no 
more! 

O guide mo giddy to the bower of bliss ! 
There, on downy lap reclin’d, 

0*graut me such a kiss 
As guardian angels give, 

When, near celestial bounds, 

The soaring saint they greet, 

And, smiling, lead him to the blissfol 
seat!” 
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Tlie sensual rogue now becomes an 
unbeliever, exclaiming, 

" Vain tale of future joy ! 

Let ait’-fed 6igoti hug the meagre hope. 

To me, O better fate! be given 
That certaiii bliss, that richer heaven, 
That little Paradise of love 
Which on that heaving bosom blooms! 
There, mid the lilies of delight 
That wave in breeze of fond desire, 

O let me press the panting joy! 

O let me prove the draught divine * 

Fill, fair Enchantress! fill the magic 
bowl 

Till the foaming bliss run o’er! 

O let me quaff the lovely Jolly I 
O let me lave in frenzy fond 
The love-parch*d longing of my^smik! 
Wisdom ! I hid thy weary way fa«*well, 
And leave to fools Uiy frigid lore. 
Feln-uaiy 1768* 


The placing the two last lines at the 
end of the ode is an instance of^Esurd 
transposition. These lines are mani¬ 
festly an introductory flourish on the 
bard's harp-strings, and their pro])£T 
place is, therefore, at the head of the 
ode. Now, we think that tiiere can 
be no doubt as to the general merits of 
this composition ; it is perfect in its 
kind;—bombast can go no fartlier. 
Mrs. Crouch, however, actuated by 
that benevolence which induces the 
fair to look kindly on any production, 
howe'^er absurd, so they be extrava¬ 
gantly praised in it,—Mrs. Crouch took 
it into her little bead to be violent in 
her admiration of this rodomontade. 
Dugonics and Mich. Kelly, on the 
other hand, thought it rare trash—an 
opinion which Mich, took no pains to 
keep to himself, ^ough his friend was 
too well-bred to utter it in the pre¬ 
sence of the lady; but, being suddenly 
appealed to by Mrs. Crouch in a small 
parly, when Kelly was rallying his 
Kiir one without mercy, Dugonics, who 
had his noddle full of vinous fancies, 
was taken off liis guard, and imme¬ 
diately scrawled the following lines, 
and gave them into the haM of John 
Kemble, who, at the general reqpest, 
immediately recited them, in his own 
unrivalled way:— 

" O Mrs. Crouch, 

I dare avouch 

This stupid slouch, i 

And scaramouch, 

Though he might crouch, 

And bleed his pouch. 

Ne’er reach’d thy couch!” 

Tlxe scene which followed beggars 


all description. Mrs^ Crouch, mind^ 
ful of her old grudge against the Ma¬ 
gyar, who had made her Mich, so oft 
beside himself, snatched a bottle of 
champagne from the servant's hand, 
and hurled it at the head of Dugonics. 
The wire had been partially disen¬ 
gaged from the cork, which fired off 
into Joe Munden’s eye; and he, in 
his blind fury,*havifig caught the bot¬ 
tle, drained it to the dregs. The Ma¬ 
gyar escaped, ran out of the house, 
and next morning revenged himself by 
the forcible lines which we are about 
to quote, and which he sent to Kelly, 
under an envelope, addressed to Mrs. 
Crouch. The proceeding was not po¬ 
lite, nor do we approve of it; but our 
duty is to adhere to fricts, and the fact 
is, tliat he sent the lines. Here they 
are:— 

TO MY FHIEND MICIIA.EL KELLY, ESQ. 

“ Mich. Kelly,—"When the other Mich. 

shall blow his brazen trumpet, 

To summon you to ruthless Nick, with 
your as brazen strumpet. 

Console her, man ! and tell her tliat not 
hell’s most weighty curses 
Are half so cursed hard to hear, as those 
infernal versos, 

Which Mr. Thingumbob, tlie dull and 
diabolic bore, 

I'hought fit upon her loveliness so hea¬ 
vily to pour; 

And that, as she had strength to bear 
with that most louden ode, 

’Tis not in liell itself to heap too damn¬ 
able a load! 

(Signed) Dugonics.” 

After the incident just related, the 
Magyar poet became a terrible rake, 
and ejtceedingly attached to what 
should have been his aversion : yet, he 
was so merry a fellow in his cups, and 
had siA;h a rare knack of uttering un¬ 
premeditated drolleries, that no one 
could find it in his heart to cut him;— 
albeit, some of his vagaries were car¬ 
ried on in purlieus, not recognised by 
the well-regulated part of mankind. 
“ He’s a strange > creature, that Du¬ 
gonics; but hell mend some|bf these 
days,” was the expression of all who 
knew him. And they were right; for 
mend he did, and, as Dr. Bowring 
truly says, he lived to a happy old 
age. But this reformation took place 
subsequently to his departure from 
London. Of the nature of his habits 
and feeling^, in the fluctuations of a 
dissipated career, thefollowing singular 
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and forcible stanzas may furnish a 
competent idea:— 

LIFE IN LONDON. 

** In London, when man’s cash is low. 

All sad his path seems, to or fro, 

And dark and drfiary is the flow 
Of Time-wares, swelling sullenly. 

But London sees ano^er sight. 

When the purse chinks with shiners 
bright, 

Commanding eyes and hearts to light. 
With hope of wine and queanery. 

By star and lamplight then array’d. 

The rumbling W’it, and rattling blade, 
Have paid their debts, and, undismay’d, 
Fly oif to fun and revelry. 

Xhen,d-the bills! theymaybe riv'n. 

And duns be to the devil driv n, 

And Earth he match’d against high 
Heav’n 

For all things, save artillery. 

And, oh ! the red, red goblet’s flow, 

In London, tlirills with madd’ning glow! 
What sight has this queer world to shew, 
Like wits, all quaffing rapidly 1 

But mom must come;—the blessed sun 
Peers through the pane;—the tavern 
dun 

Prefers a claim for one pound one, 
’Gainst each ; and more we canna’ pay. 

Oar faces lengthen; these we lave. 

Nor further consolation crave. 

While, Lethe! we can seek thy wave. 

Or list into the cavalry! 

Pooh! pooh! Till death, lads, let us 
meet. 

Who cares about a wdnding-sheet! 

The earth, we spurn beneath our feet 
Shall furnish us a sepulchre!” 

No apology need be made fftr the 
insertion of these animated stana^; 
yet, we must confess that not thgir in¬ 
trinsic merit only induced us to quote 
them. They have been transcribed as 
a remarkable illustration of the truth, 
that poets are often charged with pla¬ 
giarism, when, in fact, the coincidences, 
however striking, are purely accidental. 
There can be no doubt of the fad, that 
the aboJfe stirring verses were written 
long before the equally forcible com¬ 
position by Mr. Campbell. Of course, 
every reader will know that we allude 
to Hohenlinden. We repeat, there can 
be no doubt of Dugonic’s priority of 
claim; yet far, very far, are we from 
making this, or the striking similarity 
between the tyro pieces, a ground for 
chtiTgiug Mr. Campbell with plagiar¬ 


ism. We sincerely believe ftiat h® 
never read the Lj/e in London of Du- 
gonics; and that, when casting his 
eyes over the pages of our preseiat 
No., he will, for the first lime, be aware 
of the existence of the Magyar poems 
here translated. But, while admitting 
this, we put it to his candour, whether 
some public testimony of admiration 
be not due from him to the memory 
of one, so much resembling himself in 
the peculiarities of style and poetic 
feeling. On returning to his 
countiy, Dugonics left off drinking, 
and wrote many works of three several 
kinds—good, bad, and indififtrent. He 
wrote Hftany diamas, all of which esca¬ 
ped damnation by being never acted : 
but his romances are the best in the whole 
range of Magyar literature. Where 
Dr. Bowring heard that Dugonics was, 
at anyiijne of his life, wholly engaged 
in aiitujuaiian studies, we are at a loss 
to conjecture. The Magyar poet never 
cared a brass farthing about antiquities, 
and was often heard to declare, that he 
would rather dine with an anchorite 
than with an antiquary. The learned 
Doctor tells us, also, that the higher 
flights of Dugonics are all failures; 
from which remark we infer, that Dr, 
Bowring has only read the first volume 
of these pieces, the second being re-^ 
pletc with beauties of every kind. *Be- 
fore we leave Dugonics, we must again 
dissent from his biographer, who ^ys 
that the Magyarp'dda beszedek esjeles 
M(mddsok is by far the most valuable 
work which he (Dugonics) ever pro¬ 
duced. This is mere assertion. The 
work, in question, is about the most 
insipid, twaddling, unsatisfactory affair 
that ever issued from the press, as we, 
who once had the toil of wading through 
if, caiv confidently affirm. 

The next poet to whom we shall 
allude is Kohfiri. He, like Dugonics, 
has been deemed, by Dr. Bowring, un¬ 
worthy of*•translation. Speaking of 
him, the Doctor says, “ He is a mo¬ 
ralist* ‘ dwelling among the tombs,’ 
and bringing the shortness of life to 
bear constantly on his moralities. He 
was born in 1648,’' &c. That he was 
a moralist, we have no wish to dis- 
pifte, and, for aught we know, he 
may have dwelt among the tombs 
but we think the subjoined fable 
by him will go for to shew that he 
could convey a moral, facetiouidy 
enough: — 
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THE Fir AND THE GRASSHOPPER; 
GR, THE PRIDE OF AKCESTET. 

AjI walked out one May morning. 

In seventeen hundred and three, 

An argument I chanced to hear. 
Betwixt a Fly and a Grasshopper, 
Concerning their pedigree. 

Bear about, tbl de rol! 

Fol de riddle lol! 

Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 

And said the Grasshopper to the Fly, 

*' As your fathers did, you does ; 
ou vagabondise this count-r-y 
With an everlasting buzz/’ 

Bear fibout, fol de rol! 

Fol de riddle lol!! 

Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 

And said the Fly to the Grasshopper, 

“ You’re a lying old hopping dog; 
And, let your mother go how she would. 
Your father hopped like a frogr' 

Bear about, fol de rol! 

Fol de riddle lol!! 

Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!! \ 

And said the Grasshopper to the Fly, 

** If you say any such things, 

I’ll take a hop, and I’ll hop to you. 

And hop otf your legs and wings !” 
Bear about, fol de rol! 

Fol de riddle lol!! 

Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 

• 

The Grasshopper began to hop. 

With an energetic tread, 

But the Fly took to his legs and wings. 
And spat upon his head ! 

Bear about, fol de rol! 

Fol de riddle lol!! 

Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re! 1! 

Methinks,” continues the poet, “ Me- 
thinks I see, in my mind’s eye, a noble 
and puissant grasshopper rousing him¬ 
self, like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking his invincible legs, but iil'^boot- 
less perturbation; while the wit and the 
wrings of the aeripotent fly enable bim 
to scoff at gravity, and acorn the threat¬ 
ened punishment I ” 

This fable is held in the very high¬ 
est estimati<Hi in Germany, wh^re a 
translation, but little inferior to our 
own, is so generally known, admired, 
and chaunted, that it may be, without 
much exaggeration, called one of the 
national songs. This translation ^e 
are now about to subjoin; but must 
first correct an error, which has ob¬ 
tained much credit among Germans— 
namely, that eifher to Lessing or Kot¬ 
zebue they are indebted for the version 


of the Magyar stanzas. We are jus¬ 
tified, by the strongest documentary 
evidence, in declaring, that no less a 
man than Klopstock, the German Mil- 
ton, spent the last four years of his 
life on tlie first four verses of the trans¬ 
lation, which he completed, leaving 
the fifth unfinished: but, by the joint 
exertions of August Wilhelm Schl^el 
and Ludwig Tiek,*the work was per¬ 
fected, and here it is:— 

Bit JFlUge unb Her 

Als ich spaziert* eiribs Mai-morgens friih, 
Anno siebenzehn hundert drey. 

Kin argument icli hdrte da, 

Zwischen ’ner Flieg* und *nem Gras- 
hiipfer, 

Von wegen ihrer stammbaumerey. 
Triuk herum, dud’lum dey! 

I>udel dud'lum dey !! 

Trink herum, dudel, dudel, dud’lum 
dey ! !! 

Und sagt’ der Grashtipfer zu der Flieg’, 
“ Treibst dich wie uein vater ’rum, 
Schwlirmst umber in diesem land, 

Mit *ncm immerwahrend zumm/’ 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey ! 

Dudel dud’lum dey ! ! 

Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey ! !! 

Und sagt’ die Flieg* zum Grashupfer, 

** Du bist’n alter liigen huiid, 

Und, mocht’ dein’ matter geh’n wie sie 
wollt. 

Dein vator hiipft frosch-gleich rund.” 
'I'rink herum, dud’lum dey ! 

Dudel dud’lum dey ! ! 

Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey! ! ! 

Und sagt’ der Grashupfer zu der Flieg’, 
** Wen du sprichst von so ’nem ding, 
Mach ich ein hopps, und hopps’ auf diob, 
Hop^»s’ ah dir bein und schwing I** 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey! 

Dudel, dud’lum dey!! 

Trink herum, dudel, audel dud’lum 


Der Grashupfer er hilpfete, 

Mit kraft ’gen fdsstritt damn ; 

Doch die Flieg’ bewegte schwing und 
bein, 

Und spuckt’ ihm sein haupt an I 
■ Trink herum, dud’lum dey I 
Dudel dudel dey 1! 

Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey!!! 

Besides his poeitts, Kohftri published 
a volume of puns, with explanatocy 
notes, clearly shewing the principle 
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Upon which each pun was entitled to 
a laughs moderate or immod^tey as 
the case might be. 'Ihis work was 
never popular^ and is now most satis¬ 
factorily scarce. Kohari died in 1730, 
leaving,” as Dr. Bowring truly says, 
“ a reputation for inte^ity, which has 
passed into a proverb.” 


In Dr, Bowring’s es^mate of Db- 
brentei’s character v^e fully agree. He 
is a pure, contemplative, and noble 
spirit. The translations which the 
learned Doctor has given from this 
poet are really beautiful, and tolerably 
true; but we think Some other pieces 
might liave been selected, more cha¬ 
racteristic of Dbbrentei’s peculiar man¬ 
ner. He was bom at Hogy^sz—a 
place so called from the abundance of 
wild boars which infest the neighbour¬ 
hood. In infancy, Dubrentei very 
narrowly escaped the fangs of one of 
these furious animals, to which cir¬ 
cumstance is attributed his great hor¬ 
ror of them, and his peculiai' attach¬ 
ment for the harmless domestic pig — 
an attachment which gave birth to 
the following simple and convincing 
address— 


dresses his object so directly and vividly, 
that the reader, by an involuntary opera¬ 
tion of the mind, fancies he beholds 
the said object palpably before fais 
eyes. Take, for instance, the addilss 
to an old man, standing by a pool in 
a violent shower, heedless of the <^eFS 
of shelter made to him by those 
around :— 

Singular old man! 

I considerably wonder 
What secret's hidden under 
That garb of outward mystery !— 

I wish I knew your history* ** ^ 
The people shout and bawl, 

And you do not move at alV* 

Yet I’ll be sworn you can, 

^Singular old man! 

Obstinate old man! 

Why the devil don’t you stir I 
Fast rooted, as a hr, 

You seem, though not so straight* 
Confound your crazy pato ! 

To hear my admonition, 

Yet shift not your position* 

Deuce move ye, if he can, 

Obstinate old man! 

One more instance, and we have 
done with Dobrentei: it is in a lifter 
vein:— 


TO A navigating PIG. 

Interesting quadruped ! 

Why with the watery element at strife ? 
Why quicken your pace to shorten your 

You’re not born to swim — isn’t that 
enough I 

And why should you die till you’re fat 
enough I 

An erroneous view of the subject you’ve 
taken 

For yourself and for us—oh ! pray save 
your bacon! 

In cutting your throat, it will coat you 
a mile ; — 

Come back! and we’ll do it in far better 
style, • 

When we find that youVe apt to he 
troubled with bile — 

Interesting quadruped! 

There is, in Dobrentei, a singularity 
which we are surprised that his bio¬ 
grapher and critic has ftot noticed. It is 
this :—In nearly all his contemplative 
pieces, he, as in that just quoted, ad- 


Merry old tinker! 

A moderate thinker, 

And desperate drinker, 

Are you! • 

Seldom you axes 
A word ’bout the taxes. 

Nor care you a straw about 
What mankind jaw about. 

You’d drain a whole river 
Of wine, for your liver 
Is proof against all 
The vengeance of gall; 

And your notable nose 
Will glow, as it glows. 

Till you finish your revel, 

And give to the devil 
His due I 

There is a Magyar poet of whom 
no mention is made by Dr. Bowring, 
though he i|pne of the most popular with 
Hungarian readers, or rather, drinkers ; 
for hk best productions are chansons d 
hoire* His name is Quaffypunchovics. 
The circumstances, under which this 


* Here is a similarity to a passage in Wordsworth, which passage occurs in 
a poem somewhat resembling this of Dobrentei# Wordsworth says, 

** Motxonless as a cloud the old man stood. 

That hearetli not the loud winds when they call. 

And moveth altogether if it move at all.” 

Now, tibia passage is more elevated, but by no means so effective as that of Dobreutei, 
which’, by Its simplicity and truth, is clear to the commonest capacity. 
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young poet diod^ ore «o singular, that 
■we venture to call attention to them. 
He had led a very dissipated life jh>m 
eighteenth till his twenty-hrst year; 
but, in the intervads of his riots, he 
contrived to acquire a very competent 
knowledge the English language. 
By accident, a volume, written by a 
young English lady whose intellectual 
fecundity has long been the theme of 
astonishment in her own country, fell 
into his possession. He devoured it 
with avidity, and suddenly became 
.^^^lOughtful, reserved, and fond of soli¬ 
tude. As his wit had been the sunlight 
of the circle wherein he had so often 
groggified, it may be readily supposed 
that he was a “ very limb lopped off'' 
from the body corporate of festive fel¬ 
lows. This being ibc case, a deputa¬ 
tion of friends waited upon him, to 
oint out the propriety of his ,sacri- 
cing his hours at me shrine cff nothing 
whatever, when he interrupted them, 
exclaiming, 

(indignantly ) 

“ Blunders, bluster, botheration. 

Bore and blast the boys of blame ! 
(tenderly) 

Lighter, love’s alliteration— 

Matchless Mary Mitford’s name !” 

and he immediately expired. 

The suddenness of his demise had a 
po>^rful and somewhat sobering effect 
on nis quondam associates, who, to 
mark their sense of the unexpected 
blow which had deprived them of 
Quaflfypunchovics, placed a tablet to 
his memoiy, with these words graven 
tliereon ; — 

“ Here I lies, 

To my own surprise !** 

Szevitmiklossy is rather a voluptuous 
writer, though he never passes a certain 
limit, which, to say the truth, is ex¬ 
tensive enough. We give some play¬ 
ful, but harmless extracts: — 

I love to walk on a showery day, 

When *tis neither wet nor dry; 

For then the legs of the ladies gay 
All manifest I spy ; —• 

While the sun, like a smile from a tear¬ 
ful eye, 

Is shedding mild beams through the 
moisten’d sky, 

I love those legs to see,—. 

Oh, dear me I 


The following is simple and pretty:— 

There are people whose fancy is strange, 

And who, tired of this life as it goes. 
Are anxious that Hear’n should change 

Their form, and thus finish their woes. 

Could I but he alter’d, by Jove ! 

At the foot of his thtone I would beg 
To be as a garter enwove, 

And to live round your own little leg. 

This poet is alsfo author of the song 
“ On a Woman, with all her Virtue 
loose about Her,'’ which we have trans¬ 
lated ; and, singularly enough, as 
we are informed by a musical friend, 
the measure exactly suits the popular 
melody of “Alice Gray.” If this be 
the case, we expect to see this transla¬ 
tion on the pianofortes of our fair coun¬ 
trywomen, throughout the kingdom, as 
the song really conveys “ a great mo¬ 
ral lesson.” 

ON A WOMAN WITH A^I. U£R VIRTUE 
LOOSE ABOUT HER. 

She has all her virtue loose about, 

As looso, as loose can be ; 

And I fear, some day or otlier, 

’Twill fall away, d'ye see ! 

Her eyes are bright, as none beside, 
Her aspect ever gay. 

And her virtue’s looso about her, 

And never in the way ! 

Her fieecy robe is sporting rouud 
A form of faultless mould ; 

It leaves no room for guessing — 
Since we can all behold ! 

That form is free, to you or me, 

That robe in ceaseless play ^ 

For her virtue's loose about her. 

And never in the way ! 

Her family accomplishments 
Are the best that can be found ; 

AxA they’re always loose about her, 
And sometimes on the ground. 

And when, at length, this humbug's 
• o’er, 

The world will doubtless say. 

Who the devil cares about lierl” 

As very well they ma^.* 

Vorbsmarty has been admirably 
translated by pr. Bowring. Tliis 
poet is still in the prime of life, and 
fully conversant witn English litera¬ 
ture. His opinion on the furor which 
has recently set rhyme-people prating 
about piety, et cetera, et cetera, et 


• We have the very best autbbrity for stating, that this is the identical woman 
with all her virtue loose about her” mentioned by Mr, Moore, in his Li/c oj Byron, 
as one likely to suit his lordship, — an opinion in which wo fully agree, pares cum 
parihvs facdlim€f &c., which means, that two such people would live most **loo3ely” 
together. 
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ceitefa 9 may be gathered from the fol¬ 
lowing stanzas:— 

Sacred poetry. 

Down in the darkest dungeons of the 
deep 

Slumber strenuousW strove to sleep^ 

But couldn’t; 

She begged that drowsjr Morpheus might 
Vouchs^e her the desired delight— 

He wouldn’t j ^ 

She prayed one popf/Jr for her head ; 

But he repulsed her suit, and said, 

He shouldn’t. 

When, lo ! a sylph produced, in pity, 
Some books, not wise, and still less witty, 
And all procured from London city. 
TTiey were in uncontinuous type, 

A feast of intellectual tripe ! 

And, ere six lines the sylph had read. 
Poor Slumber dropped her senseless 
head ; 

And all around bad tliought her dead, 
But that her sleep 
Was loud as deep ; 

And$ now and then, she, dreaming, said, 
This joy profound 1 owe to thee. 
Heavy, heavy, heavenly Poetry !” 

To this author we are also indebted 
for the metrical cogitations of an old 
gentleman of cheerful disposition, who 
was thrown on a rock, the vessel, and 
all aboard but himself, having, as the 
diurnals say, sunk to rise no more :— 

TUE CHEEHEUI. SUI FERER. 

A jolly old cock 
Was cast on a rock, 

A rock standing out in the sea ; 

And he thought to himself, 

** I’m laid on the shelf. 

As merit is wont to bo! 

I don’t care a curse, 

It might have been worse,” 

Said the jolly old cock, said he ; — 

I’ve still got a hunch, ^ 

To serve me for lunch. 

And a capital view of the sea. 

And whoM be a duke ? $ 

Not I, by St, Luke ! 

To be bothered with bungling tools j — 
Or who’d be a king — 

The next greatest thing — 
Surrounded by fawTiers and fools 1 

Or who’d join the fry 
(By my w'hiskersT not. 1) 

Of secs., under*sec8., and their clerks 1 
Or who’d be a r^e, 

To dine off a steak. 

And go lo the devil for larks 1 

Or who’d ho a poet 1 
< Not I, if I know it!) 

Misconstrued by all but the few ; 

No ! not e’en great Wordsworth — 
A man the w'hole herd’s worth— 

To he judged by a paltry review I” 


Or who’d be a painter, > 

Wi^ hope daily fainter ? 

For, if he won’t paint miss or madam, he 
Finds talent historic, 

And dreams allegoric * 

Ignored by the witless Academy. 

Who’d be of the fashion 1 
A thiu^ without passion, 
Forgetting its nature is shallow, 

And seeking to shine ; 

But the 6ame *s not divine— 

A farthing-bought lustre of tallow. 

Who’d hunt after fame, 

With no natural claim 1 
Or things ’hove his reach who would 
blunder at 1 
And fancy himself 
A potable elf. 

Because there are blockheads who won¬ 
der at 1 

Who’d be this, or be that! 

Who’d he lean, or be fat! 

Who’d live, or the thread of life sever! 
There’s always a bore 
Of some kind in store. 

And will he for ever and ever j — 

So 1 think I may (lie. 

Without piping my eye.” 

But a ship was now nearing the rock. 
And he giggled w’ith joy. 

When the crew cried “ Ahoy !” 
And rescued the jolly old cock ! 

Tliere is a fine tone of resignation 
througliout this piece. We now pro¬ 
ceed to translate a short and graphic 
description of an accident which befel 
the author when travelling. This httle 
composition is well worthy attention 
for its imitative harmony—a rare qua¬ 
lity in versitication:— 

’'fw'as once my lot to travel 
In the dead of night, 

When the sttirs were bright, 

No doubt; 

But, wliereso’er they beam’d, 

I'o us, at least, it seem’d. 

That they and the moon were put out. 
Twas a difl&cult way to unravel. 

When, shunning a ditch. 

We happen’d to pitch 
Into a pit of gravel, 

YouM ha#e thought tlie very chaise 
Had a feeling of amaze 
* At the fall! 

While, conscious of our error, 

A sentiment of terror 
Fill’d us all! 

Oh, the confusion! 

* Mental delusion ! ! 

Stepping and stumbling !! ! 

Feeling and fumbling ! t! ! 
Growling and grumbling !! f!! 
Tossing and tumbling!!!!!! 

’Twas really quilts humbling, 
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To find folks, ca&ed xmtional. 

In furious passion s21» 

Witiioat mending Ika matter a bit; 

For still we were e^ in the pit. 

Having wound up the reader's at¬ 
tention to this pain&l point of excite¬ 
ment, the I>o^, rather unkindly, leaves 
him to bo&jecture how the party es- 
ca|^. 

We have extracted at somewhat 
* greater length than we had intended, 
$uid therefore cannot afford our readers 
an opportunity of judging of Kisfaludy’s 
'wnguhir production, called The Meet¬ 
ing of the Similes/' We shall, how¬ 
ever, ha^e an early occasion of so 
doing. For the present we^ take leave 
of this interesting subject; And so 
deeply do we feel imbued with the 
spirit of the beautiful poetry we have 
here translated, that we must conclude 


our task in metrical numbers, worthy 
of the subject and of ourselves : 

TW consonantal language, Magyar ! 

May pukzle some—to us it is bat fun— 

AnUftillour duty,self imposed, be done. 
We stick to’t fondly as a^esive tar, 
Lest that some leaky line our verse 
might mar. 

I^Jow, till shall rise the bright millenial 
sun, ^ 

There shines a* light to guide—and 
only one— 

Our Magazine, a most resplendent star 
We hate and scorn all ostentatious 
towering, 

But can’t conceal thatwe're extremely 
clever; 

And when the fine spun web of famo 
we sever, 

The effect is terrible and overpowering, 
As may be testified by Or Bowring, 

Whose Magyar pipe is now put out 
for ever! 


LAY OF A DOLOROUS KNIGHT. 

FROM THE LANGUAGE OF OC. 

Sev, Grands Fabliaux. 

I've roved the fields of lilied France, 

To sing of my sainted lady’s praise; 

For her prepar^ to couch my lance, 

Or my right trusty falchion raise. 

She lived by the flowery-kiss’d Durance, 

And light sped was her dark eye's gaze, 
Transcendant in young beauty's sheen— 

She was my life—my soul—my queen ! 

But beauty fades as fades the rose, 

And love will speed on swallow's wing, 

Courting each scene which suns disclose 
In climes of ever-laughing Spring; 

Or vows to minds all-wanton throws, 

If fresh lips be but whispeyng; 

And whilst in climes afar 1 roved— 

She dried her tears, and—traitress proved. 

t 

Jl^oral. 

If ruby lips all mirthful smile, 

Misdoubt the remorse lurking there; ' 

If ^es entreat, or would beguile, 

Fond youth, take heed tlie Circe lair. 

In woman’s breast is every wile, 

Though turtle-voiced and angel fair; 

And ne'er in beauty’s cause again 
Will 1 raise Igpce or minstrel strain! 
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The profession of a minister of the 
Gospel brings him acquainted ^th 
human nature in every estate, from the 
highest to the ^west, and under those 
very points of view which exhibit its 
stron^st workings and '’its extremest 
trials. The baptism o& the children 
and the marriage of the youth, the 
visitation of the sick, attendance upon 
the dying and the burial of the dead, 
ministration to the poor, making of 
peace between enei^ies, and domestic 
visitations of every kind, lay open to 
the minister and pastor of the people 
helds of observation to which no 
annalist nor historian, no poet nor 
philosopher, no novelist nor senti¬ 
mentalist, can by any means find ac¬ 
cess. This, which is true of all parts 
of Christendom, is so in a remarkable 
degree of Scotland, adiose clergy have 
been (if they be not now) the only 
staff and stay of the people, in the 
want of such a nobility, gentry, and 
magistracy, as England can boast of. 
Till lately, self-seeking, the bane of the 
upper classes in Scotland, was no vice 
or the clergy, who, by the constitution 
of our church, have little or nothing to 
find, let them seek Uieir best, after they 
have been once settled as the ministers 
of a parish. They were wont (and 
are so ofterr still) to settle quietly 
down amongst the people, and take 
a fatherly interest in the concerns of 
every soul within the bounds of their 
cure. Many generations of such 
devoted foithfulness have engendet^ed 
a closeness and largeness of confidence 
between them and the people, «wliich 
survives still, and I hope will long 
survive against a cold and sinful age, 
even if Scotland should-not be faf oured 
with days of revival and refreshing. 
Had I been wise enough to make these 
reflections some years ago, I would 
have registered the observations and 
experiences of my ministry as tliey 
occurred; and, while I carefully pre¬ 
served a pastor's confidence, which is 
never to be violated, I should have 
possessed materials for representing 
the form of Scottish life, and giving 
entertainment and instruction to 
those who delight to observe tlie soul 
of man under all its moods, and 
struggling with the hardships and vi¬ 
cissitudes of its destiny. As it is, I 
must draw upon the stores di a me- 
VOJL. I. NO. IV, 


i^ry, tenacious efibugh for the 
ramarkable event^r and the more tragical 
scenes of whicii | have been the fit¬ 
ness, in pome of which I have ^n 
an actor, in all of them k* counselor 
and comforter. And I wbuld bjpaui 
by relatiiigg, as it was told to me fty 
one who a sufferer, 

THE LOSS OF THE ABEONA* 

One night, when returning from the 
house of a friend, with whom I IBtd 
sat late at supper, to my own lodging, 
in the city of Glasgow, where at that 
time my lot Was cast, I was passing 
along, the darkest part, commonly 
called the Hm), of the Gs^lowgate, 
and in the midst of tlie deep si¬ 
lence I heard a heavy footstep ap- 
proaj;hing me. Wo passed close to 
each other, when instantly the man 
stopped short, named my name, and 
took hold of my hand. Somewhat 
startled, but nothing alarmed, I said, 
“ Who are you, friend, and where are 
you going at this hour of the night?" 

Ho answered, “ I am James -, 

and I am going to the Broomielaw to 
catch the mst steam-boat in the morn¬ 
ing, to take me down to the Abeona^ 
which sails to-morrow for the Cape." 
This brought at once to my^ re¬ 
collection one of our parishioners, 
whom, along with the elder of his 
district, I had visited some few days 
before, to converse and pray with him 
and his wife before their departure as 
settlers for Algoa Bay, in South Africa. 
“ Well, James," said I, “ and is this 
the last of you that 1 am to see in tins 
world ?" I fear it, sir," said James ; 
“ for my wife is already at the Broom¬ 
ielaw, and 1 have just settled all our 
little matters and parted with my 
friends, and we sail to-morrow. But, 
oh, sir, J am glad to see you, and 
count it good luck that you should be 
the last in tlie parish to shake 
me by tlft hand and bid God bless 
me.”^ “ Well, James," I said, grant 
it may be so: fear his name, be kind 
to your wife, be honest and true, and 
fear no evil." And so, after lingering 
a while as loatli to part, and having 
nev interruption at tliat quiet and dark 
hour, we look our several ways, little 
knowing what should fall out before 
we met again. 

Towards the end df the same week 
I had occasion to visit a friend and 

N N 
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brother-minister, at the mouth of the 
Clyde. While the steam-boat wait¬ 
ed, to set out and take in pas¬ 
sengers at Greenock, whom should 1 
see standing upon quay, with a 
little child in each hand, but my 
friend James: the instant I recognised 
him, I stepped out, and right glad 
were we to meet again. ‘‘ I did not 
expect to have seen you ^in, James, 
when we parted that dark night in tlxe 
How of the Gallowgatc.” “ The ship 
has been detained,” said he, waiting 
fdJ' passengers, who were to meet us 
here from different parts of the 
country; but we sail the next tide.” 

And whose children are tlies^” for 
I knew that he had no family of his 
own. They are,” said he, ‘‘ amongst 
the youngest of a very large family 
from the townhead of Glasgow, who 
are going out along wiUi us. There 
are eight of them, besides their father 
and mother. It is a great charge; 
and while their mother and iny wife 
are gone into the town to purchase 
some small articles before we sail, I 
have taken the charge of them.” 

Poor dear children,” I said, and 
took them in my arms, and gave them 
some little money, which their mother 
might lay out for their comfort. 
“ jPoor tilings,” said James, “ they 
littledcnow what is before them.” And 
never spake he a truer word; for there 
was before them, in a few weeks, the 
loss of father and mother, and brother 
and sister. Oh, it grieves me still, 
whenever I think upon it, to remem¬ 
ber what I have seen in all parts of 
Scotland, and what 1 that day saw 
upon the quay of Greenock, the heavy- 
hearted emigrants loitering about with 
such cheerless looks, with all the little 
store of their cottages lying in confu¬ 
sion around them. 1 question whether 
aught can make up to their countiy 
the loss of such a peasantry as I have 
seen depart by ship-loads from her 
shores. 

At the interval of many months, on 
a Sabbath night, after preaching the 
people, when they were all dismissed 
and scattered on their several w^s, as 
I was coming from the Session House, 
1 observed a man standing by the wall 
of the church, as it were, to sp^ Ho 
me, who stopped me, and said, taking 
my hand; Oh, how glad I am to 
see you again, sir I Much, much has 
passed since w^’ gained.” In a mo¬ 
ment, I recollected my old* friend, 


whom, since the accounts had arrived 
that the Aheona was burnt at sea, I had 
never expected to meet again. I an¬ 
swered, “ If you be glad to see me, 
how much gladder should I be to see 
you, James, in the land of the living 
and the place of hope: and your 
wife?”—‘‘Ah, sir, she is no more:’^ 
and he was proceeding to tell me the 
tale of his c&lamity, and his wife's 
tragical end, when I intemipted him, 
saying, “ Be of good comfort, James : 
but this is both too long and too sore 
a matter for street conversation. Come 
with me into my dodging; take some 
refreshment, and then you will tell it 
me at your leisure. It is the best 
night in the week for conversing of 
such an awful providence, and no 
time so fit as now, when we have 
been worshipping together in His 
house.” So wo went our way. 

As we walked together through one 
or two streets, wl.ich lay between the 
church and my abode, I asked him 
when he had arrived, and what he had 
been doing since he came home. I 
came but yesterday,” said he, “ and 
went directly to Mr. F——'s, the 
eider's, to tell him what had befallen 
me; and now, sir, I thought it better 
not to say any thing to you till the 
duties of the Sabbath were over, lest 
you might have been discomposed by 
what I have to tell you.” I made no 
reply; but thought witliin myself what 
a noble ti’bute this is to the office of a 
Scottish elder, and to the character of 
that indefatigable man of God, the 
elder of tlie proportion in which James 
and his wife had lived, that a forlorn, 
cast-away, shipwrecked man should 
seek his first shelter and consolation in 
his house. It was the custom of that 
elder, and 1 believe it is^\^o still, to 
leave \he business of the world, and 
spend some hours of every day in 
ministering instruction, and consola¬ 
tion, and help to the people, whose 
overseer the church had appointed 
him to be. Whilst these reflections 
were passing thfough my mind, we 
bad arrived at my humble habitation, 
when, after James had refreshed him¬ 
self with meat, he proceeded with 
bis narrative, which 1 shall relate as 
nearly in his own words as at this 
distance of nine of ten yem I can 
remember, and certaiidy to his particu¬ 
lars I shall not venture to add any thing. 

“ We sailed,” said James, “ the very 
next tide after you parted with me and 
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the little children upon the quay of 
Greenock, and, diou^Iam not super¬ 
stitious, I wish my wife and the rest 
of the Barrys had been there to receive 
your blessing as well as we: for, sir, they 
perished in that feariul night, while I 
and these two little children were pre¬ 
served, When we had got clear of 
the narrow seas and 1 joked our last 
farewell to the land of our fathers, we 
had fine weather and favourable winds, 
iind were making great speed upon 
our voyage. Our sickness had worn 
off, we had got reconciled to our 
narrow quarters, arid were proceeding 
full of cheerfulness and hope. After 
breakfast, it was our custom all to 
meet upon the deck and talk together 
of our home and friends, and lay plans 
for the management of our little colony 
when we should be landed at Algoa Bay. 
The sailors were very kind, and com¬ 
municative of all th^knew concerning 
foreign parts; ancTthe children run¬ 
ning about the deck gave an innocent 
liveliness to the whole scene. Our 
wives, after they had sorted our cabins, 
would come and take their work in 
their hand; and everything wore a 
pleasant and even joyful aspect.” 

“ Little do we know, .lames,” said 
I, what is before us: in the midst 
of life we are in death. It is a kind 
providence which hath hidden from us 
die future; and that is a good word, 

* sufficient unto tlie day is the evil 
thereof.* You will excuse my inter¬ 
rupting you, but I cannot repress my 
emotion; and you know it is my office 
to interpret and improve the events of 
* Divine Providence. Now proceed with 
your story, and be as particular and 
circumstantial as you can, for \ wish 
to know it all.** 

“ Well, air,** continued he, ^4 when 
we were got a third way on our voyage, 
and were now in the midst of the 
wide Atlantic, many days’ sail fi*om 
any land, one morning, when the full 
complement of our people, passen¬ 
gers and all, were,upon the deck, 
enjoying the cool breeze and the 
fr^h sea, our ears were stunned and 
our hearts appalled with a wild and 
fearful cry of ^ Fire in the spirit 
room!* It appeared that oxur mate, 
most innocently but inadvertently— 
(poor fellow! he afterwards sacrificed 
himself to the shame and grief of it)— 
had taken a candle into the spirit 
room and let it drop out of his hand 
into an open cask of rum, which 
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instantly blazed up and caught the 
surrounding matters. No tongue can 
tell the wild dismay which arose 
throughout the people at this fearful 
cry, and at the sight of the flames 
bursting out in the after part of the 
ship. Women ran to and fro seeking 
their children, wives their husbands, 
fathers collecting their families, and 
friends looking for their firiends; and 
the seamen, naturally so steady and 
obedient in all trials, wanted, in the 
captain, a man of sufficient presaace 
of mind and resource for such a mo¬ 
ment. He seemed himsfjf to have 
been panic-struck, and the mate, poor 
fellow^ was utterly unmanned by the 
sense* of what he had done, and ready 
almost to destroy himself, lliis, added 
to the wild cries of the women and 
the screams of the children, the 
crovftlcd decks, and the 'hurrying 
hither and thither, drove the captain 
to the hasty resolution of abandoning 
the ship altogether, and taking to the 
boats. It was a sore pity, sir, for had 
we been under pro[)er direction, I was 
persuaded at the time, and am still, 
that we might have got the fire under: 
we were so many hands that we could 
have kept all the buckets on board in 
continual play, passing, like streams of 
water, from the ship’s edge to the seat 
of the fire. But there was no one to 
take the guidance, and all went to 
confusion amongst our hands: the fire 
gained upon us, and the distraction 
became more and more outrageous. 
Yet some of us were possessed of pre¬ 
sence of mind, and myself among Uie 
rest, with Barry, tlie father of the 
children, who, when we saw the cap¬ 
tain and the men drawing away to the 
boats, ventured to remonstmte against 
the cruelty of forsaking the ship with 
so many living souls in her,—men, 
women, and children,— to perish be¬ 
tween fire and water. But our re¬ 
monstrances availed nothing. We tlien 
insisted tWlt the long-boat, which was 
lying in the booms along the deck, 
should be hoisted out, and as many of 
us saved as possible. But even this 
was refused, under the influence of 9 
panic-fear, that there was not time left 
fo^ getting it afloat. Indeed, sjr, fear 
and panic seemed to possess (ho^.wha 
ought to have been the guardians of our 
lives. One man, indeed, was of tt 
stbuter and more generous Spirit; but 
he had been the auttior of the calam%^ 
and was overwhelmed with the feeling 
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of tho evil which he had done: he 
scorned to take his life, after having 
been the jneans of bringing so many 
lives into jeopardy and, as it turned 
out, to an untimely end. This ge¬ 
nerous-minded,but rash man, remained 
amongst us, and coolly waited that de¬ 
struction which he had brought upon 
so many." 

I have often observed, James, that 
in the calamitous events of IJivine Pro¬ 
vidence, men suffer more from the effect 
of J^eir excited passions than from tlie 
accident itself: and it is always found 
to be so when there are many people 
gathered together into one place : as the 
anatomists tell us, tliat very, often the 
bones are broken by the sudden dction 
of the muscles, to draw the body out of 
some impending danger. 1 am glad 
you were able to shew the calmness of 
a Christian's faith at such a trying^mo- 
ment." 

** Truly, reverend sir, 1 had need of 
all my faith, and of all the wholesome 
instructions which I have heard from 
your mouth, when my poor wife vias 
hanging about me, and Parry’s wife and 
liis eight children at our side. When 
we saw that our captain and the seamen 
were no better than tliose heathens with 
whom Paul sailed, and were about to 
flee out of the shij), we stood and en¬ 
treated them that they would take at 
least some of us on board, and save 
whom they could. They listened to 
us (for, to do the men justice, it was 
not want of humanity so much as liie 
absence of all government and direction, 
which led them astray), and tliey offered 
to take as many on board as the boats 
would carry. Instantly wc gave place 
to the family of the Bariys, of whom 
there were ten, father, mother, and 
eight children. The fhther took his 
place by the side of tlie ship, and the 
mother handed the children to him; 
and I could not but observe the force 
of natural aSeclion leading her to begin 
with the youngest, then thfc»next, and 
so ascending upwards, till she came to 
the eldest daughter, just arrived h. the 
maturity of womanhood. Tlie boats 
not being able to contain more, pushed 
off, and left us to our fate. For a mo¬ 
ment we seemed to forget our misery 
in the safety of these children: the fa¬ 
ther, and the mother, and the daughter 
seemed now content to perish." 

“ James, you make me weep: was 
U even so, that at such a mon^ut pa¬ 
ternal affection stood so true 5 and tn^t 


these two children, whom I kissed and 
blessed upon the quay of Greenock, 
were thus wondrously preservefl ? I' 
will not forget this, James ; 1 will 
preach of it to tlie people. Now I 
pray you to recall every circumstance 
connected with that dtreful event; I 
feel it to be so very instructive." 

“ Indeed, sir, it comforts my heart 
to tell it to one wIk) has so much pa¬ 
tience and pity; and 1 will relate eveiy 
thing with which 1 can charge my me¬ 
mory. When we were left to ourselves, 
those of us who had most presence of 
mind and self-command, myself among 
the number (for I was a little practised 
about boats in my youth), set ourselves 
to hoist out the long-boat, believing that 
if we could succeed, the greater part ofus 
might yet be saved. We got up a tackle, 
strained every nerve, and exhausted 
every invention, as men contending be¬ 
tween life and death ; and we had suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to faise her to the very 
level of the gunwale, when, to our in¬ 
expressible horror, the fire took the 
ropes connected with our tackle, and 
down it came, disappointing our hopes, 
and sealing the fate of all who had not 
escaped in the boats." 

Except yourself, James ; and how 
were yon delivered from tiie two ele¬ 
ments of fire and water, contending for 
your destruction. It seems as if all 
hopes were gone; and yet I see you 
and hear you. By what wonderful 
providence did you escape 

About this time darkness began to 
set in, and we were parted from the 
sight of the boats, and left to the con¬ 
templation of the miserable end which 
awaited us. The fire was gaining fast 
upon tis, and forcing us towards the 
fore-part of the ship, where we stood 
crowdj^d together like sh«ep penned 
for the slaughter. When I look back, 
and pre.sent to my mind the image of 
the scene; the flaming ship on which 
we stood, the red glare of light cast 
upon our horror-rStruck countenances; 
the sea gleaming apd glistering with our 
death-fires, and yawning to receive the 
burning pile and its doomed victims,— 
1 wonder at the presence of mind which 
was given to me at that hour, and the 
means which 1 was able to take for my 
own and my wife's preservation. 1 took 
her by the hand, and having spoken 
.some few words to comfort her, and 
to explain the plan which I had con- 
ceiveo, I placed her in the fore-chains 
of the ships, the farthest possible from- 
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llie fire. Before it became dark, 1 
Ijad observed several pieces of wreck 
floating about; to reach one of these, 
and carry my wife to it, seemed to 
afford the only possible chance, how¬ 
ever slender, of escape. Tn this mind, 
having placed her in safety, I betook 
myself to swimming; and after a while 
found what I desired. With this slender 
succour I returned ;*and%aving got my 
wife upon it the best way I could, I 
wrought it out of the wake of the buy¬ 
ing ship, until we seemed beyond the 
reach of the conflagration. Had I now 
rested content, and ^iltempted no more 
for her safety, I should have had no re¬ 
flection upon my mind concerning my 
poor wife,—we should have lived or 
perished together; but I did it for the 
best, though 1 lost by it one who was 
dearer to me than my own life.’^ 

“ 1 am very sorry for you, .lames; 
these tears and your pre.seiit agitation 
shew me what nWthw already, that 
you both loved your wife, and would 
willingly have perished for her ; but it 
was otherwise ordered of God ; and it 
is our pari meekly to submit to his de¬ 
cree. Compose yourself and proceed.’^ 
“ The piece of wreck on w’hich she 
was seated was not able to bear us both 
up; and 1 felt tiiat unless some more 
support could be procured, my strength 
must soon fail, and one or both of us 
perish. To procure this was now my 
care; and having instructed my wife 
to preserve her mind composed, and 
keep her seat steadily upon the piece 
of wood, I betook myself again to the 
open sea, m search of more wreck. 
Tnis time 1 was not so fortunate as 
before; and after wearying mviaelf in 
vain, 1 sought to return to my poor 
wife: but whether she had drifted away 
from the place where I had leftjier, or 
whether my mind, confused by tlio 
terrors of the scene, and the screams 
which came from the burning ship, 
had lost all aim, it is too certain 
that I could never find her again; and 
though I called her name aloud with all 
iny strength, no answer was returned. 
Thus deprived of her whom my soul 
loved, I was ready to fold my hands in 
despair, and resign myself to the mercy 
of my Creator; but the hope still lin¬ 
gered that I might yet find her in the 
darkness, and, breadiing a prayer for 
strength, 1 continued my controversy 
for life. The night was calm, and the 
smooth &ea favoured much my swim- 
-ming, and 1 sometimes felt as if 1 had 


received strength beyond my own, for 
I never thought I could liave sus¬ 
tained myself so long. While I was 
thus without direction of any ki«id, 
bearing myself up among the dark 
waters, careful only to keep away from 
the burning ship, and the voices of 
misery winch ever and anon came 
floating towards me, straining my eyes 
and ears to see or hear any thing which 
might lead me to her whom 1 blamed 
myself for forsaking, I seemed to hear 
the sound of a ripple, as upon the|^de 
of something floating in the water. Fol¬ 
lowing this sound, I sw’am towards it, 
thinking it might be either flie piece of 
wrecU w'hich bore ray wife, or some 
other* thing whereon 1 might rest my 
weary limbs. But what was my sur¬ 
prise, when, upon coming close beside 
It, I found it to be the ship’s boat, 
dopffly laden with the people. I was 
worn out, and laying my band upon 
the side of the boat, I prayed them, for 
the love of (iod, to take me in and save 
my life. With diflicuUy they made 
room for me, and thus was 1 preserved 
from a watery grave. Of my poor wife 
I never heard or saw any thing more: 

1 fear she perished during tlie night; 
for though 1 desired all to keep a dili¬ 
gent look out for any thing that might 
be floating about, we saw nothing all 
tliat weary night but the burning ship, 
where so many of our friends and bre¬ 
thren waited their end. 

“ Oh, sir, it was a fearful sight to 
witness, as by the light of the flames 
we easily did, the distraction of the 
people, and to hear their miserable 
cries. We observed, that as the fire 
approached they drew themselves away 
from it, stood crowded together in the 
forecastle of tlie ship, and many were 
to be discerned upon the bowsprit, 
clinging and lushing themselves to it, 
in the faint hope that it might perhaps 
disengage itself from the burning mass, 
or be extinguished in the water, and 
afford lb«im some chance of preserva¬ 
tion. Some bolder spirits, who were 
impatient of such a slow and protracted 
death, we saw plunge at once headlong 
into tlie ocean; but the greater part 
clung to the wreck, out of' tlie strong 
instinct of self-preservation, and per¬ 
haps in the faint hope that the fire 
might be extinguished by the waters 
of the ocean, and still leave wreck 
sufficient to bear them affoat till some 
friendly ship might come to their help. 
But Providence had otherwise deter- 
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mibed. About midnight we observed 
ihe vessel make a heavy lurch forward; 
there arose, almost at the same instant, 
on^of the moat terrific screams 1 ever 
heard; and thefi followed a deep plunge, 
and instantly ship and all vani^ied from 
our sight. All was dark, all was quiet. 
Oh! I shall never forget that scream of 
horror which ciune from the burning 
ship, as the people descended quick 
into the deep; nor shall I ever forget 
the groan of anguisli and dismay with 
whiph it was answered from the boat 
in which I was so miraculously pre¬ 
served.” 

Stop, Sames, and pause a moment, 
till I recover myself. Whaf a fearful 
end for so many of our townsmen, and 
you left almost alone to tell the talc! 
Ah me! I well remember how they 
were set upon this scheme of emigra¬ 
tion. I hope it is no discontentment 
with our condition, or murmuring 
against God, which hath drawn down 
upon our city this judgment. Such 
fearful calamities should not pass un¬ 
improved by us; they arc sent for the 
correction of the living, according to 
the word of the Scripture: ‘ Tliink you 
that those eighteen men, upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell, and slew them, 
. were sinners above all men that dwell 
in Jerusalem ? 1 tell you nay; but ex¬ 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.' And now that you had been 
delivered from the fellowship of their 
direful end, tell me, James, what bcfel 
you in die boat.” 

The boat, sir, was so crowded that 
there was barely room forus to sit down, 
and no room wliatever to work her, 
even if we had had the means; but in 
such haste had they shoved oli, lest 
they should be overcrowded and sunk, 
that they were without oars or compass, 
and, what is worse, without one morsel 
of meat, and only one small cask of 
water, which had been by accident 
lying in the bottom of the boat. But, 
for my own part, 1 believesthere was 
a great providence in this; for, during 
such a night of horror none seemed to 
feel any hunger, but mmiy of us were 
parched with thirst, and our little cask 
was nearly exhausted by the break of 
day. Never was a company of the 
Almighty’s creatores in a more help¬ 
less cohdition; Without food to eat, 
without water to drink, without room 
to turn ourselves, or power to attend 
1 o the wants of nature, heart-broken 
for the loss of our nearest and dearesi 
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friends, we lay helpless upon the 
wide ocean, at the mercy of the first 
high wind ^at might arise to agit^ 
the bosom of the deep. There we sat 
looking into each otheris {aces> end 
reading our misery in each others 
looks. Few words were^pokep. Every 
eye wandered far and wide over the 
deep, and strained itself to discover 
the appearance of»«ome friendly sail; 
Hour passed after hour; hunger began 
to assail us, and famine star^ us in 
the fiice ; when about mid-day, one of 
the seamen called out “ a sail,” and 
instantly there burt;t forth from every 
creature a shout of joy and thankful¬ 
ness. Then we directed our attention 
to the object, and every eye becaiac 
fixed, and rivetted upon it. Now 
tliere ensued a period of the most heart- 
racking anxiety, whether the ship would 
observe us or not. For long tlie sea¬ 
men hung in doubt; but at length, by 
a sudden change (if her course, they 
were convinced that we had been 
observed, and that she was bearing 
down upon us. Then our joy was 
complete when we clearly saw that they 
were shaping their course our way; 
friend began to congratulate friend; 
our mouths were opened, and we 
piaised God, and fell as if we were a 
second time delivered from death. But 
conceive our indignation and horror, 
when we saw the ship, now almost 
within hail, all at once change her 
course and bear away, as if on pur¬ 
pose to avoid us. Our agitation was 
extreme ; never were men so tossed 
between hope and hopelessness, joy 
and grief ana indignation ; and 1 doubt 
not, if the rest were exercised like me, 
many i prayer was offered to God that 
he would incline the heart of the 
strangqr to pity our calamity. This 
prayer was heard; for, after a good 
while, die ship again stood about, and 
bpre down upon us as before. The 
reason of tliis double change of pur¬ 
pose we learned after we were taken 
on board. The c|iptain having come 
nigh enough to perceive that we were 
a boatful of wretched men, without any 
thing but our lives, began to hesitate 
whether his provisioris would last with 
such a large increase of mouths to feed; 
and being a man of a proud and im¬ 
perious nature, he commanded the ship 
to bear away and steer another courste.' 
But the seamen, communing amongst 
themselves, and gathering courage frbm 
tb^Sr unanimity, actually refused' io 
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work the ship» unless the captain 
would go to our relief; and at the same 
time offered to give up half their daily 
allowance of provision for our use, if 
he would do so. Thus compelled and 
entreated, the captain was fain to com- 
ply; and to thk magnanimous resolu¬ 
tion of a Portuguese crew, to this strong 
re-action of natural feeling against im¬ 
perious duty, it is, thaf, under God, 
we all owed our lives. 

It was a Portuguese ship bound to 
Lisbon from some of their settlements 
in South America, which, in her course 
over the wide Atlantic, was thus di¬ 
rected by a gracious Providence to 
deliver so many of us from a fearful 
death. Being taken on board of her, 
we had many hardships to endure. 
We were forced to abide on deck all 
day exposed to the sun^s heat, and to 
lie all night without covering, under 
the dews, and damps, and cold; we 
were often trampiwi^ipon by the 
imperious captain, which our free 
blood could ill brook; and when one 
of us murmured aloud, he drew his 
cutlass, and with a blow laid bare his 
cbeek; and we were thankful that he 
had escaped with his life. But all these 
troubles came to an end when we 
arrived at lisbon, and the news of our 
disaster reached our consul there: 
instandy the British residents took us 
to the factory and provided for us, as 
if we had been of their brethren and 
kindred. After they had refreshed us 
with comfortable living, and clothed 
us, and done every thing which our 
wants required, they proceeded with 
great wisdom and kindness to put us 
into a way of doing for ourselves. For 
those who were seamen by profession, 
they procured ships; and to those of us 
who wished to return home, they fur¬ 
nished a free passage, together with a 
small sum of money to help us to our 
friends. The young women they took 
into their service,and the young lads they 
bred up for clerks at the factory; but the 
little cmldren they sent home for edu¬ 
cation in their own dountiy. ,And so, 
sir, these two little children, whom 
you parted with in my hand on 
Greenock Quay, returned again in my 
hand to their native home, after losing 
both father and mother, and being 
dieinselves so wonderfully preserved. 
Great, very great, sir, was the kindness 
of these British merchants; it even 
extended itself to that proud and cruel 
captain, who, but for his honest- 


hearted crew, would have left us all to 
starve in the midst of the wide ocean. 
To him they presented a golden bowl 
with an inscription upon it, com¬ 
memorative of toe preservation o^so 
many of their countrymen, whereof he 
had been the unworthy instrument." 

Such was James-'s tale, which 

he recounted to me that Sabbath night 
after the evening sermon, sitting by my 
own fire-side. Whether it be correct 
in all its details I cannot tell, for 1 never 
compared it with the written and pub¬ 
lished account. I may, in the telMhg 
of it, have given it the colour of my 
own mind, but I have not consciously 
added or altered any thing. When we 
had offered our thanksgivings together, 
and prayed for the survivors and for 
all who had been instrumental in this 
preservation, James went his way to 
another part of the country, and I saw 
him not again. I learnt that, after 
more than a year, he took to himself 
another wife, and once more set sail from 
Greenock as a settler in South Africa, 
where 1 trust he still lives to tell the 
wonderful tale of his deliverance, and to 
acknowledge and adore the bountiful 
Providence which preserved him. 

Tlie citizegas of Glasgow, than whom 
a more generous and hospitable people 
live not in mother Scotland or any 
other land, instantly promoted a«sul^ 
scription for the sufferers from the 
wreck of the Abeona^ and left the ad¬ 
ministration of it to a man whom 1 
will not name nor characterise otherwise 
than that he has always been to me 
the beau ideal of a woithy magistrate 
and citizen. Some weeks after the 
calamity was noised abroad, I chanced 
to be a guest at his hospitable table, 
and was honoured by him to read, in 
the heaving of the ladies before they 
went to the drawing-room, two letters 
which he felt to be honourable to 
womanhood. They were from a worthy 
lady, the vrife of a naval officer, who 
lived on tljp coast of Kent, entreating 
that one of the two orphans of the 
Barry family should be sent to her, 
that she might bring up the little one 
as her own child. Tlie letter contained 
all the arrangements for their meeting 
in London, drawn up with a mother^ 
cate. But our worthy magistrate, while 
he admired the genero^ty of this letter, 
felt it to be bis duty first to ascertain 
the identity of the person before giving 
up his charge. This prudent delay 
brought a second letter from the earnest 
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■woman, who obtained her wish, being noble-minded and pcnferoiis-hearted 
fcmnd in all respects worthy of the charge, citizen. And of them I have heard 
The odier child I aherwards saw at a nothing since. He who is the Father 
country village not far from Glasgow, of the orphan will be a father to them, 
beside the manufacturing works of diat and to all who put their trust in him. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

MORE CAECUM. 

1 . For a Fountain. 

Kest! This little fountain runs 
'Flius for aye;—it never stays 
For the look of summer suns, 

Nor tlie cold of winter days. 

WI)osoe’er shall wander near, 

AVlibn fi»e Syrian heat is worst, 

Let him hither come, nor fear 
Lest he may not slake his thirst: 

He will find tliis little river 
Running still as bright as ever. 

Let him drink, and onwards hie, 

(Bearing but in thought that I, 

Erotas^ bade the Naiad fall,) 

And thank the great god Pan for all! 

2 . For a Temple of Esctilapim. 

Tn Argolis, built all by mortal hand, 

An Epidaurian temple, here 1 stand, 

Sacred to him who drives away disease. 

And gives to all who seek him health and ease; 

1 stand devoted to the God of healtii, 

To iEsculapius old ; built by the wealth 
Of grateful men, who owe to his rare skill 
Life, ease, and all that Fortune lends them still! 


3. For a Streamlet. 

Traveller, note! Although I seem 
But a little sparkling stream, 

I come from regions where the sun 
Dwelleth when his toil is dof^e— 

From those proud hills in the west: 

Tiience I come, and never r<j{it, 

Till (curling round the mountain's feet) 

I find myself'midst pastures sweet. 

Vernal, green, and ever gay, 

And then I gently slide away, 

A thing^ silence,—till I cast 
My life into the sea at last! 

• 

4. For an antique Drinking Cup. 

Drink! If thou find’st my round all filled with wine, 
Which lifts men’s creeping thoughts to dreams divine, 
Drink, and become a g«d I Anacreon old 
Once quenched his mighty thirst from out my gold : 
Rich was 1, red, and brimming; but he laughed, 

And, tasting,sparely, drained me at a draught. 
Bacchanal! if thou lov'st the Teian s fame, 

Take courage—grasp me fast—do the same I 
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ON MEDICAL QUACKERY AND MB. ST. JOHN LONG; 

W 

“ Ad populum phaleras : ego te intus et in cute novi.” — Pm. 


It may seem'mattcr of wonder, that 
England, with all her boasted practical 
wisdom and useful knowledge, should 
have become so <;elebfeted, over the 
whole of Europe, for her reception 
and patronage of quacks and quackery, 
of every description. None can deny 
tliat this celebrity is partly, at least, 
grounded upon fact; since none can 
help seeing that many very shallow 
quacks are at this moment thriving ex¬ 
ceedingly well amongst us. Our ex¬ 
treme credulity is wliat most astonishes 
every intelligent stranger who visits 
I^ndon. He cannot go abroad any 
where in this immense city without 
observing how securely and confi¬ 
dently every imyit4>4U loud-tongued 
knave calculates upon fbrning public 
infatuation to his own advantage. 
Only walk along a single street, and 
you shall not fail to have the instru¬ 
ments with which quackery works ob¬ 
truded upon your attention, in the shape 
of notices, handbills, &c. Ike. Take 
up a public newspaper at random, and 
there quackery will shew you its adver¬ 
tisements and puffs of the most various 
and cunning workmanship—the seeds 
which it casts abroad into this city, as 
into a rich and fertile soil, which never 
fail to yield a plenteous harvest. If 
the meanest knave, thougli without any 
vestige of real talent, do but make suf¬ 
ficiently high pretensions, and possess 
cool audacity and perseverance enough 
to insist upon these pretensioifs in tfie 
face of all men, and to keep at his 
post, proclaiming them at every corner, 
appealing to a candid and impartial 
public,'* bawling out that he has 
made discoveries of the highest im¬ 
portance,’* which are to “ alter the 
whole face of science,” that he is 
“ perfectly honest and disinterested,” 
that he has- bedh “ wronged and 
persecuted,*' and that ‘‘ noUiiug but 
an earnest wish to promote the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures” could ever have tempted him to 
inform the world of tlie power he pos¬ 
sesses,—and he shall find hundreds 
infatuated and credulous enough to 
come forward and support him with 
all their influence, and put him on the 
hi^ way to affluence. 


Nor is it of late only that quacks 
have thriven amongst us: this nation 
has been duped and preyed upon by 
them for many centuries. Still, quack 
the second has reigned like quack the 
first; and we seem to have derived no 
benefit at all from the severest lessons 
of experience «o long continued afffl so 
Often repeated. Does not quackery 
enjoy the same privileges •of cheating 
us nftw that it has heretofore enjoyed ? 
and ^oes not each new knave find us 
quite as gullible as his predecessors 
have found us? 

Why is this so? Why is England 
th(Wihosen arena and the stronghold of 
quackery ? How comes it that the 
ignorant pretender, after being expelled 
from all other countries in Europe, 
finds refuge attd a home in this? It 
is mainly, we apprehend, because the 
law takes no cognisance of quacks 
amongst us as it does elsewhere, but 
lets them loose among the people, to 
prey on those credulous, misguided 
victims, of which there is always found 
a sufficient number in any country. 
As a nation collectively, no quack what¬ 
ever can cheat us, but only as indivi¬ 
duals separately; for the great mass of 
the people is too intelligent and clear 
sighted, too steady and considerate, 
and feels too much reverence for exist¬ 
ing institutions and too great a dread 
of novelty, to be led astray by any 
ignorant pretender. But the generous, 
frank, unsuspecting temper of the En¬ 
glish, singly and personally considered, 
disposes them, more than any other 
people, to take every man at his word, 
and to estimate him by his own pre¬ 
tensions, however absurd and extra¬ 
vagant, without making any very strict 
inquiry jj^to the foundation upon which 
they rest. It has often struck us, too, 
thaw our instinctive love of what is 
vulgarly called “ fair play” may have 
something to do with ^is matter. The 
expression is as old as our language, 
and its meaning is nowhere truly felt 
But in England. We may, without 
fear of contradiction, assert, that the 
poorest, most ragged Englishman, not 
only has a sense of ita meaning, but 
will act upon it apparently without 
any cflbrt, and with th6 same unconn 
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flcious readiness^ to all men indif¬ 
ferently^ whether strangers or coun¬ 
trymen. The dexterous quack seems 
to ^now all these things full well. He 
be^DS by extolling his own merit and 
honesty and ^^disinterested zeal for 
the public good/’ sets at naught all 
men with whose interests his quackery 
interferes, and declares they have “ per¬ 
secuted him with the utmost malice/’ 
just because he has “ undertaken to 
expose their ignorance,” and to ‘‘ be¬ 
nefit his fellow-creatures.” It is cu- 
rioiSI, but very painfhl, to see how 
coolly and securely he can reckon 
upon ultirfiately obtaining, by these 
arts, a sure passport to favous and 
patronage. 

Now, if quackery shewed itself only 
in small and unimportant matters, we 
should hold it infinitely beneath our 
notice; but when it comes to hav&^the 
lives and fortunes of thousands at its 
command, every honest man is loudly 
called upon to exert himself in ex¬ 
posing and remedying it. To do this 
IS truly a very unpleasant task, yet one 
from which we shall not shrink, not¬ 
withstanding its repulsiveness. We 
have declared open war against all 
quacks, of whatsoever sort, and shall 
always be ready at our post, using all 
the means in our power to set them 
forth in their true light, and bring tliem 
into their proper places. 

At present, we have to do with 
that species of imposture which is of 
more importance than any other, in¬ 
asmuch as it concerns the lives of all 
who are exposed to its influence. It 
is a notorious fact, that, of all things, 
medicine has ever been most exposed 
to quackeiry; and, what is remarkable, 
medical quacks are commonly the 
shallowest of all quacks. They re¬ 
quire, indeed, no talent of any sort, 
nothing but effrontery, to insure them 
success; for none are fully competent 
to detect their imposture, except those 
who have made medicine,^n some 
measure, the object of their study, and 
who know something of the strudure 
of our bodies and the diseases to which 
they axe liable; and such persons are 
always supposed to be'influenced not 
by the lo^ of truth, but by the spirit 
of party, in the opinions they pro¬ 
nounce on these subjects. The quack 
knows that he can impose upon none 
but such as are entirely ignorant of 
every diing connected with medical 
science. It is, indeed, impossible for 


any man who knows aught of the 
wonderftilly complex and Micate me¬ 
chanism of this human frame, and of 
the manifold, ever-varying forms of 
disease to which it is obnoxious, to 
put any confidence in the shameless, 
Ignorant ifnpostor, whb pretends to 
cure them all with his secret nostrums. 
And here we cannot refrain from 
quoting what the greatest and wisest 
of English philosophers has said on 
this subject 

** Thus much is evidently true, that, 
of all substances which nature hath pro¬ 
duced, man*s body i& the most extremely 
com)>ounded; for, we see, herbs and 
plants are nourished by earth and water ; 
beasts, for the most part, by herbs and 
fruits ; man by the flesh of beasts, birds, 
fishes, herbs, grains, fruits, water, and 
the manifold alterations, dressings, and 
preparations of these several bodies, be¬ 
fore they come to be his food and ali¬ 
ment. Add her eunto - that beasts have 
a more siinpl'^*^ordcr of life, and leas 
cliange of affections to work upon tbeir 
bodies: wheroas man, in his mansion, 
sleep, exercise, passions, hath infinite 
variations; and it cannot be denied hut 
tlmt the body of man, of all otlier things, 
is of the most compounded mass. 

** This variable composition of man’s 
body hath made it as an instrument easy 
to (iislemper ; and, therefore, the poets 
did well to conjoin music and medicine 
in Apollo, because the office of medicine 
is but to tune this curious harp of man’s 
body, and reduce it to harmony. So, 
then, the suoject being so vai^bfe, hath 
made the art, by consequence, more con¬ 
jectural ;—an art being conjectural, bath 
made so much the more place to be left for 
imposture ; for almost all other arts and 
sciences are judged by acts or master¬ 
pieces, I may term them, and not by 
the successes and events. The lawyer 
is judged by the virtue of his pleading, 
ana not6y the issue of the cause ; the 
master of the ship is judged by the di- 
rftcting his course aright, and not by 
the fortune of the voyage j but the 
physician hatli no particular acts de¬ 
monstrative of his ability, but is judged 
most by the event, which is ever but as 
it is taken ; for whoVan tell, if a patient 
die or recover, whether it be art or 
accident! Nay, we see the weakpess 
and credulity of men is such, a9 tbey 
will often prefer a mountebank or witch 
before a learned physician; for in all 
times, in the opinion of the multitude, 
witches and old women have had a com¬ 
petition with physicians. And what 
foUoweth! Even this, that physicians 
say to themselves, as Solomon expresseth 
it a higher occasion, ** If it befall 
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me «e it be&Ue^ (o tlis fools, why 
should I Ubow U> be more wiseV ; 

Thus did fiftoon write of this matter 
upwauds of two centuries ago^ and we 
need scarcely say, that his remadcs are 
as af^ikable now as ever they were. 
T# put a hui&an body, with all its 
cnnoufily fashioned workmanship, the 
master-piece of God's creation, into 
the. hands of any «me^cated quack, 
viho knows nothing of its structure, or 
the derangements to which it is ex¬ 
posed, is as dangerous in these times 
as it has always been. No wise man, 
surely, would think of setting a clumsy- 
handed peasant to arrange or rectify a 
d^icate chronometer; and yet we see 
thousands every day doing what is 
much more foolish, permitting every 
base and most ignorant impostor to 
use his secret destructive appliances to 
those infinitely more delicate machines 
—their own bodies. 

We have often upon these 

things with all earnestness, conscious 
of their great importance, and we do 
not at all feel disposed to treat them 
with that saucy levity with which they 
are usually spoken of. Towards those 
who become the innocent dupes of 
quackery we can feel no sentiment but 
that of compassion- We have wit¬ 
nessed the tender and distracted af¬ 
fection of a parent to her child, of a 
friend to his friend, dial seemed visibly 
hastening to the grave; and we could 
not help sympathising with them in 
the eager but blind anxiety with which 
they embraced any new hope, however 
false, tliat was held out to them when 
they had been forsaken of all hope. 
In such moments of agitated feeling, 
the judgment seems to lose its fewer; 
and the same persons who would at 
other times have rejected all jmpos- 
ture witli disdain, do then become its 
readiest dupes and victims. 

It is painful to see with what entire 
impunity the audacious quack is allowed 
to go on sacrificing hundreds of his fel¬ 
low men to his own^avarice. Nothing 
can discourse or disconcert him in his 
career of iniquity. Your genuine quack 
never acknowledged that he had mis¬ 
understood or mistreated any case of 
disease, or tliat there could be any 
possibility of his nostrums ever Ming. 
You shall know him by his utter want 
of modesty, and by his pMsing over 
in silence all the cases which are un¬ 
favourable to his pretensions; so that 
if ninety.niue out of a hundred shoMd 


prove fiital under the use of his nos¬ 
trums, and but one be successM, he 
will triiunphantly relate the hundr^th 
as an instance of his skill, making^no 
mention of the rest, just as if one case 
only had been submitted to his treat¬ 
ment ; or if he do mention the rest, it 
is only to affirm that they were b^ond 
the reach of human help. And the 
great ms^ority of credulous people are 
ready to take him at his word; and if 
his cool audacity do but hold good, he 
may calculate upon finding &eir in- 
fiituation altogether unlimiM. Hun¬ 
dreds will come forward to testify of 
the cures he has performed tfpon them; 
but nqne will come forwaid to tell of 
those-whom he has sent to a premature 
grave. 

We have been led to make these re¬ 
marks from perceiving the numerous 
andvvery various forms of imposture 
and quackery, which this country, and 
more especially l^ndon, presents in 
these times. Our sentiments have 
been uttered fi*eely, and it is our pur¬ 
pose to prosecute this investigation, by 
illustrating practically and at some 
length those general observations which 
liave already been made. And in un¬ 
dertaking this important task, we shall 
calmly endeavour to lay aside all pre¬ 
judice and party spirit, and to seek 
nothing but the public good. *It is 
surely very lamentable if no remedy 
can be found to save so many of our 
countrymen from becoming the victims 
of such dangerous imposture. 

As our first and principal illustra¬ 
tion, we take a certain Mr. John St. 
John Long, of Harley Street; and we 
have been induced to do so for two 
reasons; first, because he is at present 
one of the most thriving proprietors of 
nostrums in all England; and, se¬ 
condly, because he has gone the length 
of publishing a work, in which he sets 
fortli his pretensions, and submits 
the documentary evidence upon which' 
he claims^he confidence of the coun¬ 
try.” And, that we may do this pw- 
sonage no injustice, we shall allow nim 
to state his own claims and pretensions. 
This method, we apprehend, will alsd 
have this farther recommendation, that 
it will, in some measure, enable every 
reader to form a judgment for himself 
respecting tliis man and his preten¬ 
sions. 

Mr. Long opens his work with a 
J.atin quotation from a poem of one of 
his patrons, to whom the dedication is 
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inscribed, which server the double pur¬ 
pose of complimenting his patron, and 
afibrding a presumption that he himself 
is not alto^ther fllitemte. You have 
only to turn another leaf, and you shall 
find him telling you; 

** Innovation, 1 admit, is justified only 
by an adequate necessity \ nor am I an 
advocate for its uncalled for introduction. 
* Le mieuz est souvent Tenncmi du bien/ 
says a distinguished writer ; and I grant 
the opposite souse of the Italian epitaph, 
.* Stava bene,’ &.c. And he finishes his 
dedication by declaring, that he * will 
not imitate the declnimer in Aulus 
Gellius, * Qui verboruin niinutiis reruiu 
frangit ponderu.’ ** 

Let us now hear what he* modestly 
pretends to do: 

“ Medicine,’* 8 « 3 ’^she, “ is usuallv de¬ 
scribed as a conjectural, not a positive, 
artj but the following pages witt, I 
trust, demonstrate the contrary, and ex¬ 
hibit a widely-extended sphere of bene¬ 
ficial operation on a practice and on 
principles w^hich, speculatively and ex¬ 
perimentally, challenge the minutest in¬ 
vestigation.” 


He then proceeds to state, that the 
object of his work is to “ lay before the 
public the successful results of his re¬ 
searches on some of the more important 
diseases of the human frame ; to ])oint 
out a. new and heretofore unassigned 
origin „ for various deviations from the 
standard of health, whether hereditary 
or contracted; and to shew that these 
depend on a certain acrip matilh or 
I'LOiD pei’vading the system while in a 
state of diseascT’^ 

It is unnecessary to follow him in 
his summary criticism and disapproval 
of the remedies usually employed by 
physicians. lie very evidently knows 
nothing of the subject he undertakes 
to decide upon; but it would not have 
answered his purpose to leave the 
slightest merit to any one but himself. 
Speaking of infiammation of the lungs, 
&c. he takes the opportunity of depre¬ 
cating the use of bleeding, ana of stating 
that he possesses a much more efifectual 
method of curing those and other dis¬ 
eases. 


“ In place of bleeding,” he says, I 
extract the acrid and impure qualities, 
sometimes to the extent of a pint, sAd 
more, from the body ; so that a quantity 
of matter is withdrawn, by which means 
tlie inflammatory symptoms are removed. 


The circulation, which before was quick, 
is rendered slow, the pain subsides, and 
the countenance, before pale and ex¬ 
hausted, assumes a healthy and florid 
appearance, all in consequence of the 
acrid matter being extracted* Here the 
great powers of my discovery constitute 
a balancer, or rectifler, of health. ‘When 
this acrid matter ceases to flow, the cure 
is performed. J do not employ a blister, 
because it affects the sound as well as 
the unsound parts, and extracts a fluid 
from tlie most healthy person; while my 
remedies never produce any such effects, 
and only act upon parU diseased.” 

Now, without staying to copament 
upon Ae very manifest absurdity, of 
these pretensions, we may merely ob¬ 
serve, in passing, that no vender of 
nostrums would be doing himself jus¬ 
tice if he did not make exactly similar 
pretensions. Accordingly, we find, 
that not a single quack of any emi¬ 
nence has ever Qfigk*r^ted to do so. 

“ Medical science,” continues Mr. 
Long, ** versatile us it is in its system# 
and uustoady in its practice, may, at 
this moment, be compared to a ship on 
tlie ocean, buffeted about by every wind 
and wave, without rudder to guide, or 
compass to direct, its course.” 

After paying this elegant compliment 
to the medical profession, he goes on 
to state: 

** If a spirit of monopoly and jealousy 
did not prevail among a certain class of 
the faculty, this work would be filled 
with as many attestations from them as 
from my patients ; and 1 cannot help 
Ijere complaining of the w'ant of ^ood 
faith on the part of many physicians, 
who promised dociiments if I performed 
cures on the patients whom they con¬ 
sidered incurable ; and altliough, when 
1 had performed these cures, dioy con¬ 
fessed tiiem to be complete, they, never¬ 
theless, forgot their promise. 

** Mif success in the euro of con¬ 
sumptive diseases, after tlie patients 
w'ere abandoned by the faculty, and re¬ 
duced to the last and most hopeless state 
of emaciation, the lungs producing quan¬ 
tities of matter, and there being profuse 
perspirations, accompanied by usual 
train of symptoms; my having restored, 
I say, these persons, who are now enjoy¬ 
ing perfect health, hears evidence that I 
have fulfilled the predictions of medical 
writers of all ages, that a cure fox con¬ 
sumption w'ould at some future time be 
discovered.” 


So printed in th» original. 
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, To have found so decided a cure 
for consumption iniglit have satisfied 
any reasonable man. Not so with 
John St. John Long. We invite all 
our readers to mark attentively how he 
goes on. ^ 

“ Diarrhoea and dysenteric nlFections, 
arising in persons not labouring under 
consumption, may he tpced to other 
causes, particularly it) cold, &c. Cholera 
morbus, especially when it does not as¬ 
sume an epidemic character, is produced 
by similar causes. JVJy power over this 
class of disease is so great, tltat I am 
desirous of commurdcating the know¬ 
ledge to the ilonourahle the East India 
Company, 1 shall be happy to shew 
them the control I possess over every 
species offntestinal irritation, and over 
maladies that may in their worst stages 
immediately be cured. 

“ The virtues of remedies I am 
willing to prove, btf curing in one da^ 
any number of patients that may be offei'ed 
tome as a test, 

‘‘ Bronchial affections, attended with 
ulcerations of the mucous meinbrunu 
leading to the lungs, form another class 
of disease which I have never failed in 
curing, 

“ 1 have had some patients whose 
livers were diseased by tubercles, which 
might bo felt on the surface of the abdo¬ 
men, yet I removed these hepatic com- 
jdaints, and restored the patients to per¬ 
fect health, 

“ My plan of treatment is peculiarly 
calculated for the removal of paralytic 
affections. 

** Tic douloureux and locked'jaw ore 
other forms of nervous affections, de¬ 
pending on retarded action oj the nerves, 
inflammation, and the accumulation of 
acrid matter. When the latter is re¬ 
moved, a cure is in all cases offecli^d. 

“ Gout is removed by the extraction 
of the accumulated acrid matter, 

“ Spinal affections consist in# a de¬ 
rangement and weakness of the vertebra.*, 
and the formation of an acrid matter, or 
fluid, which I have the means of re¬ 
moving, and not only affording imme¬ 
diate relief, but strengthening and in¬ 
vigorating the general system. I have 
hitherto been succesiful in eveiy case of 
this description, 

'* Cataract, opacity of the cornea, 
amaurosis or loss of sensibility of the 
retina, or optic nerve, with other oph¬ 
thalmic affections, depending on acrid 
matter existing either in the eye itself, 
or in that part of the brain nearest to it, 
and connected with its function, fall 
also within the reach of my mode of 
cure. 

“ The various diseases of the oarur© 


generally followed hy one common re¬ 
sult, deafness, which depend on acrul 
matter. In this condition of disease 1 
have hitlierto been successful in every 
case that has come before me, * 

** Erysipelas is also an inflammation 
of a peculiar kind depending on acrid 
matter, a class of disease w'hicb I have 
never failed in removing, 

** ^Ing'Worm, scald head, and other 
forms of porrigo, or irritation, depend¬ 
ing on acrid matter, are also within ray 
province of cure. 

" Insanity,” he continues, “ being 
generallv hereditary, is a proof o'^ita 
corporeal origin, and that it is similar 
to other hereditary disease#, such as 
consumption, scrofula, gout, dropsy,&c., 
which'as I have maintained, arise from 
a certain aci*/rf matter, or fluitl, co-existent 
with the original stamina of life. Tills 
original acrid matter, orfluid, is aoora- 
VATF.n in after life by the indulgence 
of tlfl* passions, injudicious living, and 
other causes. 

” In the removal of this fluid consists 
mv mode of the cure of this, as well as 
of other diseases. 

“ My o])inion of the corporeal origin 
of insanity is fully supported by Dr. Bur¬ 
rows, with the (‘xception that ho has not 
assigned as a cause of it the acrid matter, 
or inflamed fluid, w'hich my remedies pos¬ 
sess the peculiar power of extracting.” 

But let us not trouble our readers 
with more quotations : there is nO end 
to this man's “ claims and pretensions.'' 
For our own part, we can only address 
him in the words of the poet: 

“ 1 know thee to thy bottom; from 
within 

Thy shallow centre, to tlie utmost 
skin.” 

And every one of our readers, we think, 
who is not utterly ignorant of the na¬ 
ture of a human body, and the derange¬ 
ments it is liable to, must also have 
seen through such pretensions, and 
made up his mind concerning them_^ 
and their author. The whole work, 
we hesitatp not to affirm, breathes the 
genuine spirit of that cast to which its 
author belongs. For the rest, we shall 
not degrade ourselves by speaking of 
him as he evidently deserves to be 
spoken of. We shall leave to others 
the task of ascertaining, whether Mr. 
Long ever tried his hand at sign paint¬ 
ing, and was found .such a poor dauber 
therein, that the pursuit of his calling 
held out the prospect of nothing else but 
a continual warfare with nakedness and 
cleanness of teeth j and whether, like 
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any other reasonable man, he resolved 
not to starve quietly without effort^ and 
thus deprive the public of his/' valu¬ 
able discoveries,” but determined, in¬ 
stead of riving in, to cast about if he 
mieht find some better way of " fencing 
off” that direst of fiends—necessity; 
whether be was urged to make the pub¬ 
lic acquainted with bis discoveries by 
" that ardour for the establishment of 
truth, which is the inborn passion of 
well-constituted minds,”or by—hunger. 
W^have not time nor inclination to 
inquire into any such personal matters. 
This Mr, Long is a man whom we 
neither lof e nor hate; but he has come 
before the public voluntarily^ by every 
means in his power, and he must sub¬ 
mit to have his doings made the subject 
of criticism. 

In regard to the actid mattery which 
plays so important a part in Mr. Lfltag's 
system, we can only say, for the benefit 
of those who are not able to Judge for 
themsebres in such matters, that his 
assertions regarding it are very absurd, 
and altogether destitute of any thing in 
die shape of proof: they betray his 
entire ignorance of the human body, 
and of the diseases he pretends to 
cure. 

And as to the mysteriously powerful 
nostrum by means of which the acrid 
fluid is extracted, it seems to be nothing 
else, as far as can be judged by the 
eruption produced by it, than some 
cunningly disguised composition of 
eftnetic tartar; and St.John Long must 
be very ignorant, if he does not know 
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that the shallowest tyro in niedicin<^ 
can extract a fluid by means of it quhe 
as rapidly and effectually as he hhnself 
can do. Here, however, we cannot 
help admiring the great practical dex¬ 
terity which the invenjjon of this im¬ 
portant fluid indicates on the part of 
the author. In tliis mechanical age of 
unbelief and ^materialism, men will be¬ 
lieve in nothing but what they can feel, 
see, and handle; and truly Mr. Long 
has acted very wisely, in maintaining 
that he can cure no disease without ex¬ 
tracting a “ mhstance or liquid which is 
Duible ” (p. 12), " fln acrid matter which 
is inherent in the human frame.” 

The next part of our task would be 
to examine the “ documentary evidence 
upon which Mr. J^ng claims the con¬ 
fidence of the country," and the cases 
and testimonials, which he so triumph¬ 
antly details in proof of the efficacy 
and success of his m ode of treatment. 
But we hD^wf^afr^dy exceeded our 
limits, and have room only to assure 
him and his patrons, that there is ab¬ 
solutely nothing new or strange in his 
documentary evidence," for all, with¬ 
out exception, who have been success¬ 
ful in the same calling have had exactly 
similar testimonials—nay, many of 
them much higher than those of St. 
John Long. Ibis part of our under¬ 
taking is too important to be hastily 
and superficially investigated. We 
shall resume the subject on some early 
occasion, and meanwhile we have to 
wish our readers good speed, and 
patience against our next meeting. 


LATIN PARAPHRASE OF A MAGYAR BALLAD. 

[See the original, No. 173,] 

Nunc depropera, mea Flora, 

Rosas uecte sine moifi; 

Spinas inter qua; rubescunt 
Ko^, citius vanescunt. 

Nascitur primo mane flos — 

Moritur ante cadat ros; 

Cur ^uaeramus quid sit eras ? 

Carpimus diun delicias. 

Vanum nectere vanas spes— 

Fert hora nova novas res; 

Vinum miod poculo rubescit 
Fuso felie mox acesdt. 


J. K. 
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MESSRS. RICKARDS 

Both these gentlemen are of the set 
of which the sapphire and blue ” of 
Macvey Napiet^ once called the 

henceforth to be styled My 
Great’' Grandmother^s Review, is the 
common stalking l^orseE Both these 
gentlemen, too, are old servants of the 
£^t India Company, and now its 
sworn, stem, immitigable foes,—a 
change which worldly pmdence always 
recommends. Both, ate of the bread 
of that Company, and now would fain 
fix their tusks in the bands that fed 
them,—a thing worthy of slight cen¬ 
sure ; for as of hunger, -so of every 
other overpowering impulse, habet mm- 
nidlam legem. Both these gentlemen 
are reformers in their advanced life— 
equalisation-mongers —.U topeanarians. 
One is a writer xmMiy^Great-Grand- 
ntother —the other, if he bt^Ot a writer 
there, has at least received in its pages 
the praises of one M‘Culloch, an an¬ 
cient Autolycus and unlicensed hawker 
of quack medicines and poisonous mix¬ 
tures, in which the ][)rincipal ingredient 
is called political economy, — a dele¬ 
terious drug, and in a tenfold degree 
worse than rats-bane. The pedlar, it 
is said, feasted on the reformer’s dinner 
dainties in London, and for the man 
of India’s pudding the pedlar of eco¬ 
nomy gave him praise, like the Nabob’s 
hasty well - sugar’d, well - spic’d, 
well-butter’d, well-flower’d, and like 
thick plaster. Messrs. Rickards and 
Crawfurd are, in short, the self-consti¬ 
tuted Castor and Pollux, to whom all 
free mariners, colonists, Indian re¬ 
formers and philanthropists, and would- 
be Bohea-mongers, are, in their tribu¬ 
lation, to make their prayers andVotive 
offerings, when the two gentlemen are 
regularly to appear riding in the dark¬ 
some air across their own volumes (a 
miracle, forsooth, that leaden things 
should fly), then smile condescendingly 
on the mobility, cut ti curvet in the air 
to shew their mobships that they are 
clever lively divinities, aiyi finely point 
to India with a knowing grin, 

Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd Have 
travelled far, and seen many and won¬ 
derful sights, but the old leaven of sin 
has stuck by them. Oh, Mendez de 
Pinto! thy spirit yet walks the earth, 
and liath entered into this couple of 
gentlemen, even as the black devils of 
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old insinuated themselves into the tliin 
bowels of the swine that perished. 
Had Messrs. Rickards and QrawfUrd 
been suffered to tell their own stories 
with that calmness, slowness, and pre« 
cision, which steady and unpossemd 
goers are wont to employ before listeners 
who are awake and vp, all would have 
been well; for when their jog-trot ima¬ 
ginations might, like wicked beasfl^be 
desirous of expatiating^ were it only 
for exercise and promoting tfee circula¬ 
tion, tlie ominous words No bams,’' 
or “ Come, my old covies, that’s a 
crammer,—we are not green,” would 
bring tlie sedate gentlemen to their 
senses, and we should be treated with 
corrupt and consistent stories. But you 
may always know those that are pos¬ 
sessed by the spirit of Mendez 
Pinto, which, of all devils, gnomes^ 
hobgoblins, incubi, and every thing 
that is diabolical, is the most trouble¬ 
some ; because all others are more of 
the gentlemen, and never kick up a 
bother and row (excepting also in places 
privileged by custom or law, such as 
Jerry Benthatn’s hoteb or methodist 
meeting-houses, or a large chapel near 
Westminster Abbey); but the spirit of 
Mendez de Pinto, after it has once 
squeezed itself into a man, brings him 
always into the thickest crowd, and, 
where the posse^d can most annoy his 
fellow-creatures,—makes him bellow 
till his gills crack about his travels and 
adventures, and then rave about the im- 
proveability of mankind, and the wrongs 
and indignities which it is made to 
suffer; and then it is out of the power 
of mortal flesh to stop the gabbling of 
the poor cracked possessed —you may 
bawl no gammon,”—“ that’s blar¬ 
ney,”—“ very like a whale,”—that's 
a twister,”—“ what a nailer,” and other 
emphatic vpluous ejaculSitions, till your 
throat is hoarse and as red as a salt 
herring. At last, the only remedy that 
the listeners have is to wink at one 
another, and say, He’s possessed— 
the devil of the old Portuguese is there 
—take care, he’ll jump out of that 
gehtleman’s interior dwelling, and give 
us a bite by way of change of food- 
let’s run for our lives.” The runners," 
however, were too slow in the case of 
Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd; when 
they set off on speediest toe, the latter 
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t^ia follow^ .’On iuttitiilest iieel/and, 
making up to tbeir st^like fogitived, 
they made a c^the.«wiitest 

in the crowd; 'Ric^arda dhxted at ^ 

^ caught of Colonel Baillie's 

ki li$r* A^Wft huttockj and the two 
victims^^SOhld'l^vedjed^misem had 

a Ikoble mastiff, made 
W*<il!qpp^Tai»te; at the very sight of 
of whose\nose, the " two posi* 
amicd dropped their victims and ded 
fiataway, 

reader, we have told thee a 
|)feasant allegoiy; which thou shall 
self-mterpiet as thou proceedest through 
this paper. ^ 

Mr. Uickards has been some t\vo 
years, or perhaps more, in concocting 
his Facts relative to India; and Mr. 
Crawfurd has published, though ano- 
nyn;tOOsly^ his View o f the pr^ent Hlafe 
and^future-Prospects of the Free Trade 
and CoZtmisatton of India. These per- 
fopnances are full of the grossest ab¬ 
surdities and mislatements, which Mr. 
Hoss Donnelly Mangles has so tho- 
roughljl* exposed in bis recent pam¬ 
phlet,^ that it becomes a matter of 
necessity, for the twin filii T^'dte to 
do away, by all possible explanations, 
with the force and convincing quality 
of'their adversary's sheets, or else they 
will bolli most undoubtedly bo placed 
W posterity alongside of MentJez de 
Pmto, Mandeville, Cobbelt, and such 
other drawers of the long-bow as have 
made for themselves a fair and ever¬ 
lasting fame by tlie point-blank cool¬ 
ness of their monstrous fondness for 
expatiating. Mr. Mangles has entered 
into the confutation of those gentle¬ 
men’s assertions with that becoming 
feeling which every right-minded ho¬ 
nourable nian would experience on 
reading Messrs. IllcTcartls’ and Craw- 
furd’s vapouring and extravagant 
C^i^irges, which, being levelled against 
the heads of the l*l.ast India Company, 
.ii> reality are- so many atfc^cks on the 
agents and executive of that body re¬ 
siding in the country pndCT discussion, 
wd who, being the ministers and 
irnddh-meuy stand between the crying 
grievances and the ruling body resident 
UL England. 

Thein-attacks upon the rulers*of 


British India,” says Mr. Mangles, ** hare 
been but very little measure ; and those 
accusations attach themselves, in pro¬ 
portion 4o his^ station, to every indivi- 
(Jnal composing that body. Ij.bave ah* 
ready ^luded to the, ingenious attempt, 
which been ^ separate t^ 

actual adrftinistrators from the abstract 
esSentie of the govemmept^ thus leaving 
the latter, like the lord mayor in Mar- 
tines Scriblei^s, vdthont hands, head, 
feet, or body; and their readers will find 
little morsels of discriminative commend¬ 
ation scattered hero and there through 
their pages. But the servants of the 
Company would be^weak indeed if they 
suffered themselves to be tickled into 
complacency at the expense of their 
honesty and common sense. They know 
that they must stand or fall in the esti¬ 
mation of their fellow-countrymen with 
the system which they have so long ad¬ 
ministered, and which, if radically de¬ 
praved and foul, cannot but have attached 
its stains to tlieir moral character. For 
there cannotbe^wnuft-y without operativo 
tyrants ; Uof^scal oppression without 
rapacious and unfeeling tax-gatherers. 
If they be the instruments of a cruel 
and extortionary government, each and 
all of tliem are guilty of aiding and 
abetting its crimes; and it is certain 
tlint whatever h done, must be done 
through their agency* At tlieir hands, 
therefore, Messrs, liirkards and Craw- 
furd can look for no favour; hut they 
aro entitled to fair hostility, and to such 
I shall scnipulously confine myself.” 

Mr. Mangles observes, that ** Messrs. 
Rickards and Crawfurd have been long 
in the field, their pamphlets are in 
very extensive circulation; and, with 
the exception of Mr, Robertson’s 'Re~ 
marksj tlieir opinions have scarcely 
been tjuestioned.” We ask, why has 
this been the case ? Why has such 
gross negligence of the rights of the 
East India proprietors been manifested 
by that Board of Directors, who are 
die chosen of those proprietors—^who 
would have never sat in their seats of 
office bad it not been for the nomina¬ 
tion of that body, whose vested interests 
they appear by tfifeir obstinate silence 
to have overlooked;. Among the go¬ 
verning -body, are maiiy individuals 
who are ominent^lbr their literary 
powers, and who by long service in 
the country, are qualified rbr the office 


* Birief Vindioution of the Honourable GlftSt India Company’s Government of 
feom th^Attacks of Messrs. Ricknnfts, and Crawfura* By Ross Bonnolly 
Wwgl^j of thfO Beitgal Civil Service# London:. Ridgway* 1830, 
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of vindicator of the proprietary against 
die false adductions of the slanderer^ 
the insinuations of the malicious, the 
attacks of the mischievous—fn short, 
the attempts of all foes to the cause 
which has been intrusted to their care. 
Yet nothing Mhve we had from,these 
gentlemen, Directors of die destinies 
of India. They have held their 
tongues, left ^eir ^leftists to be de¬ 
fended by a chance combatant like 
Mr. Mangles, and trusted to the jus¬ 
tice of their cause, and tlie friendly 
feelings of his Grace of Wellington, 
who, from being an pld Indian, and the 
victor at Assaye, would, it was hoped, 
lend a helping hand to die East India 
Company, in whose cause he fought as 
Colonel Wellesley, and so nobly dis¬ 
tinguished liimself. That a set of men, 
some of whom are members of parlia¬ 
ment, and all of whom have gained 
many years’ experience of life, should 
argue in this inaii«ei>,.4^to us matter 
of extremest surprise. lii’tpftstions of 
the magnitude of the Company’s char¬ 
ter, no reliance should, by the Court of 
Directors, be placed on father or mother, 
or brother, or friend, or politician, or 
prime minister, even though that mi¬ 
nister be the Duke of Wellington, and 
though that Duke of Wellington might 
have bound himself by a promise—for 
promises, as children very significantly 
say, are like pie-crust, and made to be 
broken. No dependence, we again 
say, ought to be placed on any one 
man or body of men, but on the 
opinion and approbation of the PEornp,; 
and if the Board of Directors have a 
iair, and just, and honourable cause, 
why should they fear to lay its exposi¬ 
tion fully before the popular ey&^ in 
all times, and in sul seasons, in a 
country constituted as England is, the 
popular voice (understand theVord, 
reader, in its true sense) has been for 
virtue and justice. But the conduct 
of the managers of the East India 
Company has been reprehensible—^yes, 
eager as we are to support the cause of 
the merchants trading to India,” we 
must put in our protest at the self- 
sufficiency, the iolenessa the nonen¬ 
tity, of their Co^lave of Directors. 
Mr. Buckingham practises his meriy- 
andrew tricks against the Company ~ 
the indolent Conclave will not move 
their blessed fundaments from their 
seats to expose that ungrammatical 
scaramouch’s devices. Mr. Robert 
Bickards fulminates hi& fury against 
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the Gom^ny-rthe Gendkte p^s the 
Welshman by in silimcei having r^ 
cehfee (0 no expedient to douiirtefaet 
;the mistatemehts made wiffi all QjOiil- 
fiible effiontery bjr that 
servant of ffie Company. Mr. Craw- 
friid pouia frHth his weil-concocted 
vituperations igainkt the Cotnpkny—^ 
and the Man df Jura may rattm 
on for ever whhodt receiving a chist^ 
for his presumptuous boldness* 

Times is frantic against the Company— 
^ the Mrymmg Ckfhnitle is argumentative 
against the Comjmny —My 
Grandfnoiker of Maevey Napier cut# 
and slashes in “ Ercles^vefti” t^aihst 
the Company,—even the small, v^ry 
small •voiced J^eu^ Monthly^ endeavours 
to spirt out its small ihodicum of abuse 
on tlie head of tlie patient Company; 
and tlie Company, like a poor ass^ 
beats Rickards’ “ bams” and CraW- 
furd’s “ flams,” the rotten eggs, 

and the Morning Chroniclers brick-bats, 
Maevey Napier’s Herculean club, made 
of inflated leather, and the very small 
New MonMyrs very small abuse — 
merely because out of the it^dolent 
Conclave no champion will etrise, 
as in duty bound, to defend the mal¬ 
treated , ignominiously-used, Es^t India 
Company, and hurl defiance athidst 
the ranks of its assailants. This Ought 
to be the case, but it is not—^ the Di¬ 
rectors were not placed as the executi ve 
of the Company, merely to play great 
men, give away cadetships, and guzzle 
down Bleadenian turtle, with refri¬ 
gerated aromatic punch thereafler, but 
rather to maintain the interest^ of their 
constituents, to be their advocates 
with the king’s government in times 
of emergency, to repel, as advocates, 
all slander levelled at their mercantile 
body, to be the upholders of its 
honour, to act with* a manly opennes8> 
and so gain golden opinions of all 
men,—and to be energetic in all their 
doings. Nothing of alt this has been 
done; and^we say, ‘f Fie on the Court 
of Directors 1 If the cause of the East 
lndiai]s shall fail, theirs’ be the fhult 
and the disgrace, for they have mani¬ 
fested great dereliction of duty in many 
things, but most especially in leaving 
to chance friends, the repelling of those 
ill-founded charges which the enemies 
of the Company Lave in every poisibfo 
way levelled amidst the ^roprietaiy. 

But the Court of Directors. is to be 
reprehended for Something beyond dvtn 
what is set forth in the 

o o 
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fpraph*, The greatest enemies of the 
proprieta^j and of themselves^ were 
the houses of Indian agency of the city 
of London. These are numerous, opu- 
leftt, powerful^ and have been lung 
jealous of the all-engrossing sway which 
the Board of Directors possessed in 
despite of their own riches, ability, and 
importance. Mr. Rickards is at the 
he^ of one of these houses in Bishop- 
gate-street ; and Mr. Crawfurd lias all 
his life been connected with this same 
powerful faction of turbulent and re¬ 
pining agents. Now this is the set 
6f men whom the Board of Directors 
ought to Jiave hated, despised, avoid¬ 
ed—but they have done exactly the 
opposite—they have gone 'and, made 
an agreement with that body, and a 
truce and act of amnesty have been 
proclaimed between the parties; tliey 
nave agreed to sliake hands, provided 
the agency people be allowed a certain 
share in the direction of the Company; 
and the Board of Directors have been 


craven enough to concede this most 
essential, nay, extravagant point, to 
the simple merchants, and have even 
gone to the extreme length of writing 
hologrs^hs, recommendatory of the 
pretensions of such simple merchants, 
whereby the first man has actually taken 
his seat in the ccfnsiliasaiicta iiahtborum. 
This business, we think, sliould be 
made the subject of investigation at 
an early general meeting, that it may 
be ascertained who were the gentlemeri 
writing such holograph letters ; and 
such writers being discovered, that 
they should be dismissed forthwith 
from the “godlike assembly” of Leaden- 
hall-street. If any agreement of the 
nature described has been entered into 
with the London houses of agency, our 
readers may rest assured that the pro¬ 
prietary will be despoiled of all the pro¬ 
tections of every charter by the cunning 
policy of the agents. For one man has 
^ready gained admission—another,and 
and another, will follow; and 
we shall have a synod of fiee traders, 
attentive to their own and their part- 
.ners’ interests, instead of a Bo^d of 
Directors of the Honourable the East 
»India Company, met for the furtherance 
of th^ interests of the general proprie- 
taiy. * 

. We ba^ been obliged to make these 
ohserv^ons from an imperious sense 


of duty—nothing else should have 
forced us to tliis painful task. We 
are warmly interested in the welfare of 
the Company, and in the existence of the 
charter, (because without these India 
can never remain to us,^ and have with 
the greatest possible reluctance come 
forward to enter our protest against the 
proceedings of the Board during the late 
elections; wh^h p9:>ceeding5,we know, 
have most unnecessarily raised against 
the East Indian Monopoly,” as it is 
called, a host of enemies in addition 
to those of old standing. Why will 
not the Directors act a more open 
part?-“their cause is good, and the 
words of the Roman have been uttered 
for all time—“ Magna esl veritas, et 
proevalebit.” 

Tlie subject of the East India question 
runs into so many ramifications, each 
of which requires so much patience, 
industry, tim^^idiitpace, for its eluci¬ 
dation, tiiiifit may well be supposed 
Mr. Mangles, in the limits of a pam¬ 
phlet, found It utterly impracticable to 
grapple wdtii more than a very few mat¬ 
ters, and that in a superficial manner. 

** Notwithstanding,” he says, ** the 
sarcasnivS that have been levelled at Mr. 
Hobertson for a similar declaration, I 
must here profess my determination to 
coiihue myseir to tliose branches of the 
subject under discussion with which I 
am practically acquainted. The whole 
field is one of vast extent; iind though 
it may weH become such autiiors as Mr. 
Rickards or Mr. Crawfurd, to expatiate 
over its surface, wherever the Company 
bus founded an empire or a factory, I 
shall limit my observations to those pas¬ 
sages of their respective pamphlets which 
refer feiore especially to the internal ad¬ 
ministration, the revenue, and the people, 
of that part of British India which id 
subject to the presidency of Fort Wil¬ 
liam. For if 1 had not always thought 
that the great cause of truth and know¬ 
ledge is most efficiently promoted, when 
each individual lays before the public 
the digested results of his own expe- 
rlojice, leaving th% wider field to be oc¬ 
cupied at some future period by u writer 
who may then be able to collect and 
collate the opinions of many, 1 should 
certainly have been^d to wat conclu¬ 
sion from observing the errors into which 
Mr. Rickards has frequently, and Mr. 
Crawfurd sometimes, fallen.* How far. 
the latter gentleman is correct in his 


*. ** JL c. * la thia plaqe, heweveri I propose to confine myself to ^hat mi^ he 
fiMmd in pi3[|kbo reoorda-wni writers of authority j whence it appears, that in Bengal 
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fltatementi with regard to the commerce 
carried on by the Company^ and the 
rleaults of the fre^ trade, I am not com* 
petent to determine. When 1 speak, 
therefore, of bis blunders, 1 refer to the 
instances in which be has ventured in 
his descents to# far from his shipping, 
and has slipped, from the very excess of 
his anxiety to overthrow his adversary. 
That a writer, who has nijt hesitated to 
grapple with a subject of such vast ex¬ 
tent, should limit the local knowledge of 
all the judicial officers in India,—some 
of whom, and it is no slight compliment, 
are his equals in talent and energy,—to 
something less thanfive square miles 
of the area* under their several jurisdic¬ 
tions (p. 5:2), is not the least amusing in* 
stance on record, of the manner in which 
we estimate the powers of others, as 
compared with our own. This is venial \ 
but there is a passage in which he re¬ 
presents the judges and magistrates of 
the Company’sadministration,—men w’ho 
are under the most solemn obligations to 
do justice to all cThimiffits wi^out fear 
orravour,—as * labouring unierthe usual 
pr^udice and delusion of their caste,* and 
therefore, ‘ hostile’to rheBritish planter. 
This is a fearful charge, and one that 
nothing but the clearest proof, affecting 
all the man^ parties concerned, can bear 
out. It will become Mr. Crawfurd to 
roduce his evidence ; it would have 
een as wise perhaps if he had not com¬ 
mitted himself by such unqualified lan¬ 
guage, especially when it is considered 
that, owing to his long employment in 
other quarters, his ]»ersonal knowledge 
of the state of things in the interior of 
continental India must he very limited 
indeed. Meanwhile, we place, in oppo¬ 
sition to his sweejiing invective, the 
recorded sentiments of Lord Hastings, 
written after the final retirement of that 
lamented nobleman from the hea<iof the 
supreme government. * 1 could not for¬ 
give myself were I to let slip such an 
Opportunity of rendering to the Ifcinour- 


able Company’s servants that tesrittiony 
which they have proudly merited ft^m 
me. No body of men, taken generally, 
can be more high-minded, more con- 
scientioosly zealous, or more rigidly &- 
tolerant of any turpitude among their 
fellows.* 

** Nothing can be added to such a tea** 
timony, hut the reply of a noble Homan, 
to a charge involving bis reputation:—- 
* Varro Siicrocensis alt: Emilius Scaurus 
negat: utro creditis Quirites V ** 

Mr. Mangles admits that Mr. Craw- 
fiird*s pamphlet is the production«pf a 
very superior man, and written with 
force and ingenuity. In this he is, in a 
tenfold degree^ superior to Mr. Robert 
Rickards. 31ie following is Mr.Mangles’ 
estimate of this gentleman: 

** Putting the spirit of cavil and mis¬ 
construction in which they are written 
out of the question, assumptions the 
mosniaseless, and conclusions the most 
illogical, absolutely over-run his pages; 
indeed, game of this description is so 
plentiful, that it is difficult to select the 
most glaring for exhibition. But I sub¬ 
mit the following paragraph as a speci¬ 
men of the combined candour and accu¬ 
racy vrith which Mr. Rickards reasons, 
premising, that it is intended to depict 
the present condition of the salt manu¬ 
facturers ; several preceding pageshaving 
been devoted to a soothing and usefm 
recapitulation of the enormities practised 
in this department, from the first esta- 
blishraeut of the Company’s factory in 
Bengal to the year 1794. 

“ ‘ In the accounts given of these Au- 
rungs, or places of manufacture, we read 
of their being liable to drought, inunda¬ 
tion, and famine; of the manufacture 
being carried on in uninhabited parts, 
destitute of fresh vrater, unhealthy from 
surrounding jungles, and in which num-, 
hers of the Molungees are annually car¬ 
ried off by disease, alligators, and tigers. 
Prom these circumstances,it maybe also 


salt is only allowed to be manufactured within a limited spot (to preventsmuggling) 
in the Sunderbuns.* 

*• And, in a note, * A district included within the Delta of the Ganges.*— 
Rickards, pp. 632, 3- ^ ’ 

** In page 641, Mr. Rickards gives a list of the several agencies established ta 
1793, apparently quite unconscious that three ou^t of th<i five, viz. Hidgellee, Turn- 
look, and Chittagong, are quite clear of the Delta of the Ganges. He does not even 
mention Cuttack,' still more distant from that river, where tliere are now two 
agencies. 

* An equal sum (10,000h) with that which is here dedicated to the arts and 
sciences among 50,000,000 of people, at the tyne of the enactment, and now among 
some 90,000,000, is, in various cases,^^ven to an agent of the salt or opiiuiT'monopoly, 
withottt the least parade whatever, Vithout any special act of paTliament,*-J-.(;;‘ats- 

/urd.lSd edit. p. 78. . . • 

“ Not a single person employed as above, nor ajiy civil servant whatso^er, 
reoMves the amoiint mentioned. 1 shall refer to Mr. Crawfurd's n^ore material 
errors'hereafter.’* - ^- 
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apprehaA^ed, that thare ara^ grouads for 
^oimtion of this numafacture being 
atiU (parried on«by^ measw of coerced la¬ 
bour. Cor^ of juatioai it ia said, have 
establUh^ for the intended pro¬ 
tection oC iha Molnngees ; but courts of 
justice merely tantalise wretches, who 
neither cax^ or else dare not, prefer a 
complaint, from the dread of still further 
opprpsaion. We may, therefore, con- 
clw^f that tlie condition of the Molun- 
gees is not improved, from what has 
been very generally admitted, ev^ since 
the establishment of the monopoly, to 
be tXiie of great misery/ 

** Now, it happens that 1 was nearly 
two years icommisbiouer in the Sunder- 
buns, the tract most obnoxious to those 
* moving accidents/ which Ms« fltckords 
has painted in such glowing colours, and 
that the duties of my office were of such 
a nature as to oblige me to spend a very 
considerable part of those months of tJie 
year, during which the salt maiiufao^ure 
is carried on, under my tent, on the skirts 
of the Great Forest, or on board a boat, 
upon one or another of the rivers of the 
Delta. My immediate business was with 
the cultivators gf the soil, before whose 
exertions (thanks to free trade, as de¬ 
monstrated by Mr. Kickards, in page 591 
of Part III.) those trackless wastes are 
rapidly losing tbcir character; indeed, 
I bad no official connexion whatever 
with the salt department. But I ne¬ 
cessarily saw a great many of the salt 
works, and enjoyed every opportunity of 
ascertaining the condition of the manu¬ 
facturers ; and I. can confidently assure 
all those in whose bosoms emotions of 
mingled pity and indignation have been 
excited by the accumulated horrors of 
Mr. Rickards' description, that he has 
most cruelly played upon their feelings. 
From what records he derived his in¬ 
formation w’ith regard to the perils that 
beset the unhappy Molungees from wa¬ 
ter and the want of water, from famine 
and disease, from the savage tenants 
alike of the forest and tlie flood, 1 can¬ 
not say, and be has not thought fit to 
inform us. I neither saw such things, 
nor heard any tules of them during my 
travels through a great ]>art of the manu¬ 
facturing district in 1824 uul 25. It is 
true, indeed, that a very small propor¬ 
tion of the whole body of the. moliufac- 
turers do proceed annually, in gangs, to 
stations on the banks of the several rivers 
that intersect the Delta; that the forests 
which surroand these Aurungs are un¬ 
inhabited manirind; and that, if tHby 
have ho reservoirs of fresh water on the 
spot, they bring it, from time ' to time, 
from the near^l point that supplies it. 
Bdt ihfc wooJ-cutters, and Jaheripen, and 
the gatherers of wax or shells, who fre¬ 


quent the 9 ame wUd tragus ia no incon¬ 
siderable numbers, and whqte oven sMr. 
Rickards will believe to follow theif 
callings without compulsioo.ere exposed 
to all the hardships, and tp more than all 
the dangera, which the salt manufac¬ 
turers undergo; for, not being Btation- 
ary, they cannot so well provide for their 
protection against wild beasts. Setting 
alligators out of the question, for 1 never 
heard of any m%n being destroyed by one 
in the Suuderbuns,—1 do not deny that 
those salt manufacturers who carry ou 
their operations as above described are 
sometimes in jeopardy from tigers, and 
that lives are occasionally lost. Their 
Aurungs are certain*ly not healtliy places, 
though 1 never lost a servant or follower 
during my stay in their vicinity; and the 
Molungees, being natives of the villages 
on the very skirts of the forest, find the 
climate much less noxious than strangers. 
But if these stations were perfect pest- 
houses, if they drank nothing but the 
most nauseous of brackish water, and if 
alligators and tigers«(a'ere ten thousand 
times moiV*ff(uaerous and ravenous than 
they are, it would avail Mr. Rickards 
nothing towards justifying the conclu¬ 
sion, that the manufacture is * still car¬ 
ried on by coerced labour,' unless he 
could prove that the same or wilder parts 
of the forests are not annually visited by 
hundreds of persons pursuing other avo¬ 
cations, or that such persons are no more 
free agents tljan the Molungees. The 
plain fact is, as Mr. Rickards would not 
Lave failed to discover, if he had not 
been blinded by his eagerness to arrive 
at a dsuniiHtory conclusion, that the un¬ 
healthy or otherwise hazardous nature 
of an employment operates in no pei- 
ceptible degree to deter men from en¬ 
tering upon it. There is no greater want 
of painters or plumbers ip. England, 
though the dangers attending upon these 
trades*be well known, than of car^ientera 
and b^cklayers, and yeti dp not suppose 
that the journeyman draws higher wages 
from tLe one trade than the other. In 
Bengal, the fishermen, woodcutters* and 
Others, who frequent the Sunderbuna, 
are, 1 believe, not a whit better remu¬ 
nerated for their labours than the salt 
manufacturers ; for, if the case were 
otherwise, nothing 3 hort of chains would 
restrain tlie latter from endeavouring to 
participub^ in the gitdns of their more 
fortunate brethren, as it requires no ap¬ 
prenticeship to cuf wood, or gather wax 
and shells. But 1 should be able to 
l^pple with the question more closely;* 
if Mr. Ridcarjds would specify, in hw 
next edition, the nature of the coerpien 
that is employed to drive the unfortunate 
Molungees into the a oods, and to knap 
them at work. 
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I muftt not, howi^«tfr,l6A.re my reader 
uadar ihe irt^resBion diat salt, even in 
tke Sunderbnna, ia nniversally manufac¬ 
tured on the banks of silent rivers, in 
the heart of eternal forests. Not a little 
is made by men who, in all probabili^, 
never saw an idU^ator nor heard the 
roar of a tiger, who conduct their busi* 
ness in the midst of extensive cultiva- 
ti<m, and are as little expgaed or subject 
to disease as their htethren who plough 
and sow. A still larger quantity is raised 
by those whose works form a belt be¬ 
tween the land under tillage and the 
forest, having, on one side, plentiful 
supplies of food und fresh water, and on 
the other abundance of fuel. It is to 
the active industry of these persons that 
the rapid advances of cultivation upon 
the great Sunder forest are in a great 
measure to be attributed: «t least they 
have been eminently useful hr pioneers. 
F or they soon exhaust the wood in the 
vicinity of their works, and, advancing 
farther towards the jungle, are almost 
iTBmediately followed by the^agricul- 
turist, who finds the site of1^5r former 
operations ready cleared for the plough. 
These Mulungees are, 1 think, invariably 
natives of the adjoining villiiges, and, 
injurious as the climate certainly is to 
strangers at particular seasons of the 
year, it is not uncongenial to them. 1 
have seen many old men in that part of 
the country, and I never heard that the 
average of life was shorter there thtm in 
other districts of Bengal. Nor are the 
inhabitants, whether makers of salt, or 
tillers of the earth, more exposed to 
‘ dniught, inundation, and famine,’ th:m 
millions who never even dreamed of an 
Aurung. 1 do not deny that there are 
occasional calamities from floods which 
aflrect those salt manufacturers who carry 
on their work on the islands of the great 
Ganges mad Megna j but those ar^ com¬ 
paratively few in number, and, aftor all, 
are exposed to no greater hazards than 
their agricultural brethren. TheS^der- 
bun rivers never overflow during the sea¬ 
son of manufacture, at which time alone 
the Molungees occupy the ‘ uninhabited 
parts * on their ba^s; and tlie open 
country, reclaimed from die waste, on 
which a vast majority of the Aurungs 
are situated, never «to my knowledge 
suffers from inundation. Bengal has 
not, I am ha|)py to say, exporiencerl 
' famine* or ‘ drought' for many years • 
nor will the salt manufacturers suffer 
from such visitations, if it shall please 
Provicbnce at any time to inflict them, 
more than other classes of the commu- 
^y, eiiuail^ dependent upon daily labour 
for theu duly bread. As regsrds their 
perils from tigers, I lived long among 
the villages on the edge of the great 


jungle, and during diat period two 
men were killed, to my knowiadge. 
There was no motive for concealment, 
for I was known to be a sportsman, and 
the natives are naturally delighted *to 
engage the services of an ally against 
their formidable enemy. In bom the 
instances in question I was entreated to 
rescue the bodies, and fortunately soc- 
ceeded. One of the victims was a fisher¬ 
man, the other a Molungee: perhaps Mr. 
Kickards will be able to deduce from the 
fact that fishermen ply their trade where 
hungry tigers abound, and where they 
ore at least as much in danger of affiga- 
tors as the salt manufacturers, whose 
business is ou terra fiima, dhe exact 
<]uantum of coercion that is used to 
compel*thttt to cast their nets.” 

Says Mr. Rickards, though not in 
the best possible ortliogmphy, the 
Molungees are “ wretches, wiio nei- 
iliei'*can, or else dare not prefer a 
complaint, from the dread of still 
greater oppression.” I envy neither 
the language nor the spirit in which 
this accusation is brought,” replies 
Mr. Mangles ; and we agree with him. 
Imagine what the feeling of bitterness 
in the mind of any gentleman must 
be who can sit down to write such de¬ 
nouncing sentences, overflowing with 
acidity and bile. Mr. Mangles does 
not let Mr. Kickards off easily; 

“ 1 am sure,” he continues, “ that the 
fishermen, hunter8,woodcutter8, and wax- 
gatherers, no inconsiderable classes in any 
part of the Sunderbuns, are exposed to far 
more jeopardy from every quarter than the 
Molungees; for the former follow their 
several trades in com|)arative solitude, 
und withoutfixed residences. From these 
circumstances, if Mr. Rickards be a lo¬ 
gical reasoner, * it may be also appre- 
beiidefl, that there are grounds for the 
accusation’ of these crafts being ‘ carried 
on by moans of coerced labour.* This 
analysis of his premises will enable the 
reader to form an estimate of the value 
of the conclusion at which he Jirrives, 
regarding the ‘ great misery' of the Mo¬ 
lungees ; after this dissection, 1 trust 
that the ' therefore’ or ‘ consequently,* 
wit!) >)^hicb HW cliuclies his arguments, 
will not be considexed quite equivalent 
to the Q. ff, 1^. of the mathematician. 
The real state of the case is, that the 
labour of the salt manufacturer is not 
coippulsory; and that his condition is 
no more miserable than that of all per¬ 
sons engiiged in occupations requiring 
little skill and no capital, in a country 
where jiopulation presses very closelj^ 
upon the means of subsistence, and la¬ 
bour is superabundaut. 
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** But it u uaunDg .to observe how 
Mr. Rickards warms upon the subject, 
how rapidly he steps from his con- 
jei^ural appreheusion, * that there are 
grounds for the accusation of this manu¬ 
facture being still carried on by means 
of coerced labour,’ to an unqualified as¬ 
sertion that auoh is tlie fact. The sen¬ 
tence quoted above is to be found in 
p. 644; and at p. 647 we rend as fol- 
:—* A monopoly of a prime neces¬ 
sary of life to tlie poor is estublished in 
a pestilential climate, carried on b\fforced 
fa&jqj;,’ &c. This, it must be supposed, 
is one of the * facts submitted to illustrate 
the character and condition of the native 
inhabitant^,’ referred to in the title- 

page-” , « 

That there might not be the slightest 
chance of any charge of invidibus se¬ 
lection from the blunders with which 
Mr. Rickards’ ponderous pamphlets are 
overrun, Mr. Mangles goes to a passage 
relating to a totally distinct subject : 
the alleged extension of cultivation 
throughout Bengal since the date of the 
permanent settlement, “ the operation of 
which hitherto has been one continued 
series of almost unmixed eviland 
Mr. Rickards continues as follows :— 

“ * But in the accounts given of in¬ 
creased cultivation wo may reasonably 
conclude that there is some exaggeration 
mistake, even on the part of 
reaodMit observers. In the first place, 
some of the collectors represent the cul¬ 
tivation of their districts to he increased 
one-third in the course of a few years. 
Now, for the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose this to be generally the case 
throughout Bengal, and the conse¬ 
quence, as reprasented, of the introduc- 
non of the penpauent settlement; and 
not, Bfi"! conceive, of increased effective 
demand from the opening of the trade. 
What would he the result ? It is not 
even pretended that the population has 
increased in the same ratio, either in 
w^th or numbers. The preat muss, 
indeed, the Ryots, are uniformly ad¬ 
mitted to be in the same state of 
wretchedness as ever ; and effective de¬ 
mands for produce being %omequently 
stationary, or nearly so, the quantity of 
produce now represented by three,would 
be of no more, or little more^ exchange¬ 
able value than the quantity before re¬ 
presented by two. llie only advantage, 
f herders,would be, that a starving Ryot, 
here and there, might chance to g^ a 
little more in quantity to his own share, 
if there should happen to be also enough 
to satisfy the rapacity of his Zemindar.’” 

Now hear Mr. Mangles’ able, com¬ 
plete, and satisfactory reply:—. 


” In the first place, it is not fair to' 
BUp|>ose, either mr the * sake of illus¬ 
tration,* or for anv other purpose, that 
because * some of^ the collectors repre¬ 
sent the cultivation of their distriots to 
be increased one-third^ in the course 
of a few years,’ tliis is'* generally the 
case throughout Bengal.* Nobody ever 
dreamed of stating tkat it was so ; nor 
certainly was 4 ®ver pretended that po¬ 
pulation had increased in that proportion, 
in numbers at least. In some distriots, 
such us Burdwan, for example, there 
probably was not waste land enou^ to 
admit of such an extension, hut yet the 
oolleotors of other districts may be cor¬ 
rect in their statements, though I was 
uot aware that any such had been ad¬ 
vanced, and Mr. Rickards does not quote 
liis authority. The question, however, 
is one of mere fact, and the testimony of 
a single eye-witness is worth ten times 
more than nil the cumbrous artillery of 
* effc'^tive demand’ that can he brought 
to u]>on the subject. If it were 
stated that one-thirff more hops were 
grown in fffut, or one-third more rib¬ 
ands woven at Coventry, since the year 
171H), very little ground would be gamed 
by a sceptic who should insist on arguing 
upon the hjrjiothesis that in every county 
and town throughout England the exten- 
vsion of growth or manufacture had been " 
commensurate. It is very easy to reduce 
un opponent to an absurdity, if you can 
but force him to adopt any premises that 
you choose to thrust upon him. But 
Mr. Rickards argues unsoundly even 
upon liis own assumptions ; for he sup¬ 
poses extended cultivation, whilst effect¬ 
ive demand for produce is stationary or 
nearly so. But land is never cultivated 
unless there be mouths to consume the 
produce. Meu do not engage in the 
very laborious tasks of clearing forests 
or reclaiming wastes for amusement: it 
is ihe effective demand, or the stimulus 
of hunger, that sots the axe and plough 
in mo|ion. Much very poor land was 
brought Into cultivation in England un¬ 
der the infiuence of the war prices^ and 
this was thrown back again when altered 
circumstances rendered it ruinous to per¬ 
sist in the speculation. And this would 
be the case in Bengal, as regards the 
least productive land, whether new or 
old, if the price of grain were suddenly 
to ihll. But to suppose that cultivation 
at present is one-third more extensive 
than in 1790, whilst effective d^aand 
has remained stationary,—that is, whilst 
there are no more mouths to consiuoie the 
produce represented by three than thee»^ 
were at that period to subsist upon the- 
quantity* represented by two, (no hi^ , 
being given that, under such circum¬ 
stances, the former level would be jre- 
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stored,) is more than reasonable men can 
be e^spected to submit to, even * for the 
sake of illustration/ Demand has been 
defined as • the will combined with the 
power to purchasethe natives of Ben¬ 
gal may or may not possess the will and 
power to purcndbe one-third more grain 
than they consumed in 1790; but this 
much is certain, that the grain would not 
be raised, unless consumars were to be 
found. Did Mr. HicS&rds ever hear that 
in any country under the sun vast addi¬ 
tional tracts of land were brought under 
tillage,—^not suddenly, but by a gradual 
process,—although, so far from any ad¬ 
ditional profits accruing to the agricul¬ 
turist, he received no more remuneration 
for the expense of cultivating three acres 
than he had formerly received as the 
price of the produce of two ? 

“ But how stand tlie facts 1 In many 
parts of Bengal cultivation has been 
vastly extended. In Nuddea, Moor- 
shedabad, Rajeshahye, and other dis¬ 
tricts, immense tratjs which, even within 
the memory of many Europea^yrasidents, 
were in the undisputed possession of the 
wild boar and the tiger, now present an 
unbroken sheet of cultivation. I’he fo¬ 
rests of the Delta of the Ganges, though 
the jungle he obstinate, the soil impreg¬ 
nated with salt, and making no better 
•etom than a coarse sort of rice, are 
falling rapidly. Wherever tillage is 
extended, in places remote from water- 
carriage, it may be taken for granted 
that the local population has increased 
in proportion. When the additional pro¬ 
duce is raised in the vicinity of navigable 
rivers, it may possibly owe its existence 
to the increased demands of the popula¬ 
tion of the towns. Vet, notwithstanding 
this larger supply, the demand has not 
only not remained stationary, but, to the 
best of my recollection, every species of 
agricultural produce has risen in price, 
in the ratio of three to two. Taking 
wealtli and numbers together, the power 
of consumption has probably increased 
one-third in many parts of Bengal since 
the date of the permanent settlement. 
The Zemindars have acquired great 
wealth, as their subscriptions to the 
public loans testify; and the general 
features of the great tnass, —the Hyots, 
—are very different from what they 
were at that period. There are now, of 
course, as there always will be in evexy 
country not under-peopled, vast num¬ 
bers who merely exist; a state of things 
for which, even as it manifests itself in 
England, no remedy has been yet sug- 
getted ^yond that which every man 
must apply for himself,—personal fru¬ 
gality, and forbearance with regard to 


marriage. But many cultirators of the 
soil have certainly raided themselves 
from the dead level which the whole 
class formerly occupied; many, to my 
knowledge, have embarked capital in 
agricultural speculations: and many more 
follow the routine of their forefathers in 
improved and easy circumstances. In 
the mean time, the continued activity 6f 
those who possess the means, from local 
advantages, of taking in new land, de¬ 
monstrates that demand is pressing close¬ 
ly on the supply. It remains for Mr* 
Rickards, who assumes, with his usual 
inconsequential ‘ therefore,* that the 
Ryots are ‘ starving,* to account for 
tlie obstinacy with which that class, to 
wliich i|uc^ speculations are in a great 
measure confined, persist in raising ad¬ 
ditional crops, when they find so had a 
morket for the grain which tliey already 
grow.*’ 

Quoth the city merchant: “ If there 
be extended cultivation, it originates 
from the vast increase of the external 
trade of Bengal since 1813; and, con¬ 
sequently, of the natural productions 
of the country to supply foreign de¬ 
mand.** Well uttered, Sir Oracle: this 
argumentative quip may do very well 
for your Millite friends and Maccul- 
lochite moles, but men of sense like 
Mr. Mangles turn up their noses at 
such a kind of reasoning. Whatever 
may have been the benefits of free frade 
to India, it is too monstrous a crammer 
to tell us that all improvement in India 
has been produced from that source. 
“ Does Mr. Rickards,** asks Mr, Man¬ 
gles in his own quiet way, believe 
that the first axe was laid to the forests 
in 1814, and that no jungles had va¬ 
nished up to that date ?** Alas! there 
is no veteran destroyer of bogs and 
tigers who would not assure him with 
a sigh, that thousands upon thousands 
of acres had been reclaimed before the 
pervading intluence of free trade was 
felt at all. 

* In Backergunge, such had been 
the progress’wf cultivation, that the po¬ 
lice-stations, which, toward the end of 
the centuxy, stood at about three miles 
from the edge of the great Sunderbun 
jungle, — which stretches to the sea¬ 
shore,— were, in 1810, separated from 
it by a clear space of thirteen miles in 
widtfh.** I can report to a like effect^ 
on the estates bounded by the western 
edge of the same forest. Though 1 saw 
them at a later period, 1 had means of 
ascertaining the dates of the sevenl 
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annexfttiomWliiic}) th«y hadprogi«suv<>ly 
acquired fVom the waste, and I can safely 
say that the iaereased ratio of cultivation 
sinoe 1814 was acsroely perceptible.’* 

Pessimism, says Mr. Manjfles, is 
the grand dogma of the radical v^riters 
on &dia. They seem to be hounded 
by the genius of bile in tlie shape of 
the deaws head and bloody bones of 
an Indian. This is the bugaboo that 
frightens these gentry in their sleeping 
and waking dreams, vuitil they rave 
abmu India being the most unfortu¬ 
nate country that ever existed on the 
fitce of the earth. Every man in au¬ 
thority there is, in their estimation, a 
scoundrel,—every man who <ias go¬ 
verned the country has misdirected the 
reins of government. The Company 
have been the most iniquitous of mas¬ 
ters—tlie natives, God’s image trodden 
under foot by the impious feet of hea¬ 
thenish Englishmen. Tliey have ima¬ 
gined that, “ except within the narrow 
limits to which the jurisdiction of the 
kill’s courts is confined, justice and 
fiscal moderation have found no place 
of rest for the soles of their feet. Be¬ 
yond those happy precincts,—where 
lions and lambs, enjoying sweet repose 
togedier, are typified by baboons and 
hungry attorneys, attended by their 
jMlttlls,—all is anarchy and rapine, 
the unrelenting gripe of the collector 
and the closed court of the judge.” 
“ Mr. Rickards’ pamphlets,” says Mr. 
Mangles, seem to be tlie w ork of a 
man perfectly persuaded of the accu¬ 
racy of his information and the cor¬ 
rectness of hii principles; but 1 think 
that, even when he argues upon those 
premises, he has as much misrepre¬ 
sented the real state of things as if he 
were to profess to write the Life of 
Cicero, and content himself with in¬ 
forming us that he was the vainest 
man and the worst poet of his day.” 

Mr. Crawfurd has alleged that colo¬ 
nisation is the talismanic word that is to 
cure all mischiefs in India* Mr.Rickards 
has not yet given us his nostrum for the 
administration of the East^ ht is to 
come forth in Part V.; and Part V. may 


be published some two^ or three yem 
hence,—for Mr. Rickards, it ap^rs, 
is not a ready penman, and his work 
creeps lazily through tM press, solene- 
thiug like the Yoric br^^i^eeled 
waggon creeping up I|ighgate Hill. 

In the mean time/* observes Mr* 
Mangles, “ thanks to this admixahls 
arrangement, all the virus oontained in 
the followin^passages, and in one hun¬ 
dred others to the same purport, is sink¬ 
ing quietly into tlie public mind. ' It is 
the East India Company, and their own 
servants, anned as tliey are with power, 
and instigated by jealousy, who have, 
from the earliest *^ 111 X 168 to the present 
hour, been involved in quarrel, disturb¬ 
ance, and w'ar, with the natives of India; 
and who, to guard their own privileges, 
ascribe to others the outrages and ms- 
orders of which they themselves have 
been most guilty.*—Page 81. * In this 
way, twenty-one millions sterling are 
annually drawn from the sweat and la¬ 
bour of an impovewdhed people, by as 
grindid^^ system of taxation as ever 
was inflicted on the human race,—a 
system, alas I in which we * look for 
judgment, but beliold oppression,—^for 
righteousness, hut behold a cry.*—These 
invectives are calculated to do their work 
with all who will be satisfied with meiy 
general declamation, backed by exparte 
•evidence, though Mr. Rickards* * Sug¬ 
gestions of Reform’ should never see the 
light, or be found, on publication, to re¬ 
semble Sir Boyle Rocbe’s celebrated 
amendment, which made matters worse. 
But the order in which Mr. Rickards 
has arranged his attacks may be regarded 
as a fair illustration of the manner in 
which the war has been carried on 
against the government of British India. 
Errors and oversights have been osten¬ 
tatiously blazoned, whilst every indica¬ 
tion of a desire to improve the condition 
of the people,—and such are to be found 
in every page of public Indian corre¬ 
spondence,*—has been passed over un¬ 
noticed. The evils which are unquest¬ 
ionably involved in our system of govern¬ 
ment, and which must exist as a compo¬ 
nent part of all human institutions, have 
been exclusively dwelt upon, but the 
good which has been exacted, and the 
difficulties against which the ruling power 
has unceasingly struggled, and which it 


* “ ‘ It is amusing to observe how unceremoniously our Indian reformers appro¬ 
priate to their own use the labourc of the public functionaries. Half the desmpf 
ttons given of the miseries prevaRing under the Bengal government are taken 
verbatim from the despatches ; yet it never seems to occur to these borrowers tbat 
the officers who were so eager to write, the government who was ready to receive 
frote its own servants such unfiattering communications, could not pzobeMy be idto* 

f eUier wanting in efforts to correct the evils which they themselves recorded.* ”— 
fr. T. C. RoberlMTit p. 28. 
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hMkiQot uttflr^qiteAtlf OToriBoma, »ie care- 
fully li«pt out of flight. There is much 
taUi;about the rotteitnesa and insufficiency 
of present system, and Sir Hyde East 
ifl quoted, to prove that * it cannot go 
ou;' W little or nothing is said with 
regfurd to any oonJdstent and intelligible 
plan for the correction of evils which all 
agree tciKdeprecate ; still less is any model 
laid before the public, by which they 
might form their opinion the edifice 
that our political architects propose to 
erect in the room of the building which 
they are so euger to demolish. Till Mr. 
Rickards' Piurt V. appear, — till Mr. 
Crawfurd propose some expedient more 
definite than the mere application of his 
great panacea, 1 must be allowed to ques¬ 
tion the ability of our reformers to carry 
such a gigantic scheme into execution, 
to the benefit of India at least; and, in 
common with all tliose who wish well to 
that country, I regret to perceive that 
the overweening confidence of those 
writers in their own capacities as master- 
builders, and tlie coMempt which tljey 
habitually manifest for all who* not 
belong to the same lodge of craftsmen, 
thoroughly indispose them to coalesce 
with a large body of those most deeply 
interested in the subject, and content 
themselves with such moderate and pruc- 
ticfll additions, improvements, and re¬ 
pairs, as experience has shewn to be ne¬ 
cessary, or altered circumstances would 
seem to demand." 

The pessimists, while searclung after 
minute cracks and flaws in the Indian 
administration, overlook of course every 
thing that is great or noble. These are 
out of their province : their task is not 
to admire, but to find fault. Accord¬ 
ingly, and with a proper spirit, they 
overlook the magnificence of that em¬ 
pire, which within fifty years has baen 
made to occupy above ten times the 
surface of the British islands—they 
speak not of the subjugated Mabmtaus, 
or llie annihilation of the Pindarries — 
they say not a syllable of the peaceful¬ 
ness of every region of India, and how 
the husbandman of the north-western 
country can reap his harvest without 
aid of Ameer Khan, and his thirty 
thousand horsemen—they pass in si¬ 
lence the reclamation of deserts and 
interminable forests, of equalised laws, 
of the glory gained at Bburtpore, of 
the conquests in the Birman empire, of 
civilisation increased, and human hap¬ 
piness improved- But we have mo'St 
minute details of how 'some unhappy 
salt manufacturers aie annu^y de¬ 
voured by tigers—how sugar is made 
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^ a progress, denominated by- Mr. 
(Jrawfiird “ barbarous child's pfay^^— 
how the courts of civil judicature are 
sluggish ki the disposal of suits—hov 
the permanent settlement has not re¬ 
stored to their estates the beggared 
Zemindars of 1790—^and how the local 
goveniment, in order to remit money 
home, chooses to purchase indigo in 
the qisen market, rather than bills of 
Mr. Crawfurd's friends, the agents. 

“ I’hifl charge is seriously brought 
forward by Mr. Crawfurd as an iustaiflce 
of * the usual interference of the Com- 
j)aiiy' with tlie private trade, t^e whole 
passage ref erring to (he planters. Those 
gentlemen tqust certainly groan most 
bitterly ^ver the intrusion of a great 
purchaser into the market, as they can¬ 
not but fool that they should dispose of 
their indigo on mucli more favourable 
terms, if the agents were left to Settle 
the pficos snugly among themselvos, 
witliout a competitor, as they do the 
nites of interest. Mr. Crawfurd’s zeirt 
Ibr his employers has rkther outrun bis 
discretion in this instance. Does he 
not think it better, on tlie whole, that 
the gtower should gel a high price, than 
that the go-hetween should gain a high 
profit V* 

Mr. Mangles next examines the state 
of aflairs previously to tlie permanent 
settlement, and gives the history,||jr 
concise, yet clear terms, of that c^- 
brated measure. Into this we cannot 
enter, though we earnestly recommend 
it to general attention. 

Few ]>rohahly will he found to ad¬ 
vocate a settlement with the actual cul¬ 
tivators of the .soil, which^' could only 
have tended to render the revenue inse¬ 
cure, to reduce the whole agricultural 
population to one dead level, and to 
entail upon the country in perpetuity an 
army of native tax-gatherers. Many, it 
may he said most, of the ZemindarB, 
were confessedly ill-qualified to become 
landlords, or, indeed, to fill any situa¬ 
tions in which wealth was to be obtained 
at tho trifling sacrifice of justice and bu- 
jiianitj. But vJliere was Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to find better men; where, setting 
their claidls fiside, and without reference 
to the hold which some of the Zemindars 
undoubtedly possessed upon the affec¬ 
tions or habits of the peasantry,—where 
could find other and less vitiated 
matori&lfl for ih^ construction of a class 
of landholders 1 It is a mighty simplo 
process to call the Zemindars humnamet, 
and to roil at them as' proverbial through¬ 
out India as oppressors and extortioners 
but Lord Cornwallis knew well that thw 
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faults ai^d rices , were those which cen* 
turies of slarer^^ co-operating, as re^rds 
ihe great majority, wi^ the demoralising 
efiects of a loo^t wretched and impure 
Aiperatition, had branded so deeply into 
the national character as to leave no 
C^s of persons, and scarcely anv indi¬ 
viduals, exempt from their influence. 
Mr* Bickards allows that * the intention 
of the Zemindary settlement was un¬ 
doubtedly good, and the principle of 
establishing a respectable and wealthy 
class of landholders throughout the 
country w'as worthy of Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis s humanity ;* but he no wdiere points 
out, nor even hints, from what quarter or 
rank in Society a body of men were to he 
selected for that purpose, untarnished 
by the ‘ ignorance, rapacity, fj^llusions, 
oppressions, and abuses of all kinds,** 
for which the Zemindars w'ore so emi¬ 
nently distinguished. But this is the 
mdnuer in which Mr. Rickards invariably 
argues. While he vilifies every, thing 
that has been done, he never condescends 
to point out an alternative, still less does 
lie stoop from the even tenour of his lofty 
to inquire what materials and op¬ 
portunities tlie builder whose labours he 
criticises possessed for the construction 
of a more faultless fabric. He would 
have discovered, witli the penetration of 
a shipwiiglit, that Robinson Crusoe's 
boat was ugly in the extreme, and almost 
as barbarous as our Indian system of 
tft^tion; but it never would have oc- 
c^&ed to him to make any adowaiices 
for the unsuitable nature of the timber, 
the deficiency of tools, or the circum¬ 
stances under which the work was car¬ 
ried on. To the eyes of Smelfungus 
the pantheon was * nothing but a huge 
cockpitand Mr. Rickards sees nothing 
in our Indiafl administration hut mistakes 
and mismanagement.** 


Mr. Mangles adduces sufiitneot evi* 
dence^ in the shape of extracts horn 
the Report of Mr. Hugh Ckristian 
(dated Nov. 1827)9 ^0 succes¬ 
sively in charge of the coUectoiships 
of Ferruckabad, Allahabad, Morada- 
bad, Bareilly, Gorruokpore, Agra, and 
Cawnpore, and who, during a service 
of more than twenty years, had formed 
several ver/ extensive settlements,—of 
the difficulties under which revenue 
officers labour in regard to the rights 
and privileges of the cultivators of the 
soil. This being the case now, how 
much the more was it with Lord Corn¬ 
wallis 1 

“ Every man/* says Mr. Mangles, 
** who has been personally engaged in 
inquiries of tlie nature in question, knows 
well that nothing short of a Mofussil 
fiottlement, field by field, and the formal 
record of a Ryotw^ar-Jummabundy will 
suffice to secure each party from the 
aggr assio ns of the^other; for the Ryots 
are j ustas prompt to withhold theirrents, 
when opportunity offers, as the Zemindars 
to enhance their demands, when the turn 
is in their favour, notwithstanding tliat 
the latter are so notorious throughout 
India as plunderers and oppressors.** 

Mr. Rickards, however, does not see 
the difficulties under which Lord Corn¬ 
wallis laboured, or, seeing them, will 
not make his lordship any allowance 
on their score. He is of that most 
virtuous and wisdom-working order 
wlio defile all things great or good 
by their censure, o/ler the success or 
failure of those things has been tested 
by consequences, lake the juggling 
personage of the poet— 


“ Who neVor spake before, 

But cries, ' I warn’d thee !* when the deed is o’er.*’ 


Truly, this is a prudential method 
of shewing one’s wisdom, and capable 
of attainment by the world at large; 
therefore let not Mr. Rickards count 
upon his sagacity, asplacing him above 
ordinary cut of Ui^A, because we 
can assure him he has not been pre¬ 
destined to set the ThameS on fire. 
Let the reader listen to what Mr- 
Mangles has to say against the Indian 
.reformer: 

** The fallacy, however, which has 
been an ignis fatuus to Mr. Rickards 


throughout his remarks upon the finan¬ 
cial experiment of 1790, is this: he has 
accumulated all the evils to which all the 
classes of the agricultural population in 
India are subject, "-from the extent of 
tlie demands of the state, as well as from 
the nature of thoir reciprocal conduct,— 
and laid them en masse on the shoulders 
of the permanent settlement. For many, 
for most of those evils, Lord Cornwallis’s 
measure is no more responsible than the 
physician for the malady which he is 
unablo to cure. That so much misery 
should have b^n perpetuated tn despite 
of the most benevolent intentions, and 


* ** It must be remembered that there were no traces of Maliks, or village 
2«miiidara, in Bengal Proper ^ and they were found but partially in Behar.” 
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the most honest exertions, is deeply to 
he refitted; but, looking hack at the 
coadinon of erery class connected 
the- so% —"f^om the highest Zemindar to 
the meanest cultivator,—at any dat^ 
previously to 178^ it is grossly unjust 
to regard the peimanent settlement as 
the instruments cause of evils which 
were in intense operation ages before 
thut plan was first suggested, and which 
certainly would not hate been less ex¬ 
tensive and deplorable at the present day, 
if it bad never been carried into execu¬ 
tion. With the machinery available, no 
more could have been done for the pro¬ 
tection of the peasantry^under any other 
system; and, however paradoxical it may 
sound, I believe that no plan could have 
been devised which would have pre¬ 
vented a large proportion of those land¬ 
holders, who are represented as the vic¬ 
tims of the permanent settlement, from 
ruining themselves. There is no lack 
of documents to prove what tlie state of 
the country was at time when the 
Company acquired possession^ tlie 
Duwanriy, and matters seem to have 
changed in no respect for the better, 
between that date and 1789.* I do not 
speak of these matters lightly, for 1 sin¬ 
cerely lament that the elements of suffer¬ 
ing were too deeply seated in the general 
disorganisation of society to be afiected 
by any mere ordinance of the ruling 
power; but, surely, if Lord Cornwallis’s 
recognition of the immunities of the cul¬ 
tivators produced no good efiect, because 
it could not be followed up by any prac¬ 
tical measures, it at least placed the llyot 
in no worse predicament than that in 
which he previously stood. Mr. Chris¬ 
tian’s observations above (juoted refer to 
a part of tho country not permiuiently 
settled, and even to a period before our 
possession, yet he spdaks of the Ryots 
being left * entirely at the disposs^ of 
the large land proprietors,’ of tlieir being 
* frequently driven off their lands by the 
Zemindars,’ and states, that ' bothstho 
resident and non-resident Ryots were, 
in fact, tenants at will.’ ]\ir. Becher 
writes, in 1769, that * there is no fixed 
hustaibood (valuation of tlie land from 
actual survey) by which they (the Au- 
mils) are to collect, nor any likelihood 
of complaint, till tlie poor Ryot is really 


driven to necessity, by having mord de* 
manded of him than be can possibly piiy/ 
1 may add, that all those who have seen 
any &ing of the general condition of thg 
peasantry in native states, know, that it 
18 in no respect to be envied by the most 
depressed Kyot, under the permanent 
settlement.t Do not let me be misun¬ 
derstood : I earnestly wish that it had 
been found possible to provide for the 
security and well-doing of every culti¬ 
vator of a beogab of land ; but, as things 
stand elsewhere, as things stood pre¬ 
viously, it is most unfair, and veryj^n- 
worthy of * an acute and intelligent ob¬ 
server,’ *to describe tht^ system as trans¬ 
ferring tlie miserable Ryots, like so many 
herds of <jpttle,into the hands and bond¬ 
age of a class of persons, proverbial 
throughout India as oppressors and ex¬ 
tortioners,’ viz. the Zemindars. This is, 
doubtless, a caricature ; but, if the Ryots 
be ‘ transferred like herds of cattle’ now, 
they ^ere equally liable to be goaded 
and driven before ‘ the ssystem’ was de¬ 
vised; and can be just as efficiently 
protected in'tbe lower provinces at the 
jiresent day, as in those districts bey^d 
tho pale of Lord Cornwallis’s arrafi^- 
ment. I speak from actual acquaintance 
with cases in which the peasantry have 
been effectually rescued from oppression, 
but this object can be only insured by 
tlie personal exertions of an English 
functionary, upon the estate which the 
Ryots cultivate, and by minutely ascer¬ 
taining and recording the rights of every 
individual. How slow tliese operations 
must be, und how vast the field, — for 
there are millions of cultivators,—must 
be self-evident.” 

And again is Mr. Rickards wofully 

mistaken— 

“ ‘ It appears,’ ho says, ‘ that in the 
year 1799 alone, that is, ten years after 
tlie introduction of tlie permanent set- 
tleraont, estates were sold in every pro¬ 
vince, the Jumma (the annual demand 
of government,) of which amounted to 
777,967 rupees, (nearly 78,OOOZ.) and 
only fetched at the sales 654,215 rupees,’ 
or nearly 65,5001.—Page 596. Again, 
* it is stated^ that in ten years fVOm 
1796, lands were sold in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, jind Benares, on account of 


* ** See Mr. Francis’s Minute of the 22d January, 1776, passim : e* g* ‘ Whe¬ 
ther it be owing to excessive impositions, to any unequal distribution, or to an 
injudicious mode of collection, or to the united operation of those causes, it is 
notorious that the country is impoverished, and, in a gi^at degree, depopulated.’ 
* Tlie ancient estahlishments were overthrown, great nuTniers ofike Zemindars were 
dispossessed and reduced to beggary, and the greater part of the wealthy families, and 
people of reputation and ability in businessj cut off, or brought ta ruin,* ” 

t “ ‘ Exaction of revenue is now, I presume, and perhaps always was, the most 
prevailing crime throughout the country. If m probably an evil necessarily attending 
the civil state tf the Ryots,*—Sir II, Strachey, btk Report f 
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rAvemie uretirs. the eetoftBiMBt on 
whieh amounted to 13;175,6^ rupees, 
(t,217,50tU,) 'Mxki; nearly one-half tlie ^ 
fr^e essesBrnent of the lower provinceB, 
Whilst tile produce of the Bales was only 
10,855,537 rupees,* (1,085,500.) * At 
this timey therefore, the value of the fee- 
simple of these lands was not equ^ to 
one year's amount of the assessment or 
tax;*—-pB^e 574- Tliere are other pas- 
eaj^ea to the same purport. 

“ Now, in page 360 of his pamjdilet, 
Mr. Rickards calculates the Zemindars' 
ahare, according to different data, nt 6 per 
'Cent. 54 por cent, or j'er cent, of tlie 
whole produce. Ho adds, (and let him 
take thd full benefit of it,) ‘ 'I'hese, how¬ 
ever, uve fanciful rates, and ser^e to mis¬ 
lead ; itwouldbe more correct ta say, that 
there is not a single instance of a Ze- 
mitidary, in which these proportions are 
pj^cticnlly observed, or can be enforced.* 

" I believe that it is so; hut yet it 
aeenia to roe that there is a vhst dif¬ 
ference betweafi the vtdue of wliat 
English ^vriters and readers generally 
imMy and understand by the \fee-simple* 
of’lends, and’^thai of an interest in the 
same property, varying, in theory at 
least, between 4J and 6 per cent of the 
whole produce. Mr. Rickards cannot 
hut know, that the purchasers of the 
estates in question only bought the 
light of collecting the rent from the cul¬ 
tivators, and appropriating the difference 
between the sum so collected and the 
amount of the government demand. He 
states, himself, that, according to the 
principle of tiie permanent settlement, 
the Zemindar was only entitled to one- 
tenth or one-eleventh of the rent paid 
by the Ryot; but, supposing that he 
got one-seventh, (and the higher you 
raise his sliare, the more improbable do 
you render it that the defaulter was 
driven into balance by mere insufficiency 
of as-sets,) it is quite clear that the 
thing purchased was only that lien.. 
Mr. Rickards is, therefore, in this di-^ 
lemma: if the difference between the 
rent paid by the Ryots and the demands 
of government were cousiderahle, the 
defaulter had no reason to complain of 
the severity of the assessment; if it 
were small, an annual income, in one 
case, of7500/., in the other, of J21,750h, 
were not severally badly sold at 65,500/. 
and t,085,600/., as far as the interests of 
the defaulters were involved; whilst the 


sums hid, at open auction, for the rights 
of those defaidters, prove, that the pur¬ 
chasers at leaet were not quite of Mr. 
Rickards* opinion with regard to their 
Worthlessness. 

*' It is but justice £0 Mr* Rickards to 
admit, that the lands Vhich were sold in 
181^, in Tirhoot, Shahabad, Burdwan, 
and Nuddea, * and did not yield a suf¬ 
ficient sum^to discharge the arrears of 
government,* nffike decidedly for his 
case. But it were vain to expect that a 
measure of such magnitude could have 
been carried into execution without 
errors, and some few e8tr*es were, 
doubtless, over-assessed. But it should 
also be recorded, as a weight in the 
other scale, that some property which 
was sold in Shahabad, subject to a fixtd 
pHjTnciit of 70,917 rupees, yielded, at 
tlie sale, 675,295 ru}>eos ;* anS tliat other 
estates in Behar and Benares, assessed 
at 22,156 rupees, sold for 376,125 
rupees.—Pages 370-1. I may add, that 
during the time officiated as com- 
iiii3^ 'io|ier in tlie Suuderbuns, I sold 
exactly six estates for the realisation of 
arrears of public revenue. The average 
proceeds of sale were thirty-six times 
the amount of the annual Jumma under 
the permanent settlement; and they 
were, probably, by no means the most 
profitable estates in the district. It is 
evident, that property of that value could 
not have been sold from inability to 
satisfy the demands of the state. One 
was brought to sale on account of dis¬ 
putes among the co-partners; and the 
other proprietors, I was told, fell pur¬ 
posely in arrears, because a public sale 
of that description, giving the best title, 
ensuies the best price.” 

Mr. Mangles then proceeds in this 
manner— 

t Since” writing the above, ** I have 
referred to the authority upon which 
Mr. Rickards founds his principal ar- 
guiient in invalidation of uie beneficial 
effects of the permanent settlement, as 
manifested in the incroased extent of 
cultivation. To avoid the possibility of 
misconstruction, I give the original text 
and the paraphrase, that my readers may 
judge of the degree of fidelity with 
which Mr. Rickards reports the senti¬ 
ments of Indian statesmen. 

" ‘ But, in Bengal, of late years, and 
in the ceded and conquered provinces, 


* ** There surely muM be somei mistake in this case, as stated by Mr. Rickards. 
It seems very improbaftde that property originally assessed at R. 75,687, but 
pelding only an average revenue of R. 66,332, (or falling annually short 
K. 9,355,) should fetch such a sum as K, 675,295, when put up, under the con¬ 
dition of paying R. 70,917, or R. 4,585 more than had ever been realised from it 
before. <>7,500/. is a great sum of money to give fw the privilege of making good 
an annual deficiency of 460/. 
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V'tttt tvftcta of lend have been discovered 
to be secretly held by indiriduale, of 
which nothing was known at the forma* 
tionofthe permanent settlement. These, 
in late reports, are called Toufer, or Ton* 
feer, meauinff increase, or excess,— that 
is, land held and cultivated by indivi¬ 
duals unknown to the assessors, or frau¬ 
dulently excluded from the Canoongoes’ 
and Putwarees’ Hesters. In the be¬ 
fore-quoted Minhte of Lord Moira, on 
the revenue administration in Bengal, 
t21st September, 1815, there is a cir¬ 
cumstantial account of these Toufer, or 
Toufeer, lands, the extent of which, he 
says, is incalculable; extensive tracts 
being daily discovered, even to whole 
villages, unknown to, or omitted from, 
the village records. Lord Moira, there^ 
foi'i, does not cojisider the supposed im- 
provement in Bengal to be at all dependent 
on the permanency rfour settlements, but 
to have /arisen as much^rom the discovery 
of Toufer land, as Jvom wastes since 
cultivated, — A'l^, Rickards, pages 593-1. 

** Lord Moira's Minute, Pai''3g^aplT 68. 

' The presumed inaccuracy of all tlie 
Rackbas, from which the records of the 
extent of land in cultivation are drawn 
up, leaves me without the means of 
declaring, with any confidence, to what 
extent cultivation has extended since 
that period.* The general opinion cer^ 
tainly is, that it has extended greatly; and 
what I have witJiessed leads me to think the 
belief well founded. The collector of 
Bundlecund, indeed, reports the extent 
of land in cultivation, at the present 
time, to exceed, in a ratio considerably 
beyond one-third, the extent in cul¬ 
tivation in the year 1307-8 ; but he 
acknowledges be has no reason to be¬ 
lieve tbe statements of either period 
accurate; and the excess arises possibly as 
much from Toufer land, since^discovered 
and annexed, as fromjwaste since culti¬ 
vated,' —Rev. Selections, page 413. 

** Throughout the Minute i> question, 
Lord Moira does not say one word from 
which Mr. Rickards’ inference of his 
opinion can legitimately be deduced. 
The paragraph given above, part of 
which Mr. Rickards quotes almost ver¬ 
batim, refers exclusively to the district 
of Bundlecund, which is beyond the 
limits to which the permanent settle¬ 
ment extended. Where his lordship 
doM menliod Bengal, (which is only, 1 
think, in the 62nd paragraph, and inci¬ 
dentally, for the Minute is devoted to 


l^e revenue of the distnets atill an'* 
settled,) he speaks of Toufeer lend, and 
land lately brought into cultivatioa, as 
identical li but he no where mentions 
the ' supposed improvement in l^gal/- 
as arising either from the one source or 
the other. He expresses, indeed, no 
opinion whatever on the subject, and 
even uses tbe word ' possibly/ to qua¬ 
lify his sentiments with regard to Bund- 
lecuud; but our Indian reformers know 
no such vocable. 

** 1 believe that 1 need make no further 
remarks upon the tone and temper in 
which'Mr. Rickards’ diatribe upon the 
permanent settlement is written; nor 
weary myself and my roadbrs by pointing 
out any more of the thousand said one 
misconceptions,—some absolute, some of 
degree,'—'into which he has fallen. He 
who will always look at actions and 
their consequences through a j^aundiced 
medium, must often fall into error: he 
4hat forms his estimate of measures, 
with systematic disregard of the re¬ 
lations in which they stand, and the 
nature of co-existent circumstances, can 
never, but by accident, be 

So much for Mr. Rickards. Now" 
for Mr. Crawfurd’s Free Trade and 
Colo7iisation of India; though we fear 
we have left ourselves small space for 
the task. And first— 

** It would he vain to attempt to trace 
all the evil consequences which arise out 
of this prohibition of Englishmen to in¬ 
vest their property in the soil; hut there 
is one of a very striking and comprehen¬ 
sive character to which we shall allude. 
Tlie interest of money in the commercial 
towns, where English law exists, is cer¬ 
tainly in no case obove one-half of what 
it is in the provinces, where the enact¬ 
ment and the execution of the law is left 
to the East India Company. This, how¬ 
ever, is not all: British subjects beyond 
the limits of the towns in question, being 
prohibited from investing their capi¬ 
tal in the soil, can receive no securW 
upon lands or tenements, and the lands 
and tenements of tbe protected towns are 
far too small in value to afford security 
for anyjconsiderable portion of the avidl- 
able capital of India. Tbe effects of this 
ax^ striking and monstrous. There is no 
lending of money on the security of real 
property, and the public funds neces¬ 
sarily become the only certain invest¬ 
ment. *While the profits of stock are 
• much larger in India than in England. 


* ** Not the period of the permanent settlement, he it remarked, but the date of 
a foregoing temporary settlement of the western provinces.” 

t ** * Lands mtely brought into cultivation in the Sunderbuns, though notoriously 
toufeer,’ &c.—See paragraph 4, in which Lord Moira disclaims the intention of 
treating on the lower provinces. 
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the local government in indie is, not¬ 
withstanding, always able to raise money 
at an interest very little liigher than the 
government of the crown iii England, at 
a mottfcnt that private merchants, even 
of the highest oeredit, will have to pay 
half as nmch mwe; and often double as 
much. DuXing ihe Burmese war, the 
East India Company borrowed money at 
five per cent, while the most respectable 
merchants and agents in Calcutta were 
paying ten. The East India Company, 
111 short, as here exhibited, has taken 
advantage of its own wrong. It com¬ 
mands ^ money market by a law of its 
own enacting, an obvious encouragement 
to u'asteful add profligate expenditure. 
The capital which would naturally go 
to improve the agriculture and coihm^rce 
of the country is thus unjustifiably drawn 
off* to the public treasury,” 

It is something new to hear one of 
the free trade gentry talking of 
man or body of men commanding a 
market, when, as tlieir doctrine goes, 
every article mxist iind its level, and 
mone^ with every dung else. If the 
security oflffered by the East India Com¬ 
pany is better than that in the posses¬ 
sion of any one else, of course the East 
India Company will borrow money at 
a proportionally smaller interest. Bri¬ 
tish subjects are not allowed to hold 
land beyond the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts: when, therefore, they 
wish to borrow money, they give un¬ 
satisfactory securities and extravagant 
interest. But as British subjects are 
not allowed to purchase laud, and, 
consequently, must have their capital 
by them, how come they to be bor¬ 
rowers ? Our opponents may answer, 
the British subjects employ their ready 
money in commerce. But, even though 
they were authorised to hold land, 
would that commerce be abandoned ? 
“ Is it then V* asks Mr. Mangles, tiiat 
the agents of Calcutta require accom¬ 
modation beyond their capital?” Cer¬ 
tainly. If there be such a desire for 
real investments, it may, doubtless, be 


supposed, that in eveiyprivileged circle 
n<il a s|»ot could be ofllcTed umoot its 
ho^ ofrompetitors for possession. Mr. 
Cra'^urd himself contradicts &is tma 
elusion ; ** for,’’ says he, p. 50, ^ 

Indians are the holders of Al the native 
buildings in Calcutta, of all the public 
markets, and of the majority of houses 
built by or for Europeans” 11 and to 
these investments are drawn by 
insecurity of investment every where 
else! 11 

** What a scene, then,” eaya Mr« 
Mangles, “ must Calcutta present, wh^i 
landed property is advertised for sale, 
from the antagonism of two such mighty 
principles of action \ The nadve, ruling 
from dbe interior of the country with the 
proceeds of the property which he has 
got rid of at any loss, that he may shake 
the dust off his feet against the judges 
and collectors of the Company, and eetUe 
himself, with all that belongs to him, 
under the protection of tl^e attorneys of 
‘ Tadmoi^^^eeting at the auction with 
tlie British subject, wdiose moneys is 
rusting for the want of investment, and 
who is eager to secure the greatest pos¬ 
sible <iuaiitity of * the land^s and tene¬ 
ments of the protected town !* The value 
of real property so coveted must be raised 
beyond all measure. Alas! that this 
reasouable dcductiou should not be home 
out by facts. There is no such scramble 
as might bo supposed; and the value of 
lands and tenements iu Calcutta is regu* 
liited as in England, partly, indeed, by 
the variation of population, native or 
European, and the demand with respect 
to hire, but principally by the market 
j)rice of govermnent paper.The mer¬ 
chants and ageuts of Calcutta do not 
generally hold real property, except as 
the representatives of absentees, because, 
ns I havf^ said, their capital is much 
more beneficially employed ; and natives 
hold a far larger share of it than English¬ 
men, beclhiso the aggregate disposable 
capital of the former persons exceeds 
that of the latter, in a ratio almost in¬ 
calculable.” 

Mr. Mangles* whole line of ob^ 


* ** It mey be as well to mentionfhere, with reference to the statement made, by 
Mr, Crawfurd, in page 50 of his pamphlet, tliat dwelling-houses, situated near Cal¬ 
cutta, but within the * vast desert of despotic misrule and insecurity,’ least, 

as near a proportion in value to the houses placed in tlie fashionable or mercan|W 
parts of the town, within the jurisdiction of the Hu|)reine court, as villas at Hampstead 
or Wimbledc^ to the mansions >df Grosv^or Square, or the counting-houses of the 
city. 1 take the same oppoffdnity of assuring Mr. Crawfurd, that he has been 
misled by those who informed him that real property in the provinces is not Worth 
five years’ purchase. The possession of land is coveted in India, as elsewhere, from 
other motives besides a mere calculation of principal and interest; it gives consi¬ 
deration, and nine out of ten of the wealthier native gentl^neu of Calcutta hold 
extensive property in the provinces.” 
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aervations 0 |a this subject deserves 4he 
greatest possifal<» attention from every 
unbiassed zuan.* 

I should not, of course,” observes 

Mangles, ** advocate the free ad¬ 
mission of British subjects into India, 
did 1 not a'gree in opinion with Mr.- 
Crawfurd, that * we have nothing what¬ 
ever to fear from its native inhabitants ’ 
in any form approaching to revolution.” 

Much as we rApect this gentleman’s 
views, we differ from him, in tolo^ on 
this point. That tli'ere would be revo¬ 
lution is in the natural order of tilings. 
But, even if India were to gain its in¬ 
dependence, our purposes would be 
answered, as long as we possessed a 
fleet and were masters at sea. All 
colonies have eventually ended in in¬ 
dependence:—we do not think that 
the independence of British India would 
work us annoyance, but rather good— 

THE TUINO, HOWEVER, IS IMPRAC¬ 
TICABLE. % ^ 

“ I have used,” ohserveb^ l?fr. iilan- 
gles, ** tlie word ' colonisation’ through¬ 
out these remarks, because it is familiar 
to every one who has attended to tlie 
late discussions of subjects counecied 
with British India, and because I wished 
te avoid the imputation of quaintness. 
But it is nevertheless a term very inap¬ 
propriate ; for, in spite of all the pains 


that Mr. Crawfurd haa takea to collate 
instaacea, and to shew how Well Eu¬ 
ropeans ^rive in the West Indies and 
South America, he never will be able to 
subvert stubborn facts by a merA array 
of frnciful analogies, which cannot bear 
even the most superficial examination. 
Tropical countries equidistant from the 
line may be as different in climate as 
Englafid and Labrador, which lie under 
the same parallel of latitude. Java is 
much cooler than Madras or Calcutta, 
and tliore is no part of Southern India 
where the heat is so excessive as in the 
Persian Gulf, which is very^onsider- 
ably to the northward of Bombay. It 
may be added, that Denhum or Clapper- 
ton found the water-bags frozen,, at day 
ligjft, in the interior of Africa, within a 
few degrees of the equator ; and that 
(’ttlcutta, Ava, and Canton, which are 
almost in the same latitude, are very far 
from having common climates.' But if 
j^ature seem capricious in ttiis respect, 
we have still less certain knowledge of 
the laws by which the comparative salu¬ 
brity of situations is determined. We 
cannot tell why the ensteiu coast of 
Africa should be more unhealthy than 
the opposite shore of South America; 
nor why the natives of Bengal should 
b<* a feeble and stunted race compared 
with tlie inhabitants of tlie coast of 
Malabar. In this respect experimoutal 
knowledge is the only sound philosophy. 


* ** But, in estimating the difficulties to which tho merchants and agents of 
Calcutta were reduced, at the period in question, reference must be made to events 
which narrowed the market in which they applied for accommodation, and, conse¬ 
quently, enhanced the tenns. The recent failure of two respectable houses had 
caused considerable panic among the native capitalists, who possess more delicate 
nerves, and less power of discrimination, than their European brethren; and there 
certainly were circumstances connected with one of those bankruptcies sufficient to 
justify any persons not so enamoured of the law of England as to love even its 
chastenings, in feeling some little indisposition to trust tbelr money again within 
the scope of its peculiar provisions, until tho smart of tlie late blow had somewhat 
subsided. 

“ A firm in Calcutta, having very extonsive indigo works in tho upper provinces, 
and receiving, as I have been informed, considenihle assistance from monied natives, 
in tlie form of loans or fixed deposits, became embarrassed, and was only prevented 
from immediate stoppage by the funds with which it was supplied, from time to 
time, by a more opulent house. But the parties making these advances secured 
themselves against all hazard of loss, by taking advantage of that provision of 
English law which gives to the holders of what, 1 believe, is called a bond in 
judgment, a claim, prior to tliat of all other creduors, for the full satisfaction of 
their demands. Having received this, au pis a//cr, they continued to prop the 
sinking firm, until one of the partners of th(f latter establishment, examining the 
books on his return to Calcutta from the interior, refused to lend his sanction to 
proceedings So delusive, and insisted upon the immediate and publiqdisclosdre of 
their insolvency. There were, at that time, no bankrupt laws in India, and the 
house that held the bond in judgment sweftt tlie whqlo property, to th^e exclusion of 
idl other claimants. Persons, properly authorised,'were despatched to the upper, 
provinces, and succeeded in attaching the factories in that quarter, before the native^ 
creditors on the spot had notice of what was passing at Calcutta. The whole trans¬ 
action was strictly legal, and afforded a beautiful exemplification of that * pei^tion 
of human* reason,’ which metes out to one creditor twenty shiHings, and to aikqther 
not the tithe of a farthing in the pound.” 
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•nd Uifl rap^ aggregatioa of the naznes 
of^l^ces Yvithta the tropicB where Eu- 
^peans hare eolosised will avail us 
XK)thing* For the qneation is not, whe¬ 
ther the Creole population increased 
rapidly in ^arhadoea 1 hut, whether the 
ohmate of India be congenial to Eu¬ 
ropean constitutions? We are not a 
whit farther advanced when w*e learn that 
the Spaoiarda of pure blood are very 
soon ‘ acclimated* in South America 
(which hM the finest tablcflands in the 
world, and where liver complaints are 
almost unknow'n), because tlie climate 
of that continent, tliough it be tropical, 
may not be at all similar, as regards its 
effects on the human irame more par¬ 
ticularly, to tJiat against which the 
colonists of British India w'ould ha>sj to 
contend.” 

Says Mr. Crawfurd, in India there 
are many cases of genuine Creoles 
serving in the army by the side of Eu¬ 
ropeans, without difference of strength, 
con^lexion, or coun^e. Answers 
Mr, Mangles, that he, during the whole 
of his residence in India, was never 
acquainted with any Creole, high or 
.low, of mature age; but he had seen, 
and Mr. Crawfurd must have seen, 
hundreds of Creole children sickly and 
suffering, through the injudicious fond¬ 
ness of parents, unable to reconcile 
themselves to the sacrifice of parting 
with them. Mr. Mangles further af¬ 
firms, that not one Creole child out of 
ten would attain the age of twenty; 
and that Mr. Crawfurd's theory is 
founded on the existence of a few 
drummer-boys in European regiments. 

“ In what ratio,” asks Mr. Mangles, 

do those Europeans who resort to 
India iif early manhood, in full health 
and vigour, survive a residence of twenty 
years in that country ? What sort of 
appearance do the Portuguese, the de¬ 
scendants of the earliest European set- 
tiers, present at this day ? And how far 
are the Mahommedans of Bengal I’roper 
upon a physical equality with those of 
the same race w'ho stopped short in 
Hindostan ; or the latter, againf equally 
robust with the descendants of common 
ancestors, the homebred natives of Cau- 
bul and Affghanistan ? When Mr. Craw¬ 
ford has answered tliese questions, and 
explained away the facts, with regard to 
the children of English parents, referred 
to in the foregoing paragraph, & a man- 
ner at all consistent with his views of 
* colonisation/ it may be necessary to 
go somewhat'deepesi into the subject. 

** But until these difiiculties he got 
rid of, and until it be explained why 


British settlers, under a more liberal 
system, should be less subject to nos¬ 
talgia than the merchants, agents,' and 
Indigo planters of the present day, or 
the officers of the government, I cannot 
admit the propriety of using the term 
‘ colonisation* to imply the.free resort of 
English men and capittil to India. 1 
believe, witli Mr. Robertson, that, as 
regards our tenure of that country, there 
are physical limits ■yhich we shall in 
vaiu attempt to pass. Mr. Crawfurd 
even is compelled to acknowledge, in 
one place, that ^tho colonisation of India 
is impracticable hut this momentary 
admission has no effect upon the general 
tenour of his arguments, for the very next 
page is devoted to tlm endeavour to 
prove the congeniality of tropical cli¬ 
mates to the European constitution. 
J'mglishmen mny settle in India; they 
may bring with tliem capital, iiiformu- 
tiou, and energy, calculated to improve 
. every branch of its commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and agriculture ; they may enrich 
at or<*e themselves, theintiiative country, 
and the in which they have taken 
up their residence ; and beyond even 
these benefits, they may co-operate, to 
a considerable extent, in tlie diffusion of 
education and moral intelligence among 
the native population; but tliere the 
connexion, there tlieir services will ter¬ 
minate. \'ery few will voluntarily lay 
tlieir hones in a land that is not tlieirs ; 
still fewer yviW have sufficient sternness 
of purpose to support tliem through the 
heart-hreukiug experiment of rearing 
their children in sucli a climate. If the 
children be sent in infancy to England, 
they will be bound to the country of 
their birth by no stronger ties than the 
original emigrants. ()f the few that 
may arrive at maturity in India, without 
an inteiiuedinte European education, 
nine-tenths will no more resemble En¬ 
glishmen* in character, feeUngs, and 
principles, than tlie De Souzas and 
De Sylvas of the present day, the com¬ 
patriots df the great Albuquerque. They 
w'ill be as degenerate in body as the 
wretched little oak which Bishop Heber 
remarked in the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta ; and, like the great majority of 
the old Spaniards in South Amerioa, 
whilst they retain nothing of the morals, 
manners, and attachments of the stock 
from which tliey sprung, they will su- 
pertidd to the pride and insolence of 
European descent, all the slothful and 
vicious habits of the people amongst 
whom they have been brought up.” 

The space we have run over is so 
extended, that we roust close ouv ob^ 
servations, although many other topics 
remain to be treated. But a future 
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opportunity must serve our purpose* 
Meanwhile^ and ere we conclude, we 
must say a few words on one or two 
other points. 

“ In India/’ says Mr. Mill, “ there is 
no moral character.” The people are 
litigious to a proverb. False acensa' 
tions, involving the mostatrocious crimes, 
were common to a degree almost incre¬ 
dible, whilst those leall^ ?»uilty of gross 
offences found no difficulty, but that of 
poverty, in procuring any number of 
witnesses to support dki alibi. Indeed, 
perjury was as miirketulde a commodity 
as rice or cotton clotli, wlnlst, at tbe 
same time, the Ufd of a human being 
was never balanced against a few rupees. 
Witness children murdered for tljo petty 
value of their personal ornaments ; and 
innocent men’s lives dolibeniteiy sworn 
away by police officers, for the sake of a 
character for activity. But I must refer 
my readers again to ampler pages than 


mine. 


gh these%vils have 
ence in the present day, still, by the 
activity and efficiency of the police, 
they have been, in the main, subdued. 


** Yet it haa generally suited those' 
who have professed to inform the 
public of the state of crime in ‘meir 
eastern empire, to revel in the”details of 
the 5th report, often, without the slight¬ 
est explanation that they are merely re¬ 
ferring to records of times which have 
long goqo by. What would they think 
of an author who founded his statements, 
witli regard to the police of London, on 
tbe doings of Jonathan Wilde and the 
tradipg justices, the Newgate attorneys 
of Fielding’s vivid picture,* or the riots 
of 1780. JVenty-five years are more 
eventful and prolific in a couiitrjf under 
H new form of government than a century 
of gftucrjil adherence to an ^established 
order of things, as a child grows more 
during thb first ten years of its life than 
during the remaindt^r of an octogenarian 
existence. 

** The following table w'ill shew what 
progress has been made towards the 
^tfppression of the more heinous crimes 
ill the low’or provinces, including the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta, IJacca, 
Moorshedahud, and Patna courts of cir¬ 
cuit ;— 


I Average of each Year, from ) 
1803 to 1807, inclusive • • • f 
Ditto of ditto, fron» 1808 to ) 

1812, inclusive.f 

Ditto of ditto, from 1813 to | 

1817, inclusive.) 

Ditto of ditio, from 1818 to ^ 
1822. inclusive . ) 

Ditto of ditto, from 1823 to ^ 
1825, inclusive.) 


si 

-I 

1 

^ S 

04 

Total violent 
Affrays, wHh 
loss of Life. 

5 

o 

H 

•a 

W w 

HeC 

HIS 

O 

1481 

406 

482 

2369 

927 

326 

204 

1457 

339 

188 

98 

625 

1 

234 

123 

30 

387 

186 



• 







“ It is well known that the district of 
Nuddea, or Kishennuggur, was particu¬ 
larly subject to the scourge of gang rob¬ 
beries, which are still, perhaps, more 
common there than in any other district. 


How far the well-disposed inhabitants 
have been relieved from those infiic- 
tionn, may be gathered from tbe annexed 
statement, p 


* ** In Amelia.” ^ 

t “ This statement is almost the same as that given in Mr. Kobertaon’s pamphlet^ 
page 29. We derive our information from a common source.' 
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\ 

Ganz Robberies in Zillak Ntiddea, 

O 


Years. 

Number of 
Decoitees. 

Number of Persons 
confined for Secu¬ 
rity, under Orders 
of the Superior 
Court. 

Ditto, under 
Orden 
of the 
Magistrate. 

Remarks. 

1803 

162 

No Records in tlie 


VP 

/ 

1804 

130 

Superiiitendenl 


i 

1803 

162 

of l*olice’s Of- 

> Do. do. 


f606 

273 

fice, down to 



isor 

134 

1813. 

J 

The nuiaber of persons 

1808' 

329 



in confinement is stated to 

1809 

65 

fl ft 


have been much larg^er 

1810 

14 

M 


from 1808 to 1812, than 

1811 

22 



in 1813; yet those of the 

1812 

6 



latter year amount to 1148 

1813 

4 

. 362 . 

786 


1814 


. 309 . 

491 


1813 

%> 

. 272 .' 

, 402 


, 1816 

2 

. 251 . ...A 

.X:i 

The intTea^ beginning 

1837 

4 

. 2:i6 . 

:)2\ 

Mvith the year 1818 is easily 

1818 

7 

.. . . 458 . 

14 

accounted for, by u refer- 

1819 

23 

. 174 ... . 

22 

ence to the discharge ofthe 

1820 

28 

. 124 . 

12 

bad ciianicters coniined till 

1821 

11 

. 86 . 

:> 

tliey should give security ; 

1822 

12 

i) \ 

• ••«•» a.^t/ • • • • 

15 

yet the crime was again 

182:1 

11 



su[)j>ressed, w'ithout recur- 

1824 

10 


1 

rcnce to that system. 


The suhjoirud Statement refers to the Wesiern Provinces, or the Divisions 







iGang Robbery, and Murder 

Ditto, and Wounding. 

'Simple Gang Robbery .• • • • 
|Hignway Robbery, by ^ 

Horsemen . \ 

Ditto, by Footpads. 

Highway Robbery, and ^ 

I other predatory Oi^'enceK, > 
attenaed with Mutder • • ) 
Ditto, ditto, with Wounding 

Murder by Thugs . 

Violent AfiVays, attended) 

with Loss OK Life . \ 

Wilful Mutdor, and Ho-\ 
tnicide .f 



1813 

1 I 

1814 1815'1816 

1 1 

1817 

1818 

<819 1820 1821 
i 

j 1 

1822 1823 

1 1 1 

1824 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

40 

24 

41 

22 

18 1 

8 

18 


14 

20 

1 

12 ' 

19 

]] 


47 

53 

5] 

:«> 1 

21 

28 

36 

10 

17 

13 

22 

22 

4.'') 

2.3 

:i2 

22 

27 ; 

14 j 

26 

20 

15 

16 

22 

28 1 

18 


42 

61 

28 

29 , 

12 ' 

• • 

• * 

•. 

• • 1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

<135 

4C0 

395 1 

401 

m 

354 


•. 


• • 

» • 

1 

• • 

• # 

• • 

1 

« • 

1 

1 * * 

• • 1 

.. 1 

•• V 

77 

10.1 

8!) 

65 

101 

97 

95 

49 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 1 

• * 

i 320 

306 

27« 

177 

211 

211 

267 

74 

68 

68 

22 i 

10 

10 

18 1 

9 , 

27 

21 

10 

19 

im 

204 

134 

KH) 

il9 

182 

.17 

82 1 

97 j 

82 

M 

79 

42 

. - 


« • 

• • 

, 1 
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216 

248 ' 

m 

232 

214 

194 
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• 
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And again:— 

“ Memoraytdum of the Total Number of 
Hegular Cwil SuiUf whether Original 
or in Appealf depending in all the Courts 
of the Western and Lower Provinces, 
from the year 1815 to 18^6, inclusive. 


SUITS DEPENDING ON THE 


lii Jan. 1815 . 


. 134,869 

— 1816 . 

9 

, 117,126 

— 18 ir . 

. A... 

. 92.499 

— 1818 . 


. 79,037 

— 1819 . 


. 81,206 

— 1820 . 

> 

. 90,759 

— 1821 . 


. 103,393 

— 1822 . 

• 

. 103,876 

— 1823 . 


. 112.226 

— 1824 . 


. 116,866 

—• 1825 . 


. 123,650 

— 1826 . 


. 131,140 


“ From the above statement, it ap¬ 
pears that the number of suits depend¬ 
ing decreased ‘ seriatim’ from 1815 to 
lB18f and then rose again, progressively 

until it had reu^lied almost . . ^ 

height in 1826 at which it stood in 1815. 

“ Here is a triumph for Messrs. Kick- 
ards and Crawfurd, and the neoph)^e 8 
of their school! As the opening o4 tlie 
free trade in 1814 cleared all the jungles, 
and cultivated all the wastes in the per¬ 
manently settled provinces,—os, indeed, 
Mr, Rickards ‘ always anticipated,* bo 
that great crisis gave a momentary fillip 
even to the lethargic slumbers of our 
civil judicature. But the defects of the 
system would seem to be incurable ; for 
even the stimulus of the universal nos¬ 
trum lost its influence after four years. 
Yet it would be well to inquire a little 
fertlier into the causes of the increase, 
before we determine that it is to be 
ascribed to any loss of energy or want 
of exertion in tlie administration of jus¬ 
tice. How far the balance again#t fho 
year 1826, as compared with the file of 
1818, is attributable to any causes which 
may attach discredit to tlie local g(>vern- 
ment of British India, the subjoined 
statement will show. 


** Memorandum of the total Number of 
regular iSuits and Appeals disposed if 
in the several Courts during the years 
1818 and 1825. * 

Disposed of in 1818.139,210 

Ditto in 1825 . 166,.'>04 

More in 1825 ..... 27,294 

“ It is litigation, therefore, tl^t has 
increased, not the efforts of the govern¬ 
ment and its officers which have relaxed. 
But as tlie Company can do no right, the 
increase of civil suits has been ascribed 
to the spirit of fraud and chicanerj^hich 
our system has given birth to and fos¬ 
tered,—as if Hindoos were npt litigious 
in the days of Orme,* or as if in India 
alone j^oints of collision were not multi- 
]>Ued,*and new subjects of dispute did 
not arise, with tlie accumulation of 
wealth, and tlie extension of agriculture 
and commerce. 

The natives of Bengal Proper are 
“idedly litigious, and as fur as they, 
at least, are concerned, the arrangements 
which have been made, or are making, 
to facilitate an appeal to the laws, will 
be productive of evil consequences, 
bearing a considerable proportion to the 
whole. Where justice is dear, or other¬ 
wise difficult of attainment, many doubt¬ 
less suffer from their inability to prose¬ 
cute rightful claims, or to resist wrongful 
encroachments ; but the reverse of the 
picture is not without its shades.! Re¬ 
gulations, passed severally in 1814 and 
1821, increased the number, and extend¬ 
ed the jurisdiction of the native judges. 
1 cannot but believe that the beneficial 
results of such a measure do and will 
prejionderate greatly. Still I am cer¬ 
tain that the closer you bring justice to 
men’s doors, the more likely will they he 
to step into the court with frivolous and 
vexatious suits. * We know,* says Sir 
Henry Strachey, * that the inhabitants 
of Bengal consider a law-suit as the 
rejmofly for every dispute which arises 
nniong tliom. In vain we exhort them 
to any sort of arbitration : they ore satis¬ 
fied only with tlio decision of a court, 


• “ That pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit which renders the Gentoos 
incapable of supporting the contentious of danger, disposes tliera as much to prose¬ 
cute litigious contests. No people are of more inveterate and steady resentment in 
civil disputes. The only instance in which they sgem to have a contempt for money 
is their profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of injuries at the bar of 
justice. Although they can, with great resignation, see themselves plundered by 
their superiors, they become mad with indignation when they think themselvea 
defrauded of any part of their property by their ecpials. Nothing can be more adapted 
to the feminine spirit of a Gentoo than the anifnosities of a law-suit.”—O kmb. 

t I read, that even in free, Christian, and enlightened America, the cheapness 
of law and the multiplication of courts, have tended to make law-suits the chief 
business of every man *8 life, and to generate incalculable swaims of lawyers. In 
England, where we labour under evils of an opposite description, hundreds, even 
of the wealthy classes, go down to their graves without even appearing either as 
plaintiffs or defendants.” 
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wbich tbey Ipolt upon as a command 
from a master or sovereign. 1 may add, 
that they almost always appeal, when 
tlie^cause is appealable, if they can pay 
the expense at^ding the prosecution of 
such appeal.*' ^ 

” The more, therefore, you reduce law- 
expenses, or,'which is nearly the same 
thing,Jhe more courts of petty jurisdic¬ 
tion y^ establish, the greater will be the 
number of litigants, in India as else¬ 
where, but in the lower provinces of 
that country itiore especially. But many 
other pauses have, witlicnit doubt, con¬ 
curred to produce the effect in queHtion. 
Landis tli^ chief source of all litigation 
in India ; and, for many years past, fresh 
land lias been annually brought ii^o cul¬ 
tivation. Landed property, again, has 
greatly increased in value in the eyes of 
him who covets it, as well as of its pos¬ 
sessor ; wastes, which formerly separated 
the estates of many jiroprietors from 
those of their neighbours, and thus 
eluded collision,have been brought under 
tillage, and the soil has become the sub¬ 
ject of dispute ; and mortgages, private 
sales, and other similar trunsactions, all 

which contain abundant seeds of dif¬ 
ference, are much more frequent tlian at 
a former. period. The suppression of 
affrays and family feuds by the strong 
hana of the police, has driven the parties 
who were accustomed to seek rude re¬ 
dress by such means into the civil courts; 
and, in other quarters, the spirit of 
gambling, restlessness, and turbulence, 
which used to mauifesl itself in open 
violence, and the indulgence of preda¬ 
tory habits, now finds vent in the gentler 
excitation of a law-suit. I'he snbordinute 
classes of the agricultural community do 
not submit to the extortion of their su¬ 
periors so patiently us heretofore; aud 


every native subject of the Company is 
well aware that the courts of justice are 
open to his complaints against the re¬ 
venue officers of government. Other 
circumstances might be adduced to swell 
this list, but enough has been said to 
account for the increase of liti^adon, 
without recurring to that * uniretsal 
cause,* to which our reformers attribute 
every evil syn^tom in the consdtution 
of Indian society,V-the badness of the 
laws which the Company have given to 
their subjects, and their mal-administra- 
tion.’* 

That many evils liave existed in 
India cannot be doubted—tJiat in by¬ 
gone times the character of Englishmen 
may have become tainted by vice and 
cruelty is, alas! too true; but those 
times of cruelty have long since 
passed, and, to say nothing of tlie 
Ejist India Company itself, public 
o})iiuon has extended its influence 
Vje p to our Orientalr possessions, and 
to it^lomiiiation every functionary, 
whether high or low, must boW and 
yield obedience: but that the East 
India Company have seen the past 
errors of their administration, and are 
willing and anxious to correct all 
abuses, and induce the happiness of 
their native subjects, will, we think, 
appear manifest to every one wlio will 
give the subject a fair and dispas¬ 
sionate inquiry. We have arrived hi 
this opinion from an examination of 
the various matters set forth in this 
article. At all events, we entreat our 
readers to read the statements of such 
men as Mr. Rickards and Mr. Craw- 
furd* with suspicion. We cannot do 


* The consistency of tins gentleman will Jje apparent from the following 
passages. He bad forgotten what he bad written in his Indian Archipelago^ when, 
in bis Colonimtion of India, be recommeuds Englislimen to follow the example of the 
Dutch in Java. 


Colonhation of India. 

" In the larger portion of the great 
Island of Java, Kuropeun settlement has 
been tolerated i’or about two centuries, 
and Dutch colonists hold great and ex¬ 
tensive landed possessions. *i'hi8 is just 
the part of the island where there has 
never been any insurrection. (In the 
other hand, insurrections and formidable 
rebellions have been frequent in those 
portions of the country w’here European 
C/olonisation has been forbidden by law : 
nay, more, it is matter of notoriety that 
the arbitrary expulsion of European 
aottlera, holding leases of land, from 
which tho native proprietors were de¬ 
riving signal advantage,inthatinterdicted 
portion,was one great cause of the present 
ruinou% war in tht* inland.*’—Pp,76-7, 


Indian Archipelago, ch.v. b. vii. 

The Dutch arrived in Java in the 
year 159 j. rhe object of their adven¬ 
tures in tlu)8e. tJinos was purely mer¬ 
cenary and commercial. The plunder of 
tho East, tor it does not deserve the 
name of commerce, was their object. 
To give an equitable price for the com¬ 
modity they purchase^, or to demand no 
more than u reasonable profit, never en¬ 
tered into their minds. They considered 
the natives of those countries as fair 
game, and drove a trade, in short, in 
which tlje simplicity, ignorance, and 
weakness of tlie inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try were but poorly opposed to the su¬ 
perior intelligence, more enlarged ex¬ 
perience, and, above all, to the power 
and violence of the European.” 
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better than close with the passag'e with 
which Mr. Mangles has concluded. 

*' I-et those, therefore, who wish for 
pure informatioTi drank at the fountain¬ 
head. Let them seek for collateral evi¬ 
dence with regard to tl»e nature df the 
Company's government, from the ge¬ 
neral tone and style adopted hy their 
servants of all gradei^ from the de¬ 
spatches or minutf^ of the govemor- 
genernl to the repons ,of humble ma¬ 
gistrates or collectorf^ If the reader 
find, that, generally «>eaking, no at¬ 
tempts are made to blind the superior 
aii^orities to the extent or nature of 
existing evils, that the most iinpalalahle 
truths are boldly communicated, and 
opinions maintained which are directly 
opposed to the known sentiments of the 
persons in power,— he w'ill not, perhaps. 


think it too mtich to conclude« that, a 
government, whose functionari^ have 
acquired such nnooxaproQxisiQg„hfthits» 
cannot be very obstinate in mpT, p^or 
hostile to improvement. If, again *fh'p 
papers in question breathe a apirit ;of 
good-will towards the whole nauve po¬ 
pulation, if they indicate an earnest 
desire on the part of their authors to 
promote the real welfare of all classes of 
our Indian fellow-subjects, and if they* 
contain internal proof that this is not 
merely the language of the Ups or the 
pen, but that Ibe words are borne out 
by corresponding actions;—dj^nions 
of public officers actuated by such feel¬ 
ings w'il], doubtless, be received with 
far greater attention and confidence than 
the ({eclamations of dilettante philan- 
tliropists, or the mere liardy assertions 
of tlie advocates of free trade." ^ 


SKETCH OF ENGLISH M^S^NRRS BY A FRENCHMAN. 


[We translate the following from a French itineraire, as a curiosity. We have 
not taken tlie trouble of contradicting any of the author's remarks, or inquiring in 
what capacity he lived when in Loudon. May not the whimsical mixture of cor¬ 
rectness and incorroctness which they disiday, h^ad us to think, that the accounts of 
foreign countries, as supplied by our travellers, ap]>ear as ridiculous in the 
eyes of strangers as such sketches seem to ours 1 lly a judicious selection of 
company, the mumiers of all F.uropean nations might be made to present to every 
traveller the extremes of grossuess or of refinement. Chateaubriand tells a 
story, that he wha present at a dinnor-)>nrty, after the restoration of Louis XVIIl., 
at Prince Polignac's (w'e believe—at all events, at the house of some gentleman of 
that nmk), where an tmigrt French abbe was one of the guests; and the conversation 
tu*ned on the maimers of tlie Kuglish. The abbe, who before the revolution was a 
man of rank, but who by that event had been reduced to the utmost poverty, accused 
us of being very gross in our general habits; and, among other reproaches, con¬ 
tended that it was tho universal English custom to eat with the knife. Chateau¬ 
briand and the rest stoutly denied this part, at least, of the objections against our 
manners, declaring that they liad never seen any thing of the kind in England. 
The contest became w arm; but at last tlie host cut the knot, by inquiring where the 
«bb4 dined in London, and it was discovered that his finances liad compelled him to 
dine at a sixpenny cook-shop in Martin’s Lane, ami that the only dinner invita¬ 
tions he received during bis sojourn in England wen*, from the French. Now, this 
gentlemiin would Imve told the truth, so far as his exjmrienoe went, if, in writing a 
book upon J'higland, he Imd palfited Knglish manners according to the exemplar of 
St. Martin’s Lane. It would not be difficult to supi»ly parallel cases from our own 
books of travels.] 


The English have still preserved some 
remains of the ferocity which was the 
foundation of their original character. 


They have derived something from the 
difierent nations who have subjugated 
themf—they drink like the Saxons, 


« it Cra^urd (piotes Adjim Smith to shew llmt ‘ in all political questions 
akecting their own interests, the very udvice of merchants should be viewed with 

distrust.’_P. 41* He does not tell us, bow'ev*'r, whether the father of political 

economy makes anv excpi)tions in favour of»lbe merchants and agents of Calcutta, 
or those e(^ually disinterested persons — the gentlemen of the Royal Exchange at 

+*^propos, what, distinct trilie now exists of all the people here enumerated as 
their conqu^trrl} What })ortion of our countrymen exists, even in Wales, who hare 
not Saxon, or Danish, nr Norman, or Komaii blood in their veins 1 We sometimes 
hear this folly broached at Irish aswoctafions and places of the same kind, where it is 
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and love beauty like the Danes; the to the French. An Englishman always 
Normans have bequeathed to them appears to the best advantage when he 
chicanery and false witnesses; they shews himself to be 'what he iS| and 
haxe retained from the Homans inch- when he does not borrow foreign airs, 
nation for bloody spectacles, and the which are altogether contrary to his 

Roman contempt of death. The spirit inclination and his temperament, and 

of frivolity, so common in Fi-ance, par- which, if he mimicked them, would 

ticularly in former times, has begun to only serve to make him ridiculous, 

spread among them; they may perhaps Gaiety, instead of becoming an Eng- 

acquire, in consequence, airs, fashions, lishman, would ^ly be a stumbling- 

and manners, which will have some block to him; he* appears to be afraid 

analogy to ours, but they will also lose of losing sight sobriety in his joy— 

the hahit of thinking and writing pro- which made /n old French author 

foundry. [Froissart, by the way], in speaking 

The English people have, in general, of an English fMe at which ne was 

an elegant and well-turned figure, a present, say, “ //s sc divertissent moult 

spirited and free carnage, reguk j utk! iristnuent, n /« /iq-ow de Ivur pnys” 

handsome features, and a coiiipfexion This is quite in accordance with the 

which announces a good coustilution, anecdote of a young English lord, 

healtli, and strengtli. The beauty, the who, being at ahull, asked his tutor, 

charming and graceful figure, the deli- ‘‘ /Ifo/w/V/w*, me. rcjovit-il hien The 

cacy and regularity of the features ofi’^c I'rencb speak very often all at once on 

English ladies, have given rise to the ?lie same subject wh^n they are toge- 

saying that England is the privileged Uieir conversations are some- 

land of beauty. Lut if the haighsh times quite stunning; while, on the 

ladies possess these extraordinary contrary, we should be tempted to say, 

charms, they add to them other per- from the silence which generally reigns 

factions iniiriitely more precious— ni a circle of Englishmen, that they 

graces of intellect, elegance of mind, were afraid of distracting one another, 

propriety of conduct, attachment to The French, from the noise which they 

their husbands and children, and a make, hear nothing—the English say 

scrupulous fidelity in the performance notiiing, which comes to the same thing 

of all their domestic duties. in the end. 

Tlie English are grave and serious— Finnness is the principal feature in 
their gaiety rarely explodes —it must the English character: it is displayed 

have its proper occasions. Incliiuxl chieHy on one capital point, which has 

to reflection, they introduce gravity experienced the greatest difficulties in 

even into their pleasures: an English- a long course of ages,—liberty. One 

man scarcely ever laughs—at least pur- of the greatest of English kings, Alfred, 

posely: it would seem as if he even has in his will left these remarkable 

thought and felt more than lu* sjioke. words, “ An Englishman should be as 

At their champt tres [country ex- free as his thoughtsand although the 
cursionsj, at the fiuinf^eUcs [tea-gar- niajonly of Alfreds successors have 

dens] about their towns, m their popu- cnejeavoured to destroy that will, inde- 

lar orgies [we do not well know whut jamdei^oe, in all its fulness of force, is 

this means, unless it be the cook-shops the object of the desires, and Uie end 

of the Old Jbailey and elsewhere,] where of all tlie eflbrts, of Englishmen. T'his 

a hundred tables are served untformly, feeling is so inherent in the English 

strangers are tempted to ask if tlie genius and character, that, even among 

guesU are assembled for tlie purpose the very dross of the people, it is a 

of talking of their affairs or diverting common custom, in their disputes, to 

themselves. It is a calm joy, without .say to their antagonists, with an em- 

sallies, or bursts, or transports. Tliey phatic tone of triumpl^ “ Can you say 

keep lUl disorder, tumult, and ribaldry, I’rn in your debt F' Men are esteemed 

in reserve for the day on which they in England in proportion to the inde¬ 
return their members of parliaiuen,t. pendence which they can with justice 

The ioujours gai is a motto peculiar boast; an independence the limits of 

urged that the English are somehow disgraced hy having been conquered, eight 
hundred years ago, hy VVillimn and bis jNonnans. Why, we are now the repre¬ 
sentatives of tliese very people, wdio were themselves of the same blood as the 
tJaxons-—the hardy meu of tlie North — the alwavs-conquering Ootbs. 
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which tlie nation ni masse has some- verbial expression which tliese English 

times wished to carry too far. Many ladies take pains to render legitimate; 

writers on politics, however, are not who, with an appearance of good sense, 

enthusiastic in favour of the English gentleness, feeling, and good nature, 

system of government, still less of the which they so skilfully know how to 

whimsical anomalies that disfigure their put on, frequently exercise a tyrannical 

code of laws. Harrington himself says, empire over their husbands. 

inhisPotofl^ ‘‘An^iris- Of all nations in the world tlie 

tocratic monarchy, tliat is to say, one in English most rigidly observe the laws 

which there arc twev orlhree orders in of cleanliness—even the lowest order 

the state, is the real\heatre for charla- has a clean change for holydays. The 

tans and empirics,—vast ocean in houses of English farmers announce ea- 

which the great leviatrain, tlie monster siness and prosperity of circum^nces. 

of the government, devours every thing, A common peasant may often be seen 

and feeds himself with the substance driving his waggon loaded *with com 

of the people.”*'^ The firmness of the or hay, not on fool, but mounted«on a 

character of the English people is still pony (Sut of harness, in a good smock- 

shewn in their constant researches for frock and a pair of clean boots : every 

tl»e purpose of ameliorating agriculture, thing—man, horses, looks, vehicle— 

multiplying useful animals and objects announcing rui-al prosperity, 
of food, extending commerce, perfect- London, as England in general, is 
ing the arts, and advancing sciences. gWmy and hrumeuse. A f'renchman, 

They are generally guided in the writing from London to one of his 

duct of their lives by ambitious-wirws'f friends, charged him especially to make 

independently of riches, and the enjoy- his com])linients to the sun, because he 

inents which riches produce, they have had not seen him for some time. The 

another motive still more interesting in moist atmosphere which surrounds 

their eyes—and a laudable motive it London for almost all the year requires 

is, when il has not for its object the ihe greatest cleanliness; and in this 

misfortunes of our fellow-creatures,— particular, tlie inhabitants of this im- 

viz. the digito monstrurt, tlie passion of mense city may be compared with the 

becoming important persons in the Outcli. Furniture, hearths, rooms, 

state,—a passion which they seek to doors, staircases, — even hall-doors, 

satisfy by all possible means, tlie prin- locks, and their huge brass knockers 

cipaj of which are talents, merit, and —all tliese are every day washed, or 

opulence. [If the Frenchman knew scoured, or rubbed. At tlie bottom of 

our public men as well as we ourselves the staircases is a mat for the purpose 

do, he would not have been quite so of wiping off the mud which has been 

complimentary. Rut this ohittr. We brought from the streets. The London 

have an essay to write on the subject houses are built with bricks; the floors 

ere long.] of the rooms, wliich are made of deal, 

Tlie English, launched into public are every day nibbed, and then covered 

life by the whirlwind of aflairs and again with carpets. Tliis taste for clean- 

the form of their government, do not, liness has banished from London that 

nevertheless, attach a small vaj^e to iniminerable, inconvenient, and dis- 

the sweets of private life; as soon as gusting crowd of dogs of all sizes which 

they can escape from public business, are in France the table-companions of 

they seek tlie liberty of the country, all classes, and encumber the houses, 

without losing sight of that of the city. streets, and churches of Paris. In Eng- 

Their gardens, parks, dalfy riding [a land, in oreJer to preserve themselves 

Parisian wonder], hunting, reading, from the humidity which the air carries 

care of their lands, are the objects of and deposits every where, they are in 

their attention; aiyd this active variety the custom of washing their rooms every 

forms the charm of their leisure. They day [is not this rather an odd wray of 

are attached to their wives, but they preserving them from humidity?] — 

run die risk of being henpecked [in but, this custom renders fire a matter 

French, btqmths de ta pow/e], a pro- of indispensable and daily necessity, 

* We are translating from a trarifilatioii, and do not flatter ourselves that we 
have reproduced the words of Harrington, whose works, we regret to state, we have 
not immediately by us. Indeed, w^e suspect that our French onginai has not very 
accurately transluted him. 
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to preserve die furniture from the ef¬ 
fects of moisture# and to dry tlie floors. 
Ix>ndon -would, therefore# be uninhabit- 
abk if, for the purpose of fumishine 
the continual necessity of fuel, it did 
not possess in coal a resource which 
the most immense forests could not 
supply. 

The English are fond of clubs and 
dinner parties. Whfen they can keep 
within the bounds of temperance and 
moderation, they find in these the most 
effica<yous specific against their moral 
maladies, which are so peculiar to 
England that foreigners consider them 
endemic. In France, we think the best 
way of rendering society agrecabie is to 
compose our parties of persons of both 
sexes, as equal in number as possible. 
In J'mgland, the custom is to exclude 
ladies from pleasure parties and dinner 
parties,—a custom, doubtless,intpnt' ' 
to consult the modesty of the fair sex' 
while, at the same time, it procures for 
the gentlemen more liberty, and spares 
them the trouble of paying strict atten¬ 
tion to the niceties of deconim, imme¬ 
diately after dinner, toasts are given 
[in the original, on commenve d toster 
(toast), eVif d dirfy d proposer des sanUs 
respectivesh This is a very old custom 
in England, for it is described by Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury, in his Life of 
Saint Wistan [ific], the bishop, [and, 
we may add, it is at least as old as 
the days of liowena and V^ortigem.l 
Among the toasts the statesman aiul 
the beauty most in fashion hold tlie 
first rank. When the ladies, on a 
given signal, have retired, the cloth is 
taken off, and an immense number of 
wines of different kinds are put upon 
the table; the dining-room is sufficiently 
furnished with certain utensils, and all 
restraint is banished. The guests, who 
have vessels filled with iJ^rater set before 
them, wash their mouths and hands in 
them without ceremony. I*>ery man 
claps his elbows on the table, pushes 
the bottles about, drinks ac if he was 
in a suttling-*house, and talks politics 
in the midst of floods of wiiK and 
broken glasses,-! Their sitting is gene¬ 
rally very long: they continue to sit 
and drink until tea and coffee are ready 
in the next Such are the privi¬ 

leges nof liberty generally diffused, and 
of which the English people are so 
jealous, that in hotels [or public-houses, 


aubergesj every body is equally attended 
to. A traveller modestly clad, and in a 
middling condition, is served with as 
much care and attention as the first 
lord of Great Britain. The generality 
of English hotels are remarkable for 
their neatness and excellence of attend¬ 
ance, and the attention which the land¬ 
lords lavish 01^travellers. 

The conversation of Englishmen is 
very unequal, ft is sometimes deli¬ 
cate, lively, an^animated,—sometimes 
solid, ingenioqft, and poviferful in rea¬ 
soning,—sometimes cold and phlegm¬ 
atic—often disdaiirful and caustic; and 
it is not uncommon to find all these 
contiasts united in one person. Their 
clubs are noisy and tumultuous; and 
their applauses are reserved for the 
most piquant sallies and the most bit¬ 
ter sarcasms. Noise then has the supe¬ 
riority over argument: the stentor of 
tile company is gene^Iy the best logi- 
^ that must, in fact, be always the 
case in all crowded companies; but in 
select and more circumscribed circles, 
the calm pleasures of rational conversa¬ 
tion, and all the agrhfiens of good so¬ 
ciety, are tasted^ 

[Here follow some remarks upon the 
filtes pubhqnesy which we do not wish 
to quote. They are too true. The 
writer enters into the several minutiae 
of the houses in which these unfortu¬ 
nate persons are to be found, with a 
particularity that shews him completely 
master of the subject.] 

I'^nglishmen, profuse, violent, extra¬ 
vagant in all their passions, carry gaming 
to an extreiv.e. Fortunes sink, rise, and 
are annihilated by this passion. Several 
young and wealthy lords are absolutely 
ruined at play *—otiiers take from busi¬ 
ness, or lawur, or health, the time which 
tiiey ^onSufne upon it. A minister of 
state (Lord Sandwich), not very many 
years ago, spent twenty-four hours in 
a gaming-house, so occupied by the 
passion of gaming, that during the 
whole time he had only some slices of 
fried beef between toast, which he ate 
without Leaving the gaming table. This 
new kind oiviande obtained the name of 
the minister who had invented it for 
the purpose of economising his time. 
An immensity of money is spent in 
gambling and betting. Horse-racing 
is especially a cause of ruin—it is a 
perfect madness. 
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MY HOME IS THE WORLD ! 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Speed, speed, tny fleet vessel! the shore is in sight, 

The breezes are ^r, we shall anchor to-night; 

To-morrow, at sunrise, once more 1 shall stand 
On the ^a-ffeaten shore of my dear native land. 

Ah! why ^es despondency weigh down my heart ? 

Sttch thouAts are for friends who reluctantly part; 

I come fronPan exile of twenty long years. 

Yet I ga/,e on my country through fast-falling tears! 

I see the hills purple with bells of the heath, 

And my own happy valley that nest\jls beneath, 

And the fragrant white blossoms spread over tlie thorn 
That grows near die cottage in which I was born. 

ft cannot be changed—no, the clematis climbs 
OVr the gay little porch, as it di^ in old times; 

And |he seat where my fathr^reclined is still there — 

But where is my fatbP3S'?-^oh, answer me, where? 

My modier*s own casement, the chamber she loved, 

Is there—overlooking the lawn where I roved ; 

She thoughtfully sat with h(‘r hand o’er her brow, 

As she watch’d her young darling:—ah! where is she now? 

,1 

And there is my poor sister’s garden : how wild 
Wore the innocent s]Dorts of that beautihil child ! 

Her voice had a spell in it*s musical tone, 

And her cheek was like rose-leaves:—ah! where is she gone ? 

No father reclines in the clematis seat! 

No mother looks forth from the shaded retreat! 

No sister is .there, stealing slyly away, 

Till half-suppress'd laughter betrayed where she lay ! 

How oft in my exile, when kind friends wore near, 

I’ve slighted their kindness, and sigh’d to be here! 

How oft have I said—Could 1 once again see 
That sweet little valldy, how blest I should be!” 

How blest! oh I it is not a valley like tliis 
Tliat unaided cam retrfise visions of bliss; 

For voices I listen — and then I look round 
For light steps that used to trip after the sound \ 

But see! this green path — I remember it well — 

’Tis the way to the church—hark ! the tc41 of the bell! 

Oh! oft in my boyhood a truant I’ve strayed 
To yonder dark yew-tree, and slept in its shade. 

I 

But surely the pathway is narrower now ! 

No smooth space is left ’neath tlie dark yew-tree bough! 

O’er tablets inscribed with sad records I tread. 

And the borne I have sought—is the home of the de^d! 

And was it to this I look’d forward so long. 

And shrunk from the sweetness of Italy’s song ? 

And turn’d from the dance of the dark girl of Spain ? 

And wept for my country again and again ? 

TOL. I. NO. IV. 
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And vas it for thiis to my casement 1 crept 
To gaze ou the deep when they deemed that I slept ? 

To think of fond meetings—the welcome—the kiss— 

The fiiendly hand's pressure—oh! was it for thi$? 

When those, who so long have been absent^ return 
To the scenes of their childhood, it is but to mount.; 

Wounds open afresh tliat time nearly had healed, 

And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 

Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the tempesl^ay rave,— 

There's a calm for iny heart in the dash of the wave: 

Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the sails^^ unfurl’d;' 

(Jl)! ask me not whither—my Home if the World! 

1 • 


LOUT) AND Lady BYRON.-NO. 11. 


Tiir, questions which we took the li¬ 
berty of asking last month, as to the 
cause of the separation between,^£rd 
and Lady Byron, have not 
answered, although they have attractea 
the due notice in the quarters for 
which they were intended. Mr.Moore 
continues silent, and so does Doctor 
Lushington ; and though we have 
whispers in abundance, all of them 
imputing to l.ord*Byron conduct more 
or less disgraceful, no one has ventured 
to contradict them on lus behalf in 
Tint. As for Mr. Moore, he contents 
imself witli promising that he will 
print every thing that has been pub¬ 
lished in tlie next edition of his book— 
a promise which no doubt be will keep, 
because it may tend to excite a sale, a 
circumstance not at all unnecessary as 
far as his publication is concerned. 
When we consider the view with which 
it was written, the miserable cant and 
hypocrisy by which it is marked, the 
total recklessness as to injuries in¬ 
flicted on the feelings of tlie surviving 
connexions oracquaintances of Ins hero, 
its thorough falsehood in so many of 
its details, and in the genaal impres¬ 
sion it conveys; in a word, the low, 
book-making spirit, the ^esire to earn 
a penny by any means, which charac¬ 
terise it—we are rejoiced to^ be able 
to say, Uiat Moore’s Life of Byron is a 
failure. 

On the same day that our observa¬ 
tions appeared, Mr. Thomas Campbell 
published a iong letter in the A^eto 
Monthly Magazine^ under pretence of 
defending Lady Byron;—under pre¬ 
tence, we say; because,Mr. Thomas 
CampbeH’s motives were just of the 
same class and the same respectability 


as those of Mr. Moore. It seems 
that, according to a usual practice in 
the New Monthly Magazine, Moore’s 
Life of jAjrd Byron was reviewed in 
itiL February number in laudatory 
terms, without the Editor having taken 
tht* trouble of reading a word of the 
work rommended. Now, we think Mr. 
Campbell might have kept this secret 
of the trade to himself; for we shall 
know henceforward what is the value 
of a critique in his Magazine. The 
merit of the work is nothing to the pur¬ 
pose; in tins case, it is praised in 
order to oblige my ^iend Mr. Moore 
and few persons will differ with us 
when we venture to say, that no work 
will be dispraised in that impartial 
periodical that happens to.be grateful 
in the eyes of my friends Messrs. 
C^olburn and Bentley.” The fact is 
established by this incautious admis¬ 
sion, that the New Monthly is only 
a nfachiue for pu;ffing the works of the 
Whig fiieads of its editor, or the inge- 
nioj^s dqtnpositions manufactured by 
the operatives of its publishers, These, 
of course, will be lauded and extolled. 
Tories who do not publish with our 
house,” may be tom to piqces. What 
are the genius of Scott, the eloquence 
and universal knowledge of Southey, 
the poetic spirit of Wordsworth, the 
grace and talent of Coleridge, to " us 
—^they do not believe in whiggeiy, 
and the title-^pages of their books bear 
the imprint of Longman or Murray. 
Let them all, therefore, be flayed alive, 
even to the backbone. 

Mr. Campbell having throwri this 
light upon hifi.own concerhs, proceeds 
to discuss those of Lord and Lady 
Byron, and that, in such a iashion as 
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to make us doubt either the sanity o, 
the sobriety of-the writer. He says 
that he does uot write at Lady Byron's 
bidding^—of that indeed we feel very 
certain; that he claims to speak of her 
in the right of a man, and of a friend 
to the rights of women, and to liberty, 
and to natural religion”—[does not 
this much resemble, evei^ in sound, a 
drunken swagger in aa^pouting club ?1 
—that he is very indi^iant slie should 
be compelled.” to defend the heads of 
her friends and her parei^ from being 
crushed under the tombstone ofByron^' 

■—that if” the Byronlsts were to force 
the savage ordeal, it is her enemies, 
and not she, that would have to dread 
the burning ploughshares.” What a 
thunder of applause this last magnifi> 
cent sentence would call forth in the 
Literary Union. 

TliereJWs much more of the same 
rubbish besides; hpt no virhere does Mr. 
Campbell adduce a single new fact. 
Like Mr. Ponsonby, in the New Whig 
Guide, he 

leaves tlio debate when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when be rose. 

He abuses Mr. Moore in good set 
terms ; he calls his theory of the un- 
tnarriageableness of genius ” twaddle ” 

£ ! author of this letter, as a wholesale 
ler in that commodity, is jealous of 
a rival in trade)—repudiates his mo¬ 
rality—accuses him of canting, of 
dirtying and piddling (these are his 
own words : alas, for the bard of 
Hohenlindenl); of fishing for compli¬ 
ments, and poaching for the pathetic; 
of not kicking a dead lion [why the 
deuce should he ?], but wounding^” the 
living lamb, who was already shorn, and 
bleeding to the quickand warns him 
to keep his sentimental muBimer’^s off 
Lady Byron’s character. What use is 
there in all this? Every person of 
taste and feeling knew that Mr. Moore’s 
part of the work was mean indeed, 
without requiring all this ragged bom- 
J>ast to prove it. It is quite unneces¬ 
sary to call Mr. Campbell as a witness. 
He might have dissected the work pro- 
fewoMdly, if it had so pleased him ; 
'but really his angry criticism throws 
no more light uipon any thing of which 
we wish to be informed, than his ori¬ 
ginal puffing. 

He then praises Lady Byron in 
terms ridiculously warm. Her lady¬ 
ship must have been cruelly annoyed 
by such outr4 fiummer>', conveyed in 


language the grotesque inebriety of 
which is beyond all belief. In this 
again the veteran poet comes most 
superfluously forward. Lord Byron 
himself, after their separation, bad saia, 
that ffiere never was a better or even 
a kinder or more amiable and agreeable 
being than Lady B.” Here was the 
amplest and least suspicious testimony 
possible ; and does Mr. Campbell 
think any thing he can say will add to 
it? There never was a w-hisper that 
we ever heard against her ladyship; 
she is universally considered an arrfftible 
and much-injured woman, an(^ her in¬ 
juries are in no small degree enhanced 
by the noddling of the Moores and the 
C’ampbeils and other iitUraieurs, in her 
domestic affairs. Is there not, for 
example, something unpleasant to any 
lady in the minuteness with which this 
letty-writer describes the “ coolness” of 
■Icr manners ? Ompbell calls himself 
ingenuous in so doing; the lady must 
feel that he should have said imptr- 
tinent. 

In short, he has tlirust himself for¬ 
ward perfectly uncalled for. He has 
not advanced the matter one jot; but 
he has cut a figure as the champion of 
a lady, taking care at the same time to 
impress it on our minds that he is the 
friend and intimate acquaintance of a 
baroness—(it is impossible not to be 
reminded of poor I.eigh Hunt’s dedi¬ 
cation to ” my dear Byron,” and his 
lordship’s admirable and petty com¬ 
mentary thereupon)^and he has sup¬ 
plied the modest and “ ingenuous ” 
house that employs him with a most 
admirable tlieme for a running tire of 
those impartial little paragraphs, by the 
world malignantly called puffs, which 
have graced all the newspapers of the 
month. Mr. Campbell the champion 
of Lady Byron !—“ Fooh! pooh !”— 
to borrow his own interjection—he is 
the champion of New Burlington 
vStreet. 

The valuf of the article (the mercan^ 
tile value we mean) is enhanced by a 
letter fjrom I^dy B., which we subjoin. 

” Dear Mh. Campbeli —In taking 
up my pen to point out for your pri¬ 
vate information those passages in Mr. 
Moore’s representation of my part of the 
st<fry, which were open to contradiction, 
T find them of still greate^ extent than I 
had supposed—anJ to deny an assertion 
here and there, would virtually admit the 
truth of the rest. Tf, on the contrary. 
I were to enter into a full exposure of 
the falsehood of the views taken by Mr. 
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Moore, I mutt detail various matters, 
whicii, consistently with my principles 
and 1 caimot, under the existing 

circumstances, jUsolose. 1 may, per^ 
fiaps,conTmce you better of the difficulty 
of the case fay an example:—* It is not 
true that pecuniary embarrassments were 
Uie cause of the disturbed state of Lord 
Byron’s^ mind, or formed the chief reason 
for the'arrangements made by him at 
that time. But is it jeasonahle for me 
to expect that you, or any one else, 
should believe this, unless 1 shew you 
what were the causes in question I and 
thi#l ctmnot do. * 

** 1 am, &c« &c. 

♦ “ E. Noel llynoN.” 

Oh which Campbell tosses ujj his cap, 
and exclaims in an ecstasy, Excellent 
woman!—honoured by all who know 
her, and injured only by those who 
know her not;—I will believe her on 
her own testimony!” In the uaqjeof 
sobriety, who is doubting her 
what is her testimony in tliis letter ? 
why nothing. Is it not very clear that 
a lady^s private letter, written for her 
.correspondent’s private information, 
conveying only a general disclaimer, 
without adding a particle to what the 
public knew already, was published 
for no other but two reasons;—one, 
that of shewing that she writes to Mr. 
Campbell; and anotlier, still more im¬ 
portant, which those who have observed 
tlie proceedings of “ our house,” can 
easily conjecture. It is no secret that 
her ladyship is deeply offended, as 
indeed she has a right to be; and what 
makes the matter worse, Mr, Campbell 
has taken the unpardonable libertt/ of 
garbling her letter. W'e defy him to 
publish it as he received it—if he does, 
it will very considerably alter the case. 

As we have already said, he adds 
nothing to what we have known before; 
but he *'*' dirties and puddles*' the water 
by insinuations. It is more," he 
says, “ for I..ord Byron’s sake than for 
his widow’s, tliat I resort not tb a more 
special examination of I^r. Moore’s 
misconceptions. The subject would 
lead me insensibly into hatefij:i. dis- 
ci-OSURES against poor Lord Byron, 
who is more unfortunate in his rash 
defenders than his reluctant accusers.” 
That his lordship is very unfortunate in 
having such a defender as Mr. Moore 
we admit;—^we do not, however, see 
any reluctancy upon the part of Mr. 
Campbell to accuse. 

Further on he says—. 

. ** Tho true way of bringisig Byron 


from this question of his conjugal un- 
bappiness would be hieewiiway,ia«inely, 
to ack7ioii;fledge'frankly this ant, and, 
perhaps, the only one, great error , of his 
life. Acknowle<^ it,, and,-after all, 
what a apace is stiu left in our minds for 
allowance and chanty, and even for ad¬ 
miration of him! All men, as they are ’ 
frail and fallible beings, are concerned m 
palliating hi^fault —to a certain degree 
they are conce|l&ed; though if you re¬ 
duce the stan^d of duty too low, the 
meanest man way justly refuse to sympa¬ 
thise with yfoT apology for a bad hus¬ 
band, and disdain to take the benefit of 
an inBolveut act *in favour of debtors to 
morality. But pay the due homage to 
moral principle, frankly own that the 
child of genius is, in this particular, not 
to be defended—abstain from absolving 
Byron on false grounds; and you will do 
him more good than by idle attempts at 
justification. Above all, keen on your 
sentimental mummeries fronPrbe hal¬ 
lowed precincts of h«; widow's character. 
There, Mr. Moore, you must not fish for 
compliments, or poach for the pathetic. 
Byron, acquitted at Lady Byron’s ex¬ 
pense, can be taken home to no honest 
heart's sympathy ; tbqugh there is no 
saying how much the heart yearns to 
forgive him when there is no sophistry 
used in his defence.” 

Lord Byron’s fault, then, according 
to Mr. Campbell, is one that admits of 
palliation. How does he reconcile 
this with his assertion, that its dis¬ 
closure would be hateful ? But it is 
idle to look for common sense or con¬ 
sistency in tins confused mass of cra¬ 
pulous drivelling. 

Here, then, the matter stands. The 
cause of the quarrel between the parties 
so unceremoniously dragged before the 
ublic, after so many years of oblivion, 
y Mr. ’]&pmas Moore, is still as ob- 
scur€| as^&ver. Lady Byron cannot 
communicate it even to dear Mr. 
Campbell,” though she does communi¬ 
cate it to Dr. Lushington, who, as soon 
as he hears it, pronounces it prq^s- 
sionally as an effective bar to their 
reunion, and does instruct her lawyers 
to make use of it to compel I/srd Byron 
to consent to a separation. Mr.Csonp- 
bell only tells us its disclosure would 
be hateful. We are thus left to ima¬ 
gine the worst. If he knows it, he 
ought, in justice to his lordship, to 
dispel the mystery, particularly as he 
says it admits of paluation, and is the 
only great error of his life. 

We said in our last Number that the 
matter could not rest where it is ; land 
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vte were right. It has already called 
-forth letter torn a fnend of Lady 
Byron^ which has appeared in a Scotch 
newspaper. In order to shew how 
nxtich those who admire his lordship 
tmght to feel obliged to Mr. Moore for 
his exertions^ we subjoin it: 

** —- My d£ar E., when you 

know as much of bora Byron as we do, 
you will call him a great poet. He 
certainly was the ,gJteatest that England 
has ever produced \ but I cannot go 
forther widi you. my opinion, Mr. 
Moore has lowered him considerably, 
even as a literary man. AVhat are his 
letters, but the most coarse and vulgar— 
iiill of oaths and foolish boasting of his 
intemperance ? And his apparent libe¬ 
rality and generosity is any thing but 
what one is at first tempted to believe it. 
How could a man be so unjust as to be 
giviag away money which was not liia 
to Wstowl From whom did be tak^ 
it?—from his •creditors. And som<j of 
it, which Moore glosses over us procecd- 
fVom deep feeling, was to silence an 
afmir which would have utterly dis¬ 
graced him. His own correspondence 
about Lady Byron shews that she never 
had his affection; and his manner of 
speaking about her after his marriage, 
at a time when all otlier men display 
some tenderness, is disgusting. As to 
Mr. Moore, I have no words to exjircss 
what I feel about his endeavour to throw 
odium upon 1-ady Byron. He well 
knows that the latter part of his work 
upon the subject of the separation is 
utterly false t ITiero were no executions 
in his house previous to the separation, 
nor did poor Mrs. Clermont interfere in 
any way between them. When she left 
the bouse. Lord Byron parted with kind 
words to her, and he so comj^etely de¬ 
ceived her by his specious manner, that 
she was perfectly nstonisl^od when these 
cruel verses came out;^sius^ her. I 
send you a copy of a lettfir Irom Mrs. 
Leigh, which ought to be made known, 
although it is not wished to he inserted 
in the newspapers. Mrs. Clermont is 
the daughter of a clergyman, and not, as 
Lord Byron says, of a washerwoman, 
and the most mild and well-conducted 
woman that can he. Of course she is 
now Bufiering from these base memoirs 
Onc«) more; and poc^r Lady B., wliose 
conduct is truly exemplary, is to have 
her wounds opened again, which were 
scarcely healed. She says that she can 
submit to whatever concerns herself; but 
that her mother should be attacked, dis- 
trassasherbeyondallexpression. Would 
you believe it, ray dear E-—that Lord 
Byron made a will before the birth of 
his child (at loflust two months) disin¬ 


heriting it, if it should prore' to be a 
daughter? This will now stands; and 
his Ads, about whom he oouH write 
verses, has nothing from her at 

all. It is not true that he andXady 
Byron parted in friendship. She was 
suffering and ill from her confinement, 
and he was requested to permit her to 
stay until she had gained a little strength 
—a request which he had the barbari^ 
to refuse. Those letters from Mr. W. 
Harness read well, and Lord Byron did 
like him at one time; but Mr. W. Har¬ 
ness himself told-, that when he 

went to reside with him, he found it im¬ 
possible to remain, his conduct was so 
intolerable and disgusting in every re- 
Bpe^. ,It would be the duty df those 
who are interested in Lady Byron’s affairs 
to make them known now, after such a 
cruel work; hut she has suffered too 
much—her healtli is ruined; all she 
now implores is to have peace; and this 
^alone restrains her friends from coming 
forward.’* 


The letter of Mrs. Leigh, alluded to 
in the foregoing, is as follows: 

“ St, James's Palace, 
June 1, 1825. 

** My dear Mrs. Clermont,—In an¬ 
swer to the letter I have this morning 
received from yon, I must beg to assure 
you how very sorrv I am for the annoy¬ 
ance you are now feeling, owing to the 
calumnies revived against your character 
in the newspapers. 

“ I have, whenever opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself, not only contradicted them, 
but also done justice to the kind forbear¬ 
ance I have invariably observed in you, 
upon occasions the most trying to every 
friend to Lady Byron ; and you may de¬ 
pend upon my continuing to do so. 

“ You are quite at liberty to shew 
this letter to any of your friends, and to 
express my entire conviction of your 
being perfectly innocent of the charges 
brought against yon, in any way most 
satisfactory to yourself, except that of 
the channel of the newspapers, in which 
it would, on every account, be extremely 
painful and unpleasant to me to be 
broughtjforward. 

“ You are, perhaps, not aware (nor 
was I myself till this day) tliat, two 
da^s after tlie parugniph to which you 
allude, and which was copied into the 
English from an Irish newspaper, it was 
contradicted from authority in the same 
• paper. If 1 can get the paper, I will 
cut it out and send it to you. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Clermont, 
most truly yours, 

Avgusta Lbigh.” 

Poor Mrs. Clermont is doomed to 

An uneasy immortality in our Utera- 
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ture* She is destined to be bom in 
the garret, in the kitchen bred,” in the 
text, and set down as a much-injured 
and accomplished gentlewoman in the 
notes. We never thought that the 
poem did Lord B3rron any credit. It 
was at best but a mean private libel. 


(May, 

and the circumsiances hirae disclosed 
^ire it a still more disgraceful cha¬ 
racter. 

Such has been the amount of the 
obligation under which Mr. Moore has 
laid the memoiy of Lord Byron during 
this month. 


^ ‘ . 

« 

LILTIECOCKIE.^ 


We have not time to do more than 
give one^xtract from these delightful 
little volumes. They breathe a simple 
beauty and* pathos, which has been 
imequfldled in our time. We sliall 
more than once—^when we are relieved 
from the press of matter which over¬ 
powers us—enchant our readers with a 
few further selections. We know tlie 
author. Why does be not put his 
name to the work? Does he think* 
that although he hides himself in a 
garret, that his fame can be so con¬ 
cealed ? Who gave us “ The poetry of 

the-But mum! it would be 

unfriendly in us to betray him. Our 
readers, however, will guess, from his 
extreme modesty, that he must belong 
to souls congenial to our own. 

** Liltiecockie is u dreary district be¬ 
longing to the lairds of that ilk» some¬ 
where in tlie fearful regions, through 
which an uncouth ditch, wliich some 
small engineers call the Caledonian 
Canal, is described by adventurous and 
dare-devil travellers to wind for. Heaven 
know'S bow many miles, iazzy, a fa¬ 
vourite, red-haired, perspiring daughter 
of Liltiecockie, the hundred and four¬ 
teenth, having, early one morning, gone 
forth to tend the lambs, and rinse her 
stockings for the coming Sunday, acci¬ 
dentally met the youthful, fresh-com- 


plexioned, unot^d of roses, Ernest 
Frizzlepan, a lar of two and forty, V 
sou-lieutenant in General Swineherd’s 
corps of Swiss marines. He w'as herb¬ 
orising, looking for pebbles and dinner, 
and keeping out of sight of some inqui¬ 
sitive people who, w’hen he was in town, 
insisted on calling on him in our king’s 
name. The meeting became as tender 
as it was sudden. What the conse¬ 
quences w'ere, every person iu thMioast 
acquainted with the llighlands^^ay 
easily conjecture. And^it was on the 
occasion of the happy union of these 
children of nature, and their quitting 
Liltiecockie for a fonugii shore, that the 
overcharged souls of all the parties pre¬ 
sent broke forth into the sublimity of 
poetry. Indeed, the scene was pecu¬ 
liarly tender. Lizzy was in the act of 
leaving the lambs to bleat after their own 
fancy, the flowers to droop as they saw 
])roper, and the stockings (Ernest could 
not rob the younger sister of such a trea¬ 
sure) to remain in footless simplicity,— 
about to exchange her peaceful dwelling 
of crow'dy and usquebagh, for the din of 
arms, the fthxill trumpet, and the segared, 
gruyered, and gailicked cabin. Old 
Liltiecockie pressed to his heart the 
pride of his house, and tlie glory of the 
kitchen and the buttery hatch ; w'hile 
she, overwhelmed in tears, sobbed amain, 
and wiped her eyes witli the piper’s 
kilt. 


MALE SOLO BY PAPA.V 

Tougall! is the brose ready ? 

Tonald ! how’s the wind blawing 1 
Angus! is the shelty shod ? 

Jock! -j-the bottle — Lizzy’s gawing. 

FEMALE SOLO BY LIZZY. 

The burn may wimple through the den, 
Or bicker owre the brae, 

Now sleep aneath the huzle-bush. 

Now brattle by the slae. 

• 

The wren may chirrup in the bush. 

The snipe l^m in the saugh, 

The oxee tmtter ’mang the rice, 

The shulfa in the haugh. 


• Tales of Liltiecockie. 2 vols. ISmo. Fraser, Regent Street. 1830. 
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ThoughU and Feelings. 


The brier msj fling its sweets around, 
The tbom-flower and the whin. 
The water-seg its blue leaves raise. 
Or trembl^ o'er the lion. 

The routing outlors croon afar« 

The Btirk roak* ih the sta. 

Sic sounds and sights are lost to'me, 
For I maun haste awa! 


^ CHORUS BT TU£ SbRVAKTS. 

The steed stands champing in the court, 
\ Ihe boat lies rocking at the pier, 

Ti^e mother weeps !—the father's hand^ 
^he siller lassie scarce can bear! 


LIZZY IN IIVSTEniCS. 

My nourice auld she bauds lay plaid! 

My little sister’s on my knee \ 

And maun I puirt wi* kith and kin ? 

Oh, Frizzlepan, yeVe glamoured me ': 

.AMENT by ALLEN BLAUTERAOS, THE PIPER. 

He only kens hame that'^s awa, 
lie only kens hame that’s awa ; 

He thinks of his friends, of his wife, and his baims. 
And remembers his father’s ha’! 

He tliinks, &c. 



REJOICEMENT. 

But Frizzlepan’s a noble pan, 
A pan of great renown ; 
He’s better far then ony jar 
That’s kent about the toun. 


So ! baud the bicker to the laird. 

We’ll pledge it lippen fu, 
mre’s Frizzlepan of Swineherd’s corps ! 
And here’s his bonny dow ! 


CIIANU YELL. 

t 

Here’s Frizzlepan of Swineherd’s corps ! 

And here’s his bonny dow t 

[£.i'eunt all, sUghtly uniteady» 


THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 


Love is a pleasant thing ; 
When lip meets lip, 

My heart is glad : 

Love is a pensive thing; 
When the kiss you sip, 
My soul is sad. 

There's triumph in the touch 
Wins the dew from thine ; 
My heart is glad: 

But sorrow follows such, 

For it steals from mine; 
My soul is sad. 


Love is a pleasing thing ; 

But hoMt^ brief the bliss, 

And soon he flies — 

How ^on he taketh wing! 

Give and take a kiss, 

Then rapture dies! 

We have parted with a pearl, 
And regret tlie gift— 

Yet have it still I 
For thy sweet kiss, sweet girl, 
On my lip is left. 

For good or ill. 

J. A. H. 


Query as to the cause 1 
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NOTES ON THE AUSSIAK AHMY* * {oiUKGEiyO, 1828 *] 
b\ lieutenant colonel C. B. o’DONNELLi LaTE OF 15TH HUSSARS. 


Whoever contemplates the present 
condition of the Russians, will be asto¬ 
nished at the rapid strides they haye 
made fo^vards civilisation of late years, 
and the improvements that have evi¬ 
dently taken place in the organisation 
of their forces. I did not exactly 
expect to find a horde of barbarians, 
though I was prepared to meet with a 
set of men aot mauy degrees removed 
from ^at state;—deficient in mind, 
devoid of moral feeling, and de^itute 
of all the nobler qualities of die heart: 
but I was mistaken. They have pro- 
fitted considerably by the experience 
tiiey derived from the wars that arose 
out of the French Revolution; whick 
wars, while tliey instructed them as 
soldiers, afforded them also an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting, and at the same time 
receiving some of the polish of the 
more civilised nations of the C/Ontincnt. 

The Russian is a tough material, 
and admirably calculated to bear the 
fatigues and hardships of woi*. With 
a fair complexion, resembling that of 
tile English, and broad features, he is 
rather low in stature than otherwise, 
but stout limbed and muscular. En¬ 
dued with considerable bodily strength, 
and gifted with a constitution enabled 
to sustain the greatest privations and 
fatigue, the Muscovite soldier, loaded 
witii heavy arms and appointments, 
and a cumbrous kit upon lus back, will 
march in the most inclement season for 
days and nights together, with but a 
very trifling intervd of repose; and, 
bivouacked in their customary and 
hardy manner, without tents and under 
a burning sun, with the thermometer 
at above 105® Fahrenheit during the 
day, and perhaps a cold, damp, chill, 
and heavy penetrating dew by night; 
subsisted, moreover, upon scanty food, 
of a very inferior qumity; constantly 
exposed to all weathers, and subject to 
transitions the most trying to the hu¬ 
man frame; he will remain for months 
in succession without being compara¬ 
tively affected or even inconvenienced 
by vicissitudes which to ordinary con¬ 
stitutions would he fatal. 

Tlie Russian is strongly attached to 
his religion; he is a thorough predes- 
tinarian, and at the same time very 
supemitious. He is submissive and 


atient; and although he may, from 
is iHate of vassalt^e> ^pear dull and 
^pid, he is naturally a^cneerfulbeing; 
fond of enjoymqpt, not altogether defi¬ 
cient in intelligence nor unsusceptible 
of enthusiastic exytement. It is evi¬ 
dent, from a deg^ of self-esteem and 
national pride %^ich he possesses, that 
he considers his own country superior 
to any other in the world. lie is never 
guilty of desertion; and his readiness 
at all times to make tlie greatest sacri¬ 
fices for his sovereign and his chief, 
evince the height of his devotion to 
them, and the extent of his attachment 
to their interests. 

It is impossible for a Russian soldier 
^iiot to be brave ; if he^were even not 
so by nature, he must become so by 
the efl'cet of discipline, which, in the 
Russian army, is severe. He is taught 
lo have a horror of cowardice : and 
courage, a striking characteristic with 
him, IS not only upheld as a pre-emi¬ 
nent military virtui', but enjoined by 
the principles of his faith; he is per¬ 
suaded that it is incumbent on him 
never lo yield, but to keep up the 
contest until he insures victory, or 
until he meets 4eath. Napoleon is 
reported to have said that at Eylau 
he saw tlie Russians perform prodigies 
of valoUf^tliey were so many heroes. 

With a steadfast belief in predesti¬ 
nation, and an implicit obedience to 
orders, the Russian is, as it were, a 
complete machine. Careless and 
thoughtless of danger, he moves when 
he is told, and halts when he is com- 
niande(l; nbr will he, under the se¬ 
verest fire, retire, unless ordered to do 
so. Indeed, nothing can equal the 
steadiness and obstinacy of the Mus¬ 
covite troops undersuch circumstances. 
It is quite surprising to see the perfect 
indifference with which they stand 
under a cannonade, and the apathy 
with which the men look at the balls 
and shells that fall around them. At 
the battle of the Moskva, when the 
Russian reserve with the imperial 
guards advanced to retake some re¬ 
doubts, and to attack the centre of 
Napoleon’s line, ei|^ty pieces of French 
cannon suddenly opening out a most 
destructive fire, inMnediately averted 
and then overwhelmed their columns, 
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which, not daring to advance, and nnr 
willing to retire, stood for two hours 
together in dense masses, while grape 
shot passed through ahd swj^t 
away whole platoons at a time.* And 
it is positively asserted, that at the siegfe 
of Bmlow, a consideraW^ body of Rus¬ 
sians, destined to storm the place,,’ 
miss^ its way, and got igto the ditch, 
where there was not the slightest vestige 
of a breach. In this\situation, they 
were nearly annihilate, nor would 
they, notwithstanding theymistake was 
evident, move until a per^ptoryorder 
from the Grand Duke Michael was 
sent to recall them. 

The coolness with which they give 
fire, and the firmness with which they 
meet and receive the charge of the 
enemy, are also distinguishing traits in 
the character of the Russian infantry 
soldiers ; and in these respects they 
are probably better calculated to be 
opposed to the Turks, than any otlier 
troops in tlie world. In vain has the 
proud Arab steed of the Spahis been 
often excited up to the very bayonets 
of the Russian squares; in vain lias 
t!ie impetuosity of the Moslem been 
exhausted against the steady firmness 
of the Muscovite ranks. 

In the use of the bayonet, the 
Russians may be said to equal the 
British soldiers;—it is a most for¬ 
midable weapon in their hands; and 
provided tliere is no natural obstacle in 
their way, they will carry every thing 
witli it before them, or meet death 
with the most determined obstinacy. 

The Russian cavaliy is very good, 
and acquired considerable renown in 
the Polish wars. The men, who, fjom 
their original habits, are indifferent 
grooms and horsemen in the first in¬ 
stance, are, notwithstanding,intelligent, 
and by system and discipline soon 
attain a proficiency in their duties, 
become attached to their animals, and 
eventually make tolerably skilftil eques¬ 
trians. 

Well clothed, appointed, and 
mounted, the cavahy cf the emperor 
approaches in excellence very near to 
that of the British, over which it has in 
one instance an advantage, owing to 
the natural liardiness of the Russian 
horse. The dragoons at Giurgevo 
were mounted upon rather la^e, but, 
at the same time, active horses, shew¬ 
ing blood as well as strength, and 

* Comte 


were, furnished for the occasion witli 
long lances, a weapon which mspired 
them with confidence, and gave terror 
j to theTurks, who, when opposed to it, 
were often wary of coming to close 
quarters. 

The artillery, a ftivourite arm with 
the Russians, 4s well horsed, well 
equipped and appointed, and well 
served in the field. The long howitzer 
gun, highly approved of, is in common 
use amongst them. The horse-brigade 
is particularly good; it is formed ap¬ 
parently after the model of tlie British, 
is rapid iu its movements, said very 
complete in every respect. The troop 
at the cJhnp was provided with fine, 
strong, well-bred chestnut horses, which 
were (as well as those of the cavalry), 
considering they had made a long 
march from the very heart of Russia, 
and* the manner in which they were 
(Continually hanissed, in excellentwork- 
ing condition. 

The grade of Captain in the Russian 
army confers (as 1 have been informed) 
ujion the individual bearing that com¬ 
mission the privileges of nobility. 
The officers, amongst whom are many 
foreigners of ability, I found a more 
res])ectable and enlightened body tlian 
tlioy are genemlly represented to be. 
Those of the superior ranks, of the 
staff', of the cavalry, of tlie guards, and 
of the artillery, are for the most part 
men of some education, who besides 
the several dialects of the Slavonic, 
speak the French and Gennaii lan¬ 
guages, and many of them even the 
English, with tolerable fluency. In 
the regiments of the line, there are still 
many officers who have probably been 
promoted from the ranks, in conse¬ 
quence of tile preference given by the 
aristocracy to serve in the other branches 
of the profession ; and these, perhaps, 
on account of the want of instruction 
among the people, from which class 
they have risen, are ignorant and un¬ 
tutored ; but <liey are not so numerous 
as I expected to have found them. 
The offioors of the Russian army are, 
in common with the privates, brave, 
patient, and hardy; they are indulgent 
and considerate to their men, with 
whose temper they are well acquainted; 
sociable and friendly towards each 
other; and kind and hospitable to 
strangers. 

The attainment of distinctions and 
le Segur. 
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honours—an incentive to heroic deeds, Russian soldiers, during the period of 

and an object of solicitude to all actual service. At the termination of 

military men—is a peculiar considera- the war, or when their assistance is no 

tk)n with the Russian officers. Swords longer necessary, they return to their 

ofment are given for good conduct in homes; and, from being the ruthless 

the field; and the performance of ccr- Scytliian and devastating invader, the 

tain services before an enemy substan- Cozak becomes the unoffending,honest, 

tiates a claim to particular medals: and hospitable inhabitant, and again 

thus, impartiality in Uie distribution of resumes hi^ various occupations in 

such rewards and decorations reflects agriculture and commerce, 
great credit upon the government; and There are saveral tribes or denomi- 
the approbation and liberality of the nations of this' species of force; such, 

empgror arc in consequence sought " for instance,jas the Cozhks of the Bug, 

for and esteemed with an enthusiasm of Tschuguyef, of the Don, of Tcher- 

that is c^carcely to he imagined. Sir nomorski, formtrly the Zaporogian 

R(»bert Wilson mentions an instance (Joziiks, the li'ralian, formerly the 

illustrative of this feeling Inyoung Yaick Cozaks, and the Calmucks of 

lieutenant of hussars, who was shot by Stawropol;+ and each tribe is go- 

a cannon-ball, in a charge near Papen- vemed by its respective Ataman or 

heim : his leg being shattered, a friend commander-in-chief,and officers chosen 

was lamenting his misfortune—“Yes, from among themselves, who are all 

indeed,replied he with a sigh, “nt is obliged to pass regularly through the 

very great; for, had I been wounded different gradational of military rank, 

but a few paces farther on, 1 should from that of juivate. These different 

have gained the order of St. George.’’ tribes were, it was calculated, at the 

Green is the national colour of the close of the late war with France, 

Russians ; and the dress both of officers capable of bringing into the field an 

and men is now simple and soldier- aggregate of no less than a hundred 

like;—that of the former is free from and seventeen thousand warriors. Thus 

unnecessary ornament, and not expen- it will be seen of what vast conse- 

sive; and that of tlie latter, course in quence they are to the Hussian empire, 

point of materials, but serviceable. The and the necessity there exists for keep- 

pay of all classes is very inconsuJet- ing up a good understanding with them, 

able. ^ ^ ^ securing their allegiance. 

But the Cozaks,* who have of late It was not until about the time of 
acquired so high a military reputation, C’atherine II., that attempts were made 

and who form the irregular part of the to organise the Cozaks. Both Prince 

Russian army, excited most my curio- Pott^inkinandSouvoroffwere extremely 

sity and interest. These inliabitants atuohed to them, and beloved by them 

of certain steppes or plains, chiefly on in return ; the former, more particu- 

the borders of the Russian empire, aic h'^riy, is reported to have taken consi- 

easily distinguished as a race possess- dei;pLble pains to improve their condi- 

ing a degree of constitutional liberty tion as soldiers: he formed them into 

and independence ; accustomed to regiments, subjected them to disci- 

dwell remote, as it were, from civdisa- pliie, established amongst them a 

tion^ in vast and desert districts; and certain system, and employed them 

habituated to constant warfare of some with great effect in their true diameter 

sort or other. They are governed of foragers and light troops, for which 

partly by their own laws, and enjoy they seem peculiarly well adapted, 

peculiar privileges and ^emptions in Since that period, they have under- 

consideration of military services, gone other partial changes in their 

which they are obliged to nender to organisation, although they have not 

the state when called upon. At such yet been brought to act with any de¬ 
tunes they appear fully equipped and gree of regularity, 

mounted at their own expense; but Under their Ataman Platoff, it is 
obtain from government a-trifling main-* well remembered what wonders they 

tenance, in common with the other Achieved, and of what infinite utility 

* Bishop Ileher compare^ his Rojpoot and Maharatta escorts with the Cozkks : 
and remarks, that Coz&k is the common word for a predatory horseman all through 
northern and central India. 

Russland uiiter Alexaiider dem«rsren. 
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theCozikswere to the Russians during 
the recent continental wars, in covering 
the firont of their army, masking its 
movements, protecting its Hanks, and 
securing ite retreat; in reconnoltering 
and foraging; and in hovering conti¬ 
nually about Uie enemy, harassing him, 
and cutting off' his supplies. 

From the natural hardiness of con¬ 
stitution both of the Cloaks and of 
their horses, they are enabled to make 
exertions of an extraoi'dinary nature; 
and by swimming rivers in the winter 
time, and making forceu marches of 
considerable length, ^mid all the ri¬ 
gours of frost and snow, their sudden 
and unexpected appearance has often 
baffled the designs and efforts of their 
opponents. Not only have th('y per¬ 
formed all these duties, in which no 
troops equal them, with a persevenmee 
and vigour that is scarcely credible, 
but they have been known even to 
charge infantry cnHrailleur in a wood ; 
and in a general action to snatch the 
aim from tlie regular forces of Russia, 
y retrieving the fortune of tlic day. 
The losses they occasioned Napoleon 
in the fields of Roland and Russia, 
where they were the cause of constant 
annoyance, havoc, and slaughter, to 
the French troops, especially during 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
can never bo forgotten. 

The Cozaks of the Don are the 
most numerous and important of all 
the tribes; and are distinguished from 
the rest by greater civilisation in¬ 
dustry. Their capital is Novo-^her- 
kask, a neat town not far from the 
Don, near its entrance into the Sea of 
Asof. Tliey breed great quantities of 
liorscs, cattle, and sheej); an* cu'Aiva- 
tors of the vine; fond of agriculture 
in general; and can furnish a contin¬ 
gent of no fewer than eighty rogiifients 
for service from among them. Each 
regiment consists of five hundred men, 
having a standard and captain for every 
hundred, independent of junior officers, 
one or two field officers for the whole, 
according to circumstances, and a lieute¬ 
nant-colonel, or colonel commandant, 
whose name the regiment bears, 'fhe 
two corps before Giurgevo were of 
this tribe; they had served in the war 
against France, and, together with 
their chiefs, Rykowsky and Demidoff*, 
had distinguished themselves consider- 
ably. 

The usual dress or uniform of the 
Don Cozak is a blue shell jacket, 


without buttons, but hooked down the 
front; loose trousers of the same co¬ 
lour, ornamented down the sides with 
a stripe of red cloth; and a cylin¬ 
drical calpac, or low forage cap. A 
short fur cloak, called a made 

of a peculiar impenetrable skin, is 
either suspended from his shoulders 
or carried on the saddle. Ilis weapons 
are a pistol stuck under each arm, and 
attached by a neck-line, sufficiently 
long to admit of their being discharged 
witli un extended arm; a fire-lock 
slung across his back; a sabre "Bt liis 
side; and a long, twelve or ^fourteen 
foot pike, w’hich is constantly in his 
hand. is mounted upon a small, 
bony, abd by no means Buccphalus- 
like, but certainly hardy, horse, which 
is guided by a single snaffle, and 
equipped witli a simple wooden sad¬ 
dle-tree, of unusual height, furnished 
witfi a leiJther cushion strapped over 
it; this cushion forms not only the 
ordinary seat and pillow of the Co¬ 
zak, but serves us a dtmository for his 
money and valuables. The horse much 
resembles, in shape and character, the 
common hack of the Irish peasant, 
and is urged by a severe whip, soipe- 
thing like a flail, called a knndshuy 
which th(j rider, who does not wear 
spurs, generally curries with a loop 
over his wrist or across his shoulders. 
Thus dressed, equipped, and mounted, 
the sturdy warrior of the Don is, on 
the slightest alarm, instantly ready for 
the coinhat. 

The Cozaks are an incongruous set, 
certainly 1 Some old fellows, with long, 
gray beards; some smart young lads; 
some almost in lugs and patches of 
various shades; while others are in 
very decent attire. The one appointed 
to attend me as orderly, was a young 
man, by no means Cozhk-like, ac¬ 
cording to the notions I had pre¬ 
viously formed of these people. When 
he first came to me, I was struck by 
his civilised appearance and behaviour; 
for, uniting the respectful deportment 
of a soldier with an easiness and almost 
elegance of manner, he said he was 
sent to wait ui>on me by order of his 
general, and had the honour of pre¬ 
senting himself to receive my com¬ 
mands. It is not to be understood 
that many of them are of this class; 
but r am told tliat some are people of 
great wealth in their own country, 
amassed chiefly by plunder in war; 
yet so great is their passion for that 
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species of gain, that, notwithstanding 
their riches, they will even voluntarily 
leave their faixulies and comfortable 
dwellings, and expose themselves, at an 
advanced age, to dangers, in quest of 
more. 

Equally brave and hardy as the 
regular Russian soldier, they possess a 
sagacity and cunning whicli is not a 
characteristic of the former. It was 
observed, that in action, when the 
firing commenced, the detached Coziiks 
that were Jtroand us began t(> assume 
an aljfi'rity, and to be alive to what was 
going on. Th('\ "..ok their horses in 
hand ; ii^Ver remained quite stationary; 
kojlt a sharp look out in tl^e direction 
of the tiring of the cannon, and watched 
the ricochet of the ball and the flight 
of tlio shell, so as to bo in readiness to 
avoid them. Tltey are endowed by 
their nature and habits with an instinct 
whicli peculiarly his them for the duties 
of outposts; and for this service 1 
suppose the Cozuks to 1 h‘ the best 
troops in the world. From an extra¬ 
ordinary tact in making reconnoissances 
through unexplored districts, tliey sup¬ 
ply the defect or want of topographical 
map.s; tlicy excel as patroles, and are 
said io be capable of telling, with to¬ 
lerable accuracy, merely by ins|)ecting 
the ground, not only the number of 
horses that have passed over a tract, 
but even how many of them were led; 
and their faculties of sight and hearing 
are such, that they will, without arti¬ 
ficial,,aid, descry objects at a consi¬ 
derable distance, and by applying their 
ears to the earth dktinguish afar ofi'the 
tread of feet, whetlier they are those 
of men or of horses, and thus dis¬ 
cover the movements and designs of an 
enemy. 

The confidence reposed in these 
troops is great: tlm;c or four of them 
arc sometimes posted, for the ^nirpose 
of observation, in an exposed situation 
on frontiers bordering an enemy’s 
country, wliere they will remain for 
weeks and months togctlier without 
requiring any assistance: they will 
manage, by some means or otner, to 
subsist themselves and their liorses, 
and rahy be depended upon for tlie 
most exact information. At Giurgevo 
the whole duty of tlie advanced posts 
was intrusted to their care, and per- 
fornujd by two hundred and fifty men; 
and so greal. was their patience and 
vigilance,'that nothing escaped their 
observation, and not a Turk could stir 


outside the fortress without tlieir im¬ 
mediate knowle^e. 

Tlie Cozaks generally act independ¬ 
ently under their own officers: in 
single combat they are expert; and in 
the swarm attack formidable. Occa¬ 
sionally they move in line; but being 
accustomed to desultory warfare, they 
have an aversion to discipline and 
system. THb moment an alarm is 
given, the two or three that can first 
get ready instantly sally forth from the 
bivouac; these are followed by six or 
eight; these dgain by more; and lastly 
comes tlie reservvL*, or mam boily, in 
pc;rhaps greater order. In their re¬ 
gular attacks, they are sometimes in 
one and sometimes in two ranks, ac¬ 
cording to their strength: they advance 
with a most terrific yell, in the form of 
a semi-circle, having the centre retired : 
the greater number fly ofl’, and seek 
the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
while a small portiefn, frequently sup¬ 
ported by a reserve, attack to tm; 
front: but what perhaps renders tliein 
most formidable, is the extraordinary 
facility with which they disperse and 
instantly collect again in a polk, or 
body, upon any particular part of the 
enemy’s line. However, for the most 
part, they pay little attention to re¬ 
gularity ; so that, after a charge, 
having no trumpets or sounds to as¬ 
semble them, and as they do not 
always take out their standards, theii 
captains are obliged, by dint of hal¬ 
looing, or in the best manner they can, 
to collect their polks. 

With the pike, which is in their 
hands from infancy, they are particu¬ 
larly adroit. They do not in general 
use ft as the lance, but couch it, and 
ride full gallop, like the knights of 
old, at their antagonists. The Turk 
fears this weapon,—as, should 
it not kill, it inflicts a dreadful gash, 
and the unfortunate victfin, when se¬ 
verely wounded or transpierced, has 
often been known to exclaim, “ Ah, 
Cozhk! Cozakand,by signs, implore 
him to put an end to his miseries by 
an effectual thrust. 

Having overcome his adversary, the 
next thing tlie Cozak does is to seize 
upon his arms, which, with the Turks, 
are liighly ornamented and valuable— 
his turban and sash, sometimes Cache- 
mere sliaiwls, of great worth—and his 
purse; and, if he is not killed or badly 
wounded, the victor then places Ihc 
unfortunate tnati behind him upon the 
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very cantel of the saddle, grasps him 
by both hands, and gallops off with 
him to the rear. 

That they are marauders, and that 
they are also rather merciless at times, 
is true. An attempt was lately made 
to induce them to give up for the 
general good the plunder they took in 
action. This, however, had not the 
desired effect; for it ^as then found 
that the prisoners , were invariably 
killed; so that as the services of these 
troops were so essential to the army, it 
became necessary to Vanction their 
practices; but to prdGvent atrocities, the 
Emperor Nicholas issued a very hu¬ 
mane order, by which the Cozak or 
soldier received one ducal for every 
prisoner on foot tiiken by him alive, 
and two ducats for every prisoner 
mounted. 

The encampments of the Cozaks dis¬ 
play the same want of regularity which 
is observable in*their movements. In 
front of their bivouac before Giurgevo, 
a high stage was erected upon four 
poles, as is common with them in their 
own country, and similar to those met 
with at several of the post stations in 
Wallachia. From this a constant look¬ 
out was kept; and in rear of it, with¬ 
out the slightest regard to order, were 
scattered the huts, both of the officers 
and men; before, and about which, 
were picqueted their horses, most of 
them ready saddled. These huts were 
made in the rudest manner imaginable; 
indeed, sometimes three pikes or poles, 
with branches and hay, or perhaps 
their hurkas thrown over them, formed 
a dwelling. Wliether mounted or not, 
the collar rein of his horse is often 
placed in the girdle of the CozaS, who 
is consequently enabled to lie down in 
his hut without being disengag^ from 
the animal; so that a stranger seeing a 
horse feeding over what is apparently a 
haycock, would little 8*1180601 it at first 
to be the habitation of a human being, 
until perhaps a long pike protruding 
from It, and a pair of feet sticking out 
from beneath, might suggest to him 
that such was in reality the abode of 
the modern Scythian. 

The armies of the emperor, from ibe 
comparatively trifling expense of the 
Russian soldier in the field, and the 
vast extent and resources of the em¬ 


pire, are composed of enormous masses. 
They are also accompanied by a large 
proportion of artillery; and, from their 
being accustomed to cany on waj in 
countries incapable of furnishing the 
necessary supplies, by a considerable 
train of waggons, and other vehicles. 

'fhe staff is well regulated, and the 
general officers throughout the service 
are proportionablymore numerous than 
with most nations. The medical esta¬ 
blishment, although, when possible, 
every carC is taken of the sick or 
wounded, and the commissariat, are 
not perhaps quite so efficient as the 
other departments, ^ 

Tbfc liussian troops exercise and go 
through their evolutions with precision, 
though not perhaps with great rapidity. 
But it has been observed, that in science 
and skilful combinations—in difficult 
rgtreats—in dexterity and mobility, so 
essential to the versatility of manoeuvre, 
and to the ready and timely application 
ofbodies in the moment of action,—they 
have not yet attained to perfection. 
Their masses are powerful engines, and 
continue so as long as they are in 
order; but, like pieces of mechanism, 
when once broken, their unity of naove- 
ment is lost, and they require time for 
repairs before they can be brought to 
act again with advantage. However, 
it must be confessed, that in these 
respects the Russians have benefited in 
a considerable degree by the experience 
of late years,—that they at this mo¬ 
ment hold a high rank amongst the 
soldiers of Europe,—and that they arc 
still in a state of progressive improve¬ 
ment. 

Within the period of little more than 
half a century, such national names a.s 
Roumiantzoff, Souvoroff, Koutousoff, 
Platoff, and Woronzoff’, appear amongst 
the most distinguished generals of the 
continent; and these have, in conjunc¬ 
tion with other heroes, so raised the 
character of the Muscovite arms as to 
give to Russia a preponderance in the 
scale of nations which she never before 
enjoyed. 

Tliat power has now an emperor, 
young, active, ambitious, and . beloved 
by his troops; and a magnificent army 
capable of any enterprise. With such 
advantages, she must be not only for¬ 
midable to her foes, but respected by 
her neigiibours, and by Euro^ie in 
general. 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 

FOR 


From Mr« Gurney’s ihort^hand notes, corrected hy Mr, AtettanSer Fraser, ofTkavies Inn. 


The whole literary world was astonished at the liberality of our Proprietors 
when tSey beheld the advertisement in the last No., a general meeting 

for the election of an Editor. Nothing like it had ever bean seen or heard of 
beforg. On all similar occasions, the corrupt influence and undue }>artialities of 
the booksellers have been ever oxercised. The late Mr. Constable, to whom the 
literary character is more indebted for that sort of elevation which arises from 
remuneration than to all tlio trade besides, was not free from despotic inclina¬ 
tions. He appointed Mr. Jeffrey to the superintendence of the Edinburgh 
Reviewj without consulting any of his contributors. Mr. Murray, to whom 
literature also acknowledges herself,a debtor, was not more indulgent in the 
appointment of the late Mr. Oiflbrd ; and his partiality for Scotchmen was 
certainly not free from blame, when he selected, in so clandestine a manner, 
Mr. Lockhart to succeed him. Mr. Colburn, in creating the sinecure of Editor- 
in-chief for the Lord-rectifying Campbell, has deserved well of all authors. 
It is an example that every book.seller cannot too soon imitate. Indeed, we tnist 
that the Duke of Wellington will, by law, since he is so cutting down the 
sinecures of the crown, oblige every jmbhslier to inslitute a jiensionaiy. There 
is no sound political reason why there should not be literary pensionaries, 
as well as civil and military, and decayed gentlewomen of damaged quality. 
Ebony^s connexion with Christopher North is Bus[)ected of being something 
equivocal. In that instance the Editor, it is understood, lords it over the 
Publisher. However, not one of all the members of the Stationers’ Company, 
either here or elsewhere, ever thought of trying the effect of universal suffrage 
in choosing an Editor; but the result has been such—the reform has been so 
radical, that the happiest general eflects cannot but result from it. 

The meeting was advertised to take place iik the Freemasons’ Tavern; but, 
at an early hour, it was seen how inadequate the great hall was to contain even 
a tithe of tlie candidates and the contributors; for, by some strange oversijdit, 
preparations had been neglected to be made for tlie reception of the ladies, the 
number of whom, with short petticoats and blue stockings, who assembled at an 
early hour in front of the tavern, is incredible.* Lady Morgan lost a spangled 
shoe in the crowd, the Princess Olivia of Cumberland had her pockets picked, 
and Lady Holland was obliged to be earned ^ Sir James and Sam into the 
Horse and Groom gin-shop, where tlie accomplisned wit declared the scene was 
quite dramatic. 

The committee, viz. the regulating officers of the pre^s-gang from Waterloo 
Place, who had been appoint^ to manage the proceedings of the day, soon 
discovered the absurdity of attempting to receive such a multitude into the Hall, 
unless they possessed the power of compressing their bodies into the size of 
their souls, as Milton did ovej the devils in Pandemonium; and, in con¬ 
sequence, it was suggested, the day being sunny and calm, that they should 
adjourn to Lincoln’s-inn Square, and that a deputation should be sent to 
Mr. Soane, the architect, to beg the use of his incom^rable balcony for the 
chairman of the meeting, and die pther managers of the election. 

The answer of Mr. Soane accorded with bis well-known attachment to artists 
authors, and actors. He assured the deputation, that authors were dear to his heart, 
and that, in a flgurative sense, his house, his fortune, his life,—all, in short, every 
thing that was dear to him, and all tliat, was at their disposal. The committee, 
gratified by the report which theMcputation made of Mr. Soane's munifi¬ 
cent ul^riiy, ordered notice to be given to the multitude that filled the street; 
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and, with white staves in their bands and paper cockades in their hats, preceded 
by a large body of the new police, marched, two and two, to the liouse of 
Mr. Soane. 

The merit of the new police on this occasion, under the directioi^ of 
Mr. Peel himself, was in the highest 'degree praiseworthy. The ladies were 
safely accommodated within the railing of the central enclosure, and a number 
of barrels were at first provided, to serve as tribunes for the orators, though 
the Egyptian column was finally chosen. As soon as the necessary orderly 
arrangements were maje, Mr. Coleridge, the first genius of the age, presented 
himself at the centre arch of Mr. Soane’s balcony. The moment that he did 
so, murmuring arose. It was supposed that lie had already received his congee 
(THire, and was already the predetermined Editor. The outciy was chiefly 
among the artists who are authors, and they cried but, No Wilkie—liberty, 
and the Academy for evhr I ” Emboldened by these declarations, Mr. Cobbett, 
who, by placing himself near one of the barrels, early demonstrated hj^ intention 
to harangue the crowd, broke out with :— ^ 

Englishmen,—This is the most abominafclo piece of humbug I ever wit¬ 
nessed. Do the sordid proprietors of Fraser's Magazine think to impose upon 
the understanding of John Bull by a trick of this kind ? Do they ifiiagine that 
we are such burrow-mongering slaves as to accept old Goody Coleridge V' - 

Here the crowd pressing in on all sides, the bairel on which the great Ruta 
Baga of Botley was elevated was crushed j/ito staves, and the planter of turnips 
and the cultivajor of sedition and locust was hurled amidst the staves to tne 
ground. It happened that the barrel was an old tar one, and that the great 
patriot of tlie two-penny trash, when he found himself falling, laid hold, in his 
desperation, of several high-plumed bonnets, which be pulled from the heads of 
the blue-hosen wearers, by which, when he looked up, he w'as in his proper 
American livery, tarred and feathered, ar>d was glad to make his escape from 
the derision of the crowd in his friend the Duke of Wellington’s military cloak, 
which his Grace, who was present, gallanting Mrs. charitably lent 

liim for concealment. 

Order being in some degree restored. Sir James Scarlett was elevated upon a 
cart—the gods forfend the omen !”—and, in a speech full of Tory graces and 
Whig principles, proposed that his accomplished veteran friend Mr. Coleridge 
should be called to the chair; and reminded the multitude, that, as the election 
was to be by ballot, there was no risk to the freedom of election by the appoint¬ 
ment of any one whatever to preside on the occasion, and that he knew no man 
so well qualified to maintain order over such an assemblage as that great 
practical character, that great man of business, that eminent person, who combined 
in himself all the arithmetical accuracy of Joseph Hume with the commercial 
acumen of Sandy Baring.* 

Mr. Coleridge was, in consequence, elected by acclamation, and installed 
with three cheers, the ladies waving their white handkerchiefs. Silence being 
restored, the Chairman then rose, and, in the following luminous speech, 
explained the object for whic^^they were that day assembled :— 

i ' 

“ hadies aitd Gentlfimeii ,—It was a strange 
Sensation that come o’er me, when ut first, 

From the broad sunshine, 1 stepped in and saw 
The narrowing lin^ of daylight that cante running 
In after me shut by the door outside-* 

All then around was dusky twilight dim, 

Made out of shadows most funtuiftical, 

The unsubstantial progony of light 
Shining on singularities of art. 

There stood around, all in a circular row. 

Seven colossal statues-^each a king , , 

Upon a rich Corinthian capital- 

Soeptres were in their hands, and on their heads 

Were golden crowns, in shape similiar 

* Sir James being a Creole, his language, of course, is half EngUflh, half Scotch, 
with as much Irish as makes up the whole quantity. 
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To that Bukall bonnet which adorned of yore 
My dexter temple, when, the lire-long day, 

1 delv’d the classics in that blue-coat school^ 

Fast by fam’d New^te’s^ail; and one there was 
As Nestor, or as Priam king of Troy, 

Venerable—a marble brought from Athens, 

Which, though oblivion hung upon his nose. 

Wore the grave aspect of antiquity. 

‘ These,’ said our host, the modest Mister Soane, 

* Are planets, and they rule the fates of mqp.* 

‘ Ate they not rather,’ was my fond reply. 

Thrilling with wonderment ineffable, 

* The seven sciences—stupendous spirits. 

That mock the pride of man, and people space 
With life and mystical predoiuinanoel’ 0 
And, full of that sublime conce]>tion, out 
1 throbbing came upon this window-sill, 

Where I beheld you multitudinous, 

A Lake of Ph^i%nomies, whose waves 
Were human faces,—and whose munnurings— 

Discordant din of discontented tongues. 

Shattered the crystal calmness of the air.— 

But I had then the sense of sweetest influences, [To tht Ijadiet, 
The intelligible forms pf ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, ’ 

That have their haunts in dale or piny mountain. 

Or forest by low stream or pebbly spring, 

Or such green hogs as Irishmen afar. 

In Australasia or Cabotia lone. 

Dream are in Krin’s isle. Then 1 bethought 
Wherefore this wise and beauteous multitude 
Were here assembltHl, from all quarters come. 

Like the rich argosies and merchantmen 
That swing at anchor in the ])ool or stream 
Below fam’d London bridge—and thence inspired, 

I call upon you to give suffrage. Now% 

Who shall he Bditor, and, like the stars 
Immortal burning in their glorious spheres. 

Make you all stars, dispensing destiny I 
For such shall be the issues of this duy, 

If you, in your intelligence serene. 

Make a seraphic choice.” 

Mr. Coleridge sat down amidst unanimous and enthusiastic applauses and 
encores; but he declined repeating his most pT>etical address. Silence having 
been with diflficulty obtained, though not until the Lord Mayor, supported by 
Sir Henry Ilardinge and Mr. Horace Twiss, had commenced the proclamation 
of martial law, the Rev, Geoige Croly was^ seen^to. ascend the temporary steps 
constructed against the Egyptian pillar, so ornamental to Mr. Soane s fore-court, 
and which was, for the nonce, zn^e the lostrum for the various orators of the 
day. The gentlmnan, however, could with difficulty gain the summit, owing to 
the monkey tricks of Mr.^^penry Baylis^ who clung- to the tail of his coat, 
endeavouring to prevent him from measuring the ^titude of the column. 
Mr. Baylis, it appears, is the proprietor of the Monthh/ Magazine (and is the 
individual who, with his printers and printing devils, presented a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying that the Roman Catholic Relief Bill might pot 
be passed: Lord Tullamore -was the green youth who presented such petition), 
and Mr. Croly is the ^editor of that ssune periodical. It could be easily 
perceived what the obj!W of Mr. Baylis was in thus clinging to Mr. Croly^s 
garment:—to prevent him from dewing his face to the electors, imagining, as 
he well might, that that gentleman's tfescendent abilities would win for him the 
return as Editor of Fraser'si the emoliunents from which being of so large and 
enticing an amount (not that Mr. Croly cares in the least for inoney)> his right- 
hand man would he foin to desert the yellow-covered bilious-looking Montbly*^ 
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But this is our own surmise, for the only words which Mr. Baylis could say were. 
For God's sake, Crolyand these he repeated in a burned manner for at 
least fire times, when, gasping for breath arid ready to choke, he added, " If 
you leave the Mon-on-Aly, what will Be-ennen-tly say, for then we sha-a-ant 
pu-uff more of his bo-o-o-o-o-oks—as the Mo-ontbly will be di-i-ish'd WHat 
he might have continued to say, was inaudible; for “ Shame—shame! down 
with him! throw him OverP was vociferated on all sides. Mr. Baylis, how¬ 
ever, had, it seems, determined, like Cato, that he was only worthy to fall by his . 
own act, arid so he accordingly did; for the tail of Mr. Croly's coat gave way, 
and down came the prinstr a tremendous wallop on his back, amidst the laughter 
and derision of the assembled multitude. 

** Ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vast© 

Concidit.” 

Mr. Croly then stood,>a “ cherub tall,” on the top of Mr. Soane's E^ptian 
capital; and they who are conversant with the physiognomy of the gentleman 
will alone be able to conceive what benignant suavity struggled through eyery 
pore of his face, and fell, like beams of holiest I^hlj u]>on the upturned counte¬ 
nances of that populace which was tlien and Inere assembled to exercise the 
boasted privilege of Englishmen — gained by our forefathers by the edge of the 
sword, and which we, their great-great-great-great-grandchildren, will manfully 
maintain, until death do us part from all things sublunary, political, and damn¬ 
able,— Freedom of EErmoN. By this,we enjoy every thing good, great, 
and glorious : — a king steadfast in integrity, and in exceeding love and anxiety, 
a very father to nis subjects—an aristocracy innocent as lambs, and immacu¬ 
late as sucking doves or pie-pigeons—a representative chamber, the members 
of which have separated themselves from worldly pursuits and worldly vanities— 
devout, self-denying, and as so many ascetic saints in the wilderness—wasters 
of the midnight oil for the good of tlieir fellow-men, and victims to sad disease, 
induced by a misplaced over-eagerness in the blest cause of British patriotism— 
which is the reason why, in the United Kingdom, this Epitaph (alas! that 
good and virtuous men possess not the rejuvenescent faculty of Tilhonus, that 
they might live for ever, to advocate the sacred cause which they, even from their 
youth’s first budding, have severally and collectively espoused !) is so frequent: 

HE DIED IN THE CAUSE OK HIS COUNTRY.* 


VO xaXe^s BviiVKU)/ a^evne ivn fAiyiavov^ 

hfAIV SK VOVT Tu^r). 

ffTtifhovvis 

ayvt^uwv iukoyti^» Simonides* 



Some future eloquent bardist, hot as a furnace with tlie glow of patriotic 
enthueiaMu,' may thus -rhaj^odise the bones under tbiir freeatorie slab, the 
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But we are wandering from our immediate subject:—the oration which 
Mr. Croly enounCed^ with good action and deliv^, <^1181 perched on the top 
of the pillar ia the fore-court of Mr. Soane’s mansion. The very contemplation 
of that gentleman forces away some thousand leagues all recollection of epitaphs^ 
tomb-stonesj and death’s Ireads, and makes our bosom glow with risilient 
humours approaching to vinous hilarity. 

Those W1IO are acquainted with Mr. Croly’s person need not be tdld of the 
eloquent cast of his face and the marked character of his features, now dealing 
destruction like a cloud of fearful omen—now, by the amenity of their smile and 
their dallying jocundity, irradiating and vernalising rrhatever that smile and 
jocundity consecrate by tipping and touching,—producing, in short, a mira¬ 
culous illumination. Ills commanding stature was saluted with a universal 
shout of approbation: 

^ ** Like Main’s son be stood. 

And shook his plumes: that heavenly fra^j^ranee fill’d 
• llie circuit wide* 

ancf thus began ^ ^ 

“ Sir, LadicH, aiid Gentkiiien :—1 present myself to your notice on this 
memorable occasion, having from the first resolved to become one of the proud 
combatants in a struggle winch 1 hesitate not to affirm will, in after times, liave 
many an eagle-iligbt^ Pindar for its historian, for what, in comparison to this, 
were the so-vaunted games held on the banks of the Alpheus?—a river the name 
of which you who are ignorant kiiow nothing, but which we Uunscendentai 
Grecians describe as ^ seipentising in most beautiful meanUers’ through the 
sacred territory of Elis, {immense applnuse.) The advertisement by Mr. Fraser 
was very puerile in pliraseology. Advertisements are most difficult things to 
manipulate,—should, in fact, never be intrusted to breathing mort^ save to him 
who hy national assent is considered a genius of the first order, lu application 
to genius, what the poet of Venusia has said of money will stand good ; 

‘ Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algfi est.' 

If, however, an application had been made to me (not that I arrogate to myself 
those indescribable attributes which genius can bestow, although my laboaris do 


sinewy flesh of which has long since served as a delectable repost to the red¬ 
snouted, blind slow-worm:—“ lie w'as the Leonidas of the days which were 
honoured with his Ihrice-glorions existence—for he, too, stood firm in the van of 
liberty, and fought with all the earnestness and invincibility of Hellenic Worthiness* 
The Catholic Emancipation Bill was his illustrions Thermopyl^—his rank of in¬ 
trepid warriors called 'the Rats’ was bis consecrated band — and the illiberal, 
black-hearted, knavish, abominable, filthy, bomble, insufferable, ineffable Ultra 
Tories were the tiara-capped, diseoc^tod nifide^, with whom 

' Xerxes, the lib«^ of Greece to yoke. 

From Susa, h» MemnontKO palace 
Came to the sea— \ 

And scourged with anmy a Mroke thfi indignant waves.’ 

" And Robert Peel was the run-away Spartaa, who died ahortly after from shame and 
vexation. He cut his wesaad with a blunt raeor, by way of prolonging his own 
punishment.*’ And the eloquent writer may perh^S include with the following 
free translation from Tulliuli Ootainua 

Avrt ra^Hf XtnM dw "gSXolh, vwvt« 

ioV^CCTM, fice* 

“ lies, a toujA &liS ®ock*-^i 0 B stetl bfiiMrabc anb stem- 

ilia name is hUst ftp aU4^ ItUfts aiifb ibeqi SriJ# ttirn. 

IHs llpbla bonep to |ts fiaUitbs—’saiiuit lots MtmOrX nM foam— 
mnb, stanch allp of OBUner an% 1(8tlotri< oCldome, 
aSith all bile QtUra^oqH hlafiis Vin a W maintain, 

UnU oft tDonUo kick tl^eit hreeks—altl»oug|» t|ef» kick’s i^fs hrnk again ! 

Hat net mtoebet ttangri seomfu be neber fcat’V to fatee ft, 

itatrfUk* Hiats for hiwt Taiis NatrbWAn Hic JAcev.” 
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stand recorded in no unworthy chaiaclers amidst the too many soiled pages of 
our imtive literature)-^ Hear, Aear, cAeert)^! would hi sueb case, without 
hesitation, have, comenfe giv^ a few ha*^ lines, whicli, >o the absence 

of every tl^ng elae, might have answered the purpose of congregating this supers 
lative meeting. (CAccrs.) Gentlemen, I will not speak of roy own pretensions 
(cAetfrt)loy opinion on that bead shall lie dormant in my own bosom {cheori )— 
aU& menie reposium —ensconced in the cavities and lengthy depths of my own 
stomach, (ixear.) Gentlemen, 1 am well to do in the world; my flime ia 
bkaoned amongst all the Ipwn booksellers, and 1 can get the inditing of as many 
books as 1 choose to put nnger aad thumb to. The case, therefore, of 

‘ Blind Thamyris and blind Mseonides * 

is not mine. Long did I contemplate transmigrating, with my household citattels 
and my Lares, to fiiose Rhenane banks which Byron—the rhyming driveller and 
no poet, the fiend of\he true Satanic school, the disgrace to his kind, tlte incar¬ 
nation of infamy—^whichfByron—the moral Polypherrms—has, by some odd ttlck 
of fancy, so beautifully described. You may remember 

• The castled crag of Drachenfels,* &cc. 

But if you elect me to the exalted station of Editor of this Magazine, I will 
settle amongst you, and be for ever your instructor and friend ; or, as the woful 
Andromache says of her Trojan lord, you shall find 

* A father, friend, and brother all in me! ’ — (Cheers.} 

Not that I would exactly do all the laborious portion of the work,—that is not 
the occupation of a scholar, who should be left in listless quietude, that fancy 
might roam unshackled from ‘ heaven to earth, from earth to lowest hell!'—but, 
if the salary were noble—which such a noble magazine as Fraser's could well 
afford—if I had two understrappers in the shape of—to use an Americanism— 
helps, I would take upon myself to give advice whenever it might be required, 
to write an occasional paper—for which I must, however, be paid ; in fkct, to 
be what Jeffrey was latterly to the Edinburgh Review —nominal editor of the 
work, but regular pocketer of the salary. (Bravo, bravo, on all haiubt; immense 
applause, amidst which ‘ CVo/y for everP is heard ‘ as thick as autumnal leaves in 
Valomhrosa^) 

Gentlemen, the style of composition for a magazine is of so peculiar, 
exclusive, and delicate a nature, that it is necessary I should say two words on 
the matter,—they slxall be w* but very different from those of that 

ruffian Home Tooke. Each sentence should come forth as round as a turnip, 
and as hard as a cannon-ball; and should, moreover, follow eiic:h other with 
such rapidity, tliat the clatter of SLtroop of heavy dragoons crossing the broad 
expanse of the ice-nbbed Zuyder-^2ee, should be but as the weak whistle of a 
child to the instantaneous fire of three companies of sharpshooters. Your single 
hit is nothing. What a paltry ^imal is your backwoodsman, although he 
may be an incomparable marksman, merely because he gives an occasional 
solitary fire!—but how great is the glory of a corps of British infantry, who can 
give nineteen rounds of popping in seventy-three seconds and three quarters! 
(Cheers., hud and, Umg.} 

Gentlemen, here is an instance of fitting composition for a magazine. A 
magazine editor must be of all trades—he must treat of war and divinity, navy and 
army, church and state, worsted stockings and VVormwood Scrubs, Wellington 
and his fell assailant, middys of the fleet and dandies of St. James’s Street— 
hells, horse^-aces, and Hyde Park—knavery, foolery, and humbug. Such are 
among the omnhna that a magazine editor should shower down with unmitigated 
ferocity on an attentive world. To * watch for the wind that blows,’ says an 
older orator than myself, and to be ready for every wind, ^at is the thing ^ich 
gives ^ the sailor fair weather wherever he goes.^ The spirit of a weatlteficock 
should be the actuating principle of an editor. Ife should be a politician, 
royalist, republican, or reviewer. No man alive ought to know the turns of 
the wind half so sensitively! If Nelson dies—two smart articles for the little 
midsbipsaem i the quartos are anticipated. If Portugal be at odds with ^nudl 
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-^ 9 . fire and IUry:Wticl® fop Idiguel or Pedro, it matters littje.. If WeUin^n 
be in Spain—a sulwdtem's correspondence. The great Captain is repoShig 

S his lauielsr^Sketches of the Peninsular WaxI If the Editor, tiKe old 
, shwld wish to have a slap at every thing and every one, a something,like 
the Noctes‘ Ambrosian®, \^ rite for .the West Indians,—write for the East 
Indians,-^wrile up Protestantism,—write down Jerry Bentham. The Metho¬ 
dists ate an ungleaned field—a slap-dash attack on the sinners. Some old 
wonien have thought that the kibe of the Church has been trodden on—a 
philippic for the honour of the Church, by way of embjpcation I Thus all times 
and tastes are provided fur with a commercial keenness equally dexterous, prac¬ 
tised, and profitable. This can only be done by those who have lived long 
in town; for tliereby comes the practical knowledge. This it is that makes 
the fortune of the trader on the Guinea shore: cast gunpowder for (he slave- 
taercfiant, Birmingham silver for Ring .(oc, ghtss jewellery for the ladies of the 
harem, and Moses’s gross of green spectacles for the general population. (TVe- 
me^dous applause — Mr. Soane’s house nods assent to ihc popular voice.) Thus it is, 
to lake a nearer and mors^'domestic emblem, that the Jew boy stocks himself 
with oranges for the winter theatres; valentines for February; sixpenny knives 
for the lender season, when young gentlemen carve young ladies’ names on 
trees and summer-houses; and fire-works for tlie fifth of November! {Applause 
repeated.) 

Gentlemen, I will not much longer occupy your too valuable time. {Oo 
on, Croly for ever / &c. &c. &c.) Gentlemen, one main consideration for my 
thus offering myself for the editorship of Fraser’s, was the difficulty you must of 
necessity encounter in a prudential selection. jx>ckhart would not do for your 
editor, because he is simple enough to fancy tlie (Quarterly is more influential, 
because thicker and older, than the Magazine of Regent Street, or REGINA, 
as I will call it. {2'he Egyptian column isy from its ‘ muckle glety ready to cut a 
somerset from its fair foumlatumy being nearly annihilated by the applausive con¬ 
cussion issuing from the brazeuy iherugh sweety throats of the multitude ; Lorrf 
Nugenty Tom Gent, and Yates's elephant, are placed against it for props ; much 
confiaion: Mr. Croly shews fear at his emltaiion, but, the Columnus Mgyptiacm 
being brought to its senses, the speech is continued?) I have named Mr. Lockhart, 
and given a future appellation of endcannent for the Magazine, and let me con¬ 
tinue. Maevey Napier will not do for the editorship. {Maevey Napier faints 
,from vacation.) Maevey’s nose is too long. Bowring will not do: he is a 
Benthamite, and therefore a materialist. {Bowring is seen snetdeing off.) Pierce 
Gillies of the Foreign Quarterly will not do: he smokes, and smoking is not the 
thing. ( G iUies takes his meerschaum from his mouth., and squalls out with open jaw; 

Am Rhein \ am Rhein! 

■' - Da wachsea uusre R^en, &c. &c, 

hirf a missile brick-bat being aimed at the cavity occasioned by the labial retraction, 
it goes plump down the thorax, and spoils (^is singing.) Fraser—no relation 
of the publisher, but he of the Foreign Review —will never do, because he 
curls his hair, keeps a cab., and is a dandy of the first magnitude. {Fraser looks 
beaut fully irate, his gills taking the delicate hue of the rose, and appearing, ms to 
his whole person, very like a frog in a convulsion?) Buckingham (a general kiss)i 
he, I sayj will never dp, for he is a quack of supremest order. {Appiause.) 
Old Kit North will not do, for he is not sedate enough, and is too gouty; 
besides, the old fellow is getting into his dotage. Tom Campbell will never 
do, for he is both Cockney and old woman, hreviter —Old Cockney Queen. He 
of the United Service Jotirnal will not do, for he knows nothing of the principles 
of grammatical construction. Jerdan it would be a pity to take away from the 
Eit^ary Gazette, for,he does hi§ work in so peculiarly superior a manner, that 
his rival or successor ^uld;not easily.be found. There remains but one tnaga- 
*ine unmentioned—the Monthly; on that head I shall be silent—I stand before 
yon,, (Uproarious cheers^ 

J^adkty and Gettilemen: —“ The editor of a magazine .should ,be a 
diyinof a Grecian, a Latiqist, a dramatist, an historian, a poet, a noveHst, a 
poii;^niao, an qrator, an hoaest, honourable, independent man, a thorougfakgoirig 
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ultm-Toty,‘ Unddr tliis conviction I have presented myself to your notice, 
and entreat your support.” (f keen forforty-fve minutes.) 

As Mr. Croly descend^ from t^e rostrum, he kicked down Mr. Henry 
&yli8, who at the outset had fainted away against the column, and had ^n- 
tinued diere in a trance. When the reverend Mntleman had taken his seat by 
the side of the venerable chairman, Mr. Richard Bentley having sidled up to him, 
and, having plucked him by the ear, whispered, Mr. Croly, Mr. Croly, don't 
join Fraser’s, we'll make it better worth your while; better write for the first pub¬ 
lishers in London, Noi,8, New Burlington Street, than for any one second rate;” 
at which Mr. Croly, in indignant fury, gave him a kick, which, raising Colburn's 
partner from the ground, sent him with a flying curvet right over the immediate 
heads of the multitude into the great square, where, falling in the midst of a set of 
mischfevous boys, they seized hold of him, and tossed him well in a blanket, and 
then pumped upon hin>, 

“ And fill'd his paunch with water like a hag 
Of goat-skin—so the fellow couM not wag ; 

Had he but been a du.ch, the lym]^ profuse 
Had Ijarm'd Iiim never — Oh most simple Goose! ” 

Matters were thus situated, when the distant squeaking of a sonorous penny 
trumpet came reverberating against the pillars tall and stately porticoes of Mr, 
Soane’s mjinsion. The sound proceeded Jroin exactly tlie opposite side of the 
square, where, our readers may remember, is an immense and massive building 
called the Sui^ons’ Hall, or the Hall of Surgeons, having a magnificent portico 
in front, suimounted by the rueful escutcheon of that slaughtering profession, and 
accompanied by an inscription in Roman capitals as full of fear as Dante’s 
writing on his hell-gate, i. e. 

COLLEGIl/M Ur.GALE CHIRURGOBUM. 

On the top of the escutcheon Mr. Tliomas Moore had perched his figure, in order 
that he might the better see the company; but at that altitude his naturally small 
person was so diminished, that it was indeed, as Milton says, in size the small¬ 
est dwarf.” The trumpet was blown by his own “ sweet lips,” and attached to 
his own sweet person by a sweet-scented, broad, brinded, bran-new green riband, 
the ends being clasped together like a true-love knot; while a harp of bar¬ 
barous and outlandish construction, otlierwise Irish, was attached with a gold 
horse-girth to his back. He preluded on the squeaking penny instrument'6f 
melodious sound, and was about to commence an oration to the throng, when 
Mr. Coleridge arose, in a fit of wonderful enthusiasm, with his eyes in a fierce 
frenzy rolling, and these were the words he spake: 

Oh heavenly influence of seraphic music ! ” 

“ In the ancient mythology, it was told that Orpheus, the son of Calliope, 
having by the sting of a serpent inflicted upon his wife Eurydice, as she fled 
through flowery meads, to a-^id the urgent overtures of Aristeus' suit to her, 
the beautiful and beloved, determined, by strange rites and uncouth incantations, to 
open the way, as Miltonhas it,“Smooth, easy, inoffensive,down to hell.” Having 
there amved, by means, the consideration of which I for the present pretermit, 
he, by the harmonious melody of his instrumental performance, aided by the 
m^odious harmony of his vocal execution, drew, ^ Mr. Alexander Pope says, 
* iron tears down Pluto's cheek.* This very phrase being a proof that the said 
Mr. Pope was no poet—a man not possessed pf the vision and the fiiculty divine 
—who never could have written the Emblems of QuarleSy or the other great 
poems in which tlae soul of poetry lies entranced,—how could ever such a 

f erson as Mr, Pope, whom I have proved to be no jaoet, say that tears ran down 
luto's cheek? Did the God of Hell, therefore, weep only from one eye, which 
r^iitied the aidereous torrent of woe—the iron sleet <39teary shower—while the 
other was diy and juiceiess as an essay of my friend William Hazlitt. 

“ But to depart from the mean consideration of persons who could not write 
poetiy, to go back to the topic from which first I started, namely, the power of 
the Orphic music, so let me remark is every music. The wonder-workmg notes 
of the Orphean lyre drew after them bursts, and brutes, and savages, and trees. 
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and stocks, and stonas, dancing like Abyssinian mania, singing of Mount 
Abma; and by this i8«pxafiguied, t^t the soul of man, rmsed by high and holy 
emoUOQS'^1 vrjbh l.bad « glass of brandy and water—(ft ii;^ars in the hund 
of a plebeian— tmkmum — Mr, Coleridge drinfa)thank you, sir— 
higK*^iuad hol^ emotions, to a participation with higher powers above, at last, rising 
by pvesexibed desrees, as in the notes of the g^mut, ascends fh>m harmony to 
bamony^v until me transcend^tal philosophy of the ages of thought, soaring 
through: Ihft misty cloud of time, should envelope it by the muaie of natarOi that 

** Divinest potency r 

Which, frcfm the earth upsoariug to the heavens. 

Fills the whole concave; and the angel clouds. 

Dimming the north horixon to the south, 

^read radiance/* 

So tiiat—I wish I had something to drink— {the ha^ pi^esents a glass of 
brantfy afuf'water—hand vanishes — so does brandy and wo/cr.)So that— 
when i was editor of the Post, and the Enaperor Napoleon Buonaparte 

said that be declared war solely on my account, and 1, like the illustrious Jolin 
Dennis, was the sole excepted person from a party, of which the characters 
were— (another glass of brandt/ and water') —but I desist—for when, as Plato 
soys, feet is reason, reason is not fhet. 1 am dumb now—silent—^because I 
know of old that my brains have been sucked for articles. 1 mention nobody 
but Pygmalion Hazlitt. However, when the sun arises to-morrow, and with its 
beam gladdens town atid tree, and field and hill, and when the little birds, opening 
their cheerful bills, cry— {another glass of brandy and water—supplied as b^ore )— 
open their cheerful bills, and cry forth their clxeerful sounds indicative of spring, 
then do we diink of music — the heavenly maid that was youpg when Collins, a 
very middling poet, because his books sold, wrote about her/' 

A vast clamour of Moore’s countrymen, of the injured and abused, but most 
hard-working and hard-drinking, seven, or ten, or fifteen, or any other 
number of millions they please to call themselves, immediately arose. “ Ay,” 
said a gentleman of the press, redolent of gin and Galway, “ thare’s the rale 
janius! Thare you are, Tom, my ould poet, small as you look, that’s worth a 
carload of them other feelaghs.* Ar’n’t you the youth that writ of the glories of 
Brian the Brave, ere her toothless sons bethrayed her, when Malachi stole a 
busbel of gold, that he sould to a Dublin glazier. Open your potatoe trap, Tom, 
roy ould wizzened John Apple, with the red strake and the deep wrinkle.” 

“ Why, then,” observed auotlier operative from the sister country, if you 
want’s the gentleman to spake, you might as well hould your tongue. Ar’n’t 
you come here for to ripport ?” 

This observation of the hod-carrier, for such he was, (his name is Lary 
Sweeny,) silenced the man of the quill, and Mr. Moore was allowed to com¬ 
mence. * 

Iiadies and Gentlemen,—The honour to which I aspire would make even 
the dumb eloquent, as the sea-shell, mute and tuneless upon the shore, when 
brought close to the ear of beauty or of wit, brSathes forth the murmurs of ex¬ 
quisite music. Between us and the booksellers there should be an intimate 
union of that sort as there is between the elk, whom 1 have mentioned in one of 
my poems, and the insect which fattens upon his brains. Not that death always 
ensues from the connexion, for often has the graceful fable of antiquity beeO' 
verified in roy own instance; the gold showered by them into my lap has 
produced that which could arm itself with the hissing malignity of the serpent, 
and end^vour at least, by the borrowed qualities of its stony glance, to strike 
into dumbness and inaction the princes at whose table its owner had enjoyed 
the eleemosynaiy banquet. You know, ladies and gentlemen, I allude to the 
fable of Danae and .her son Perseus.” 

A murmur arose amg^g thei Hibernians. “ As for Danahy,” said the gen¬ 
tleman of the press, already eloquent, “ I knew the Widow Danahy well. She 
was a yery dacent, drunken sort of woman, who kept the sign of the Cpck and 
Breeches, m Tralee; and kep’ U well too; but the devil a shQwer qf goold I, 


* Dr/i0ijtmah Lardner. 
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ivir bard of her getting, barrio’ the tenpeanies^ when tbeyVl come tlndc and 
tiireefould ^on her^ in’lection time, or the like. Faith, 1 see, Tom’s TOmao^g 
upon u& But be spakes fine—thear’s party sintijices, oaly tbeyVe no taanioir, 
Whi^ is the b^uty of alL” 

Toe^^ of course, did not from his ainr elevation — (bis hig^ as 
called it out of compliment to the curator, who, as Meed is his 
son aw, is a very good little fellow; truth extorts this panegyric) aad con¬ 
tinued “ If I be perched aloft, so is a weadiercock, * ti^ming as thetonai^ 
wind, with shifting most sincere.’ Where can you find any body, who, like me, 
has sung praises and poured forfii slanders with equal impartiality on every 
party 1 Who has kept secrets and betrayed secrets with the same fecility and 


SH it wuru, X am ^nar i saia snenaans mma was, a peacocK S ^au, ^eeu 
from the original ^our of my politics, but most decidedly coloured by g^d ia 
®verv particular fisatber.” (Lottd 4ipplause.') (W 

2%e Gentlemuu of the Prew.—Well, if that ar’n’t as good a Mntince as I 
ever hard— 


Another Gentleman of the Press ,—At the Ould Bailey.” 

First Gentlemun .—Hould in your wit,' my polished-off shaver. If it a’n’it 
as good a sindnce as 1 ever hard at the Historical Society, I’m continted to 
be called a soft-horned bull, which is, by interpietation, a jftckasg.” 

Third Genthnum,—^^ I’m feared as how he prigged mat ere out of his life 
of Sheridan.” 


First Gentleman,' —Whk^ was as thieving a life as ever was writ; and 
there’s Charley Sheridan, the rispictible individle that he is, that has never 
laid so much as the thong of a horsewhip over Tom’s shoulders; which, con¬ 
sidering all things, shews him to be a Christian youth, and one who does sot 
wear black, or blue, or green, or yellow, or red feathers in his cap.” 

A tumult here arose. 

Mr, Moore having lost his balance, fell smack on the ground, and frac¬ 
tured his skull; hs^pily for his friends and the public at large, without loss of 
brains; so that his Life of Byron may be completed. Here Mr. Jerdan gracefully 
ofiered to read a letter which the publisher of the Magazine had placed in his 
hands for that purpose, apologising, with a low bow, for hi^ imperfect pro¬ 
nunciation of the Scotch. 


Ma. J. Faasea, 


'* Mount Benger, first of April, 1830. 


‘‘ Deak Sir, —I sit down to endite an answer to your very civil 
notification addressed in general to all the literawtee and men of gehios; which 
is to inform you, first and foremost, that 1 am at present in good liealth, thank 
God for it, hoping these few lines^ will find you in the same. 

** Before I proceed to the pith of my particular biziness, I must you, 
Mr. Fraser, that really ye have uutten out a most extraordinar clever Magazine. 
How in the worl hae ye manj^ed to get up a cookery of such clever writtii^ 
when it's weel known that there is no soul out of the Modem Awthens can 
make the least scart wi’ a pen ? Ye maun hae got clever fallows either in or^ 
fine Embro' to write every word o’t, that’s what every body here says, fiwr 
naething can be done, as all mankind admit, but ;^hat we do ourselves just 
here, or rather them, as I am now at the Mount, in that wonderfu* place Igir, 
an’ smeddum, the great Awthens: and so, Mr. Fraser, in spite o’ my besetting 
ftdling, that lamentable back-standing, back-o’-^he-door mim modesty of toine^ 
that sae lang keeped me hinging wi’ my hinder-end to the wa’, I am deteiv 
mined to come forward with the lave, and not only to write for your new 
Magazine, but I am sure ye’ll be most delighted to get me for your Yeditor. 
As Ibt my qualifications, Mr. Fraser, and niy tawlents,Hand my jehios, in ev^ 
particular o’ the literary line, frae the simple penning o’ a hawbiw ballad to the 
dnrSdag up of an able article on Houghmag^y, it’s perfectly oonneecestary fbr 
me** to' say one single word. Ye hae na lived to this tune o’ day^ Mr. Finioor, 
without Bocnc knowledge of what I’m gode for. 

But there’s a word oi* twa that I Uto to say lo you, Mr. Fnaer, but it 
must be entirely mnkther noo (that’s gude FMcb)—for rt is specially ^>Dot my 
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ain afikirs* and which^ aa ye ar o’ the Fraser’s clan, an’ can of course keep a 
secret, yell be sure nut to allow to spunk out on ony consideration. Ye see 
the plain fack i3> Mr. Fraser, that I am very badly situated about Embro’, for 
thei» are a wheen wild fallows that cohabit thegether, round aboot a certain 
Magazine, that hae really been using me very ill of late. A leeth freedom I 
Hke myself, but when thae blackguards can get a catch of me, an’ get me 
hawl’d into Awmrose’s public-hoose, they set upon me with such tricks, and 
talk to me such misbecoming language, an’ make such a perfect deevil o’ me, 
that neither man nor mortal can stand it any jonger. Besides that, they are apt 
to get so beastly drank, and often gavaul about the room in such an unseemly 
manner, that I am perfectly black ashamed to be in dieir company; and, in 
short, I perceive my character to be going last, as any one may see with half an 
ee, if I pon’t speedily get out from amongst them. So, Mr. Fraser, if ye can 
encourage me to go up to Lunon, by making me the Shepherd o’ thae literary 
sheep tliak have already begun to bleat so bravely about yov.r Magazine, I’ll do 
my best to lay lustily about me on its behalf, and to kick and cufi'away all the 
small fry of literary dogs and'pappy curs that yelp and bark about a decent 
Yeditor, to the annoyance and bamboozlement of llie regular sheep. 

“ As for what we ca’ the terms o’ the bargain, an’ the emoluments, an’ so 
forth, I think, Mr. Fiuser, ye’ll find me not ill to deal with. My way is, that if 
ye gie me plenty o’ praise, I’m no to say extraordinar greedy o’ siller. An’ 
then ye see, as to my keeping, I’m jiot at all nice about my meat, if I only get 
plenty o’t. But 1 maun aye hae a drap o’ gude Scotch whisky in the grey¬ 
beard in the comer: however, I’m a sober man, an’ if the aqua^be strong, I can 
do with a single anker in the week for my ain drinking; but company days an’ 
wat nights will require, as ye know, an extra steeping. - For the matter o’ my 
on-putting, ye see, Mr. Fraser, I inaun aye hae twa pair o’ tap boots at a time, 
the taen to relieve the tither, an’ a rough l>andie Dinmonl coat, in good repair, 
for the slabbery weather. But as for the iiidispensables, 1 can assure you that 
one pair o’ leather breeks will last me an enormous time, although they be apt to 
get gleeted at the knees—unless, indeed, such a mishanter should happen them 
as fell upon my last pair, the like of which I hope never to encounter again. 
The fack was, it was on one night that I was going home from Awmi-ose’s (it’s 
no for me, Mr. Fraser, to be very particular almul the condition that that 
villanous squad, had put me into), but, in wandering hameward, where would 
ye think I should happen to fall, in crossing a waste-looking place, but plump 
to the neck into a tau-hole!—and by the time I had got scrambled out frae 
’mang the hides, and the stuff began to dry on me, the tan and the leather had 
'such a mutual effect, tliat, in order to relieve my unfortunate hurdies, 1 was 
obliged to ^uncase myself with a pen-knife, and that was the end of my gude 
leather breeches. 

“ But to bring to a close this longish letter^ which I have used the freedom, 
Mr. Fraser, to write out to you so fully, I would really wuss ye could make me 
your Yeditor, an’ get me out o’ that vile Embro*; for, to tell you the plain 
truth, Mr. Ebony himsel is a shabby percudioi^lity body, an’ I dinna like him, 
an’ him and me are aye casting in an* casting out, an’ flyling an’ glunshing at 
a^e anither; an’ tliough that self-conceited, auld, doited body, Maisler North, 
,whyles gets us brought together ower the bottle, an’ to make a fine fracaw 
an’ kiss ah’ embrace ane anither when we’re fou, yet ye ken, Mr. Fraser, that’s 
no exactly like a cordial reconcilement. But when I come to Lunon I’ll tell 
you a’about it; an*so I remain yours, « James IIogo.’’ 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, on tiehalf of the publisher, now arose, and begged 
U> read the following communication : , 

. . TO THE PROPUIETOR OF FRASER’s MAGAZINE. 

« Sir, . - • 

“ Having seen an advertisement in this month’s Number of your Magazine, ’ 
for a competent person to fill tlie office of its Editor, and that the election will 
depend upon , the qualifications of the candidates, I presume veiy boldly to put 
myself forward, and do assert, without fear of contradiction, that ray abilities 
and qualities fully justify me in say^g, that lam the fittest person of ady who 
may now, or ever shall offer theralflves; and if you raiss' this opportunity of 
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filling the office^ you will ever rue it. I don't know who may come forward, 
and 1 don't care, for 1 am your man ; for, take notice, I am a great liar, a bare- 
feced blackguard, and am superlatively versed in the low4ifed slang of John 
Bull and Blackwood —I have the impudence of the devil, and, as you may 
suppose, will lie through thick and thin; in fact, I am the counterpart of old 
Christy North; need I say more? As to teims, .we shan’t quarrel about them. 
A line left at your publisher’s will be sufficient. You will, doubtless, close with 
me quickly, in order to have my aid for the June Number, or else, I doubt, you 
will find a greater falling off dian erst.—Yours, lovingly, 

Mephistophiles.” 


(Tremendous kissing. Mcphistophiles was discovered skulking in the outskirts of 
the crowd, when some Billmgsgate fishwonien cau^t hold of him, and used kirn so 
roughly that his tail was finally rooted out of his fundament. On this th^uriom, 
though impotent devil, roared like a mad town bull, and took to his Jieels in a 
westerly direction, followed, however, by the shouting Billlngsgaie fishwives, who 
pelted him all the way with mud, until he dived^dp'^n the area steps <f thepub~ 
lishers in New Burlington Street, and hid himsAf in the coal cellar. Presently 
the little owner of the house made his appearance, and assured the fishwives, with 
much stammering and stuttering, that the gentleman whom they sought was, on his 
honour, not in his house. It appeared that the hunted devil arul this gentleman 
were friends. After much delay, the mob di^wrsed.) 


“ Mr. Chairman*” said a gentleman in a blue militJiry coat, deeply frogged, 
and an incomparable specimen of the art of that great artist Burghart, of Clifford 
Street. “ Mr. Chairmmi,” said he: he was a tall, thin gentleman, with a broad 
face, and most luxuriant curls, the former the gift of nature, the latter of 
art. “ Mr, Chairman, unaccustomed as I am to pubh(; speaking, and awe¬ 
struck as I feel by the galaxy of genius wliich I see conglomerated around, 
it is not wonderftil that the national diffidence of my countiy should co-operate 
with the natural diffidence of myself in rendering me nervous and confused. It 
is one of my maxims—my name, Mr. Chairman, is O’Doherty—my Christian 
appellation, Morgan — my style tliat of baronet—in plain English, or Irish, for 
I shall not stick at trifles, I am Sir Morgan O’Doherty. (^Tremendous cheers from 
all sides.) Sir Morgan O’Doherty, whose name is super tethera notus, known 
beyond the Isle of Sky. You want an Editor, you tell us, sir; as my friend 
Byron used to say, ^ an uncommon want,’ when every rascally magazine and 
review can furnish one cut and dry,^alted and packed, whofasale, retail, and 
for exportation. For my own part, I nave written for all sorts, kinds, manners, 
and persuasions of periodicals, and I find them all pretty much the same—vefy 
considerable damned deal of humbug in the internal regulation of their affiiirs. 
Krperto crcdc. Aye, by the God of War! expertissimo. If I wislied to swear, 
which I do not, I’d take an jiffidavit before Birnie, a very decent sort of 
man, and a particular friend of mine—I remember him a journeyman saddler, 
when I was in the 88th; and I patronised him for a bridle, for which he has 
several times asked me to pay/him, and always, in the most gentlemanlike 
manner, taken my bill, and renewed it. I say I'd take my davy (Hibemicfe — 
I talk St. Giles’s) that the management of these concerns is what, in the classieal 
language of the Holy Land, would be called six of the one, and half a dozen of 
the other. There’s North, a drunken old dog, coming rather towards his last 
legs: he has seen a damned deal of life though, talks big and blusters; but, 
what’s the real matter in hand amongst gentlemen contributors ? Listen, open and 
erect your ears, prick them up skyward, and, by G—, if you are the fellows who 
write magazines regularly, you have them of sufficient extent—long measure^ 
as they say in the Psalms. (Disapprobation.) Wait, you plebeians 1 I say what 
is the main question? How does he pay? (Thun^rs of applause.) Ay, ay. 
i^Hear, hear! from Ainsworth, Austen, Mm Bowles, Crafty Croker, Cwy, Crowe, 
Dunlop, Doubleday, Galt, Rev. T. Hughes, Mrs. Hemans, Captain Hamilton,, 
Lord Lx}wther*s Johnson, Lockhart, James Maegueen, Doctor Maginn, Delta 

Moir, David Robinson, Rev. Mr. -, Alaric Watts, Charles, Molloy West- 

maeott, and others) How does he pay, my cocks, my castdfS, my covies, 
my quill-driving ladies and gentlemen ? Shall I answer in a word, or rather in 
two words? (Ay, ay) Why, then, hear like answer, he pays devilish badly 
— it will out. shouts from the indignant contributors,-^ a d - shame) 
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Then there's wy friend Colbum, a nice little fellow, who rub^s hia bands and 
talks half sentences^a w<£rtby little insn, whom I remember meet^ m Hampstead 
with as neat a piece of goods, on the sly, as a man could wish to see of a 
supinier's day, or a winter’s night. And l^ntley, a stout, square, double*ri^ed 
Cockney, ttdking Fleet Street against the world,—a respectable man, for w^m 
I have a great esteem. What do they pay ? (Hear, hear! from Ayrton^ Banim, 
Miss Browjif Bulu/er^ Lady Charlotte Totn Campbell, Dixon, Forbes ( William 
Henry Hay), Billy Hazlitt, Let^h Hunt, Mrs, Hemans, Miss London, Morgan 
the Knight, Mother Morgan, Ollier, Fattmore, Pqul Fry Fuddle, Cy. Bedding, 
Fennenden Shicl, James Smith, Horace Smith, Count Tims, arid the remainder.) 
Again, I reply, shy and shabby. {Adhesion, from the left centre.) Once more, 
finally, and to conclude. There’s Baylis, put him to the test. {Hear from 
Ambrose, Apicius Antot, Geoffery Burge, Croly, Deacon, Harriet, Hook, Leeeb, 
MacFfntaggart, Markland, Sir Richard Fhillips, Ikey Solomom, Ex^Sheriff 
Wkitakes', Wltifekead, and so on.) Ay 1 bray away! loucfer, again! go it my 
Brilish calves, as my friend Colonel Conyers called the Essexians. He pays ill, 
decidedly ill; and is as bad*'at Blackwood in taking grafts articles. {Murmurs 
of shame, shame,from the extreme right.) When I was a youth I read in books of 
rhetoric that a pause in a speech is conducive to grace. So it is. I agree with 
Aristotle. Here, boy {addressing Jesse), you are young, and have written a 
pretty book, half of it, 1 am told, polished up by luy friend Wilson Croker: it 
IS a good book, full of neat verses„ without sense or reason, but in real rhyme, 
which gingles and rattles like a bunch of keys-—you’ll improve in time, Jesse, 
my father of David. Here, I say, Mary of Scots, go acroas to my friend Thomas 
Wood's, late Macknevin’s, round the comer, chuck between Clare Market and 
Clement Doxies Gravcjy, and bring me a pot of porter, mild, and not brewed by 

a Whig—d-tlie Whigs. As for the coppers, Jesse, fork them forth yourself, 

tmr jolly oet—I carry no brass, except where it is ornamental as well as useful. 
{Jesse, in great confusion, fumbles in his pockets, but without success.) Ay, I see 
what Shakespeare remarks is true, 

“ may call coppers out of Jesse's pocket. 

But they won’t come.” 

{Lotid laughter.) Well, Whittaker, Treacher, and Amot, you must stand Sam. 
(Hint taken, and Jesse being furnished with the pence produces the quaff\ which is 
forthwith devoured by the Ensign, who re.sumes.) There is a pause, a pause 
rhetorical.— 

‘ Now, w'ith tnflsition bweet/ 

o! the late Mr. Milton, of Jewin Street, observes, I renew my speech. No 
tropes and figures—no balderdash of blameyfied botlieration; but plain matter- 
of-^t and reason. Here's what I say. What is principle? ask Goulburri. 
What is consistency? ask Peel. What is honaoty ? ask Dawson. What is thfe 

government of England ? ask-but I refrain. What is it I am talking 

about? I fbrget. Why should not 1 forget this my one speech, as well as out 
ministers forget all theirs ? {No razon in Ife, my trump, from Mr. J. W. Croker!) 
Here, then, make me Editor, hand over the halfpence,’ post the browns; and If 
I do not make you an Editor fit for the prince of periodicals, you may call me 
Velluti, or Lord EUenborough—a nobleman who is a particular friend of mine, 
for Whom I have an especial respect, derived from a long and intimate acquain¬ 
tance with his numerous virtues, public and private. Have I said enough? 
1 hope so; for, by the God of War, I’ll say no more. Here, little Planch^, 
bring me another pot. {Flanche^runs off like a hunted devil — applause from all 
sides, in the midst of which the voices of the Archbishq^s of Canterbury York, 
Bishops BlooSsfeld, Burgess, Coplestone, Van Mildert, ^c., C^ t^b ell, Crofy, 
Lord Eldon, Reo. G. S. Faber, Lockhart, Tom Afoore, Sir Wsdter Scott, 
Hev. G^. Townsend, Dr. Wordsworth, Sir Cluirles Wetkerell, and many other dis~ 
tinguisked characters, are predominant.) 

After an hour’s uproarious applause, Professor Wn-soir and Henry 
Colburn rose at the same mcHnent- 
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1. Trb tasK ImiKP^ on the Maffazine Editor and Publisher is most di^cult of performance: to 

meet th» public taste effectually-^slnke il» as it were* between wind and water, Were we not in our- 
selVes prodittiM as to tj^lent and tact* we must have given up our task in despair. Our first No. was 
p]EODOunced to betoQ stupid; our second too brilU^t; our third too witty $ our fourth to abound still 
more In the too common quality of wit; and evwy body began to say, “ These fellows of Frosot's 
Ma/razino ar«K(i«acks; and, indeed, ns the Sheffield Mercury has it, a set of paltry literary adventurers; 
for they can give us what every puppy lays claim to as an heir-loom, and eVery ninconmoop as the gift 
of nature; that Is to say* Frivolity and Wit: but they cannot give us what is Indeed or real value, and 
the scarcest of all commodities m tl»e present day; that is to say. Common Sense.” To prove to these 
discont&itecl gentry how inlKtaken they are in the estimate of our meiUal acquiremrats, we have now 
put forth a Number superabounding with common sense, having, however, taken care to level that 
samei'Ommon Sense against the crying evils of the day. Let this speefmen, therefore, sufiiiH* all our 
detractors! for we shat) never* hereafter, give another Number so ^Imosl) entirely de\'otcil to their 
waspl^ selves. We difiinr from them in mis sage opinion, that Wit is eo verjf much an euvriz-dny 
matter f and shall, therefore. In spite of them and the world beside, indulge in it ad Hlntum in our 
Sixth I^umbrh. ^ 

2 . We have been prevented from finishing, in this No., our report of the Koitok's Elkction.” 
This omisH^n has occasioned by the most melancholy accident which fibfell Mr. Fraser, the short¬ 
hand writer, on the 15th day of last month, whereby he has been prevented from fairly copying the 
Notes taken by himself and Mr. Gurney. Mr. Fraser was induced, on the 15th, to mount on an expe¬ 
rimental Steam Carrial^; which wawli) ft.y its speed along the New Road. A number of that hnundish 
set called Paddingtonian Coachmen and'Oranious Drivers, being bitten with envy, hatred, and malice^ 
laid over-night a wide Mine aiToes the road by Mary-le-bone Church; and as the Steamer was passing 
over it, the fienda ignited the train, when the Mine exploded with the thunder of a fired powder-miU 
at Hartford or Hounslow Heath. The Steamer was blown to atoms, and the hubbub throughout 
London was dreadful: we will not, however, describe it, as the horror of that moroing must be foesh 
In the recollections of all our readers. When the smoke had cleared Bwav, the arms, t^, hea<ls. and 
bodies of the passengers were picked up in various p.'irts; but no parcel of Mr. Fraser could any where 
be found, and people imagmc<l that he had bee.i expifflicated into ashes, and mixed with the winds of 
heaven, when the shrill note of human agony made all spectators look upward, and, to their utter 
astonishment, they discovered that Mr. Fraser had only been mizsled to the top of tbe church steeple, 
and was writhing from acute pain, while twirled round the wcatlicrcock—as though he had been a 
cockchafer stuck through with a ))in. A multitude of ladders, and other appliances, were got os 
speedily as possible; and being at length eased from his position, the sufferer was conveyed home. 
He has lieen in high fever and delirium ever since; and is constantly crying out to our CimmieeUm of 
Kditorjt not to fl^cllate him for having foiled in supplying the materials in his hands for Fmeer'a 
Magazine, AH the assurances possible that he is forgiven will not soothe his delirious brain, which is 
constantly coq^iiring up to his fancy poor Vnuer^a Mateazine as a frightful ogre. 

This IS a ’woful story—both for ourselves and the public; but they shall not be disappointed in 
the Sixth No. as to the Second Part of the “ Flection of Editor,”—for which many good and 
pleasant things have been noted. 

3. The Gallery of Portraits” will be continued, as a Series, through many Numbers. 

4. We are sorry tliat Signifor Doherliades’, or, to sneak more reverentially. Sir Morgan the 
Baronet's, letter reached us too late for insertion this month. We agree with him that the proclama¬ 
tion of his death was a liase libel on his existence. His enemies, however, by giving out his death, 
have proved to him, what a certain Attorney-General wished, by a similar method, to prove also to 
himaelfi vlx. what OKtinmtinn he was held in by the world. The unifcrsal woe depicted on the 
countenances of all liis friends must hove l>een truly gratifying to the Barnet, though how wofully 
was the Knight disappointed! 

5. The real and original version of Monos and DAiMONob was also too late for insertion in this 
Number. 

We thought there was some small vein of humour in the firsr letter sent us by Mephistophiles; 
but by his second he has proved himself to be a sorry and dull devil, and wo cannot give room to the 
missive. 

7. ** Thg Life of RaU^h,” and ** Panizzi on Italian Romanesque Poetry,” as soon as possible. 

fi. The Random Records ijf a Punch Bowl” in an ^If Numlier. 

J). “ A New Chapter for the History of the House of Commons” is under consideration. We 
must insert this with great caution; for Sir James Scarlett is, at this moment, grinning and making 
wry faces at us throu^ a horse-collar. ^ 

10. Poetical and Political Fallacies” have been both received. 

11. We shall thank our ** Modern Pythagorean” for hie set of Political Portraits. 

12. We hone, in the next No., to he able to find place for a Review of the Poetical Works of the 
Rev. George Croly. 

13* The Lay of the Scotch Fiddle,” by Professor Maevey Napier, lias arrived. 

14. “ The Literary Career of /rands Jefftey,”—“ Metropolitan Dandyism,”—‘‘ The Poetry of 

Professor Wilson/*-^*' Specimens of Chinese Love Songs,”—** On Animal Magnetism,”^as soon as 
possible. ^ 

15. " Sindbad the Sailor, in One Hundred and Thirty-ftevoi Cantos,” is a little too long. We 
shall, however, as occasion serves, give our readers a Canto. 

16. There is not the slightest chance of any writer's name, in connexion with this Mamdne, being 
made public, through Inaavertence or breach of confidence on our part. T* J* must Save himscR 
mentioned publicly the cirrumstance he alludfs to, or he must have blabbed it to some ** most inti¬ 
mate foiena,” who has himself blabbed it to the world at large—like a man. 
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MR. EDWARD LYTTON BUl.WEU's NOVF.I.S ; AND REMARKS ON 

NOVEL-WRITING. 


Mr. EdWard Lytton Bulweu’s 
friends most unfortunaloly have been 
his greatest enemies. Mr. Bulwer, it 
seem.s, loves praise, as boys love their 
pudding, and his friends have injudi¬ 
ciously stuffed him till he could stuff 
dovm no more, 

Rowe has observed, in one of Ids 
dedications, that “ to be touched with 
the excellency of a good writer re¬ 
quires an understanding and manner 
of tliinking in the reader, if not equal 
to, yet at least with the same turn, 
and of the same kind with that of 
the author. Every man tliat com¬ 
mends shews that he is not afraid of 
that reputation which he endeavours to 
raise and protect: while he who makes 
it his business to find fiiuU and Over¬ 
turn, seems to do it out of a principle 
of self-preservation (if one can allow 
him any intention so generous)/as if 
he feared hurt to himself from his 
neighbour's prosperity, and could not 
stand in safety but upon the ruin and 
destruction of another man s fame. To 
this latter part of criticism may be fitly 
applied what Mr. Dryden, in his Don 
Sebastian, says of the power of punish¬ 
ing: 

** ’Tis haTi™an^0 work, and drudgery for 
devils.*" 

Drudgery for devils, indeed! and hang¬ 
man's work with a vengeance! Such 
are the terms which self-love and vanity 
suggest to inferior authors, for the pur¬ 
pose of casting discredit upon one of 
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the most necessary branches of literary 
effort. 'J'lioro are, indeed, some men- 
devils and hangmen, who pretend to 
take up this talent, and lay it out at 
interest, and, indeed, make their profit 
by mere drudgory and base occupation. 
L*.*ave such to their fate. These are 
asses who spurn the dead lion — or 
baboons who make ugly faces at living 
merit, for no conceivable end but to 
exhibit their own damnable deformity. 
Such arc not we. We are a set of 
jirotty fellows, and, in wliat we write, 
wish lo see our owm beauty and grace 
admirably reflected. And nothing is’ 
to us more admirable than an admira¬ 
tion of excellence. What an unspeak¬ 
able comeliness is there in its motions! 
—every gesture is full of dignity and 
love!—and by often perusing, it par¬ 
takes the nobility of the lineaments 
which it makes the object of its regard 
and imitation. All criticism, neverthe¬ 
less, must not be good-natured ; for, if 
it were so, it would become no longer 
criticism: and, however unpleasant, it 
is the duty, no less than the interest— 
(duty and interest, thanks to the just 
stars, always go together, though blind 
worldlings do not perceive the con¬ 
nexion, a.s they might, if they were 
not so utterly and wilfully blind as 
they are)—of the honest critic to ex¬ 
pose pretension, and arrest the career 
of successful mediocrity. Mediocritists 
there are always enough and too many, 
and if they receive encouragement they 
will overrun the field of fame, and ex- 

X X 
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dude their betters from the arena, 
which should be free to all; for they 
are a selfish race, and adopt Heaven 
knocvs what vile arts and base appli¬ 
ances to keep out of the lists the noble 
candidate. True it is, they are an un¬ 
worthy set to deal with; but tiiere is 
no necessity to deal with them un¬ 
worthily. The critic must have respect 
to himself, and not to them. Such 
respect it shall be our endeavour to 
maintain; and though, for their de¬ 
merits, utter want of merit, they 
deserve to be “ mangied as carcasses 
meant foivhouiids,” by us they sliall be 
“ carved as a feast fit for the gods.'' 

We have in the present as in 
all days that ever were, mediocre poets 
in abundance,—the race-course is over¬ 
run with them, and, with one excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, among the new racers 
(we allude to the author of the 
irUo Hell') Uiere is not a man of genius 
among them. But of all the classes of 
mediocre writers, tlie class of novelists 
beats the others hollow. Tliey actually 
swarm in this department — they are 
like heroes,— 

•* Every year and month sends forth a 
new one.** 

These cattle are “ uncommon wants ** 
with our novelists; they find them 
ready made, or unmade, or in enibiy o, 
or in any other indescribable state, to 
their hands. The chrysalis and the 
butterfly are all alike to them, and they 
daugle on the leaf—(one of our old 
poets spake of the “ poetic dew,** we 
cannot call their leaves poetic leaves,) 
—or flutter out their summer day, ac¬ 
cording as they are still-born or hve- 
born of that prolific mollier of all tilings 
good and evil—that second nature of 
cultivated man—that very mere indis¬ 
pensable necessity of civilised society 
—that admirable, execrable, adorable, 
abominable thing—the Press, which, 
being like the air we breathe, if we 
have it not we die; and being, also, 
in fata! seasons, like a poutilential at¬ 
mosphere, to have it is to die, never¬ 
theless, and in consequence. . 

But of all the classes of mediocre 
novelists, the most execrable, the most 
abominable, teeming with 

“ Perverse, all monstrous, all forbidden 
things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear 
conceive, 

Gorgoas and bydias and obimeras 
dire,’* 


is the pseudo-fashionable class. O 
that we might be preserved for ever 
from perusing this degenerate, spawn, 
engendered from the overflowings of 
that majestic Nile — bight romantic 
fiction! Nay, we miscsfll it—spawn 
it is, but whether from this majestic 
Nile, may admit of doubt and disputa¬ 
tion. Yet it is by this spawn—this 
very equivocal generation, that the ex¬ 
cellence to which novel-writing has ar¬ 
rived in die present day is attempted to 
be demonstrated. Fielding and Smol¬ 
lett are to lualie way for these modern 
sign-post daubers of life and fashion, 
who profess to catch the manners 
living as they rise, and to secure them 
in the tints of their pencils dipped in 
the rainbow’s hues, but when or where, 
tile lying residents of the region of per¬ 
dition, to which their works are con¬ 
demned, might testify, if their word 
was to be taken upon oath. What 
more than any thing fends to the de¬ 
lusion under which some good-natured, 
lender-hefted novel readers too evi¬ 
dently labour, is tbo comparative feli¬ 
city of style in wliicb these productions 
are now—thanks to the march of in¬ 
tellect—composed. Ay, indeed, this 
is a iiiechamcal age, and novels, like 
chickens, are now'-a-days hatched by 
steam; but of this, good simple souls! 
the readers aforesaid are as ignorant as 
the solas on which they recline, a la 
Oiap, in the perusal of eternal new 
romances. Our novelists are educated 
novelists—not born, llieir figs are 
bung on diislles, their grapes on thorns. 
There is no life in them; they are 
plucked fruit—half dead—scarcely 
alive—and quite dead. Such as have 
a little bloom left please for a while the 
inexperienced eye;—but taste them 
not, <jor they are weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, as are all the uses of this 
world. 

We get too sentimental, and shall go 
downright mad, unless we restrain this 
melancholy in good time. It is, how¬ 
ever, enough to make us melancholy, 
who began to think that the Scotch 
novels had banished far enough off all 
the Minerva Press brood of every kind 
and degree for ever and a day,—-that 
the Winters in London and Winta'S in 
Bath, and all such prodigious abortive 
labours, had died in the last frost,— 
to find ourselves again infested with 
AlmacJcs, Exclusives^ Marriages in High 
Life, and Tales of Haut-ton, written 
by footmen and kitchen-maids. 
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With these, and with their autliors, 
positively we will have nothing to do. 
We soar at higher game. Here is a 
fellow of a better stamp, but of the 
same die, nevertheless. Ilis name is 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, and he is 
the author of Pelham, the Disowned, 
Devcreux, and last, not least, Paul 
Clifitrd, 0 

This sagacious gentleman informs 
his confiding readers that a fashionable 
novel is an “ intellectual libertine of 
literature’' (whatever this means), and 
“ requires no rules. It* bursts,” he 
says, “ on the admiring world, as did 
the accomplished Lady Blarney on the 
bewildered circle of the Ftcar o f Wake^ 
field, carrying every earthly perfection 
in its title, and bearing in the ‘ living 
jingos' of its phraseology only addi¬ 
tional proofs of its superior breeding.” 
We thought it was always considered 
a great proof of v^hat is here meant by 
superior breeding, and a general ac¬ 
companiment of what is termed “ the 
world,” to exemplify in practice that 
unadmirabie maxim, long since per¬ 
fected into Un art, of “ nil admirari/* 
The circle of the Vicar of Wakefield 
might have been bewildered ; but it is 
contrary to all the received canons of 
kaut ton for the votaries of fashion to 
be subject to such bewilderment. Or 
does the author expect to find an “ad¬ 
miring world” elsewhere? TIas ho a 
hankering after more vulgar applause ? 
—WOOS he the people for their “sweet 
breaths ? ” O fit:! surely the gentleman 
would not confess to a taste so de¬ 
graded ! Or is, after all, this same 
fashionable world much the same as 
all other worlds? Has it its foiljes, 
its weaknesses, its vulgarities I 

Truly, for all these it might be well 
forgiven, if it had but nature also! 

But now, however, for the fashion¬ 
able novel. It is a libertine—whether 
because its heroes are notoriously such, 
deponent sayeth not. They are, how¬ 
ever, moral libertines,—the novel, it 
seems, is an intellectual one. It is, 
indeed, but fit that when the heart is 
corrupted, the head should become so 
too. What deteriorates the one will 
spoil the other; and if the fashionable 
novel be in the same sense an intel¬ 
lectual libertine as its heroes are moral 
—subject to no rules, even as they are 
—those wholesome restraints winch, 
if a man serve not either in the use of 
his intellect or the conduct of his feel¬ 
ings, he becomes still more a servant, 


a more degraded jackanapes, as serving 
a worse master, and one whom no truly 
free man would yield submission to. 
If such be the fashionable novel, let it 
be but read to be abhorred, but spoken 
of to be condemned. 

The world forgave Mr, Bulwer, on 
account of some kind of merit which 
it possessed, for his fashionable defiance 
of the rules of art, in his earliest work 
— Pelham. In his next, however, they 
were so terribly outraged as to be ab¬ 
solutely offensive to good taste* One 
complaint it is, often made against the 
ancient Romance, that it admitted of no 
repose. sooner was one story eftm- 
pleted IfhatTanother was taken up by 
the indefatigable tale-teller, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, his labours augmented into 
folios, and were the task of many a 
winter night to get through. Mr. Bul- 
wtr, like him, could, no doubt, with 
fusiiiuiiable iterations, as he with a suc¬ 
cession of similar combats, produce a 
volume a month with peifect ease, till 
appetite were dulled and the sense 
palled with repetition. He would find, 
liowever, in this, as in other instances, 
that the wholesome restraints winch we 
have spoken of would have turned out 
more beneficial to his permanent suc¬ 
cess. 

The fact is, the novel has its rules, 
as well as the epic and the di*ama, and, 
indectl, no work of art is without them. 
Neither can the principle be too often 
enforced, that libertines are equally 
objectionable in literature as in life. 
It IS not so much the thing produced, 
as the art wdth which it is produced, 
the concentration of the interest, and 
the enforcement of the moral. Not 
that a work of fiction should be written 
to illustrate a trite maxim; this, Gothe 
has well observed, is a very confined 
notion of the uses of such works. No: 
a catholic spirit should pervade every 
such production, which should exhibit 
the nature of humanity in a broad and 
grand light, md, by an enlarged view 
of the spirit which is in man, develope, 
in a practical manner, a code of morals. 
But, whatever the variety, it should 
have limits; and, whatever its extent, 
it should have unity. It should have 
unity* of plan and of purpose, a unity 
of action and keeping. Any looser 
principle of composition will have an 
equally injurious effect both on author 
and reader. These intellectual liber¬ 
tines vrill re-act on both, and make 
moral libertines. They are but so many 
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emanations of that iktal spirit of un¬ 
reason, which desolates so frequently 
families and society. Nothing but what 
proceeds from the loftier faculties of 
minfd, and is addressed to such, can 
ennoble the mind. Headers may per¬ 
use books for amusement, but they 
should be instructed also. Writers 
should not indite them to pass an idle 
hour, much less should they make a 
trade of a noble science, and deal out 
inanities for the sake of paltry lucre. 
Amusement should only be made the 
organ of instruction. In whatare peo¬ 
ple edifitfd by perusing the fashionable 
novt'Is on which we are about to ani¬ 
madvert? M hat noble ftfcul^es are 
addressed in such works? Are they 
calculated to make readers in general 
better or wiser?—to brace up manly 
energy, and promote heroic virtue? 
Or rather, have they not an evident 
tendency to etfeminate and enfeeble the 
mind, and to debase and reduce the 
standard of feeling and sentiment ? 
These questions let the judicious an¬ 
swer! 

Pelham deceived many good judges, 
who were led, from a cerUiin degree of 


merit which must be allowed to it, and 
which appeared to be more tfian it 
really was, on account of the work 
having been carefully corrected, and 
probably some time taken in its com¬ 
position, to ascribe considerable philo¬ 
sophical tact to the novelist, llis next 
publication, however, shewed clearly 
enough that his metapiiysical beauties 
were but skin deep, and that he knew 
as much about the matter as men of the 
world generally do. 

The burden of Mr. Bulwer^s meta¬ 


physics is thrown upon two of liis clia- 
racters—one a pretender, and the other 
a true professor—Mr. Trollylop and 
Algernon Mordaunt. The amount of 
metaphysical knowledge ascribed to the 
former may be comprised in a sentence 
or two. llis favourite axioms, lugged 
in on all occasions, are, iWt “ we are all 
mind, and, in short, that there is no¬ 
thing in the world but the human 
mind,” and that there is one prin¬ 
ciple of credulity and one of veracity 
implanted in our nature.” This is a 
rare stock to set up a character with; 
and yet this is the only ^ock in the 
possession of poor Trollylop, and which 
h made, by means of rude interrup¬ 
tions from hearers averse to serious dis¬ 
cussion, to occupy several pages at a 
time in Ahe enunciation. We at first 


suspected that the author intended, at 
least, the last of these axioms for a joke, 
and that we ought to laugh at its ab* 
surdity wherever it occurred. But, 
behold I at the end of the third volume 
we were undeceived. For thus our no¬ 
velist's genuine philosopher beautifully 
and accurately expresses himself:-— 
“From beings forced into concealing 
the thoughts which we do conceive, 
we begin to affect those which we do 
not: so early do we learn the two 
main tasks of life, to suppress and to 
feigu, that otir memory will not carry 
us beyond that period of artifice to a 
state of nature when the two principles 
of veracity and belief were so strong as 
to lead the philosophers of a modern 
school into the error of terming them 
innate.” In a note, the author has 
been careful to add, Reid on the 
Human Mind.” Alas, poor Reid ! that 
thou shouldest have fallen into an error 
.so fatal I And what error ? — that cer¬ 
tain jtrijinples of veracity and belief are 
innate. Does this metaphysical no¬ 
velist know what a principle is, when 
he speaks of a principle of the human 
mind which is not innate? What are 
these principles but faculties of mind, 
us the senses are the organs of body ? 
Are not our eyes born with us—our 
ears ? and so forth. (To which add, 
that the eye is not that which sees, but 
only the organ by which we see.) Ileid 
himself is express upon this point: — 
“ The power of reasoning, that is, of 
drawing a conclusion from a chain of 
premises, may with some propriety be 
called an art ” All reasoning,” says 
Mr. Locke, “ is search and casting 
abqut, and requires pains and appli¬ 
cation. It resembles the power of 
walking, which is aciiuired by use and 
exefcise. Nature prompts to if, Mnd ha$ 
given the power of acquiring it; but 
must be aided by frequent exercise 
before we are able to walk. After re¬ 
peated efforts, much stumbling, and 
many falls, we learn to walk ; and it is 
in a similar manner we learn to reason. 

“ But the power of judging in self- 
evident propositions which are clearly 
understood, may be compared to the 
power of swallowing our food. It is 
purely natural, and, therefore, common 
to the learned and the unlearned,'' to the 
trained and the untrained. It requires 
ripeness of understanding, and freraom 
from prejudice, but nothing false.” 

What we have now to, do with is a 
self-evident proposition. With‘whatever 
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success Mr. Bulwer may have endea- 
votired to shew bis freedom from pre¬ 
judice, he has certainly failed in exhi¬ 
biting the requisite ripeness of under- 
stiinding. Tliese principles he speaks 
of, are to the mind, like the power of 
reason itself, what the legs we walk 
with are to the body. If we would 
walk, we must have leg#, though exer¬ 
cise be requisite to give facility in 
walking. All use of a faculty or prin¬ 
ciple, supposes the pre-existence of a 
faculty or principle. Does Mr. Hulwer 
suppose that the agents oT tlie mind are 
to be derived from Siny thing which is 
independent of it, any more than an 
eye can be added to a body which is 
without one t or a steam-engine be 
made to operate, without being con¬ 
structed upon the proper principle? 
The principle is the all in all, precedes 
all, inacts in all, and is not to be sub¬ 
stituted by all. J3crangp that, and all 
is deranged: it is the life, the origin 
of all organised life; and all suffers, 
perishes, consequently, on its derange¬ 
ment. Tlie same doctrine is also true 
of every mechanical production. 

But we have not done with Mr. 
Bulwer yet. Where does he find in 
poor Reid these twin princi])les which 
existed, he tells us, in some unknown 
state of nature beyond a well-known 
period of artifice t What nonsense 
have we got hold of here ! What pre¬ 
cious Abacadabra, which no one can 
spell aright! Tlie principles which 
Reid intends are not referable to any 
particular period or state of society, 
but are common to all. They are eter¬ 
nal. All principles are eternal, other¬ 
wise they would be no jirinciples^ but 
Mr. Bulwer, not knowing what a prin¬ 
ciple was, of course knew not what its 
attributes were. The fact is, Reid liad 
an indistinct perception of a system of 
philosophy which has since been per¬ 
fected by Kant and Schelling in Ger¬ 
many, and by Stewart and Coleridge 
in England. By the by, Mr. Buhver 
affects to quote Mr. Coleridge’s opi¬ 
nions ; but that he is incupable of un¬ 
derstanding them, is as certain as Ids 
affectation is foolish. As, however, we 
have not much space for metaphysical 
inquiries, let us confine our attention 
to what Reid says on this subject. 

Locke and Aristotle assume, that we 
perceive objects through the media of 
ideas, species, or phantasms. Ideas, 
taken in this sense, says Reid, are a 
meire fiction of philosophers. Con¬ 


sciousness, he shews, is the only evi¬ 
dence we can have of our mental oper¬ 
ations. In most operations of the mind 
there must be an object distinct from 
such operation. For he contends that 
the perception of an object by the 
senses is neither simple apprehension, 
nor judgment, nor reasoning. Not sim¬ 
ple apprehension, because we are per¬ 
suaded of the existence of the object as 
much as we could be by demonstration. 
Not judgment, if by judgment be meant 
the comparing or contrastinf# ideas. 
Not reasoning, because those that can¬ 
not reason can perceive. Perception is 
an act^ qs ^eration of the mind. • All 
that w/knbw of the mind shews it to 
be in its nature living and active. 
Though it be granted that in percep¬ 
tion there is an impression made upon 
the organ of sense, &c., Reid would 
n«t admit that the makes any 

inipression upon the mind. In fine, 
we perceive, because God has given us 
the pow'cr of perce])tion, and not be¬ 
cause we have impressions from ob¬ 
jects, though we perceive nothing with¬ 
out those impressions; because our 
Maker has limited and circumscribed 
our powers of perception by such laws 
of nature as to his wisdom seemed 
meet, and such as suited our rank in 
tile creation. A perception, accord- 
ingiy, which lleid distinguishes from a 
sensation, consists of three parts. 1st, 
Some conception or notion of the ob¬ 
ject perceived ; 2d, a strong and irre¬ 
sistible conviction and belief of its 
present existence; 3d, that this con¬ 
viction and BELIEF are immediate, and 
not the effect of reasoning. 

The insisting upon these ultimate 
facts of human thought confers almost 


as much credit upon Reid, as the for¬ 
mation of the categories upon Kant. 
Ilis doctrine, indeed, is coincident with 
Kant’s. He contends for tlie immedi¬ 
ate perception of the object only; the 
subject in which it inheres is only nc- 
ressaril^ supposed. Thus Kant affirms, 
that an intuition is correlated to some 
external reality—that a phenomenon 
refers to some noumcnon—but wbat 
the reality or noumenon is, is neither 
knowable nor perceivable—is neither 
the object of the understanding or of 
the sense—but of faith! ^ 

If there is any thing in Reid not 
referable to these fundamental princi¬ 
ples, we confess ourselves to be igno¬ 
rant of it. Reid’s principle of belief, 
therefore, we find, mates to our con- 
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Viction of an external existence, when 
perception is excited by a sensation of 
somewing externally existing. What 
half all this to do with a state of 
nature in which the twin principles of 
veracity and, belief were so strong as 
to lead the philosophers of a modem 
school into the enor of terming them 
innate 

With this pretension to metaphysical 
science, and this real ignorance as to 
its elementary principles, it is not ex- 
traordiiKiry that Mr. Bulwer’s novels 
should be so deficient in arrangement 
and unit^. If metaphysical science be 
of ally utility, it is to enabU,the stu¬ 
dent to ascertain the law?b)^which 
the object of his study, whether nature 
or man, or man's works, are regulated. 
And of more service is it in the two 
latter applications than in the former. 
To regulate the moral being, and to 
produce the labours of art, are two of 
the highest illimrations of human ex¬ 
cellence. To all criticism on works of 
art, philosophical principles are pecu¬ 
liarly necessary. For want of these, 
for how long a time did mechanical 
critics err regarding the merits and 
productions of Shak spear. How great 
a metohysician was Shakspear him¬ 
self I Is it to be believed, that lie wlio 
exhibited the mind in its various moods 
of passion and apathy, was all the 
while ignorant of what was iji that 
mind ? W ill it be believed, that the 
great effects thus produced were the 
result of chance ? That the man who 
produced them knew not what he was 
about? Jliis will not readily be be¬ 
lieved after the criticisms of Lessing 
and Schlegel. 

Mr. Bulwer will, perhaps, have va¬ 
nity enough to shield himself under 
the example of Shakspear, and to ex¬ 
cuse his irregularities by those of the 
great dramatist, him be told, in 
uie first place, that Shakspear's depar¬ 
tures from customary rules were not 
irregularities, and tlial it is^iot for any 
departure from these rules that we 
censure the novelist. Genius i»a rule 
to itself, and, being nature, will act 
according to the laws of nature. It is 
fpr an inattention to these laws—an 
insensibility rather to these laws, which 

inherent in the heart, and sponta- 
n^epus in the act, of genius, that he is 
anwgned at the bar of philosophical 
criticism. Not that he has neglected 
ibe mechanical rules of art, but that he 
has rc^gttised no organic principle. 


See in King Lear, how every event, 
eveiy scene, every character, mutually 
reflect light and shade upon every part 
of the composition; ana, by the all- 
subduing power of the imagination, 
every atom of that sublime work is 
made to conduce to one end and serve 
to one effect. Mr. Bulwer has no im¬ 
agination—and but little, very little 
fancy, and that principally exerted in 
some verbal reminiscences rather than 
in the composition of character, sce¬ 
nery, or incident. Every thing is ac¬ 
cordingly diflointed, and seemingly 
out of place—air the dramatis per- 
soTUE are, as it were, brought together 
by accident, and by accident too most 
of them are disposed of. One is 
hurled down a precipice by his horse 
— and another is assassinated in mis¬ 
take—and a poor bookseller, to save 
a great villain the trouble of a crime, 
is seized with a fit of apoplexy, of which 
he dies. Some, too, of the motive- 
springs of character are constructed 
upon accident. A student has his eye 
poked out with an umbrella, in order 
to account for the mode of life of his 
fellow—and other monstrosities of the 
same kind are admitted to indulge 
the writer’s indolence—or worse, his 
affectation of being what he is not. 
This is a vanity, however, proper to 
fashionable life; and, like tlie life which 
it describes, the book, with its author, 
are each and either “ vanity of vani¬ 
ties—all is vanity.’^ 

It would appear, that it was esteemed 
a mark of superior breeding with these 
vain young foplings, to express con¬ 
tempt of the middle classes of society, 
llie motto to ch^ter xi. vol. 1, of Tne 
Dhmvned, is, ‘‘ The middle classes are 
of all the most free from the vices of 
conduct, and the most degraded by the 
meannesses of character .’^—(From tke 
Letters of Stephen Montagtte .) It may 
very reasonably be doubted, whether 
there be not as much meanness of cha¬ 
racter in the more elevated ranks as in 
the inferior. There is the great vulgar 
as well as the little—and in all classes 
the good characters form the exceptions, 
and not the rule. Few are they, in 
any class, who attain the standard of 
human virtue. If the advantages of 
birth and fortune, and breeding, be 
taken into account, it will, perhaps, be 
found, that in proportion to the much 
that h^ been given, less has been 
turned to expectation in the 
grades of life than in the lower. It it 
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fsam the middle classes that men of 
genius have in general risen. But it is 
a favourite notion with our fashionable 
novelists, to sacrifice the middle classes 
equally to the lowest and highest. A 
gipsy, in particular, appears an e^e- 
ci^ favourite with the author of The 
Disowned. There is a sort of instinct 
in this. The one class esteem them¬ 
selves above law, and me other are too 
frequently below it. They are attiacted, 
then, by a sympatliy with their mutual 
lawlessness. They recognise a likeness 
in their libertinism—and it is, there¬ 
fore, no wonder that we find them not 
only in juxtaposition, but linked in 
harmonious unison, in a work which 
professes to be an intellectual liber¬ 
tine—a work, in fact, which is pecu¬ 
liarly calculated for the vulgar of all 
degrees. 

Poets and philosophers have here¬ 
tofore describecb and wMIfe men have 
■recognised, the wisdom and happiness 
of the “ golden mean.'' In the state 
intended by this expression, very mai^ 
of the middle classes are placed. It 
is to the advantage of their character, 
as it is confessedly of their conduct, that 
tliey are circumscribed on this hand 
and on that, within the limits in which 
the law best exerts its influence. The 
man under subjection to law, is by 
that very subjection rendered nobler 
and capable of nobler things than he 
who scorns it as beneath him, and, 
most assuredly, than he who deems it, 
like the heavens, too far above him to 
be attained unto. It genemtes the 
very first of virtues—the greatest and 
the ground of all the rest—that of 
self-denial. It calls for continual sacri¬ 
fices, and expects no other reward than 
tliat of conscience, and conscience 
makes a mau brave—and sucU^sacri- 
fices are in themselves heroic. And, 
accordingly, in these despised ranks, 
how frequent are the instances of gene¬ 
rous devotion, and of ardent enter¬ 
prise, of which the enervate candidates 
ibr place and patronage are utterly 
incapable I 

Mr. Bulwer, however, can find no 
better specimens of the milddle ranks 
a stock-jobber and his wife keep¬ 
ing a lodgmg-house at Highgate. 
These characters be sets up, as many 
others, with one joke a-pxece. The 
lady tsdks of the bosom of her fiuni- 
lyr and the gentleman, who is accus¬ 
tomed to go from his own house to 
the Exchange in a stage, called the 


Swallow," that passed his door just at 
breakfast-time, is made upon ellexr 
such occasion, wearisomely repesfloo, 
to observe —“ And now, having stgal- 
lowed in the roll, I will e'en roll in the 
Swallow." This worthy couple aw the 
butts of the aujfltor's humour; and their 
snug box at Highgate appears to him 
to be an excellent joke in itself. The 
narrow staircase—the diminutive draw¬ 
ing-room—a little chair by a little 
work-table—a little stool—a little 
book — and a little bed-room—aiibrd 
him matter for much mirth. That the 
reader may compare, we ^suppose, 
these small conveniences of a humble 
domicile V^h the majestic adjuncts of 
iarger*apartments, in which such gen¬ 
tlemen as the novelist himself assume 
airs of great importance, the author, 
at die very opening of his introduction 
tj this work, gives a description of his 
own study. Here it is, reader, fqr 
your especial edificati<i|u 

“ INTRODUCTION. 

ScxNE —A dressing-room, splendidly 
furnished — violet-coloured curtains, chairs 
and ottomans of the same hue, TwofulU 
length mirrors are placed, one on each side 
of a table which supports the luxuries of 
the toilet. Several bottles of perfumes, 
arranged in a peculiar fashion, stand up&fi 
a smaller table of mother-of-pearl ; oppo¬ 
site to them are placed the appurtenances 
oflavation, richly wrought in frosted silver* 
A wardrobe of buhl is on the left, the doors 
of which being partly open, discovers a pro¬ 
fusion of clothes, ; shoes, tf a singu¬ 
larly small size, monopolise the lower 
shelves. Fronting the wardrobe, a door 
ajar gives a slight glimpse of a bath-room* 
Folding-doors in the backgrounM, Enter 
the author, obsequiously preceded by a 
French valet, in a white silk jacket, and <S 
cambric apron beautij'ully broddj* 

This introduction is occupied with 
a dialogue between the author and 
Pelham^ the hero of his first novel, 
upon the reception of that work, to 
which we may as well now proceed. 

Pelham apparently written to illus¬ 
trate this famous moral—or truth—ot 
whateyer the authof may choose to call 
it—thus expressed by Lady Eose- 
ville:—“ My experience has taught me 
to penetrate and prize a character like 
yotirs. While you seem frivolous to 
the superficial, I know you to have a 
mind not only capable of the most solid 
and important aflairs, but habitnatod 
by reflation to consider them, 
appear effeminate, I know that n^e 
are more daring — indolent, noOe dare 
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!b^ actively ambitious—utterly self¬ 
ish, and 1 know that tio earthly interest 
could bribe you into meanness or in- 
jui^ice-—no, nor even into a venial de¬ 
reliction of principle. It is from tliis 
esdnaote of your character, that I am 
frank and open to you. Besides, I re¬ 
cognise something in the careful pride 
wiUi which you conceal your higher 
deeper feelings, resembling the 
s^ngest Actuating principle in my 
own mind. This interests me warmly 
in your fate,*''&c. And the reader is, 
by these manifold recommendations, 
intende<hto be as warmly interested in 
die ,<ate of a—fop ! The English of 
all this, being interpreted,Ss*-^A“ De¬ 
spise not a fop, for there may be* some¬ 
thing noble in him.” A goodly theme 
this for three as goodly tomes! — a 
worthy moral for the improvement of 
the manners of the rising generation ^ 
this age of intellect— a most precious 
recommendatiti^ of fops and foppery! 
The age of intellect, indeed!—the age 
of foppery! Not tlie march of mind, 
but of fools ! Fools now-a-days write 
parables in praise of folly. How are 
tlie tables turned upon W isdom! how 
is she foiled at her own weapons! how 
is she taken in her own craftiness! 
Mr. Bui war’s fop passes through every 
contaminating scene, yet remains un¬ 
contaminated. O ! the Proverbs! 
the Proverbs, which Solomon, the son 
of David, king of Isiael, vn-ote! “ Can 
a man take hre in bis bosom, and his 
clothes not be burned ? Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
burned V* But Mr. Bulwer is wiser 
than Solomon — (his critics give him 
credit both for wisdom and wit)—and 
wrote Pelham to shew how any man 
may become a complete moral Chaherty 
or fire-king! Let him not be trusted, 
however; or the ill-fated wight will 
soon find to his cost, that there is no 
antidote against Prussic acid! 

Let us proceed to more acquaintance 
with a character which it^s desirable 
to “ penetrate and prize.” Pelham is, 
dear reader, by our author’s account, a 
gentleman; A complete gentleman, 
who, according to Sir Fopling, ought 
to dress well, dance well, fence wdl, 
have a genius for love-letters, and ,an 
agreeable voice for a chamber.”* He, 
nevertheless, has no connexion what- 
Bver, we are sure, with Sylvapus Ur¬ 
ban, the venerable editor of the Gen- 


Magazine, now -in his bun* 
dredth year. He is, we are satisfied, 
not a gentleman of so old a standing; 
indeed, he only professed to be about 
three and twenty a year or so ago,— 
and he is, therefore, a very young gen¬ 
tleman, though exceedingly clever, and 
able to turn his hand to any tiling, 
without exception. We certainly set 
about reading his adventures with some 
degree of interest, notwithstanding his 
youth, from the pretensions which he 
p\it forth; arid the reader will conceive, 
or rather be wnable to conceive, our 
regret, when we discovered that this 
gentleman was only gentleman black-- 
guard f Disappointed, indignant, that 
the especial character belonging to the 
venerable Sylvanus Urban should thus 
be usurped by a mere nondescript, our 
critical bile rose; nay, our moral feel¬ 
ings were awakened, if not those of yet 
deeper solemnity, as we recollected 
what a gentleman should be, and who 
the old dramatist characterised as 

•* A soft, moek, patient, humble, tran¬ 
quil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.” Dechar, 

Mr. Bulwer’s gentleman is not of this 
caste; his qualities are, in every respect, 
the opposites of Deckar’s. But we 
have the authority of Shakspear for 
asserting, that there are men whom 
nature makes and those whom the tailor 
makes; and a man thus made, the 
s^e great authority qualifies as a 
knave, a rascal, an eater of broken 
meals, a base, proud, shallow, beg¬ 
garly, three-suited, hundred -pound, 
filthy worsted-stocking knave; a lily- 
livered, action-^king knave; a whor- 
son, glass - gazing, superserviceable, 
fi nieal rogue ; one - trunk - inheriting 
slave; one that would be a bawd, in 
way of good service, and is nothing 
but tlie composition of a knave, beg¬ 
gar, coward, pandar, and the son and 
heir of a mongrel bitch.” There are, 
in like manner, gentlemen of two sorts; 
the natural, and the tailor-made. Let 
the reader judge to which class Pelham 
belongs. 

I was still lounging over my break¬ 
fast, on the second morning of my arrival, 
when Mr. N-, the tailor, was an¬ 

nounced. 

** * Good morning, Mr. Pelham ; 
happv to see you returned. Do I dis- 
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tarb you too eariy ; shall I wait on you 
again V 

* No, Mr. N—, I am ready to re¬ 
ceive you ; you may renew my mea¬ 
sure,* 

** * We are a very good figure, Mr, 
Pelham ; very good figure/ replied the 
Schneider; surveying me from head to 
foot, >vhile he w’as preparing his mea¬ 
sure ; ' we . want n little assistance 
though ; we must be padded well here ; 
we must have our chest thrown out, and 
have an additional inch across the shoul¬ 
ders ; we must live for effect in tliis 
world, Mr, Pelham ; a* leetle tighter 
round the waist, eh !• 

** * Mr. N-,* said I, ' you will 

take, first, my exact measure, and, se¬ 
condly, my exact instructions. Have 
you done the first?* 

“ ‘ We are done now, Mr. Polbam,* 
replied my man-maker, in a slow, solemn 
tone. 

“ ‘You will have the goodness then 
to put no stuffing of any description in 
my coat; you wul not pinch me an iota 
tighter across the waist, than is natural 
to that part of my body ; and you will 
please, in your infinite mercy, to leave 
me as much after the fiishion in which 
God made me as you possibly can.* 

“ ‘ But, sir, we miist be padded; we 
are much too thin ; all the gentlemen in 
the Life Guards are padded, sir.* 

“ ‘ Mr. N—,* answered T, * you 
will pbaiHp to speak of vs, witli a sepa¬ 
rate, and not a collective pronoun ; and 
you will let me for once have my clothes 
such as a gentleman, who, I bog of you 
to understand, is not a l^ife Guardsman, 
cun wear without being mistaken for a 
Guy Fawkes on a fiftli of November,* 

“ Mr. N-looked very discomfited: 

* We sbull not be liked, sir, >vhen we 
lire made — we shan’t, 1 assure you. I 
will call on Saturday at 11 o^lock. 
Good morning, Mr. Pelham; we shall 
never be done justice to, if we do not 
live for effect; good morning, M|-. Pel- 
bum.’ 

“ Scarcelr had ]\lr. N. retired, 

before Mr. —, his rival, appeared. 
The silence and austerity of this impor¬ 
tation from Austria, was very refreshing 
after the orations of Mr. N 

“ * Two frock-coats, Mr.-said 

I, ‘ one of them broam, velvet collar 
same colour; the other, dark gray, no 
stuffing, and finished by Wednesday. 
Good morning, Mr. —’ 

“ ‘ Monsieur B—, un autre tailleur,* 
said Bedos, opening the door after Mr. 
S.’s departure. 

‘ Admit him/ said I: ‘ now for the 
most difficult article of dress — the 
waistcoat.* 

“ And here, as I am wearied of speak- 
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ing of tailors, let us reflect a little 
their works. In^e first place, 1 de^ 
it the supreme excellence of coats,.not 
to be too well made ; they should have 
nothing of the triangle about them;* at 
the same time, wrinkles behind should 
bo carefully avoided ; the coat shbuld fit 
exactly, though without effort; 1 hold 
it as a decisive opinion, that this can 
never be the case where any padding, 
(beyond one thin sheet or buckram;*' 
placed smoothly under the^ shouldefs, 
and sloping gradually away towards the 
chest,) is admitted. The coH^ is a 
very important point, to which too much 
attention cannot be given. J think I 
would lay down, as a general rule^ (of 
course^{x^dent ou the mode,) that it 
should* be rather low behind, broad, 
short, and slightly rolled. I'he tail of 
the coat must on no account bo broad or 
square, unless the figure be much too 
thin ;—no license of fashion can allow a 
T^;an of delicate taste to adopt and imi- 
tuto the posterial luxuriance of a Hot¬ 
tentot. On the contrdly, 1 would lean 
to the other extreme, imd think myself 
safe in a swallow tail. With respect to the 
length allotted to the waist, I can give 
no better rule than always to adopt that 
proportion granted us by nature. The 
gif'ot sleeve is an abominable fashion ; 
any thing tight across the wrist is un¬ 
graceful to the hist degree; moreover, 
such tightness does not suffer the wrist¬ 
band to lie smooth and unwrinklod, and 
has the effect of giving a large and 
clumsy appearance to the hand. 

“ Speaking of the hand, I would ob¬ 
serve, that it should never bo utterly 
rwgless, but whatever ornament of that 
description it does wear, should be dis¬ 
tinguished by a remarkable fastidious¬ 
ness of taste. 1 know nothing in which 
the good sense of a gentleman is more 
finely developed than in hU rings; for 
my part, 1 carefully eschew all mourning 
rings, all lioops of embossed gold, all 
diamoods, and venf precious stones, and 
all antiques, unless they are peculiarly 
fine. One may never be ashamed of a 
seal ring, nor of a very plain gold one, 
like that worn by married women : rings 
should in general be simple, but singu¬ 
lar, and boar the semblance of a gage 
d*amour. One should never be supposed 
tp bu^ a ring, unless it is a seal one. 

“ Pardon this digression. One word 
now for the waistcoat; this, though ap¬ 
parently the least observable article in 
dress, is one which influences the whole 
appearance more than any one not pro¬ 
foundly versed in the babilatory art 
would suppose. Besides, it is the only 
main portion of our attire in which we 
have lull opportunity for the display of 
a graceful and well-cultivated taste. Of 
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•a eTening, 1 am by no means averse to 
ft very rich and ornate species of vest; 
but the extrexnest caution is necessary 
in the selection of the 8>;)ot, the stripe, 
or^he sprig, which forms the principal 
decoration—nothing tawdry — nothing 
common, must be permitted: if you wear 
ft fine waistcoat, and see another person 
with one resemhling it, forthwith bestow 
it upon your valet. A white waistcoat 
with a black coat and trousers, and a 
small chain of dead gold, only partially 
Been, is never -within the bann of the 
learned in such matters; but beware, 
oh, beifare of your linen, your ueckloth, 
your collar, your frill, on the day in 
which y6u are tempted to the decent 
perpetration of a white wai^oa^ ! All 
things depend upon their arrangoment; 
in a black waistcoat, the sins of a tie, or 
the soils of a shirt-bosom, escape de¬ 
tection ; with a white one, there is no 
hope. If, therefore, you are hurried in 
your toilet, or in a misanthropic humopr 
at the moment of settling your cravat, 
let no indueex^ppt suffer you to wear a 
vesture which,”were all else suitable, 
would be the most unexceptionable you 
oould assume. 


“ Times, by the by, are greatly 
changed since Brummel interdicted 
white waistcoats of a moniivg, 1 do not 
know w^hether, during the heat of the 
season, you could induct yourself in a 
more gentle and courtly garment. I'he 
dress waistcoat should generally possess 
a rolling and open form, giving the 
fullest opening for the display of the 
shirt, which cannot be too curiously 
fine ; if a frill is ex(}uisitely w'usbed, it 
is the most polished form in which your 
bosom appurtenances should be mould¬ 
ed ; if not— if, indeed, your own valet, 
or your mistress does not superintend 
their lavations, I would advise a simple 
plait of the plainest fashion. 

** With regard to the trousers, be 


sure that you have them exceedingly 
tight across the hips ; if you are well 
made, you may then leave their further 
disposition to Trovidence, until they 
reach th e ankle • 1 here you must pause, 
and consider well whetheryou will have 
them short, so as to deveWe the fine¬ 
ness of tlie has de suic, or whether you 
will continue them so as to kiss your 
very shoe-tie: in the latter form,•which 
is indisputably tlie most graceful, you 
must be especially careful that they flow 
down, as it were, in an easy and loose 
(but, abovQ all, notbaggt/) fall, and that 
the shoe-strings are arranged in the 
derniej facon of a bow and end. Of a 
morning, the trousers cannot be too long 
or too easy, so that they avoid every 
tmtri and singular excess. 

As to the choice of colours in elotliing. 


it is scarcely possible to fix any certain 
or definite rule. Among all persons, 
there should be little variety of colour, 
either in the morning or the evening; 
but fair people, with good complexions, 
may, if their port and bearing be genu¬ 
inely aristocratic, wear light or showy 
colours—a taste cautiously to be shunned 
by the dark, the pale, the meagre, and 
the suburban igi mien. . 

** For the rest, 1 cminot sufficiently 
impress upon your mind the most 
thoughtful consideration to the minutim 
of dress, such ns the glove, the button, 
the boot, thft sha^je of the bat, &c.; 
above all, the most*scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness is an invariable sign of a 
polished and elegant taste, and is the 
very life and soul of the greatest of all 
sciences—the science of dress.** 

Now for the other characteristics of 
a gentleman. His parentage is not, 
certainly, derived from tliat five-fold 
composition described by Shakspear*s 
Kent. For his mothei, however, Pel¬ 
ham appears not to possess much re¬ 
spect; she is a very worldly-minded 
woman, who was willing to elope from 
her husband, thinks forty thousand 
pounds is a fortune upon which her 
son can scarcely subsist, and is ready 
to sacrifice all honour and honesty for 
interest and pleasure. And truly the 
hero appears a worthy son of such a 
mother, whose essential selfishness ap¬ 
pears through all tlie disguises with 
wliich he is invested by his author. 
“ Under the affectations of foppeiy, 
and the levity of a manner almost 
unique^ for the effeminacy of its tone,” 
he veils, we are told, “ an ambition 
the most extensive in its object, and a 
resolution the most daring hi the ac¬ 
complishment of its means.” He as¬ 
pires to the House of Commons, and 
ultimately to the highest offices of the 
state,'^upon the pretence of being a 
philosopher as well as a coxcomb — a 
moralist as well as a debauchee. We 
think, however, Lord Downton did very 
rightly in not giving him the seat for 
a borough which he had promised to 
him; the fewer such men as h6 are 
admitted into Parliament, die betfer 
for the nation. The deliberative as¬ 
sembly of the representatives of Eng¬ 
land is no meet place for dandies — 
tilings of frippery and affectation, 
whose only passion is vanity. Vanity, 
however, is, according to our author, 
the primvjtn mobile of great actions. 

“ ‘ 1 might tell you,’ replied Vinoenli, 
* that 1 myself have been no idle nor 
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ixmotive teeker after the bidden trea- 
sttres of mind; and that, from my own 
experience, I could Bpe^ of pleasure, 
pnde, complacency, in the pursuit, that 
were no inconsiderable au^enters of 
my stock of enjoyment; but 1 have the 
candour to confess, also, that I have 
known disappointment, mortification, 
despondency of mind, and infirmity of 
body, that did more dmu balance the 
account. The fact is, in my opinion, 
diat the individual is a sufferer for his 
toils, but then the mass is benefited by 
his success. It is we who reap, in idle 
gratification, what the husbandman has 
sown in the bitterness of labour. Ge* 
nius did not save Milton from poverty 
and blindness—nor Tasso from the mad¬ 
house— nor Galileo from the inquisi¬ 
tion ; they were the sufferers, but pos¬ 
terity the gainers. The literary empire 
reverses the political; it is not the many 
made for one —■ it is tlie one made for 
many; wisdom and genius must have 
their martyrs as well as religion, and 
W'ith the same results, viz.: semen ec^ 
olesitR est sanguis martifrornm. And this 
reflection must console us for their mis¬ 
fortunes, for perha))s it was sufficient to 
console them. In the midst of the most 
afiecting passage in the most wonderful 
work perhaps ever produced, for the 
mixture of universal thought with indi¬ 
vidual interest — I mean the two last 
cantos of i'hilde Harold —the poet 
warms from himself at his hopes of being 
remembered 

.In his line 

With his laud’s language.’. — 

And wlio can read the noble and heart¬ 
speaking apology of Algernon Sidney, 
without entering into his consolation no 
less than his misfortunes 1 Speaking of 
the law being turned into a snare in¬ 
stead of a protection, and instancing its 
uncertainty and danger in the times of 
Richard the Second, he says, ‘ God only 
knows w’hat will be the issue of Uie hli 
practices in these our days ; perhaps lie 
will in his mercy speedily visit liis 
afflicted people ; tdie in thefaitfi that he 
will do it, thaugh I know not the time or 
ways,* 

** * I love,’ said Clarendon, ‘ the en¬ 
thusiasm which places comfort in so 
noble a source ;* but, is vanity, think 
you, a less powerful agent than pliilan- 
thropy 1 is it not the desire of shining 
before men tliat prompts us to whatever 
may effect itl and if it can create, can it 
not also support? I mean, that if you 
allow that to shine, to ^chiter, to enjoy 
pndse, is no ordinary incentive to the 
commencement of gpreat works, the con¬ 
viction of future success for this desire 
becomes no inconsiderable reward. 
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Grant, for instance, that this desire pro¬ 
duced the * Paradise Lost and you will 
not deny that it might also support the 
poet through his misfortunes. Do you 
think that he thought rather of 
pleasure his work should afford to pos¬ 
terity, than of the praises posterity should 
extend to his workl Had not Cicero 
left us such frank confessions of himself, 
bow patriotic, how philanthropic, we 
should bare esteemed him; now we 
know both his motive an(k meed whs 
vanity, may we not extend the know¬ 
ledge of human nature which we have 
gained in this instance by applj^ng it to 
others 1 For my part, 1 should bo loth 
to inquire how great a quanfum of va¬ 
nity n^glqji with the haughty pafriot- 
ism ofSidney, or the unconquered spirit 
of Cato.’ 

** Glanville bowed his head in ap¬ 
proval. * But,’ observed I, ‘ why be 
so uncharitable to this poor and perse- 
qpted principle, since none of you deny 
the good and great actions it effects ; 
why stigmatise vanity M a vice, when it 
creates, or, at least participates in, so 
many virtues! I wonder the ancients 
did not erect tlie choicest of their tem¬ 
ples to its worship. Quant d moi, I shall 
henceforth only speak of it as the prt- 
mnm mobile of whatever we venerate and 
admire, and shall think it the highest 
compliment I can pay to a mati, to tell 
him he is eminentlif vain,* ” 

Wiiat a confusion of idea is tliere in 
all this vulgar slipsop!—and what fol¬ 
lows is still worse, which therefore we 
suppress. He tells us, among other 
things, “ that vanity in itself is neither 
a vice nor a virtue, any more than this 
knife, in itself, is dangerous or useful.'^ 
This is a specimen of our coxcomb’s 
philosophy, for which he has obtained 
so much ignorant credit. The fact is, 
that vanity is always a vice, and never 
a virtue; and that the virtues and 
vices are in themselves dangerous or 
useful,withoutreference to theireffects. 
They have no resemblance to a knife, 
or any other indifferent instrument; 
their effect does not coasist in their 
use or abuse. Virtue and vice are 
independent of any calculation of con¬ 
sequences, and precede and control 
them. Actions are indifferent irre¬ 
spective of them ; theg make them im¬ 
portant. It is the motive which gives 
attribute and character to the deed. 
Vanity is in the motive, not the per¬ 
formance. 

** The weak are only vain, the great are 

pt’oud.” 
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What must we tliink of a scheme 
of ethics which confounds these two 
pfreat classes — which confounds Mil- 
ton, and Sidney, and Cato, with the 
modern loungers of Bond-street and the 
Parks? These two classes are not 
animated by tlie same passion; their 
passions are different, not in degree 
but kind. No greater strife can tliere 
be in “ the feud ’twixt Nothing and 
Creation,” than between the vanity of 
the weak, and tlie pride of the great. 
Vanity makes no martyrs to a public 
cause, produces no immortal labours. 
Strength proceeds not from weakness, 
but 9II its issues are feeble and puny, 
like the novel of VelkawS ItVs not 
without its writhings and contortions, 
winch would sccni to speak of some 
mighty effort; but they are only the 
mere grimaces of a i'rench valet, whose 
pantomimic address has no profundity 
of feeling or deptli of thought; not the 
eloquent gestures of a free man, in¬ 
stinct with soul and all aglow with 
sublime emotion. 

It is, indeed, indicative of the state 
of criticism in this country, that those 
writhings and contortions were mis¬ 
taken for wit and wisdom, and philo¬ 
sophy, and satire, and morality, and 
what not. In a neighbouring country 
these pretensions would have been 
soon unmasked, where philosophy is 
indeed cultivated, and is deemed an 
essential qualification in a critic. But 
to our shame be it spoken, ay, we re¬ 
peat it, to our shame be it spoken, 
here philosophy has scarcely a name 
to live, and our critics (a base herd !) 
affect to despise it altogether. This 
country is now miseralily inferior to 
(xermany in its philosophical produc¬ 
tions. Dugald Stewart contented him¬ 
self with merely adopting, modifying, 
or correcting some of Reid’s opinions, 
and compiling or epitomising the me¬ 
taphysics of his predecessors; while 
Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling, have 
been pressing forward intp undisco¬ 
vered tracts; and the Lessings, and the 
Schlegels, and the Gdthes, have^lived 
into the depths of the “ human sou’l 
divine,” for the purpose of illustrating 
the heavenly meanings, couched under 
the sometimes apparently rude lii- 
bours of literature and art. 

What increases the presumption of 
the author is his pretension ia all his 
novels, and in this particularly, to give 
the history of a mind. He traces the 
life of his liero from his boyhood up- 
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wards, thus laying (so says the puff in' 
the New Monthly Magazine) << as in a 
map, the whole history of the man, 
ana of his opinions and pursuits as 
modified by change of age and new 
connexions.” And all this tracing of 
that mighty mystery, the human mind, 
is conducted to its developement by 
means of such ^characters as the one 
before us. No other representatives, 
nor specimens of the intellectual nature 
of man can be found, than the cox¬ 
combs and roues of pseudo-fashionable 
life. And bjta large class of readers 
and critics, drunken brawls,outrageous 
and disgusting murders, blackguards 
and thieves, are esteemed as the p^it- 
tern-men and circumstances by which 
the moral and mental standard of hu¬ 
man capability is to be admeasured ! 

** Can such things he. 

And ovoroonm us like a summer’s cloud, 
Witliout our sjiecial wwderV’ 

This may be, in some measure, ac¬ 
counted for, by one ingredient in these 
novels. I’ersonality, personality is the 
appetite of the age. Allusions are 
meant, or understood, to living cha¬ 
racters ; and, when our hero is depicted 
ill the intrigues of l^aris, living actors 
are directly brought up on the scene. 
This gives piquancy to the composi¬ 
tion, and makes the palate tingle with 
delight. X'lllele the statesman, the 
Hue D’Aiigouleme, the Duchesse de 
Berry, Madame dc la Roche Jaquelin, 
embellisli the jirivate fashionable so¬ 
ciety of that cajiital to which our hero 
gains admittance. How different is all 
this from that true philosophical spirit 
in which the works of art in the 
ancient time” were elaborjited ! What 
Coleridge has said relative to this sub¬ 
ject on the drama, is equally applicate 
to novels, if intended to be written in 
a truly philosophical vein. 

** With thn aucients, nml not less with 
the elder dramatists of England and 
France, both comedy and tragedy were 
con.sidered us kinds of poetry, 'J'hoy 
neitlier souglit in comedy to make us 
laugh merely, much less to make us 
laugh by wry faces, accidents of jargon, 
slang phrases for the day, or the clothing 
of common-place morals in metaphors 
drawn from the shops or mechanic occu¬ 
pations of their characters; nor did they 
condescend in tragedy to wheedle aw'ay 
the applause of the spectators, by repre¬ 
senting before them fac-similes of their 
own mean selves in all their existing 
meanness, or to work on their sluggish 
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sijinpathies by a pathos uot a whit more 
respectable than the maudlin tears of 
drunkenness. Their tragic scenes were 
meant to affect us indeed, but within the 
bounds of pleasure, and in union with 
the activity both of our understanding 
and imagination. They w ished to trans¬ 
port the mind to a sense of its possible 
greatness, and to implant the germs of 
that greatness during^ tiie temporary 
oblivion of the worthless * thing we are,* 
and of the peculiar state in winch eacli 
man luippens to be, 8UR])ending our in¬ 
dividual recollections, and lulling them 
to sleep amid the miysic of nobler 
tlioughts,’* &c. ^ 

, In the very spirit of those dramas, 
admirably ridiculed by the philoso¬ 
phical critic and poetical sage, are 
these modern novels of ras)non:il)I(; life 
composed. The German romance has 
died already in its liirth-place : it yet 
survives in England; it once infested 
the stage (if not now); and yet infests 
our novels. Odr author’s hold Hectors 
are not of the respectable class de¬ 
scribed by Ca)Ieridge — honest trades¬ 
men— valiant tars, ike.; but the vilest 
scum in whom he could possil>ly sliew 
the “ soul of goodness in things evil.” 
Never was there such an abuse of this 
veracious maxim of Shakspear exhi¬ 
bited! Never, in any work, was our 
own ])Oor pettifogging nature more 
meanly represented ! Never was precise 
morality, or learnofi retirement, more 
contemptibly depicted I The novelist’s 
tear of pity is less endurable than his 
smile; it scathes, like lava, the hand 
on which it drops; and yet his smile 
is sardonic, but then the pani it causes 
is in himself, and which it ill conceals. 

Tlicse redeetions fitly conduct us to 
the more melodramatic part of th? book, 
in which all the vices of that kind of 
composition are summed up and aggra¬ 
vated. ‘‘ On horror’s head hoA'oi's ac¬ 
cumulate ; ” hut they are vulgar horrors 
—odious, disgusting! ’Fore Heaven, 
we would rather read the Rewgatr 
Calendar than the last volume and half 
of this novel of fashionable life I 

Devcrctut is a novel chiefly remark¬ 
able for the introduction of almost all 
the literary men and rakes who flou¬ 
rished at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury. The author had already exhibited 
his propensity to this very great abuse 
ofi;be historical novel, in the Dkowned, 
There we had Dr. Johnson and Bos¬ 
well, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. &.c. 
Here they are introduced in such pro- 
fiidioQ, as to baffle not only all proba- 
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bility, but possibility too. We ^ad 
thought that Mr. Horace Smith had 
received such severe castigation on this 
account in an admirable article in the 
Quarterly Review, as to deter succeed¬ 
ing novelists from venturing on tlie same 
field. But the trick is too easily played 
for writers of fiction of a certain calibre 
to give it up very willingly. It affords 
too many facilities for the elongation 
of a narrative, and is too specious a 
subterfuge foY want of invention, to 
permit a mediocre story-teller to dis¬ 
pense with it without reluctance Highly 
objectionable, however, as tliis practice 
is, u])on obvious grounds, Mr. Bulwer 
has s!ji\)a'i»ed all his predecessors in 
this lilie of art. We have had 1^'ashion- 
able Novels, in which the characters of 
the day were more or less obscurely 
hinted at—it was reserved for Mr. 
BnUvcr to lake this species of emn- 
1 >oMtion into the past, and introduce 
what is technically called “ dialogue,” 
or petty scandal concerning the cha¬ 
racters of history. 

We shall set out the plot of Dcve~ 
rruv, particularly with reference to this 
license (however proper to an “ intel¬ 
lectual libertine”), for the purpose of 
exposing its quackery to the reader, 
and demonstrating to him the little 
cost, and charge required for its em- 
j)loymcnt. Indeed, it would be cruelty 
to the author to detail very particu¬ 
larly the more original part of i\u) 
plot—It is so o^ltre, hizarTc, extrava¬ 
gant, inconsistent, ridiculous, immoral, 
and ofiensivc. Yet something must he 
indicated of this. Would it might be 
omitted altogelhcr! 

The no^x*l is written in the form of 
an auto-biography. Morton Count 
Devereux commits his history to a 
scided MS., not to be opened for a 
century, and relates, in yiarticular, his 
occasional connexion with Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whose various turns of for¬ 
tune constitute, as much as the more 
novel parh the beginning, middle, and 
end of the narrative. Mr. Bulwer, as 
editor, takes every opportunity, by way 
•of note, to express his admiration of 
that great man, and to oppose what he 
frequently terras Uie vulgar misappre¬ 
hensions respecting his character. Lew 
readers will recognise the propriety of 
his interference, or the vraisembtance 
of the portrait which he has given of 
that celebrated statesman. This we say 
once for all, because itis not necessary, 
with such a commentator before us, to 
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go itJto any hiatorical detail. It is not 
ne^oeBsary to dispute the identity of the 
picture, unless it were better executed, 
in -,its Ukeness or uni&eness, than the 
onebefoz^ us. We suspect that Mr. 
Bulwer copied from his reflection of 
hitiiaelf in those “ two full-length mir- 
Tors,'' which, he tells us, are placed 
in bis ** splendidly furnished dressing- 
room'’-—“ one on each side of a table 
which supports tlie luxuries of the 
toilet,”—and has accordingly produced 
a compound of fop and sentimentalist 
— of prefensioii and imbecility—calcu¬ 
lated to excite contempt or pity in the 
mind of et'ery judicious reader. The 
writei' who designs to draw^a* t^piver- 
sal genius should possess a unitersal 
genius himself. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Bulwer thinks that he is blessed 
with such an one. It is time be should 
be undeceived—for his own sake. 

Well, then—let us pursue the story.* 
The biographer and two brothers 
are left with their mother dependent 
upon an uncle, who had retired from 
the court of Charles the Second — a 
fine wreck, a little prematurely broken 
by dissipation, but not, perhaps, the 
less interesting on that account,*'—to 
Devereux Court. Morton and Gerald 
Devereux were twins—(Morton the 
elder by ari hour)—and Aubrey, the 
third brother, was about fifteen months 
their younger. Morton, though dis¬ 
liked by his brothers, was the favourite 
of his uncle, and, to the surprise of the 
family confessor and other persons con¬ 
cerned, who had given him credit for 
being inferior in body and mind to 
Gerald and Aubrey, carries off the 
prize, at a public school examination, 
for learning and ability. This imme¬ 
diately produces a change in his cir¬ 
cumstances. Feared for a power of 
sarcasm which he had display64^ now 
united to talent so decidedly mani¬ 
fested, Julian Montreuil, a Jesuit, the 
confessor aforesaid, afiects to lake him 
under his especial protection, and he 
is embraced by his brothel Aubrey 
with much evidence of affection, 'fhe 
Jesuit, who was secretly engagefl in., 
certain intrigues to restore the exiled 
race to the throne of England, had, 
indeed, indulged a hope that the ge¬ 
nius of the boy might be made bene¬ 
ficial to the cause of which he was an 
adherent, and to which Aubrey, who 
was entirely subdued, by the religious 
arts of his tutor, to the superstitions 
of the Roman church, was already 


attached, heart and band; Burning 
for distinction, our hero wishes for an' 
introduction into the gr^at world, iti 
which the Jesuit desires to be of secret 
service to him; but the young man, 
not relishing too much the terms of 
the contract, defers its ratification for 
a twelvemonth, till Montreuil’s return 
from France, whither he was about to 
depart. • 

On the young men quitting school, 
their old uncle gives hospitable enter¬ 
tainment to His acquaintance. An ex¬ 
traordinary guest accepts the invitation 
— in fact, no less than the celebrated 
St. John. Tliree days after bis arrival, 
our hero strolls into the park with a 
volume of Cowley, and is joined by 
St. John, and thereupon ensues a cer¬ 
tain not very remarkable dialogue upon 
the merits of Cowley. Not veiy re¬ 
markable, except for one mistake:— 
Talking of the debasing dedications to 
which poets of that agd* condescended, 
Dryden is accused of ordering the en¬ 
gravers of his frontispiece (upon the 
accession of King William) to give 
poor Eneas an enormoiis nose. There 
is no reason for adding to Dryden's 
faults of flattery—and this was not one 
of them. In a letter to his son, Diyden 
writes—** 1 am of your opinion, that, 
by Jonson's means, almost all our 
letters have miscarried for this last 
year. But, however, he has missed 
of his design in the dedication, though 
he had prepared the book for it; for, 
in every figure of Eneas, he has caused 
him to be drawn, like King William, 
with a hooked nose.” The flattery, 
therefore, was not Dryden’s, but his 
ublisher’s. Upon the departure of 
t. JoHH, Morton Devereux determines 
on going to town, to which at length 
he gains his uncle's consent. And off 
he goe^ in company with Lady Has- 
selton, the daughter of one of King 
Charles's beauties, and a French valet, 
called Jean Desmarais. Before he 
goes, however, he contrives to fell in 
love with one Isora, the daughter pf 
a Spanish refugee, residing in his im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood; and suspect¬ 
ing his brother Gerald of being his 
rival, makes no ado of telling him to 
“ remember the old story of Eteocles 
and Polynices, whose very ashes re¬ 
fused to mingle.” It must not be fbr- 
gotten, either, that the Jesuit returns, 
with a sword, as a present from the 
King of France, inscribed, To the sob ' 
of Marshal Devereux, the soldier of 
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Fiance^ and the friend of Louis XIV,,” 
as a testimony of bis power to serve 
him. This friendship is, however, 
turned into hate by Morton’s receipt 
of a mysterious letter, in the hand¬ 
writing of Montreuil; which the latter 
demands at the edge of the sword, 
and which was inclosed in an envelope 
alarming enough :—A friend of the 
late Marshal Devereux iftcloses his son 
a letter, the contents of which it is 
essential for his safety that he should 
know. C. D. B.” Montreuil, however, 
has the inclosed letter, and^depaits from 
the house where he lijid been insulted. 

Let us accompany our hopeful hero 
to London, lie lives in the vicinity of 
the court. Tarleton is one of his fo- 
vourite companions. Tliey go to the 
New Exchange together, and they meet 
with Colley Cibber, and the ex-sexton 
mentioned in No. 14 of the Spectator. 
Tlie next night they stroll into Willis's, 
and get into the company of Steele, .and 
AddLson, and Colonel Cleland; and af¬ 
terwards adjourn to Abigail Masham’s, 
where they are joined by St. John and 
Mr. Domville. Strolling homeward, 
they observe a row with the watchmen, 
and have the felicity of extricating Beau 
Fielding, at the expense of a guinea, 
from the hands of the guardians of the 
night. Morton afterwards visits tlie 
beau in his den, and gets filched of 
another guinea; and, on bis return 
home, discovers that his valet is a 
philosopher—a disciple of Leibnitz. 
A note upon this part of his subject 
indicates the novelist’s ignorance of the 
systems of philosophy, to which he 
makes so much pretension. Of Leib¬ 
nitz, he says in the text—A philo¬ 
sopher, then very much the rage ^be¬ 
cause one might talk of him very safely 
without having read him.” In the 
note, he adds—“ which is pcAsibly 
the reason why there are so many dis¬ 
ciples of Kant at the present moment.” 
We can tell this gentleman that Kant 
is a sage not to be lightly spoken of 
by Mr. Bulwer. One day, Morton and 
Tarftton ride towards Chelsea, and visit 
the celebrated Mr. Sailer—an antiqua¬ 
rian and a barber. After this we have 
St. John again, in a moment of tem- 
poraiy triumpli, to whom enters Dr. 
Swift. Tlien follows a visit to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Then the original 
story is again taken up—and our hero 
diacoyefs his mistress, Isora, in a 
wretched lodging in the suburbs, where 
her^,^l^ir .is dying. After his death, 
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Morton provides for her wants^ «Sd, 
having been wounded by the MotlSwks, 
and attended on his bed of pain by hit 
mistress, marries her, but privately, bn 
account of the threatenings by his 
(whose assumed name is Barnard, but 
whom he supposes to be his brother 
Gerald—a fact which, in consequence 
of an oath, she is prevented from dis¬ 
closing,) as also his uncle’s expressed 
aversion to his marrying at all. 

Shortly after, Morton is summoned 
to the death-bed of his generous old 
uncle, witli whom lie was alw%ys the 
favourite, and whose extensive pro¬ 
perty, it was expected, he ■vfculd in¬ 
herit—^* \ 9 hich he is disappointed, 
the wiH conferring the whole estates 
on Gerald, forty thousand pounds to 
Aubrey, and only twenty thousand to 
Morton. Morton accuses Gerald of 
having forged the will. He publicly 
solemnises his marriage. On the morn¬ 
ing of the ceremony, a stranger calls 
upon him, and iilaces in his hands a 
packet, containing a statement of the 
whole fraud practised upon him in the 
false will, but exacts from him a solemn 
promise not to open it for seven days. 
To this condition Morton consents, and 
proceeds to tell his bride of the new 
prospect of a change in his affairs. 
She receives the news, not with joy, 
but with presentiments of evil and 
death. For, on the last day she had 
seen Barnard, as he was <jalled, he 
had said, “ i warn you, Isora d’Al- 
varez, that my love is far fiercer than 
hatred; I warn you, that your bridal 
with Morton Devereux shall be stained 
with blood. Become his wife, and you 
perish ! Yea, though I suffer hell’s tor¬ 
tures for ever and for ever from that 
hour, my^pwn hand shall strike you to 
the heart.*' His own hand does strike 
her to tte heart. On the very night of 
the bridal, three men enter the nuptial 
chamber—the lady is slain, the hus¬ 
band desperately wounded, and the 
escrutoire robbed of the packet afore¬ 
said. Legaf inquiries are made—but 
ineffectually. 

,We Wve omitted to mention, that, 
on hi.s way to town, after his uncle’s 
death, Morton met with a stranger on 
the road, who invited him home, and, 
updn his departure, sent a servant after 
him with a letter, to inform him that 
he had been in the company of Richard 
Cromwell, the son of the protector. 

Shortly after these mournful events, 
he hears also of his brother Aubrey^l 
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d4lU^ Willing to lose his sorrows in 
Worldly occupations, he attaches him¬ 
self clc^r to 3oluaghco1ce’s fortunes. 
And it 4a worthy oTf xemark, Uiat he 
accompanies tlu|^t statesman to the 
theatre previous to his flight from 
England, ai^ has a sight of Pope 
and th^ ,^u(^ess of Marlborough in 
the oppi^te box, and' holds a con- 
T^attOD With Philip Wharton. They 

§ 0 to - the court of France together: 

iere, with his usual fortune, Morton 
becomes acquainted with all the wits, 
and inw)lved in the intrigues of Paris; 
and tltere he visits Madame de Balzac, 
the ladyVho owns the initials C. D. B. 
afoi^said. .At her instai^e,*^e gets 
presented, by the Bishop of •Frejus, 
to Madame de Maintenon and Louis 
Quatorze. At Boulainvilliers, Comte 
de St. Saix^s, he is introduced to a 
meeting of wits,—Anthony IJamilton, 
Fontenelle, Arouet (Voltaire), Cbau- 
lieu, and the Abbe Huct. On one 
occasion he has also a sight of Masil- 
!k>n. At a soir'iC he is introduced to 
Madame de Cornucl, who “ wanted 
to talk about all ilie line people ])re- 
sent to some one for whose ears her 
anecdotes would have tlic charm of 
novelty;’^ and tells him about Ijouis 
Armond, Prince of Conti — tiie Due 
d’Orleaiis — Madame d'Aumoiil — the 
Duchesse d’Orlcaas—the Abbe- Dubois 
—the notorious Choisi, &c. &c. After 
the death of Louis le Grand, our Ik.to, 
having spent the evening at a house in 
a distant part of Pans, invited by the 
beauty of the niglit, dismissed his car¬ 
riage. Thus walking home, alone and 
on foot, he strayed into an obscure 
lane, and heard a noise and a ciy for 
help from a house of bad repute, into 
which he burst, and had th ^g ood for¬ 
tune to rescue from bullie#Thilip of 
Orleans, the regent of France. This 
event leads to friendsliip ana patron¬ 
age on the part of the regent, lie has 
a supper with the regent and his rout s; 
which supper the prince, who had 
learned tlie art of cookery in Spain, 
prepared with his own hands in an 
inner apartment. All the pai'ty ^et 
dead drunk; and so ends the secohd 
volume. 

Wearied and waysore, we proceed 
to analyse the third volume of Vhis 
precious novel. Employed on a secret 
mission to Russia, behold, Morton 
Count Devereux enters into Peters- 
burgh, and has a rencontre with an 
inquisitive and mysterious stranger, 
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who turns out to be, of course, Peter 
the Great; Of him and of the Bhnpress 
Catherine he afterwards has an inter¬ 
view—and is invited to a grand dinner 
at Apraxius. He is also witness of tlie 
bat^m$y and holds a philosophical dia¬ 
logue with the czar on the difterent 
manners in which the punishment was 
borne by a Russian and a German. 
He returns tfe Paris — meets with a 
gallant adventure, which ends in his 
making an enemy of Dubois, and he 
is dismissed, in consequence, from 
France, and recommended to the ser¬ 
vice of Russia. Jle presents himself 
to his majesty one day after his dinner, 
when he was sitting with one leg in the 
czarinas lap, and a bottle of the best 
eau de vie before him. He is appointed 
to a post of honour and profit, from 
which he is transferred to a military 
station, and is occasionally intrusted 
with di])loinatic mission.s. 

At length he gels»as weary of his 
life as we are of its history. He gets 
acquainted witli an Italian, “ Bezoni 
(so was he called),’^ whose sceptical, if 
not atheistical opinions, wrest him from 
ennui and torpor. He, however, de¬ 
termines to retire to Italy and die. 
Here he meets a hermit who led an 
ascetic life in the forest, distributing 
healing waters from a certain well of 
fSt. b'rancis. The hermit, wlio is a 
maniac, entrusts him with a MS. di¬ 
rected to himself, and dies; from which 
MS. he discovers dial the hermit was 
no odier than his brother Aubrey, re¬ 
ported dead. Tliis worthy, very much 
to the sui prise of the reader, who little 
expected, and was, indeed, very slightly 
prepared for such a consummation, we 
are \old by this same MS., was the 
rival who tormented Isora under the 
name of Barnard, was the forger of die 
will ^by the assistance of Desmarais), 
and the murderer of his wife. Mont^ 
reuil, liaving been the instigator of all 
this sanguinary work, is pursued to his 
retreat; and with his death, by the 
bands of our hero, ends this ev^tful 
story. * 

Glad are we that our 

** task is smoothly done. 

Wo can fly, or we can tun 
Quickly to the green earth's end. 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thenoe can soar'as soon 
To the comers of the moon.” 

The reader will excuse us for the 
indecorum qf breaking <mt iotp 
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sugi&g*' cit the conclusion of our sore 
lalmr; but we felt rdteved of an ex¬ 
cessive weight, and diereupon ensued 
a lightiiiess of heart, which welcomed 
wdl thes^ very verses; for we were as 
happy at Milton’s attendant spiritthat 
we delivered our virgin readers 
-feom the intoxicating snare of this lite¬ 
rary Comus. 

In one part of Pc/A^, Mr. Bulwer 
rightly remarks, “ that it must require 
an extraordinary combination of mental 
powet* to produce a perfect novel. One 
so extraordinary, that, though we have 
one perfect epic poem, and several 
which pretend to perfection, we have 
not one perfect novel in the world.” 
We are not of those who deem lightly 
of the novel, hut, au contraire, sub¬ 
scribe to this opinion, and should hail 
a perfect novel with admiration. But 
what is it which prevents this species 
of composition from arriving at its tic 
plus ultra ? WhSt but the competition, 
among its professors, for quantity rather 
than quality; and tlie great number of 
bad writers who, nevertheless, obtain 
all the popularity which is desired for 
this exercise of talent by the best 1 Let 
it not, however, be supposed, as the 
novelist has absurdly hinted, that greater 
powers are required for the novel than 
the poem—this is not the reason why 
a perfect novel has no existence. The 
reason is, because it requires less 
powers, and, therefore, a greater num¬ 
ber of people deem themselves quali¬ 
fied to compose a novel; and as less 
is expected from a novel than an epic 
poem, the generality of readers are 
more easily satisfied with mediocre 
merit in one case than in the other. 
But when we consider the influence 
which this species of writing has on 
the young and gay, its wortliy execu¬ 
tion becomes a matter of seriou# con¬ 
sideration. More especially is it of 
moment narrowly to investigate the 
nature of the impression that novels 
are likely to leave on the mind of the 
inexperienced reader. Parables of old 
(such as those of the Old and New 
Testaments) were constructed to re¬ 
commend some truth or moral — to 
cany home some conviction to the 
heart and feeling—and the tedious 
romances of later ^s, according to 
the notions of the time, were intended 
to represent what was generous, and 
noble, and heroic in human nature, as 
in Sir Philfc Sidney's Arcadia; and 
the novel of recent times, also, was of 
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a similar out-of-^e-world chaCaoter, 
ioMmuch that it was objected to by 
priident umrles and aOOOi, on file jfdea 
that it unfitted young people Ae 
world, by i/ represehtation of echoes 
so utterly ideal as to be ihcapal^e of 
realisation: but this feshioname vol 
pretends tb' giye the world aji it ia, wi& 
all its vices^^d its littl^i^ses. Are 
these vices hW up for imitatiqh t orwhy 
are they exhibited ? In Mr- Bulwer’s 
novel they are made to be'mattete of 
indifference, which have hb effect upon 
the character, and make a maS no less 
worthy and respected. Surely, a mckal 
teacher, if he represented such s^en^ 
at all;^buid set the antidote as v^ell 
as the’bane before the young apatite. 
But no such thing; Mr. Bulwer is'^a 
philosopher—a metaphysician ferSooth 
—and can demonstrate that there is 
much good in all this — that many 
liable characters are fops—^that rogues 
^d vagabonds have su<m and such re- 
aeemiug points—and that if, for 
sakes of these salvatoiy accidents, % 
can be suffered to pass muster in so¬ 
ciety in our own way and according 
to our own eccentric likings, however 
depraved and lawless, it would be a 
mighty fine thing. For the sake of 
some recondite quality which these 
sophists may discover, let us live a 
lil^rtine life, morally, intellectually, 
physically: this is the gist and end 
of their parabolic teaching—tliis the 
burden of their song—the meaning of 
their mighty theme. There may be 
some who vainly deem that there is 
.much philosophy in this; but of such 
'•Inay be said, what Milton says of those 

who think not God at all”— 

** If any they walk obscure ; 

For of doctrine never was there 

school, 

But of the fool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself.” 

Sampson Agonistss, 

It is said, that when the Court Jour¬ 
nal was esUmlished, and when the fame 
of the author of Pelham was at its 
loftiest* point of culmination, that Mr. 
Henry Colburn, the proprietor of not 
only, that journal, but who calls him¬ 
self Mr. Bulwer’s patron, asked his 
client to write him something witty and 
sparkling on Dress and French Cookery, 
for the columns of his pseudo-fashion¬ 
able and demirep rival of the LitMuy 
Gasette, It is further said, that Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer was fluiriett in 

Y Y 
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^spirit when he heard his bookseller’s 
estimate of his eapacity, and deler- 
mined to astonish the world by talking 
•philosophy and metaphysics. How he 
haf carved and hacked these matters 
we have shewn- But he is like the 
campagnard baron in Destouche’s 
comedy, who is bent on being a poet, 
and is applauded ■for his poetical 
powers by nis rural ntighbours, who 
gulp down the boor’s absurdities as 
city apprentices cram their maw with 
the dainties of some self-styled French 
restaurant of Gracechurch Street or 
Comhill: while all persons well in¬ 
formed on these respective subjects 
laugn at the silliness of theUTorii^r, and 
the ignorance, while they adrrfire the 
digestive powers, of the latter. H aving 
exposed the philosophy and metaphy¬ 
sics, the exquisite painting, high taste, 
and truth to nature, contained in the 
other precious works of Mr. Bulwdt, 
turn we to Paul Clifford., which 
booksellers, in their usual way of pufF- 
ihg,'— directly, indirectly, obliquely, 
diagonally, transversely,—have cried 
up as the most extraordinary produc¬ 
tion that this, or any other country, in 
times bygone, or in times present, or 
in times to come, have, are, or will be 
favoured with. The praise of puffing 
it might be supposed can no farther go; 
but we shall see that, when the author 
honours the world with his next per¬ 
formance. Here are only a very few of 
the exquisitely written commendations 
of tlieir article, which his publishers 
have slipped as paragraphs into news¬ 
paper columns, for the purpose of 
proving that which Dr. Kady has at- 
. ready proved by his syphilitic cures, 
and Dr. Jordan by his newly contrived 
pills, and Dr. Courtenay by fak ^gis of 
Life, and Dr. Thomson by his Balm of 
Rakasiri, and old bone-grubljmg Cob- 
bet by his mountebank lectiires, and 
Thomas Babington Macauley by his 
philosophical articles in the sapphire 
wsd -viz. the extreme gullibility 

of mankind. 

The main design of Paul Clifford,*^ 
says Messrs. Colburn and Bentley’s Ad¬ 
vertisement insinuated into the Morning 
Chronicle, ** we understand to be a general 
satire upon the hypocrisy of societyand 
the various methods of rising in the 
. world. Sometimes this design u embodied 
in 4S covert shape, sometimes openly, some^ 
tines in masks, sometimes in portraits, Hils 
hollowness end pretences in, literature, 
^olitiQS, fashion, profoMions, and osU- 


ingB,are the great matMel(l ! !)of irony 
and satire throughout the work.*’ 

Patti Clifford ,—The design of this 
new work, by the celebrated author of 
Pelham^ which is now daily expected, is 
not, we believe, at present clearly under¬ 
stood. Allusion has been made to cer¬ 
tain characters en masque; but the mas¬ 
querade port is only an accessory to the 
story, not thesground-work* It rarely 
occurs after the first volume, and is to 
be found only in certain scenes of life, 
which, without such disguise, might, to 
some readers, appear rather startling at 
first view. The persons alluded to under 
the most extravagant disguises, but in 
the spirit of tlie utmost good humour, 
are understood to he, the King, Lord 
Eldon, Scarlett, ISr Francis Burdett, the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr.Huskisson, and 
Lor<l Kllonborough ; no women are men¬ 
tioned but there is a general 

satire on exclusive society! The stor^ 
is reported to be more amusing and uni¬ 
form than any of the au^ior’s o^er works, 
and admits no digression or grave reflec¬ 
tion.” 

__ \ 

‘‘ The author of Pelham has in the 

jiress a new novel, to be called Paul 
Clifford, wherein, we understand, a per¬ 
fectly original mode of satire is to be 
developed. The leading members of the 
cabinet, and the lords paramount of the 
drawing-rooms, headed by no less a per¬ 
sonage than the himself, will be 

astonished to see the garb in which, 
with but little disguise, the author has 
arranged them.” 

The Story runs thus. A mysteriotis 
and poverty-stricken female takes up 
her abode at a flash house of the lowest 
kind, situated in one of the obscurest 
parts of London, called the Mug, and 
there she dies, bequeathing her only 
boyf then a child, to Mrs. Margery 
Jx)bkins, alias Peggy or Piggy Lob. 
The only person cognisant of the be¬ 
quest was one Dummie, sumamed 
Dunnaker, a dealer in rags, otherwise 
a receiver of stolen goods. The boy, 
afterwards Paul Clifford, is brought 
up as heir-apparent to the Mug, and 
placed under the tutorship of Mr. Peter 
MacGrawler, a Scotchman (the author 
has done this to take his revenge of 
Blackwood^ s Magazine and of ourselves, 
because we have Honestly expressed 
our several opinions—that Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer is no novelist), and editor of 
" a magnificent periodical called the 
Asimmwf at the rate of two shillings 
and .sixpence per week. Paul is edVr- 
cated by this Scotchman, and forms an 
acquaintance with one Augustus Tom- 
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linson^ a three*halfpenny-a-Hne young- 
gentleman for newspapers^ and an ex¬ 
quisite in personal appearance. From 
his description, one would think he 
had taken Pelham^s recipe for confec¬ 
tioning the condiment hight A Man of 
Fashion. Mr. Augustus Tomlinson 
disappears on one bright morning,” 
and Paul—(after formiag an acquaint¬ 
ance with one Long Ned, a flasher, who 
rejoiced in a Phcebean luxuriance of 
curls, and who inaugurated his young 
friend into early dissipation, and cheat¬ 
ed him nightly of all Dhme Lobkin’s 
pecuniary supplies,) — quarrels with 
nis adopted mother of the Mug, and 
leaves her in high dudgeon, to seek his 
fortunes in the world. 

After trying his hand at literature, 
under his tutor MacGrawler, he meets 
Long Ned—goes into the theatre—is 
seated next to an elderly man (after¬ 
wards Lawyer IVandon) and his beau¬ 
tiful niece (afterwards Lucy Brandon, 
and with whom he falls, at first sight, 
over head and ears in love); and on 
going out sees, one moment, Tx)ng Ned 
suddenly dart off with the old gentle¬ 
man’s watch, and, in the next, himself, 
as the delinquent, locked up in the 
watch-»house for tliat night, and sent for 
three months to “ that country-house 
situated at Bridewell.” 

In this country-liouse ” Paul meets 
with his old friend Augustus, who, after 
many and the most rascally changes in 
life, becomes the partner of a moralist 
banker, who swindles all his clients 
“ on principle,” (Mr. Bulwer at the 
same time wishing to imply, aphoris¬ 
tically, that all bankers are rogues), 
and is committed to prison for«f‘ at¬ 
tempting to possess himself of a car¬ 
riage and sell it at discount.” Paul 
and Mr. Tomlinson effect their escape, 
one morning, which was “ as dark as 
if all the negroes of Africa had been 
stewed down into air,” and which, as 
the proverb says, “ might have been cut 
with a knife,” and take shelter in a 
house by Finchley Common, kept by 
one Gentleman George, of whom and 
of whose companions the following are 
the particulars. 

“ ‘ In his youth, George was a very 
bandsume fellow, hut a little too fond 
of bis IbsSl and bis bottle to please his 
father, a very staid old gentleman, who 
walked, about on Sundays with a bob- 
wig and a gold-headed cane, and was a 
arach - better fanner on week-days than 


he was head of m pnbtio-bonSe, George 
used to be a remaikably smart-dressed- 
fellow, and ao he is to this day. Ho' 
has a great deal of wit, is a very good 
whiat-player, Has' a capital cellar, a^ is 
so fond of seeing bis friends drunk, that 
he bought, some time ago, a large pew¬ 
ter measure iq which six men can stand 
upright. The ^rls, or, rather, the ol<k 
women, to wHbm he used to be much 
more civil of the two, always liked 
him ; they say, nothing is so fin© as his. 
fine speeches ; and tliey give him the 
title of * Gentlemau George.* 1$ a 
nice, kind-hearted man in many things. 
Pray heaven we shall have no^ cause to 
miss hiq| ^hen he departs ! But, ta tell 
you th^ tn:^, he takes more than his 
share df our common purs©,* 

** * What I is he avaricious V 
‘ Quite the reverse ; but he *8 so 
cursedly fond of building, he invests all 
his money (and wants us to invest all 
ours) in houses ; and there *s one con¬ 
founded dog of a bricklayer, who runs 
him up terrible bills,—a fellow called 
‘ Cunning Nat,’ who is equally adroit in 
spoiling ground and improving ground 
rent,* 

“ * What do you mean ?* 

*V‘ Ali, thereby hangs a tale. But wo 
are near the place now; you will see a 
curious set.* ’* 

Tliey are introduced to the party,, 
and die author continues:— 

As Gentleman George was a person 
of majestic dignity among the knights 
of the cross, we trust we shall not be 
thought irreverent in applying a few of 
the words by which the foresaid Morning 
Chronicle depicted his majesty, on the 
day he laid the first stone of his father’s 
monument, to the description of Gentle¬ 
man George, * He had on a handsome 
blue coat, and a white waistcoat ;* more¬ 
over, ' he laughed most good-humour¬ 
edly,* as, turning to Augustus Tomlin¬ 
son, he saluted him with — 

‘ So, this is the youngster you pre¬ 
sent to us. Welcome to the ^ Jolly 
Angler! * Give us thy hand, young 
sir ; — I shall be happy to blow a cloud 
with thee.’ 

“ ‘ Witli all due submission,* said Mr. 
T^lirlSon, * I think it may first be as 
wml to introduce my pupil and friend to 
his future companions.* 

“ * You speak like a leary cove,* cried 
Gentleman George, still squeezing our 
hero’s hand ; and, turning round m his 
elbow chair, he pointed to each member^ 
be severally introduced his guests to 

“ * Here,* said he,—‘here *s a fitte 
chap at my right hand (the pemon thtia 
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1 ms • llhia mnttftry^ooking 
1 ft sli&bbj riding-iiwk, ana 
€onxmaiidinff» bdd, aquiline 


desi^totod ms ft Hhia 
l&^ure, in ft 

wi<li ft commanding, b^d, aquiline 
cotmtenance, a liUle worse for wear) 
— Sere 's a fine obap for you : Fighting 
Attie we calls him ^ be’s a devil on the 
road. * Halt—deliver—must and shall 
—can’t and shan’t—do as I bid jrou, or 
go to the devil/ — that's all Fighting 
Attie’s palaver^ and, ’adeatb, it lias a 
wonderful way of coming to the point! 
A ftonouB cull is my friend Attie — an 
old soldier~has seen the world, and 
knows what is what; has lots of gum- 
tion, ana devil a bit of blarney. How- 
8 omever,*the highflyers doesn’t like 
him ; ana when he takes peopje’s mo- 
neyi he need not be quite sAcroW about 
it. Attie, let me introduce a net^pal to 
you.’ Paul made his how. 

** • Stand at ease, man ! * quoth tlie 
veteran, without taking the pipe from 
his mouth. 

'* Gentleman George then contimied*; 
bnd, after pointing out four or five of the 
company (among whom our hero disco¬ 
vered, to his surprise, his old friends, 
Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert and hTr. Wil¬ 
liam Howard llussell), came, at length, 
to one with a very red face and h lusty 
frame of body. * That gentleman,’said 
be, *iB Scarlet Jem, a dangerous fellow 
for a presBf though he says he likes rob¬ 
bing alone now, for n general press is 
not half such a good thing as it used to 
be formerly. You have no idea what a 
hand at disguising himself Scarlet Jem 
is. He has an old wig, which he gene¬ 
rally does business in; and you would 
not go for to know him again, wbeq be 
conceals himself under the wig. Oh, 
he's a precious rogue, is Scarlet Jem ! 
As for the cove on t* other side,’ con¬ 
tinued the host of the Jolly Angler,' 
pointing to Long Ned, * all 1 can say of 
nim, good, bad, or indifferent, is, that 
be has an unkimmon fine head of hair: 
and now, youngster, as you knows him, 
spose you goes and sits by and 
he ’ll introduce you to the rest ; for, 
split my wig (Gentleman George was a 
bit of a swearer) if I hen’t tired ; and so 
here’s to your health ; and if so be as 
your name ’a Paul, may you always rob 
Peter* in order to pay Pam! * 

** This witticism of mine host’s being 
exceedingly well received, Pauf west, 
amidst tiie general laughter, to take 
pos^ssion of the vacant seat beside 
Long Ned. That tall gentlemsUj who 
bad hitherto been cloud-compelKng 
(aft Homer calls Jupite^ in profound 
silence, now turned to Paul with the 
wannest cordiality, declared himss^ 
oveijoyed to meet his old friend ones 


more^ and ccmgnitttlfttftd hiiit' aiUhe o&^ 
his ] escape fr^ Brii^weU, end hie 
admisuon to 4he councjlB of Gentleiium 
Geori^e. But Paul,, tnioAful, pf that 
exertion of * prudence *, on the part of 
Mr. Pepper, by which he had been left 
to his Uita and the mercy df Justipe 
Burnflat, received his advailices very 
sullenly. This coolness so incensed 
Ned, who was tnaturally choleric, that 
he turned his back on our hero, and, 
being of an aristocratic spirit, muttered 
rometbing about * upstart, and vulgar 
Uyfakers being admitted to the com¬ 
pany of swell Tobymen/ This murmur 
called all Paul’s blbod into his cheek; 
for though he had been punished as a 
clyfaker (or pickpocket), nobody knew 
better than Long Ned whether or not 
he was innocent; and a reproach from 
him came, therefore, with double in¬ 
justice and severity. He seized, in bis 
wrath, Mr. Pepper by the ear, and, 
telling him he was a shabby scoundrel, 
challenged him to fight«’' &c. 

Paul joins the gang of highwaymen 
to whom he had been thus introduced 
by the moralist” Augustus; and in 
time so wins upon them, by hia 
adroitness and audacity, as to become 
their captain, under the name of Lovett, 
and the terror of all England. He 
takes a journey into the west country, 
and in order to find out at what time 
a certain Lord Mauleverer would pass 
by, plans that Long Ned and Augustus, 
his companions, shall frighten a Pr^ 
Slopperton (who happens to live in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and on 
terms of intimacy with Lucy Brandon’s 
father and Lawyer Brandon’s elder 
brother), and him Mister Paul would 
pretqpd to rescue; and, obtaining ad¬ 
mission into the vicarage, gain the in¬ 
telligence which tliey required respect¬ 
ing tlys travelling lord. The plot suc¬ 
ceeds admirably. Paul does obtain 
admission into the house, is hailed by 
Mr. Slopperton and Lucy . Brandon 
(who happens to be present) as. the 
woitby doctor’s preserver; and ^enhe 
and the young lady fall to smiting each 
other’s hearts, in die moat woful man¬ 
ner, and singing most pathetic son^s; 
and then the hero, after accompmiying 
the young lady home, quits her pre¬ 
sence, joins his companions, and com¬ 
mits ihe robbery. 

Lucy, by the death ofan old lady, 
inherits sixty thousand pounds, on 
which Lord Maukverer woos her, 


* Peter : a portmanteau. 
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the consent |jaw}ner~BnHid<to, pto^ 

vided the m^^tennah ■will give Ae 
counsellor his supMrt ibr advance¬ 
ment. The lawyer invites his brother 
and niece to Bath, that being a place 
more suited to his plans, and Aey are 
followed by. the peer. But Lucy is cold 
on Lord Mauleverer, — remembering 
the manly graces of Paul Cliffibrd,— 
and a meeting absolutely takes place be¬ 
tween the lovers in the public ball-room, 
whidi meeting is so improved that the 
hero finds himself a regular guest at 
old Brandon’s house, when the peer's 
jealousy is so exciteu that he endea¬ 
vours to raise suspicions about Paul's 
respectability, and succeeds. Mau- 
leverer gives di ftte, and Paul, after a 
l^t interview with his donzclla bellis- 
sintaj a night attack on his charmer and 
her father by Long Ned and Tom¬ 
linson, and the rescue of the former 
by himself, takes his departure for a 
secret cave, built after the directions 
left by Richard Turpin, in company 
with the “ lad with the curly poll ''and 
the moralist. Here they are attended 
by old MacGrawler, in the capacity 
of cook and flunkey in general, who, 
when the gentlemen have retired to 
rest, runs to a neighbouring town, 
brings with him officers of justice into 
the cave, which, like Troy of old, is 
betrayed by a treacherous Greek. 

Tomliiison and LongNed are taken-— 
Paul escapes—but afterwards, in res¬ 
cuing his companions, is made pri¬ 
soner—tried by Sir William Brandon, 
now a judge — is found guilty, but 
strongly recommended to mercy—and 
is transported. 

Now comes tlie gist of the ivhole 
story—Paul Clifford is the,son of Sir 
William Brandon!—as thus: In early 
life the barrister gave out that was 
absent in Italy, but in reality had mar¬ 
ried and settled in a small country 
town, under the name of Welford, and 
appeared to follow the business of a 
solicitor. By chance there came riding 
by a gay noble, and Brandon’s college 
companion— ^My Loan Mauleverer. 
His borse stumbles and he is thrown, 
and in rising he recognises Brandon 
in Welford; takes up his abode in the 
solicitor’s house-^efduces his wife—^is 
discovered in the fact by the lawyer, 
who, in revenge, sells her to the peer 
oftherfealm! The adultress and her 
paramour live for a space togeAer, 
when the*fact of purchase comes out 
during one of the amantium 
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winch ended not in the 
flworw;” for the lady betakes herself 
to the obscure corner of town, wiSh 
the description of which the “ nowtf*' 
opens, and there satisfies her deadly 
hatred against her husband, by break¬ 
ing, at the dead of night, and with the 
assistance of Dummie Dunnaker, and 
Long Ned, and one Harry Cook, a 
notorious plunderer, into Brandon’s 
house, and stealing away their only 
boy, after speaking as follows: 

** ‘ It is now my turn,’ said thelfemalo, 
with a grin of scorn which Brandon 
himself might have envied—have 
cursed n^* a^d I return the curse! You 
have t(Md me that my child shall never 
name me but to blush. Fool! I triumph 
over you: you be shall never know to 
his dying day! You have told me, that 
to my child and my child’s child (a long 
transmission of execration), my n^e — 
the name of the wife you basely sold to 
ruin and to hell, should be left as a 
legacy of odium and shame! Mon, you 
shall teach that child no farther lesson 
whatever; you shall know not whether 
he live or die, or have children to carry 
on your boasted race j or whether, if he 
have, those children be not the outcasts 
of the earth — the acctirsed of man and 
God — the fit offspring of the thing you 
have made me. Wretch ! 1 hurl back on 
you the denunciation with which, when 
we met three nights since, you would 
have crushed the victini of your own 
perfidy.’ ” (Et sic usque adJincm.') 

I 

The secret of the identity of Paul 
Clifford with Brandon's boy is pre¬ 
served so long and so inviolably, be¬ 
cause Harry Cook died;—Long Ned 
had forgotten all about it, and Dummie 
had bound himself down to the dying 
woman by an oath, sworn on a uoun d 
PLAY-BOOK.—Here is a sense of moral 
obligation in “ the conscientious high¬ 
wayman/’ witli a vengeance. The fol¬ 
lowing are honest Dummie’s own rea¬ 
sons for silencer. 

“ ‘ Vy now. I’ll tell you, but don't be 
glimflashey. So, you see, ven Judy 
died, agd Harry was scragged, I vas the 
oiir von living who vas up to the 
secret; and vben Mother Lob vas a 
taking a drop to comfort her vhen Judy 
vei^t off, I hopens a great box in which 
poor Judy kept her duds and rattletraps, 
and surely I finds at the bottom of the 
box hever so many letters and sich Uke,->-£ 
fbr 1 knew as ow they vas there; so E 
vhips these off and carries ’em ome With 
me, and soon arter. Mother Lob sold me 
the box o* duds for two quids —'eause 
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vy t 1 TM a rar a&archant! So now, I 
’ffolved, since w secret tsb all in my 
hown keeping, to keep it as tight as 
Tinker! for first, you sees as ow 1 tss 
afcjkrd I should be hanged if 1 vent for 
to toll,—’cause vyl I stole a vatch, and 
lots more, as rell as the hurchin ! and 
next, I was afeard as ow the mother 
might come back and haunt me, the same 
as Sail haunted Villy, for it vas a orrid 
night vhen her soul took ving. And 
hover and abovfe this, Meester Pepper, 
I thought summut might turn hup by 
and by, in vhich it vould be best for I 
to keep* my hown counsel and nab the 
revard, if I hever durst make myself 
known.’ ^ 

But these, it will be bbsefjed by 
our sagacious reader, are unsatisfactory 
rejisons: for by the recognition of the 
doctrine of selfishness, the writer waves 
the doctrine of moral obligation 
for a man cannot at the self-same mo¬ 
ment be swayed by both the one and 
the other. The mind of the most igno¬ 
rant human being must, equally with 
tliul of the mosteulightened, he guided 
by the invariable laws of nature. Now, 
by talking of the salvation of his neck, 
Dummie has discarded all the binding 
influence of tlie oath on the bound 
play-book. And as he knew that Harry 
Cook was dead, and that Long Ned 
had forgotten all about the matter, and 
as he also knew that no one was ac¬ 
quainted with his having stolen a 
vatch, and lots more”—he surely, in 
following the suggestions of the crudest 
self-interest, might have made his own 
terms for the just delivery of the let¬ 
ter, and the recognition of the “ Iiur- 
chin ” Paul, for whom througlioul he 
is described as having an interest ap¬ 
proaching to affection. But no: — 
tiiat would not suit the author; he 
could not, in that case, have measured 
out his three volumes; and, more¬ 
over, he wished to keep it for his grand 
scene, when the conscious father con¬ 
demns his own son, and then dies 
suddenly. This, say his maudlin cri¬ 
tics, is Mr. Bulwer’s own invention; 
meaning, of course, the abstract passion 
displayed in such grand scene, with^t 
reference to father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, or cousin; for, if it 
were more, it would be a palpable copy, 
of which Mr. Bulwer is too old a writer 
to be guilty. ,But it is no such thing. 
It is as old as Joseph amongst his bre¬ 
thren—or the Electra of Sophocles, oh 
meeting with Orestes—or the main in¬ 
cident in the “ JSIature and Art " of 
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Mrs. Inchbald—or the Lara or the Cor¬ 
sair of Bjrron—or the practice pecu¬ 
liar to civilised life, which inculcates 
the propriety of lying and hypocrisy 
by the suppression of the true Feeling 
under a smiling countenance. 

Our concluding observations must 
be short; for we have very far exceeded 
our limits. ^ 

By our already adduced arguments 
all readers will perceive this is no 
Novel. — It is not true to life in 
its slang phraseology — being sadly 
jumbled up with the orthoepy of higher 
spheres of society.* Its moral is repre¬ 
hensible to even the extremest degj^e 
of reprehension, inasmuch as it wants 
poetical justice; for his principal cha¬ 
racter, after alife which, fifty times over^ 
should have ended under “ Tybum 
tree,” is made happy in the end, as 
though lie had been the most virtuous 
of mankind. Mr. Bqlwer's excuse is„ 
that Paul Clifford was not a Free 
Agent, for he was thrown into circum¬ 
stances in which worldly Necessity 
was stronger than Principle. But we 
deny this; and say that the hero is 
described, in every sense of the word^ 
a Free Agent; for he is described as 
occasionally, nay frequently, suffering 
from the coi^unctious visitings of 
conscience. The due regulation of 
free agency is the perfection of a Chris¬ 
tian. Whereas Mr. Bulwer’s hero is 
a scoundrel, and an outcast of society 
until the end; and then he is again, 
brought forward as the upright, the 
honourable, the noble, the just, the 
philanthropist, the patriot! A death¬ 
bed repentance is sure to find accep¬ 
tance with Heaven, says Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer, and uniform religion is as 
nothing. The rules of {so-styled) sub¬ 
ordinate morality is enough for man¬ 
kind ; so that though a man be a sans 
culotte, an infuriate blood-hound, a 
robber, a composition of earthly scum, 

-—so as he is true and generous to his 
companions, and to his fiimily, rela¬ 
tions, he is a noble fellow, and de¬ 
serves corresponding estimation from 
tlie world 111—Out on such fiiendish 
philosophy! 

Such is the principle involved in 
tliis novel.—Now let us ask, what could 
be the authors object in writing the 
work ? Could it be the promotion of 
amusement? Alas! what amusement 
is derivable from the sight and con¬ 
templation of cur fellow - cr|aturea^ 
vices and enormities, unredeemed by 
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one counteracting and better principle; 
\inqualiiied, dark, dismal, and harrow¬ 
ing to our best feelings ? 

Amusement without instruction tends 
to the dissipation of time and mind; and 
that every work, though it may amuse, 
should also instruct, is strictly enjoined 
on every literary artist. But perhaps 
it may be said, that the gist of the de¬ 
sign lies in assimilatiT% the highest 
with the lowest characters of life. 

If this be so, the end answers not to 
the design. What outward assimila¬ 
tion is there between the lowest or¬ 
ders of society and,the highest ? tliat 
is to say, between Old Bags and 
Lotg Ned, and Lord Eldon and Lord 
Elletiborough — for this is speaking 
plainly. If Lofd Eldon love place, 
which is certainly hinted at in the cari¬ 
cature, and be soft hearted, and on 
great and momentous occasions cure 
,his over-sensitiveness of feeling by 
a few tears; is he not celebrated for 
other qualities than love of place, or 
over-sensitiveness of feeling?—we aver 
that be is. Again; is not Lord Ellen- 
borough well known for some matters 
other than his Smynthean* curls?— 
we aver that he is; and yet these are 
the only matters of resemblance be¬ 
tween the persons typified and the 
types. Why Paul Pry, in his political 
caricatures, knows that resemblance 
must be indeed more striking before 
success can be guaranteed. Mr. Bul- 
wer’s portraitures are most miserably 
after the Horatian Tyro’s grand mode 
of personification; and the result, too, 
is not much dissimilar. 

** Humano capiti cervicem pictor equi- 
nam 

Jungere si velit, &c. 

Spectatum admissi, risun! teneatis, 
amici ?** 

Last of all, we come to his observa¬ 
tion on ourselves, in reply to the argu¬ 
ment employed in our article on 
Fasuionabl£ Novels.^' 

** In some inimical, and rather per- 
jBonal but clever observations, made on 
me in a new periodical work, it is im¬ 
plied that people living in good society 
cannot write philosophically, or, it would 
seem, even well. 1 suppose, of coiirse, 
the critic speaks of persons who live only 
in good society; and though the remark 


is not true,—as it happens, ein^larlj 
■enough, that the best and most philoso¬ 
phical prose writers, in England espe¬ 
cially, have been gentlemen, and lived, 
for the most part, as a matter of coxame, 
among, their equals,—yet I shall content 
myself with saying, that the remark, true 
or false, in this case by no means applies 
to me, who have seen quite as mu(m of 
the lowest orders as of any other, and 
who scarcely ever go into what is termed 
* the world/ By the way, the critic 
alluded to having been pleased, in a very 
tx>inted manner, to consider me the hero 
as well as the author of my oWu book 
(^Pelham), I am induced to say a few 
words on the subject. The yebr before 
Pelham Jppe^ed, I published Falkland, 
in whict ihe hero was essentially of the 
gloomy, romantic, cloud-like order; in 
short, Sir Reginald Glanville out-Glan- 
villed. The matter-of-fact gentry, Who 
say * We,^ and call themselves critics, 
declared that Falkland was evidently a 
pCir.sunation of the author: next year out 
came Pelhanif —the moral antipodes of 
Falkland ,—and the same gentry said 
exactly the same thing of Pelham, Will 
they condescend to reconcile this con¬ 
tradiction 1 The fact is, that the moment 
any prominency, any corporeal reality is 
given to a hero, and the hero (mark this) 
is not made ostentatiously good—(no¬ 
body said I was like Mordaunt)—then 
the hero and the author are the same 
person! This is one reason why heroes 
now-a-days are made such poor crea¬ 
tures. Authors, a quiet set of people, 
rarely like to be personally mixed up 
with their own creations. For my own 
part, though I might have on especial 
cause of complaint in this incorporation, 
since I have never oven drawn two heroes 
alike, but made each, Falkland, Pelham, 
Mordaunt, and Deveretux, essentially dif¬ 
ferent ; yet I am perfectly willing, if it 
gives the good people the least pleasure, 
that my critics should confound me with 
Pelham, Nay, if Pelham be at all what 
he was meant to be, viz. a practical satire 
on the exaggerated and misanthropical 
romance of the day—a human being 
whose real good qualities put to sbame 
the sickly sentimentalism of blue skies 
and bare tl.toats, sombre coxcombries 
and interesting villanies; if he be at all 
like this, I am extremely proud to be 
mi|taken for him. For though he is 
certainly a man who bathes and * lives 
cleanly* (twp especial charges preferred 
• ag^nst him by Messrs, the Great Un¬ 
washed), yet he is ato brave, generous. 


* SmyntheuB was one of tlie names of Apollo, who was also c^ebrated for his 
radiant and luxuriant curls. He was named wyntheus, from having destroyed a 
qnantiQr of Rats. Would that* such an Apollo might arise for this country, in tha 
present day! .p, 
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5 ^u»t; a true fnend, an- actiTa citiien— 
perfect in accompliahments—unehake- 
able in principles! ^What! is this my 
portrait fao-aimile, gendemen 1 
Upon my word, I am extremely obliged 
to you, Prar go on f—1 would not in¬ 
terrupt you foii the world ! ” 

«t " 

And here we must really be short; 
for Fraser, our publbher, is getting 
out of all patiehce at our long, num¬ 
berless pages,’exclaiming, “ Goodness 
me! Mr. Culptoper, when do you 
mean to finish ltegina*s first article?” 
To thi^ we answer nothing; for 

Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe/’ 

as die truly-depicted chalaclci^pf Mac 
Crawler amply testifies. • 

Our reply to Mr. Bulwer’s acute 
observations in confutation of our 
Worthy Selves is as follows: 

Let not Mr. Bulwer complain of per¬ 
sonality. What is his own novel buCa 
tissue of gross personalities?—“ The 
best and most philosophical prose 
writers,” he says, triumphantly, “ in 
England especially, have been gentle¬ 
men, and lived, for the most part, as a 
matter of course, among their equals.” 
Yes: but they did not deal in Fashion¬ 
able Novels ; or novels descriptive of 
the frivolous manners of life; or write 
‘PeUtamy or the Duomtedy or Devereuxy 
or Paul Clifford. What we said was, 
that the word Fashionable Novel” 
was a contradiction in terms, inasmuch 
as novel-writing predicated philosophi¬ 
cal views for the elaboration of utility 
to society at large; and that as fashion¬ 
able society, in particular, would not, 
from the peculiarity of its composition, 
bear the test of philosophy, no real and 
true 'novel could be written on the cha- 


crude reflection. The man of the world 
and die man of &shion mgy severally 
become ascetics; but the state of the 
ascetic never predicates either that of 
the man of the world or the man of 
fashion. 

But it will, perhaps, be more satis- 
fiK:toiy to descend to paitkulaTs. Was 
W ARBURTON R man of ^hion, or did be 
take his ideas %:om fiishionable society ? 
Let us, however, to have indisputable 
fiiir play, banish from our ailment 
the line of English divines who, in 
literature, are the great glory of diis 
country. Neither Fielding nor Burke, 
Locke nor Bacon, Goldsmith nor John¬ 
son, Shakespear nor Milton, Smollett 
nor Dugald Stewart, Southey nor 
Mackenzie, composed for posterity 
whilst living amidst fashicmable so¬ 
ciety. Addison was fonder of an^ 
place than where he could meet his 
amiable wife; Hume was a hybrid; 
and Bolingbroke is 'die only one to 
bear out Mr. Bulwer’s position. 

The matter-of-fact gentry, who say 
^ Wey and call themselves critics, de¬ 
clared that Falkland was evidently a 
personification of the author: next 
year came out Pelhaniy the moral anti¬ 
podes of Falkkmdy and tlie same gentry 
said exactly the same thing of Pelham. 
The man is as slippery as an eel; he be¬ 
gins with us, and ends—Heaven only 
knows where. We were not in exist¬ 
ence when Falkland appeared; and in 
reference to descriptions of fashionable 
life, have alluded, and that only, to 
pELHA.’,f! Pelham! Pelham! 

“ This is one reason why heroes now- 
a-days are made such miserable crea¬ 
tures ; ” viz. because they portray them¬ 
selves.— Certainly. 


lacters to be furnished by such society. 
His disclaimer respecting having 
mixed with the lowest ranks” is only a 


partial disclaimer, and unqualified as 
to extent; and, in the absence of pre¬ 
ciseness of expression, we are right in 
saying*, that as a part is less than the 
whole, so Mr. Bulwer haf, by general 
position, foiled to prove his capacity to 
paint the lower and truly philosfiphmal 
orders of mankind. 


A word still on this clause of bis jus¬ 
tification. The philosophical authors 
of England have written on subjects 
which would Mv? defied their powers 
of int|Uectual^digestion, unless they 
had separated themselves firom the noisy 
crowds of life, and worked out in seclu¬ 
sion and solitude the theories of their 


He then goes on to relate to us, sm- 
atimy the different qualities which he 
wisb^ to embody in the character of 
Pelham; w^ich reminds us of many 
a description that we have heard at 
country fairs from Waterloo showmen 
—That ere hindiwidual you sees in 
that ere blue coat is Lord Vellington : 
you sees No. 1 hat the right comer of 
the left cock of his at,-—look below, 
and you sees hit’s marked Lord Vel¬ 
lington.” 

But softly, softly, Mr. Fraser, the 
first article for the Fifth Number of your 
Regina Illustrzssima is finished; 
and that it may work some reformation 
in Mri Edward Lytton, Bulwer Js the 
fervent wish of hi$. humble nameiakfiy 

Ned Culpjpper, the TditaltAWtc,' 
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We love the people of the palette. 
They are so free from envy, and hatted, 
and all uncharitableness 1 They are so 
modest, too; like musicians I If the 
merest morsel of spite tllids its way to 
their heaits^ they scratch it out. Nothing 
bad thrives amongst them,—except 
pictures. W e could go on for a week 
talking of their good qualities, if we 
were sure of the reader:*but readers 
are so uncertain, so apt to forget them¬ 
selves, and fall asleep in the middle of 
one's flowery discourses, that we put 
oflT, unwillingly, the rest of our jjraises 
till the cold weather. At jircseiit we 
will content ourselves with being just. 
Justice is an inexpensive virtue. It 
costs tlie giver next to nothing. It is 
wonderful what » prodigious quantity 
of this moral medicine one may distri¬ 
bute, and yet be none the poorer. This 
valuable fact should be known to the 
critics who deal in honey. Indeed we 
l»ave once or twice thought of setting 
on foot a walking advertisement to 
announce it; but, hearing that such a 
proceedini§ might interfere witli our 
friend Eady, and the people in Queen- 
street who sell plates, we have been 
prevailed upon to forbear. 

.... Twenty years ago, when we 
were painters ourselves (we painted 
the shutter on which Sir Daniel Do- 
nelly, vanquished by whisky, figured 
for the last time in the fields of bold 
Saint Giles)—twenty years ago we de¬ 
signed to treat the w’orld with a ra¬ 
tional history of painters. We renum¬ 
ber the time perfectly; for it'was only 
a few years after that stem, uncom¬ 
promising patriot, Sir James Matkin- 
tosh, announced his forthcoming Hw- 
tory of England. That great work 
having been delayed, by what authors 
call “ unavoidable circumstances,'* we 
have some how or other delayed our 
history too. But it is all ripe, all 
ready, in our brains; and we fully in¬ 
tend feeding the greedy public with it 
as soon as they shall have blunted their 
appetites a little on the kickshaws of 
Sir Jeemes. We mean—we do not 
blink the question—we mean to deaden 
and. counteract any extraordinary ex- 
citj^ent which the knight may pro¬ 
duce., If, he should set himself (and 
ihe IJ^tmes) on fire witji his expen- 
von. 1 . NO. V. 


ment, we shall put 'em out. In the 
mean lime, we have a few memoranda 
respecting painters (water colour and 
others), which are quite at the reader’s 

service.Let us go back a 

little. 

.... We. have lost some of our 
enthusiasm, it is true. We don’t go 
now in rose-coloured spectaclesf to ex¬ 
hibitions ; but we haven’t forgot when 
we did so. We remember pie time, 
when (^5-^-d» forgive us!) we use(f to 
admirc'ohl West, who smeared over 
those huge pieces of canvass which 
people paid a shilling to see. We 
member Smirke ; and Hamilton, with 
his long-legged Flora.s; and Wcstall, 
ior flower; and Lawrence, who was a 
courtier even then; and Fuseli, who 
was never a courtier; and many others. 
This last-named hero was a rare fel¬ 
low ; and painted the night-mare to 
perfection. Ah! we shall never see 
his like. IJow entertaining he was 1 
How delightful a companion! Give him 
but a picture for a subject, or a brother 
of Uie brush to deal with, and, egad I 
he was as full of flavour as colocynth. 
You could not get his jibes out of 
your head for a week. We remember 
splitting our sides with laughter several 
times at hearing the comical little old 
man turning over his contemporaries, 
one after t’other, with tlie sincerCst 
impartiality. He never preferred one 
to another, but (just as Minos) treated 
all alike. “ What is sauce for tlie 
goose,” as the philosopher Zeno 
saith—but the proverb is somewhat 
musty. We question, however, if 
Fuseli ever spoiled a single painter by 
administering too strong a dose of 
flattery. 

Our first introduction to this truly 
great man was at a friend*s house. 
“ If you will"liome to us this evening,” 
said our friend Zeuxis, “ you will see 
old Fifteli. There will be nobody 
he® but myself and ray wife, Mrs. F., 
and the keeper.*' “ T/ie keeper .''*—^we 
were a httle staggered at this title, 
knowing that our friend was eccentric; 
but it was soon explained-—Fuseli was 
“ keeper *' of the Royal Awademy. Hii* 
being understood, we accepted the mvi* 
tation, went at eight o’clocjc precisely 
to our appointment, and found the 
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keeper*' there, lookiiig like a little old 
lion. He was evidently too mis¬ 
chievous to be approached carelessly, 
and we therefore halted, Wliat is 
thfi matter?’* s^d our friend, in a 
whisper; " he won’t bite, though he 
looks so dangerous. Allow me, Mr. 
Fmeli,** (our friend raised his voice)— 
sdlow me to introduce to your notice 
my, particular friend, Mr. Tickle- 
pitcher.’* We moved forwards grace- * 
fiiUy—with a—a—compliment in our 
mouth, protesting “ how happy,” See. 
we weifle to meet “ so distinguished,” 
&c.—in a word, we did not disdain 
endeavo^iring to make ourself agree¬ 
able. But it woulchiY fip. We 
might as well have spoken *10 the 
pump. “ The keeper” sat as still as 
stone. We shouldn’t have known that 
he had been alive, if it had not been 
for divers flashing furious glances, and 
certain twitches of the muscles, wliitfli 
announced any thing but amity. How¬ 
ever, we made tlie best of if, plucked 
up OUT courage, noted the best way to 
the door, and sat down as one wonlrl 
do in the private apartments of the 
tiger. After a little agitated conver¬ 
sation, coffee was brought up ; and 
we now felt ourselves to be in a 
really trying position. We had dined 
sliglitly, and the ample plates of toast, 
and cake, and breacf and butler, were 
not to be abandoned without a struggle. 
We resolved to make a fight for it; 
and, accordingly, watching our oppor¬ 
tunity, made a dash at a triangle of 
toast. To our astonishment, the lion 
before us sat perfectly composed, lie 
looked indeed grim as ever, but did 
not move a claw. Another trial!—we 
made a second plunge, and carried 
away a segment of cake. He looked 
as if nothinghad liappeued 1 In short,— 
not to weary the reader,—he had been 
fed before; and cared no more for our 
assaults on the buttery, than if we had 
^ carried off a pound of tenpenny nails. 

During that evening we did not 
hear any thing very remarkable from 
the lips of the keeper.” lie sat 
with his chin in his hand, *aniU.his 
elbow on his knee — occasio^lly 
dimpling the even current of our con¬ 
versation with a few dissentient “ Oh, 
Ch—ts i** and a couple or so of Oh, 
d—ns!” which,’ however, were very 
energetic. I^seli’s flowers of rhetoric 
were generally somewhat blasted, unless 
indeed he could b^ brought to expatiate 
upon the beauty of the females whom he 


admired,—^none of whom were less than 
fourteen stone, (horsemen’s weight); or 
upon the merits of MaicJCl A-<inge.lo, 
or Raqfel, or the splendour of Teetian. 
It was in our after-intercourse that we 
drank wisdom from his lips. He then 
spoke freely of the cabala of the art,— 
of the com parative qualities of its past 
and present professors. Even the 
sacred Eleusiflian mysteries of Somer¬ 
set House were not completely con¬ 
cealed ; but this was accidental only, 
and when the fury of his eloquence 
prevailed over the corporate spirit of 
the Academician, What we chiefly 
value, however, were his candid opi¬ 
nions ofhis contemporaries—some of 
which we ourselves have, on due 
deliberation, thought proper to adopt. 
We think, for instance, tliat the 

wooden effigies of Mr. 

[Our correapirndeni here becomes a little 
personal; and we, thereftrre, take the 
Uhertp (if omitting part of his emn- 
7nunk'ation. Personalitp is — but we 
reserve our strength for an express essay 

on the subject. —En.j. 

.... Much of this is evident from 
several of tlie large pieces of painted 
canvass (called pictures), which at 
present obscure the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Dawe,indeed,(whoseworks 
used to make old Fuseli so merry,) is 
dead; but the works*' themselves 
still survive, like Shadwell’s numbers, 
“ for one year more preserved thus 
long only by the extremity of Russian 
cold, and by their being freed from 
the intolerable test of our criticism. 
Still also at Somerset House we see 
the same offences against taste; the 
same lack of meaning; the same bad 
drawing and detestable colour, which 
called up tlie Demon or the Delphic 

prophet in the breast of Fuseli. 

— Bat we will quit the regions of 
oil for the present, and turn to the 
water-colour painters; inasmuch as this 
branch ©f the art may be said to be 
peculiar to England. At all events, 
this country is the only place in which 
it has ever flourished. 

In the year 1805, a large room in 
Lower Brook-street, formerly belong¬ 
ing to a picture-dealer (we like to be 
accurate), and afterwards to one or two 
artists, over whose invaluable perform¬ 
ances the giant Oblivion has rubbed 
his brush. Was opened for the benefit 
of the world and—the watCT-colbiir 
pmnters. Sixteen of these valiant 
Trojans, wjjp thought (riot Vrithriul 
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reason), that they were fully as well 
entitled to cash and compliments as 
their aristocratic brethren, took the 
field, determined to conquer—or paint. 
Not more thaii half a dozen of these, 
we believe, have survived the accla¬ 
mations which beset them. The rest 
perished of excess of praise. Of the 
deceased we shall say qpthing at pre¬ 
sent, as we have engaged with a vevy 
respectable tomb-stone warehouse, to 
record their merits at the moderate 
rate of one shilling and twopence per 
yard, hard words included*. We shall 
confine ourselves tb the survivors. 
These are,—Mr. CJristall, who is guilty 
of little rustic and classical (jnodem 
classical!) acluevements, with which 
the soul of that great painter, Monsieur 
Nicholas Poussin, must be infinitely 
delighted ;—Mr. Barrett, a follower 
of the famous pastry-cook ("laude 
Gelce, and the j>resent proprietor of 
the Bottle Imp (which he keeps in 
sienna);—Mr. Ilavell, who has lately 
ut his pictures into a livery of 
lue and brimstone; — Mr. Glover, 
who paints copses, and forests, and 
hedges of broccoli;—Mr. llills, who 
has lived upon the same piece of 
venison for the last twenty years;— 
and, finally, the sage Varley, who, 
when the sun is in Taurus (and the 
moon at full), takes tlie bull by the 
horns, and prophesies till you are 
ready to die with fright. This won¬ 
derful man has already discovered 
several mares’ nests; and has, more¬ 
over, prophesied, that next Saint 
Tliomas’s Day will be one of the 
shortest in the year, and lha! there is 
every probability of rain between ^his 
and St. Swithin! ^ 

Tliese gentlemen v?ere members ofthe 
original confederation of water-colour 
painters. But none of that confede¬ 
ration were actually originators of the 
existing art. Sandby, Hooker, Hearne, 
and Cozens, preceded them;"the last 
of whom must be considered as the 
first who ventured upon those broad 
effects in water-colour, which Turner 
and Girtin afterwards carried to pei- 
fection. What Girtin would have 
Tiroduced had he lived, can, of course, 
be but matter of speculation ; but his 
drawings were decidedly grander than 
those even of Turner at the same 
period; and his effects have never, to 
this moment, been surpassed by any 
artist in the same line. The man who 
comes nearest to him in this respect is 


Dewint, and who, on the whole, must 
be allowed to be a more perfect artist 
Turner might have done wonders with 
this branch of the art—for he is a paiojer 
of the ve^ firs^ order; but he has pre¬ 
ferred using up all his chrome yellow 
and cobalt, and playing fentastical 
tricks in order to set the vulgar won¬ 
dering. No doubt his drawings are 
very fine things, with their tawdri¬ 
ness and defects of colour. He is the 
first laiidscape-artist in the world. 
Some of his pictures may dare yompe- 
li tion wiili any thing or with any one,— 
with Caspar, Salvator, or Clause. His 
invention ^reat, his knoWledgft of 
liglit awfl shade coo^Iete, and his 
aerial distances are frequently divine, 
if he has not the rugged strength of 
Salvator Rosa, the vernal freshness Of 
Caspar Poussin, the unaffected beauty 
of Claude, he has at least something of 
eSich of these qualities, and in imagi¬ 
nation and general grandeur he towers 
above them all. The only other artists 
in water-colour who can besaid to ven¬ 
ture much upon composition (except 
Mr. Cattermole, whom we shall speak 
of presently) are Mr. Barrett, Mr. Cop¬ 
ley Fielding, Mr. Wright, and Mr. 
Stephanoff. The other members of 
the “ Society ” confine themselves, for 
the most part, to actual draughts from 
nature; or to those pieces of mosaic, 
where a temple from one place, a tree 
from another, and a river from a third, 
form, It is true, very agreeable pic¬ 
tures ; but which have no more pre¬ 
tensions to invention, than the draw¬ 
ings of Mr. Hunt himself, whjo, we 
suppose, would as soon drown his 
aunl Sarah in a butt ofMeux's XXX,, 
as displace a brick from a house, or a 
feather from a dead goose that was 
sitting for Its portrait before him. 

Lest the reader should be astonished 
at liie profound observation that we 
have chosen to exhibit on this subject, 
we may as well tell him how it was 
that our thoughts ran into this channel. 
Tile truth is, that in the early part of 
the last,month we were driven by the 
dauftiing dervishes who clean chimneys, 
and by the hot weather, into a house 
in Pall Mall East, where Mr. Dominic 
Colnaghi, “ ever young,” dispenses, 
in his irresistible manner, all the gems 
of ancient and modern After look¬ 
ing at his unequalled collection of 
prints (with a sigh at the state of our 
banker’s account), we observed ala^gb 
placard opposite, which atmounc^ 
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9ome attractive object. We stepped 
over, and in an instant found ourselves 
attheWater-colour Exhibition,divested 
o^tUe single tinpinny’^ that we bad 
been in possession of a few minutes 
before. A benevolent spendthrift (who 
had laid out sixpence in a catalogue), 
enabled us to become acquainted with 
the names of the exhibitors; and we 
sat down, tired and dazzled, but de¬ 
termined to pay proper resj-ect to the 
painters before us; anxious to notice 
their ipariy beauties, and curious to see 
if it were possible to spy one or tvro 
trifling tfefects. following arc a few 
of khediawings that struck ovr/ancy :— 
Let us begii^ith the betriftfing: 1, 

2, 3. -“ No. 3. rishing Smack in a 

(jale; Coti/iaji” Very good, Mr.Col- 
man : we remember you when you used 
to paint chilteaux in Normandy, and 
thereabouts, in a way that would have 
tickled the heart of Titian or Ruliens. 
We are by no means clear that oven 
Turner himself has outdone you in 
those drawings. No. 4. (.’ouirades 
free carousing after Victory; (\iitrr~ 
mole.r You have a splendid hand, 
Cattermole,— spirit, deptfi, style, ori¬ 
ginality. W'e shall leave our card 
with you, at Hrixton Hill,shortly. We 
only wait to receive the dividends on 
our South Sea stock, ere wo give you 
and Dewint each a magnificent com¬ 
mission. 5, G, 7, tkc. &C.,- —we must 
step on a little—No. 19. Hetire- 
ment; f/. Barrett A very striking 
picture, in a grave tone of colour, aiul 
alt<^ether good, so far as respects tlie 
landscape. What merit the “ pcnsivi* 
youth” hath, however, we cannot dis¬ 
cover. To us he seems ]>recisely one 
of those “ classical” figures who miglit 
be turned into the stump of a tree 
without any detriment to the land¬ 
scape. Lest the reader should be 
puzzled rfbout this hero, who appears 
to have mounted a bit of Mood” of 
some forty shillings value, we subjoin 
the rfiymes from the catalogue. 

“ Deep in u silent vale unsccji, 

Beside a lulling stream, ♦ 

A pensive youtii of placid mieir 
Indulged his tender theme.** 

Beattik. 

* 

Who would not exert themselves to 
paint up to such poetry as this? — 
“ No. 20. View of Lincoln from the 
Brayford; P.De is the largest 

picture of this artist in the present 
year’s exhibition ; and beyond a doubt 


it is one of the finest pictures in the 
room. No. 35. The Church of 
Notre Dame, Dresden ; Prowf.” A 
beautiful and attractive drawing; less 
gorgeous in its chameter than 58, by 
the same excellent artist, but mellower, 
and, upon the whole, we think, a 
picture of higher quality. No. 39, by 
Devnnt, a coital drawing, equal to 
Ruysdael, and^put, by the disinterested 
judgment of “ the hanger,” upon the 
floor. “ No. 40. An Interior; W". 
Hunt is a marvellous picture for 
eflbct and absolute truth in all the de¬ 
tail ; and so i.s 4^), and so indeed are 
all Mr. Hunt’s pictures. He has not 
an atom of elegance; but one may 
swear to the truth of his pencil, whe¬ 
ther ho makes a dash at a brickkiln, or 
perpetuates the merits of a cUrrant- 
dumpling. No. 70. Anticipation/.' is 
an excellent performance of his. In 
reply to the question of “ A Con¬ 
stant Header,” we are really unable to 
sny whether or not this is “ n likeness 
ofyo7nif: Montgomery the poet'* From 
the circumstance of the youth having 
something substantial in his eye, and 
from the ineffixhle grin that extends to 
the very limits of his face (which has 
evidently been washed with butter), we 
are inclined to think that it may be a 
likeness of the poet. At all events, 
the hmo is one who is considerably 
puffed, and elevated above his level, 
and whose dreams are fixed upon 
something infinitely more solid than 
jiraise. No. 56, by Cattermole^ is a 
graceful and delightful drawing. In re¬ 
gard to “ No. 44, Durham Cathedral,” 
and 57, “ Sterling [i.e. Stirling] Castle, 
by F.’Bohsoyi,*' (or “ Bobsoii,” as 
wo see b};the list of members,) we really 
know not what to say, except that they 
look/ike cast-iron productions,—hard, 
unfeeling things, such as Paul Brill used 
to perpetrate, or Glover, when he turned 
liecs into broccoli. In No. 44, there is 
a large crop of this indifferent vege¬ 
table ; and in 57, there is a rainbow (!) 
that seems to have been cut out of an 
excellent double Glo’ster, which has, in 
several places, been scraped down to 
the rind. W'e hurry to something 
better. No. 64. A Gale coming on 
at Sea; Copley Fielding;'* is a capital 
performance. It in in subjects like 
these that Mr. Fielding’s talent un¬ 
doubtedly lies. There is no one who 
can do more with a rolling sea or a 
desolate piece of landscape than he. 
There is another picture of his at the 
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opposite side of the room, (we think 
that it is 132, but we now speak from 
recollection,) that is in the same mas¬ 
terly style. No. 72, appeart to be an 
excellent landscape by Austin; but it 
is hung too high, and at present is not 
to be seen otherwise than by about six 
inches at a time. The glass dazzles 
one's eyes sufficiently^to induce us to 
pass on to the next picture, where we 
are attiacted by some beautiful children 
by Miss Sharpe (No. 73). Then we 
come to a very fine picture by Cot- 
man (81); a man who ,^ould do any 
thing he chose, if ^as a friend of ours 
says) he were confined to a pound of 
gamboge per annum. Then follows a 
very indifferent picture (91), by R. 
Hills; and another (98), worthy to 
keep the last-mentioned in counte¬ 
nance. Then we linger at No. 107, an 
excellent picture by Coxy a first-rate 
artist; 126, another by the same hand, 
small, but equally good ; 137, a com- 
po.sition by Christall and Burretty 
which is very agreeable, but somewhat 
too much like Poussin; 155, a de¬ 
lightful little drawing by Cattvrniole; 
and 181, Byron's Dream, by J. D. 
Hardin^,** a large drawing, in which 
die sleeping poet, and the grave-eyed 
camels, the marble pillars, and the 
almost intolerable splendour of an 
easteni sky, are finely and successfully 
depicted. Our space will not allow 
us to touch on as many as we could 
wish. We will, therefore, return for 
a moment to the drawings of a very 
rising and singular artist,—Cattermole. 
In his large picture (99) of the Mer¬ 
chant of Venice; in his excellent draw¬ 
ing (No. 4) before alluded to;^inhis 
“ Captain's Story” (No. 323); and in 
his delightful little Study^ (5b), some 
of our “ historical painters” will 
perhaps find fifty faults. We do not 
expect this from our high-minded 
painters of real talent; and to the 
others we recommend this artist's 
drawings for purposes much more be¬ 
neficial to themselves. 

There is a prodigality in Calter- 
mole's inventions (for a friend of ours 
has shewn us many), that has scarcely 
a parallel at present. He has faults, 
beyond doubt: so much the better. 
Nevertheless, we would oppose him in 
his mixed architectural subjects to 
any person bold enough to deny our 
opinion of his merits. If he fails in 
finish, or here apd there in colour, &c., 
who is there that does not commit the 
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like fault ? Let us understand who is 
the perfect artist of the present day; 
And let us understand also (for we do 
not know him) who is the painty in 
this canting, copying, illiberal;i and 
enurious age, who has a genius more 
ecidedly original, or an imagination 
that is loftier than his. We don't want 
to hear of men who paint a broomstick 
to perfection, or double-dye the cheeks 
of ladies of quality with unadulte¬ 
rated carmine.” We don't want to see 
a slip of a turnip-field that shgep would 
nibble at; nor a bunch of flowers stuck 
in a coffee-pot; nor Flora JVIac Ivor, 
with her hair in the frishion of*1830, 
talki»(^to young NJiit Waverley, made 
up for a band-box, rather than to en¬ 
counter the blustering, roaring wel¬ 
come of a glen in the Highlands. We 
are indifferent even to those sweet 
groups* of children who, with their 
‘^mothers, sit by cottage-doors, with 
faces so utterly innocent of expression, 
as to be entitled primu facie to a com¬ 
mittee for their protection. But let us 
see a painter oppose his own inventions 
to those of this artist; and we shall 
know how to answer him. We have 
something to say touching these same 
inventions ” of modern artists, which 
some day or other we may take the 
trouble to put on paper. It is quite 
marvellous to see the number of foxes 
who will run upon the old tracks. 
Imitation, however, perpetual imita¬ 
tion, is not the only error of the pre¬ 
sent times: there are a few others. 

There are, for instance, two kinds of 
painters who are perpetually com¬ 
mitting blunders in art: first, those 
who paint nothing but the ideal; and 
secondly, those who paint every thing 
that comes in their way in real life. 
Amongst the former may be reckoned 
Westall, Stephanoff, and Stothard, (the 
last, however, a capital artist); as well 
as that numerous tribe who produce 
“ studies,” and Venuses,” and 
Musidoras,” and such small matters; 
or who “ illustrate,” as they call it, 
the verses of Lord Byron and Mr. 
?;|oore. For the most part, each of 
their subjects is copied from the hair¬ 
dressers' windows; or else is the fac- 
sipiile of some simpering virgin in a 
country town, where' the artist has 
languished in the hot weather, doing 
daubs (at 5/. or 10/. a head) of all the 
simpletons of the place, from the man- 
tua-maker up to we minister. When 
a raw young painter gets hold of one 
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of these beauties, he considers it his 
stock in trade. It is transferred to his 
** bookit is used and abused, popped 
in ppon every occasion and no occa- 
won, till even young ladies from board¬ 
ing schools are sick of looking at it. 
The proprietor thinks that, like a fool’s- 
cap, it mast fit every thing. Haidee, 
Lavinia,Venus, the Nymphs, theCJraces, 
the Hours, Iris, “ A young Lady,” 
Contemplation, Faith, Innocence, &c. 
&c. &c. all have this foolish little flaxen 
head thrpst upon their shoulders, and 
are forced to bear it about day after 
day, till /.he very stones of the litho¬ 
grapher will endure it no Ipngec. Such 
is generally the origin of what i\,*Ealled 
“ the ideal.” It varies from a Iiead 
that has no meaning in it, to a plaster 
bust or a block of wood. Cipriani, 
Hamilton, Angelica Kaufiman, Huct 
Villiers, llarding (we mean the max^ 
who disfigures little bits of Bath-board 
and ivory,—not J. D. Harding, who 
is an excellent artist), and a hundred 
others, belong to this class. 

On the other hand, we have not much 
more respect for those artists who take 
down on their tablets every beggar and 
street-sweeper whose face has not been 
washed for a twelve-month; every pig- 
stye, thatched and untbatched; eveiy 
fisherman upon every beach ; every 
grinning little whelp on two legs, who 
is seen flattening his nose against a 
pastry-cook’s window, or cheating at 
taw in the suburbs of London. This is 
art in its mendicity—in its poverty; 
and nothing more. The truth is, that 
what is natural is undoubtedly better 
tlian what is artificial; but all that is 
natural is not therefore good, nor fit to 
be tiansplanted into art. A painter of 
any judgment will select, and not ro/lect 
all the ixtsignificant things that he sees 
into his pictures. He need not make all 
his faces alike, nor Uike his hints from 
Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work goddesses in 
Fleet-street; but he should, at the same 
tinte, adopt that which is tfull of cha¬ 
racter, or beauty, or grandeur; not 
stoop to every thing mean in nature, 
or unmeaning either in nature or aA. 
If he should see. a striking head peer¬ 
ing out of a public-house, or the disk 
of a rustic ris^g out of his sraook- 
frock, like a sunflower, let him take it 
down. Again, if he can imagine any 
thing better than nature (Raf^lle did 
not pretend to do this), let him be 
merciful, and treat us with it spai’ingly. 
We love partridges ; byt the ioujovrs 
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perdrlr is as old as the Fr^ch bishop, 
whose gorge rose” at an eternity of 
the same dish. Our philosophy is not 
a whit greater than his. We would 
rather turn for relief to the achieve¬ 
ments of Messrs. Foggo, or the cast- 
iron landscapes of Hills or Robson, to 
the flimsy no-meaning beauties of Mr. 
Stephanoff, or^even to the kktorical 
abortions of Mr. Turner himself. 

.... Before we concliMe this 
paper, we must take leave to ask a 
question ;—Who is Mr. Roberts, of 
Percy-street, Rathbone-place ? Afriend 
of ours, who allov<^ himself to be in¬ 
fallible, vows that Mr. Roberts is the 
man for selling fine drawings. If tliis 
be the case, we must patronise Ro¬ 
berts. We cannot let modest merit 
languish in obscurity. We shall give 
him an order for a couple of hundred. 
Let them be good, Roberts, and rea¬ 
sonable (but we hear ^that you are a 
moderate man), and we shall give you 
a check for the amount upon our 
bunker — at Aldgate ! 

Wii mean to return to the subject of 
art in some future Number; and to 
examine, more seriously than we are 
disposed to do at present, the compa¬ 
rative merits of our prominent artists 
(in oil); to inquire into the constitu¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy, its value 
and general conduct, and to trouble the 
reader with our opinions on The Decline 
of modem art. These opinions will, 
no doubt, be held to be heterodox by 
every h«To who dreams that he is extin¬ 
guishing the renown of Raffaelle and 
Titian; as well as by every painter who 
has grown old in ignorance of all that 
is valuable in ancient art. Neverthe¬ 
less, we think that something may be 
said to support them; and that some¬ 
thing” ^we shall endeavour to say. 

We were just about to send the 
above rambling article to the press, 
when that benefactor of the human 
race, the twopenny-postman, left a 
handsome letter at our door, with a 
large splash of grave-coloured wax 
upon it. We examined the impres¬ 
sion, and discovered an angel without 
wings, looking upwards, with a label 
in her month, which was adorned with 
the word “ Coelum,” or “ Coelebs,” 
(for the letters were imperfect). The 
letter proved to be from an elderly 
maiden lady at Bristol, and 9 ontainea 
a yard and three-quarters of very seri¬ 
ous rhyme, which our correspondent 
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assures us was composed by that re¬ 
sectable woman, Miss Hannah More. 
We kegret extremely that obr limits’' 
will not permit us to comply with the 
utgent entreaties of our maiden friend 
to print the whole; but we will en¬ 
deavour to pick out a few stan 2 as. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of our 
fair con*espondent, we are inclined to 
think that a few passages have been 
interpolated. The poem opens in the 
following agreeable manner :— 

1 . 

Some mortals relish eartlx’^ joys; 

I own I*m for Elyjiau ; 

And tlierefbre ’tis 1 often squat 
Myself u]>f)n the benches at 
This inn’cent exhibition ! * 

2 . 

I sit and ponder while the nat¬ 
ural objects strike my vision ; 

A pious joy my bosom fills 
To look upon their lukes and hills, 
’Mongst peopje of condition. 

The author then breaks out into a 
rapturous eulogy upon the various ol>- 
jects in nature, proving, in a very phi¬ 
losophical way, that to traduce nature 
is almost as bad as turning a sermon 
into the Beppo stanza. This occupies 
only eighteen verses. She then ex¬ 
claims as follows: 


21 . 

I hate—yet, no j I nothing hate — 

(For that word all contrition !) 

But I lament to see the Great 

Delight in Bobson’s seas of slate, 

Fur which the law provides no fate, 

The king no prohibition. 

22 . 

I little care for Mr. Hills, 

(Whose landscapes want revision) 
Who, year by year, ’monggt worsted 
rills, 

And iron skies, and wooden hills, 

The same poor bit of vou’sou killJ; 
(Excuse me that elision) :— 

2.‘J. 

But when 1 stand before Dewint, 

I cast away derision : 

I see the truth in every tint, 

I see his flinty roads are flint: 

1 wish some folks would take a bint. 
From this academician. 

The authoress then grows very sevfeie 
upon that great consumer of yellow, 


Mr. Turner, and swears that he dresses 
up nature like 'the ** scarlet woman 
of Babylon. There is a fine tone of 
moral indignation in this part of the 
poem; but as it extends over fifty-fiiur 
stanzas, we cannot at present afford 
room for it. At the end of these, she 
says (in two stanzas more), that she 
neverdieless has no relish for the in¬ 
sipid. On the contrary, she likeS 
various artists who treat human life 


dramatically: she likes “Wright,” she 
says, and “ Hunt;” and her heart 
“yearns”towards “thegentleiSharpe.” 
But oh, she adds, in a more liberal 

I* 

vein;— 




* 

Oh ! Old I but in riches roll, 

I’d say, like some Domitian, 

** ‘W'e name out Cattrhmoj.f. 

Oar “painter t—hence from pole to pole; 
And hereby order every soul 
Jn petticoats to pay him toll 
At every exhibition.** 


80. 

A splendid hand ! his light and shade,— 
(No hardness, no precision,) 

His soaring towers of granite made,— 
His girls in beauty all arrayeffi-i- 
His robbers armed with spear and blade. 
Might make Salvator’s self afraid. 

Were he i'the exhibition. 


From this fine artist she proceeds 
to another, whom all the world seems 
to concur in speaking well of; 

83. 

There’s little Prout (a little out 
Perhaps of good condition) ; 

But, give him but Ins good reed pen, 
And he will bang a dozen men 
In any exhibition. 

84. 

Then there are Fielding’s seas—divine ! 

(He wanteth no monition;) 

And Cotmnn, bold, and broad, and fine ; 
And Hunt, with brats whose mouths all 
shine, 

( Like mou ths that on fat dumplings dine,) 
All o’er the exhibition. 

85. 

Then Cristalf comes, with Barrettjoined, 
An innocent coalition; 

Miss Hlharpe, whom let no critic blame, 
Fok she’s a lady—(I’m the same !) 

And Lewis J. who painteth “ game;” 
And David Cox, whose honest fame 
Now wanteth no addkkm. 


* This, in a luminous note of two pages and a quarter, is explained to be “ The 
Water-colour Exhibition,” distinguished from the exhibitions in oil, where 
Mias M. appears tQ think that artists deal too freely with sacred as well as prcMfime 
subjects* 
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86 . 

1 Hire e'm all —axtd did my purse 
But equal my ^ 

I'd buy the aad le«Te the worse 

For tjiQse whose taste's not worth a-:* 

Meantime (my muse being out at nurse) 
I’ll try to beg a pious verse 
In praise </ the exhibition. 

The first " fytte" appears to endu 
here. The second is evidently in 
another hand; it is in a difierent metre 
also, and deals much more freely than 
the former with the conclave and con- 


jurors at Somerset House- As the 
matter is yety considerably better than 
the vre idudl ^ihaps take a 

future pppdrtuni^ of bnnging it for¬ 
ward for me ' edification of the pifolic. 
The public * ou^^t to know ^1»ey‘ do 
not at present know) how to vaiue the 
great select Teetry’^-iu the Stiaad^ 
who exhibit their misdeeds onoe a 
yesjt pro bono—^necretOm ., Upon fois, as 
upon^l other occasions, we shall use. 
our privilege of plain speaking, to the 
very “ length of our tether.” 


' A Rovetls-Song^. 


« ' Jl ROVER'S SONG. 

w 

I^ose her sails and let her go! 

How merrily she runs 1 
How she drives about the snow, 

Till it flashes round her bow! 

Who will take the Falcon” now, 

Witli her fifty guns ? 

Looser! looser! On she flies, 

(Oh, the pretty barque!) 

Like a kite across the skies I 
She will fight until she dies,— 

Good, when daylight's in her eyes, 

Better still at dark! 

What to her ’s the black Sou’ west ? 

(Ts she not as black ?) 

Look, how she doth bare her breast! 

Is she winged, then, for her nest ? 

Ts she fit for coward rest. 

With Paul upon her back ? 

Blow and bellow, winds ! Avast! 

Leave her trim to me, 

Comrade, till the current’s, past. 

Soft !—our way we’re making fast: 

Soft!—Hurrah!—we’re safe art last. 

In an open sea ! 

t 

Now then, for whatever dare 
Dash across her bow, 

Brig, or sloop, or fi'igate foir, 

We will blow her in the air, 

And Wery man shall have his share, 

And every roan a blow! 

» J. B. 


' * This YO^d is illegible. 
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The qaet^on of Urn wonboips^ou of 
the Sewn has been bniu^S Wove 
liamest by Mr.,S^it.6eai^ It'is 
opposed by two parties who^ for some 
time^ have mrt acted together—the 
miidstersy represented in the debate by 
Mr^ Gfoulburn, and those who have a 
sincete seal for the religion of the 
country, represented by Sir Hobert 
Inglis. It is supported by the Whigs 
and Liberals, and thos^ who*advocat^ 
the Roman Catholic Bill; for, with 
the exception of the ministers and 
those whose services they command, 
every one who voted for that measure 
has also voted for the emancipation of 
the Jews. We must wait until more 
influential persons than Mr. Goulbum 
have spoken, before we can venture to 
guess at what are ihe objections of the 
ministers, real or pretended. No one 
suspects those functionaries of being 
actuated by any religious feelings, after 
their conduct last year; and objections 
arising from mere political considera¬ 
tions appear to us singularly weak. 
These, however, such as they are, as 
well as the Christian motives of Sir 
Robert II. Inglis, we shall consider in 
a moment. There is one trifle to be 
first got rid of. 

The most oppressive and annoying 
circumstance in the condition of the 
Jews is, their being excluded from 
opening shops in the city of London. 
Inis is really a hardship; they shew 
that they so feel it by keeping so 
close to the forbidden groundi^ The 
city is begirt by Israelites in the Mi- 
nories and Rag Fair on one «ide, in 
Holywell Street* and the neighbouring 
districts on the other. Mr. F» H. 
Goldsmid, who has written a pam- 
phletf remarkable for its talent and 
mformation on the subject, is particu¬ 
larly indignant against this corporate 
exclusion:— 

** The penalties have now been men¬ 
tioned to which the Jew has been (as 
1 believe without i^ffioient ground) 


supppsed liable. It remains td eniuner 
rate the hardships to which hia belief 
^ actually exposes him. 

<* In the first place, the local usage of 
the corporation of London withholds 
froth Jews the freedom of the city, and 
thus prevents them from exercising re¬ 
tail trades within its limits. It would 
scarcely be believed, unless the fact 
were known, that a custom like this 
could still exist,—a custom exokiding 
men, on account, of their religion, from 
u humble mode of gaining thohr sub* . 
sistence. am desirous to avoid, an 
this fcase£ strong expressions, particu¬ 
larly as measures are now in progress 
which will probably end in the removal 
of such a relic of barbarism j but if I 
were disposed to employ the most for¬ 
cible terms that could be selected, few 
xnotft, I think, would be inclined" to dis¬ 
pute the propriety of their application.” 

We do not see why Mr. Goldsmid 
should avoid strong expressions, when 
he has to'*condemn what is at once 
dirty and ridiculous. How any in¬ 
terest, except that of some shabby 
shopkeepers, who principally direct 
that shabbiest of all human societies, 
the corporation of London, is affected 
by this regulation, we cannot see. 
Christianity is, no doubt, much ad¬ 
vanced by an old clothesman being 
prevented from selling his wares in 
Fleet Street, when he can vend them 
with impunity in the Strand ; and the 
liberties and security of England are 
much secured by the guardian-barrier 
of Temple Bar, which keeps out the 
circumcised dealer in sealing-wax and 
oranges. 

The truth is, that, whatever may 
have been £he origin of this custobi,—it 
is not worth while to discuss it now, 
and perhaps we shall write, ere lonp;, 
an Anglia Judaica, which may contain 
matter not generally known, in which 
all such topi^ will come under conJE 
sideration,^—it is now continued out 
of a sheer shop-keeping spirit. Hie 
Christian dealer in smuggled mualm 
is a^d of the superior |alents of his 


* There is an odd coincidence between this location of the Jews ib London and 
that which they chose in Rome in the days of Juvenal: 

« N119C saerifontiB nemus atque arbusta locantur < 

SJt. lit 

« 

t Remarks on the Civil Disabilities of British Jews. By Francis Henry 
Qoldsmid. Colhuin and Bentley. 1830. 9vo. pp. 72. 

\QL. I. KO. V. 
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Jew brother in the same trade. It is 
not to be believed that any of the 
speakers^ on any side of any question, 
in the corporation, have the slightest 
knowledge of general principles, or the 
smallest information on any thing be¬ 
yond the nutmegs and huckaback 
which they weigh or measure; and the 
majority of that body have, for at least 
seventy years, been found, with few 
exceptions, enlisted on the base and 
disgraceful side of every question 
brought before them. The list of their 
great patriots, with the single exception 
of John Wilkes, (the Right Hmonrable 
John Wilkes, Esquire, as they call him 
uAon his obelisk, at the* bottom of 
Fleet Market,) would be fount to com¬ 
prehend the meanest. of blockheads 
and the most corrupt of blackguards. 
We do not care who takes this com¬ 
pliment as being personally intended 
for himself. ^ 

Mr. Alderman Waithman is, we un¬ 
derstand, the principal opponent of 
the Jews, so far as tlie corporation and 
its privileges are concerned.. We sup¬ 
pose he will vote, if he has not already 
voted, for the motion of Mr. Grant, 
prepared, however, to oppose that one 
clause of it which respects the privi¬ 
leges of ** his order."' For our own 
parts, not being able to conceive that 
the circumcision of the whole livery, 
under the eye of Itabbi IIirschel, would 
make their public acts one whit more 
stupid and corrupt than tliey are at 
this moment, or to fancy that the 
tailors, and grocers, and slopsellers, 
and hatters, and booksellers, and stone¬ 
cutters, and type-founders, and haber¬ 
dashers, and nightmen, and all the 


rest who have the jprivil^^ of I(Oi>4oib 
would be rendered more dishonest and 
knavish by putting bn the j^ewish 
berdine,~w'e tliink the exclusion 6f me 
Jews from London a matter fit only 
for contemptuous laughter at the im¬ 
pertinence that makes the corpmtion 
consider themselves as in any' p^i- 
cular superior in religion or respect¬ 
ability to thS people diey eject, or pf 
equally contemptuous indignation that 
such an anomaly, such an insult upon 
common sense and common justice, 
should be ^tolerated for a moment, out 
of respect to oustoras the causes of 
which have long since ceased to exist, 
or to a corporation which is, in every 
oint of view, a nuisance that ought to 
e abated. 

After the passage we have quoted, 
Mr. Goldsmid says, “I now proceed 
to the more important part of my sub¬ 
ject;*' and here we differ with him 
altogether. We thftik that he himself 
affords data for proving that what he 
calls the mote is the less important 
part of the business. By his own 
shewing, there are less than thirty 
thousand Jews in England, of whom 
at least two-thirds live in London. 
The London Jews, then, are the per¬ 
sons chiefly interested. Further, he 
contends, and, we believe, most truly, 
that the whole property of the Jews 
bears a less proportion to the general 
property of the country than their 
numbers do to the population, lie 
allows, also, giving very just and elo¬ 
quent reasons for it, that the Jews of 
any activity of mind are embarked in 
trade.* It requires no great cleverness 
to deduce from all this, that regulations 


* “ We may be tolji,” he says, that the followers of this religion have always 
been employed in trade, in lUoney-getting, and are fit for no other occupation ; that 
their minds are devoid of cultivation, and that tfley are strangers to liberal pursuits. 
These, at least, are the exclumatibns w'hich one age of prejudice has echoed after 
another, and of which the sound has not even yet w’holly died away from our ears, 

'' And here, as elsewltere, the assertions of prejudice are not so much untrue as 

S erversions and exaggerations of tlie truth. To the first article of the charge, in- 
eed, the Jewish community must doubtless plead unqualifiedly guilty, lu trade, 
the Jews have for ages past been almost cpcclusively employed. 1 am not, it is true, 
quite clear that this is a very,heinous criis^,; and 1 am sure, at all events, ^at 
England is not the country in whi^ it obght to be so accounted. But if it a 
crime, the JejBp guilty. Th^ have been prevented by thai^laws, and, iu some 
cases, by the persecutions of Christian Europe, from obtaining power, and not 
rarely even b^^ad, by other mean^ and they have obtained them by trade. The 
man who, as in Russia, may be dnven from tbe country which he inhabits, at the 
will of its sovereign, cannot be a cultivator. The man who, as in, England, is unable 
to sit in parliament, or to accept an office imder government, without submitting to 
a test inconsistent with his tenets, can neither be a legislator tior a servant of the 
state. In fine, you prevent the Jew from gaining subsistence miless by trade, or 
infimence unless by acquiring wealth ; and express surprise at bis devoting himself 
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ailbciing the trade of the London Jews 
are of great consequence to Oie Jewish 
body in England ; while, with respect 
to political matters, Mr, Goldsmid 
contends that to imagine that there 
c6uld be six Jewish members [in par¬ 
liament] would be to make an abso¬ 
lutely extravagant supposition.”. Now, 
we ask him which is rqglly the more 
important—^that matter which concerns 
the pecuniary eij^irs of the great bulk 
of the “ dispersion” settled among us; 
or that which might, by an extravagant 
supposition, concern six of them, and 
they, (as we shall prove before we have 
done), ex necessitate rei, not true Is¬ 
raelii^ at all. We fear that this dispro¬ 
portionate view of the advantages to be 
expected from seats in parliament, &c. 
may impede the carrying of that which 
the only honest opponents of the bill 
are as anxious to nave carried as the 
Jews themselves i they may think it 
necessary to combine with the ministry 
to throw out the bill which asks every 
thing; while they would be quite pre¬ 
pared to join its supporters in that 
which is truly of consequence to the 


bulk of the conscientious Jews, to 
whom, from their poor circumstances, 
tlie entree into parliament or corporate 
offices must be a matter of perfqpt 
indifference. 

To come, however, to what the 
people who principally write and talk 
upon the suoject seem to attach most 
importance,—the admission into these 
offices,—we must consider what are 
the objections against them. Those 
arising from mere politics are, as we 
have already said, excessively,weak. 
No harm can arise to any of our insti¬ 
tutions from the exertions ofj27,000 
people, of an ynpopular fe-ith and clia- 
racter, ^en if tliey were inclined to 
make any. Those ministers who opened 
the constitution to the millions of Uo- 
man Catholics, who profess the most 
anxious desire for overthrowing the 
church, and wlio have an establish¬ 
ment of their own prepared at all 
points to erect upon its ruins,—whose 
chief organs have at all times avowed 
the most deadly hatred of our prin¬ 
cipal institutions, and whose ranks 
have supplied perennial hordes of 


to the acquisition of it with more zeal than otlier men, and consequently often with 
more auccess. You deprive our energies of almost all other objects, and are yet 
astonished that they should he directed strenuously towards this. You might as 
well turn six brooks into the channel of one, and then wonder how it happened tliat 
the united current exceeded, in its depth and its strength, each separate streamlet.*' 

We add what follows, altliough not exactly connected with what we are arguing 
about in our text, because it is very true and very well put: — 

The latter part of the accusation against the Jews, which charges them with 
deficiency in mental cultivation, is of a more serious nature; yet of this also 1 must, 
1 fear, admit the partial truth, whilst I, at the same time, maintain that this also is 
the result as well of the disabling laws as of the prejudices which have constantly 
provailed against men of that religion. The ancestors of a great part of the present 
English Jews originally settled in this kingdom as traders, somewhat less than two 
centuries ago.* They came hither Stoxa countries in which they had been suffering 
under the most oppressive and degrading regulations. It could not, therefore, be 
expected, that they should have reached the highest possible state of improvement. 
Here they were the objects of jealousy and contempt; they were neoessarfly shut 
out ftom places of public instruction; and, lastly, the disabling atatutes closed before 
them the paths which lead to all the higher functions of citizenship. The dislile 
against them which existed, entirely prevented them from mixing with their more 
fortunate neighbours, and thus deprived them of the most efficacious means of en¬ 
larging ideas and developing intellect—intercourse witli various classes of men. 
Hieir exclusion from places of public instruction rendereif it more difficult for them 
than it is for others to obtain superior education. Their exclusion from the careers 
to success in which a superior educaCSon is most essential, removed from them the 
■tronmst motives for stniggling with mose difficulties ; whilst all these causes 
combined to inspire every indivi&al exposed to their action with a d^ressing sense 
of degradation, which he would strive in vain to shake off, and to cow the spirit of 

ffie mole community. • 

** Under circumstances such as these, it would not have been rational to anti- 
oipate‘that the day would soon arrive when the Hebrews should deserve the cha¬ 
racter ojr a wdll-iaformed and intelligent body of men." 

• Second Seizes of Ellis’s Letters illustrative of English History," 4th volume, 

Idt letter. 
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traitors for three hundred yearst^-^these 
mipisters cannot, with any shew of 
consistency, obje^ 1;o admitting to the 
same privileges a few thousand per¬ 
sons who have no designs against the 
church, who have never lent them¬ 
selves to any fectious purposes, who 
are possessed by no proselytising spirit, 
and among whom a disloyal man has 
never been found. 


“ No Christian,” says Mr. Goldsinid, 
very truly, “ needs apprehend that he 
will diminish by a single individual the 
number of adherents to his faith, if he 
promote communication between them 
and the followers of the law^ofi Moses. 

Alarms of this descrifltioxA;|n scarce¬ 
ly, under any circumstances, hS felt by a 
man thoroughly convinced that the cor¬ 
rectness of his belief is clear and indis¬ 
putable ; hut their existence is, 1 imagine, 
rendered impossible by the fact that the 
Jews never attempt to make a single 
convert. Nor is this line of conduct 


adopted from prudential motives: it is 
recommended by their religious o])i- 
nions. The Jews have no idea that it 
is incumbent on the whole human race 
to observe the ordinances of their in¬ 
spired legislator: they conceive that it 
is required only of him whom birth has 
placed among the sons of Israel; and 
tliey hold that the stranger who decliires 
himself a member of their community, 
undertakes voluntarily, and perhaps 
somewhat presumptuously, a burden¬ 
some duty, of which the strict fulfilment 
is indeed meritorious, but the neglect 
thenceforward criminal. Their notions 
on this head are, in fact, forcibly, though 
perhaps rather strangely, expressed in a 
saying of the Rabbiwii * He who is not 
hom in the law needs not hind himself to 
perform the law; hut he who is bom in 
the law, must Hve in the law, and in the 
law he must die.* These precepts cer¬ 
tainly inculcate that adherence to belief 
for which the Jews are remarkable; but 
can never produce a ^eal for peeking 
proselytes. 

** It is, however;' not on the interests 
of religion, hut on the fear of political 
danger, that th6advocate| of restrictions 
have usually grounded their opinions 
and arguments. Now, political danger 
can surely never be apprehended from 
the Jews. The smallness of their dum¬ 
ber is of itself sufficient to render any 
such dread so extravagant, thst the most 
timorous will never entertain, nenr the 
most fanciful vesture to express it. 
That twenty or thirty thousand indi¬ 
viduals should wage either open or 
secret war against nearly as many mil¬ 
lions, should nourish any serious design 
of orertbrowing the laws established by 


so vast a majority, would toarcely be 
suspected, even if the thirty thousand 
were as remarkable for restlessness and 
proneness to sedition, as the Jews have 
always been for their loyalty and love of 
order. Such are their constant and dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics. * Seek y« 
the peace of the city where ye dwell, 
and pray for it j for in the peace thereof 
ye shall havsi peace.’ This was in old 
time the precept of one of the prophets 
of Israel, and its observance forms a 
leading principle of the religion of the 
Jews. Nor is it difficult to prove that 
this principle has had Considerable in¬ 
fluence on their conduct; for during 
their residence in England, which has 
now lasted nearly two centuries, not a 
single instance has occurred where one 
of that persuasion ihas been, 1 do not 
say guilty, hut even suspected, of any 
offence against the stato.*^ 

lie might easily have found other 
authorities respecting their non-anxiety 
on the score of conversion, if he had 
so pleased. The Rabbins tell us, that 
“ a proselyte is a scab on Israeland 
in practice, we believe tliat the number 
of Christians chnverted to Judaism 
during .the last century would not 
amount to a hundred. 

We may, then, dismiss the considera¬ 
tion of any danger to arise from the Jew 
bill, and with that all the political part 
of the question. The objections arising 
on religious grounds deserve a little 
more attention. First, then, for the 
ministers. 

Christianity, say these gentlemen, is 
part and parcel of the constitution; and 
the admission of Jews into parliament 
would overthrow the Christian charac¬ 
ter of the legislature. We are tempted 
to Ssk, what is the constitution ? Mr. 
Grattan* to whose worthy labours we 
are indebted for the first stirring of the 
Catholic question, and who, therefore, 
is an unexceptionable witness upon 
this point at least, declared that the 
constitution, in all its branches, was 
thoroughly and essentially Protestant, 
about forty years ago, and yet we sec 
R^an CaUiolics admitted to all its 
pnvileg^. Even last year, Mr. Peel 
allowed that he was brewing down the 
constitution in canying the measure 
which be advocated ; but the measure 
was carried nevertheless. This objec¬ 
tion, therefore, comes too late: if the 
constitution was Christian, it was ako 
Protestant, If we call the Jews infi¬ 
dels, we swore tba#* the PapistB were 
fdolators. And surely infidelity, vriiich 
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nuerel^ disbelieves in the existence of a 
McMiah, entertaining, however, a fer¬ 
vent hope and belief that one is to 
come, is less repugnant to a true 
Christian than that superstition which, 
knovring the Messiah to have come, 
perverts his doctrines, and rives his 
glory to another. We should like to 
see Bishop Copleston, for example, 
who has sworn upon tHh sacraments 
that the Romish faith was damnable 
and idolatrous, and yet, after that de- 
cls^tion, to say nothing of his own 
written opinions in support of it, in¬ 
troduced peers who believed in the so 
sti^atised creed into the House in 
which he so worthily sits, ex]>laiaing 
how, if the admission of a Jew makes 
the legislature unchristian, the admis¬ 
sion of a Roman Catholic has not ren¬ 
dered it idolatrous; and having mooted 
that question with his usual honesty, try 
to reconcile bis vote e^^inst the church 
of Moses with dmt he gave in favour 
of the church of Rome. We own that 
he could adduce one very particular 
difference in the two cases,—viz. that 
the Duke of Wellington ordered him 
to vote for the one, and against the 
other. We admit tliat this is an .argu¬ 
ment of no trifling importance—the 
Duke is a lJuctor ])uhitafititmy a More 
Nevochim, whom it becomes a Bishop 
of Llandaff to follow. 

No: the assertion of the Christianity 
of the constitution, or of even, perhaps 
#we might say, its existence, as it was 
understood from the accession of Eliza¬ 
beth, certainly from 1G88 up to 1829, 
will not pass when it comes from such 
quarters. Besides, is not there some- 
ming at once infinitely impudent and 
disgustingly droll in a clamour affoul 
the Christianity of a legislature hot 
from the decision in the case of Lord 
and Lady Ellenborough, a case in •Sjfiick 
not a single bishop offered to say one 
word? Why the Duke—as for the rest, 
we need not trouble our heads about 
them—opposes the bill, we cannot even 
conjecture. If he thinks he deceives 
any friend of the church by it, lift is 
much mistaken; but, unless he hire 
some personal motive, at which we 
have no means of arriving, we can 
only attribute it to his desire to carry 
measures by a ruse de guerre; and as, 
after laying it down as the principle of 
his cabinet that he would oppose the 
repeal of the Corpotalion and lest Acts, 
he advocated it thamoment it appeared 
in fArliamcnt,' and as, up to the very 


instant that he intended to develope 
his project for emancqiation, he um 
every stratagem, such as assurii^ Dr. 
Curtis, the Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, that ther settlement of thtt 
question was impossible, insulting and 
recalling the Madness of Anglesea for 
some civilities to the Irish agitators, 
affronting the Duke of Leinster for 
forwarding a Catholic petition in a 
tin box, &;c.,—to induce a belief 

that he continued to be as much op- 
osed to it as he had been all through 
is political life; so now he is counter¬ 
marching on the Jewish question, and is 
prepared^with some manoBuvrefo carry 
It, und^ ^6ve^• of the feint of his diies 
damnts th the Commons. We shall, 
however, be curious to learn what are 
\he arguments of Mr. Peel; he, who sits 
by the fevour of Sir Masseh Manasseh 
Lopez, can hardly plead that the legis¬ 
lature is desecrated by the influence of 
Judaism. A gentleman so versant in 
the law and its maxims must know 
that it is held as an undeniable tenet, 
Qui facit per per se, 

yWe may, then, safely omit saying 
any thing ftirther of the ministerial op¬ 
position to the Jews. If they ground 
it upon temporal policy, they aie fools 
—if on religious principles, convicted 
hypocrites. The religionists of the class 
of Sir Robert Harry Inglis must not be 
so treated—they are honourable and 
consistent, religious and conscientious 
men, who must not be classed with 
the Peels and the Goulburns. Their 
arguments are thus shortly summed 
up in the foU<^ng extract from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Robert Grant, 
signed Anti-Judaus :— 

1 do solemnly conjure you, sir, and 
other supporters of this bill, to pause 
and reflect before you proceed With it, 
* lest be found to fight against God.* 
1 have not the honour, sir, of a personal 
acquaintance with 3E0U> and know not 
what your religious principles may bo $ 
ia this ignorance you must excuse mo, 
if 1 beg you tS reier to a book which is 
supposed by Christians to contain the 
word of truth, and from which their 
creoft is takeu. I the more confidently 
refer you to it, as it is not the textrbook 
of any particular party, but the standard 
to aiich every believer appeals; nay, 
a great portion of ib is the law of tikat 
people whose cause you advocate. 1 
request you, sir, to turn to the SBth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, in which God 
promulgates his hleasings or curses, ac¬ 
cording to the obedaenoe or disobedience 
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of bi« peopln* There are ciroumstancee 
in this chapter which lead us to suppose 
that these are not merely g-eneral, but 
that they refer to One particular event 
in which this people were destined to 
. fake a part, and I am warranted In con¬ 
cluding that that event was the rejection 
of our Saviour, The siege of Jerusalem 
by Titua, the immediate punishment of 
that sin, was evidently foreshewn in tliis 
chapter: whoever compares it with the 
account given by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, can Iiave no doubt on that 
point. I am, therefore,further warranted 
in nsss^rdng, tftat other circumstances 
foretold in this chapter relate to tlie 
times of the Gospel; and it is impos- 
siWe to take the prophecy it^bne hand, 
and the histories of all the n|tions of 
Europe and Asia, and, indeed, I may 
ndd, those of the other two quarters, ii^ 
the other, without being wonderfully 
struck with the correspondence of one 
with the other. Now it is here said 
that this people shall become * an asto¬ 
nishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
tunong all the nations w'hither the Lord 
i^hull .lead tliem ) and the same is de¬ 
clared in various parts of Scjrtptnro. Read 
tills, among others, from the ^4tb chapter 
of Jeremiah: ‘ I w'ill deliver tbfem to be 
removed among all kingdoms of the earth 
for their hurt, to be a reproach and a 
proverb, a taunt and a curse in all places 
whither 1 shall drive tliem.’ It would 
be an insult to your understanding to 
prove to you how this is fulhlled. You 
may remark, also, that whenever blessings 
are pronounced upon tliem,—for such 
are in store, and perhaps the time when 
tV7 shall inherit them may not be dis- 
taht, — it is upon the ground of their 
conversion to Christit^ty; and, till they 
are converted, not all^ie machinations 
of roan can prevent their being otherwise 
than such as G|)d has pronounced they 
shall be. Man may attempt to alter the 
divine decree, but it is at his ])eril that 
he does so. Now, sir, allow roe to ask 
w'hat it is you are endeavouring to do 1 
You are desirous of bringing thff Jews 
into the dignified jdtuation of a British 
]>arllanient, of legimating for a Christian 
nation, of framing laws for, and enabling 
them to persecute, the church of Christ. 
What is this but saying in effect that 
they shall not be an astonishment, a pro¬ 
verb, and aby-w'ord in the nation ;^hut 
they shall not be n reproach, a taunt, and 
a curse! What is this but saying that 
the Scripture, as for ai^I can prevent it, 
shall not he fulfilled!' And is the Bri- 
thib senate come to this—that senate by 
whose counsels, aided and directed by 
Providence, we triumphed over every 
enemy h}^ sea and land,. foreign and 
domestic 1 and 1 firmly Relieve, that the 


cause of our exertions bmg orpwped 
with such signal success wsf, that,,W|iJ^. 
other nations had rejected the Md 
God, or grossly corrupted his ino^'EoIy 
faith, we, as a nadotf, were Christians, 
and enjoyed the blessing of a refbinied 
church. This chnrch, sir, may be |>er- 
secuted, and. laid open to her enemies; 
God, in his unsearchable wisdom, inay 
see fit to m^e use of the deaigna.m 
wicked men fe obscure her light ,in this 
kingdom, and to punish us with rairitusl 
darkness: hut your object not omy t^ds 
to subvert the church qf £nglan<l, but is 
directed against that^CatheUp ^i^h of 
Christ (I th^ word Catholic tn its 
proper siguificatien), of, wWcK' she is 
only a branch f for the are' alike 
inimical to bofh.'*' 

The argument of, Anti-Judaeus re-: 
solves itself this^: The curse of 
contempt' is ^Sred upon the Jews, 
and we, by rawing thqm to places of 
honour, thwart the counsel of the Lord. 
This, we say, is the, marrow of the 
argument; for as to “ the senate by 
whose counsels,*' Sec. “ the dignified 
situation of the British parliament,*’ 
and other whimsies of the same kind, 
we may jay them on pne side, setting 
them, down only to the score of rheto¬ 
rical flourishes, in which truth is of 
less importandfe ibaii sound. We also 
set aside the argument derived from 
tl^ power given to the Jews to perse¬ 
cute the church of Christ by their ad¬ 
mission into the House of Commons, 
(we do not think tliat any Jew lords* 
would be created under the present 
circumstances, nor do we ariticipate tliat 
any of the present members would make 
any thing by tlieir conversion, and, 
therefore, we are certain, that not even 
the •Sumners or Ryders would aposta¬ 
tise), because at most the members of 
tlie yerpi in the House would not amount 
to sk, a number rather too small for 
persecuting purposes, even if they had 
any such desires, which we utterly 
deny. It is as idle an imputation 
upon them as the crucifixion of Sir 
Ilew of Lincoln. 

But why should any body think, 
th|p.making Jews members of parlia¬ 
ment is removing them from being a 
taunt and a by-word ? We have often 
heard of the omnipotence of the House 
of Commons; but that the fact of be¬ 
coming an is to release a whole 
nation from the curse ofGod,surpasw8 
any tiling we ever heard attributed io 
it. There might bg^658 Jew& in the 
House of Commons, and the scheine 
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of be nevertheless. The 

conteinp^ might stick to them with as 
cleayihgH vengeance as ever. 'Heaven 
forbid that we shouid say it would 
ding to the 658 members of parlia¬ 
ment (for to say so, would be contrary 
to one of its own acta), but it might 
to ^the remainder of ^e tribes. In 
other countries of modepi days they 
Can hold offices, as in France and 
Hofland-^in former times they held 
high rank in the Mahometan states of 
Spain, Eigyptj and else^ere; and yet 
they ate, as the Scripture hjis declared 
they shouldbe, outcasts and a by-word. 
Ramban>, Maimonides^ or whatever 
other may be the familiar title of that 
great man, was' a prime adviser of 
Saladin. Does Anti^^dseus, or any 
body else, Aink th#l|^an, M.P. for 
\Vestbury, or Derry, or Armagh, or 
Hjuwic^i,, or ‘Westminster, is higher 
i« rank ? Or that the ‘curse 
moved from the Jews, because a phi¬ 
losopher, to whom Dugald Stewart, 
the crack feelosqfcr of our day, ^as 
unworthy of bolding a candle, • occu¬ 
pied, in one of the greatest monarchies 
of the middle ages, jui office which is 
now shadowed forth in the person of 
Sir William Kuigliton,, the maker of 
lords? 

It is a begging c(f the question. Tlie 
Jews Task Mr. Peel or Sir George War- 
render) have the power of putting mem¬ 
bers into parliament—is not that a 
removing from them the curse insisted 
upon by those who think that an act 
of parliament revei*ses a decree of God ? 
Wny then strain at the gnat and swal¬ 
low the camel? But a more important 
consideration remains behind :— ^ 

The theory of the constitution is, 
that members of parliament are to be 
elected by the people. If this theory 
be acted upon, no persons can get into 
parliament (let any enactment whatso¬ 
ever be passed) unless some bodies of 
pe^le return them. 

Ttie sin, whatever it may be, of ad¬ 
mitting Jews into the legislature must 
tie with the people, if this theory of 
the constitution be correct. As for^ny 
sin of the parliament that is expected 
to pass this bill, they need not trouble 
tlieoiselves by the small addition. 

Now, we run no risk in saying, that 
of the six Jews, the number which Mr. 
t^ldsmid calculates as the maximum 
^the Hebrew return, not one will be 
returned for any place possessing even 
the pretence of freedom of suffragt: 


they must come in for the boroughs, 
that part of the System which works 
so well. 

Is, then, And-Judeeus, or thase who 
think with him, inclined to fix (hi 
curse, if any there be, on the right 
■place ? Not op the people of England, 
but on that system which gives as its 
representatives any persons, no matter 
how alien from it in feeling, interest, 
hope, or faith, provided that it suits 
their purposes to pay a certain sum 
for seats in St. Stephen’s. The great 
blockheads who compose the Kbeml 

a , and who write the liberal papers, 
ed mojt excessively, and Aieered 
most ou^'^eod'sly, at Sir Robert InglU 
for saying that Jew emancipation was^ 
a forerunner of parliamentary refbnn. 
To our mind nothing can be more 
l{^ical than bis reasoning. The return 
of {>ersons, whom nothing but money 
ccmld return,—who are, whether in 
law or not, yet certainly in heart and 
thought, aliens,—persons who have no 
symj^thy in our politics, no recollec¬ 
tions in our history, no motive for pre¬ 
ferring England to Bohemia, nothing 
to ^^connect or amalgamate themselves 
with us, except the mere accident of 
dwelling as strangers within our gates, 
—would be of itself one of the strongest 
arguments for overthrowing vi-hat was 
always unfair, and would then be gla¬ 
ringly un-FingUsh. 

Mr. Goldsmid concludes his pam¬ 
phlet with the following peroration:— 

' (• 

“ Wbitlier sliall the Jew look for con* 
solation? Among one thousand of his 
countrymen he tljnt he alone is 

marked wiUi the badge of dishonour; 
that all others ure fre^ to follow those 
paths of creditable ambition, which 
against him alone are closed,—I trust 1 
nted not fifty for ever. These, Christian^, 
are the circumstances which the Jew be- 
lioves^o be as uiK^less to you as they are 
fertile in evil for bin^. These, therefore, 
are the circumstanced which he implores 
you to alter. Surely you will not, you 
cannot, rejeu%his entreaty.” 

In an.swer, then, to this entreaty, 
Jews, *we appeal to you. What is 
your creed / What is your hope ? 
What is your religion ? You are now 
outcasts and wanderers, because you* 
have rejected lliffl whom we belieVe 
to be the true Messiah, who wa.s 
spoken of by the prophets. You say 
that your dispersion is a punishment 
for your sins,, and that you will be 
gathered to^:etlu*r again, one Ibid under 
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one shi^pherd»by. the Itf essbh for whom 
you ,l(kifc^ J'TartiNm yra aire^ to be 


scattmS 



‘ jfebfaje.'^Sow 


ti^eptre —^ inoaculate - 
the heathen—^before" 
We shairoot tie 

S " fooleries'* of your 

bM^hvi^the trash of the Talmud; 

the book which b<rth Jew 
Cimstian reverence in the highest 
-T^&ere is the book that foubids you, 

. as you interpret it, to take any office, 
to hold any power among the Gojim— 
to beware of Mr. Grant and hjs motion, 
as Snares unto yourfeet^'an'ckt^ oast off 
Mr. Goldsmid and his brethrftvi, as no 
better than the uncircumcised, from 
whom they differ only in the cere¬ 
mony. 

For those who have no religion, the 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, the 
patrons of the lonoth of White-hart- 


yard, the latitudinarianjt ffw contractor, 
^ barber, the pickpocket^ ffie fancy- 
men, the cross-nghta^ in the ring, the 
hack pamphleteer,-the the 

tmlow-rfimed attm^y, Ftpsemary- 

laae fence, the l^t J^ndia (^ompany 
•crimp, the sing^nt theatre, tt^ 

Ambuhaiannn coHegfe, pharameOpolte, 
Mendici, bafetrones*^— 

for these, who, like Esau, would sell 
their hopes of the Messiah for a mess 
ofjfottage, and" Abjure the promiaea in 
wiflch they, pretend to believe for an J 
of a shilling—>who d^y ham and 
black-piidding, but Icnow or care no¬ 
thing for the weightier matters of the 
law—these, persons in all creeds and 
all parties contemptible—these, the 
and offscouriug Qf all so¬ 
ciety, might be benefited by Mir. Grant's 
bill;—but he Who thinks that his reli¬ 
gion is something more than old clothes 
should petition agaihSt it. 


MA contempouaine. 
From De heranger. 

Vous vous vantez d’avoir mon ^ge; 
Sachez qne TAmour n’en croit rien. 
.ladis les Parques ont, jc gage, 
Mele votre fil et le mien. 

An hasard alors ces matroncs 
Faisant deux lots de notre temps, 
J’cus les hivers ct les automncv, 
Vous les et los printemps. 


Translation. * 

You tell me you are old as I-jr 
liut Cupid givqp your tale the lie. 

Perhaps the Fates had, ere our birth. 

Together mixed your thread and mine; 
Tlien, as they launched us forth on earth, 
Shaj?ng in haste the tangled twine, 

(lave mo the winter's chilly string,— 

You the bright^threads of stpkmer and of spring. 
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< * 

^ * * ** 

VxjKEtBtTitX aad'Bronstoi^ have 4ili^ 
tis uptlxi^Couiws and a Pes^eit; of 
whiclj, to tibfTQW a ifom tbo, pre« 
&ce, the ^te$f at all events, will, give 
oreat satwactipa. They are Cruik- 
suiank's iTeSt znaimer. • 

We rejoice to see this eminent artist 
at last faitl;^ emerged from the slough 
of politics, an which k was his origmal 
&te to be plunged. His illustrations 
of Mr. Hone’s pamphlets, which floated 
lumber, for nothing was more dull 
and leaden than t^e dead bodies of 
the prose or verse to which they were 
tied, cbuld not &il tp be received with 
dislike or disgust by a class which 
ackno’fvledged his merits,!, and would 
gladly have, patronised his labours. 
Mere political caricaturing is easily 
pardoned; bui in the case of the pub¬ 
lications to which we refer, it was un¬ 
doubtedly carried beyond all pardon¬ 
able limits. It is the worst taste 
possible to libel or caricature the king 
personally; for this plain-reason, that 
he cannot defend himself. He can 
neither demand satisfaction in the or¬ 
dinary manner of insulted gentlemen, 
nor cudgel his antc^onist, nor bring him 
into court. It has been often observed 
of Peter Pindar, that if he had selected 
any other butt for his satirical muse 
than George the Third, he would have 
expiated tlie offence either by a broken 
head or a sojourn in a jail. This 
single circumstance was sufficient to 
render Cruikshank odious even among 
the lovers of fair play. And still more 
the question in which he and Mrtllonc 
made themselves so notorious, was one 
which every body, except the mere 
rabble and those who earned their 
wages by corrupting and inflaming 
them, felt to be of a nature in which 
the interference of uncalled-for persons 
was not delicate or honourable. Ri¬ 
diculing and caricaturing a husband, 
no matter what his rank may be, for 
endeavouring to get rid of a^wfe 
whose guilt was notorious, and whose 
conduct was disgraceful, were tasks 
that ought to be left to the herd who 
prostitute their pens and pencils for 
hire, and not to have formed the 
occupation of a man of genius. It 


si r jy'.-i JJ'A> ■ '■ 

waaV for 

Hone; bufr ’at 
Cruikshank. ‘ »• 

. •He has DOW, 

saHe^ stains, and is i!<our.,« 

language we were about sav—with 
productions of«Hogarthkm numour. 
In, this path we are happy to know 
that the honour he is sure of obtain¬ 
ing will not be bftrren. Wnder the 
patronage of his former friends, his 
labours, which redeemed thhir dulness 
and money into .their purseS, were 
almdn unpaid. We have heard it said 
that the munificent remuneration he 
received from Hone amounted to eigh¬ 
teen pounds. Such is too often the 
fate of genius when, with its charac¬ 
teristic improvidence, it suffers trading 
avarice to prey it: the conduct 

of Thomson to Bums is a case in 
point; and it would not be difficult to 
name some scores of others. 

We are, however, keeping the Three 
Courses and the Dessert waiting all 
this time. The first course, if it be 
intended to represent soup, certainly 
wants salt and pepper; if it be put 
for fish, we must say that it is flat. 
From this culinary critique we must, 
however, except Caddy Cuddle, which 
might be served up with signal renown 
at the best-regulated tables. The se¬ 
cond course is no more than an Irish 
stew, which, as the gentlemen of the 
neighbouring island would say, is not 
the potato. In the third course, the 
Little Black Porter is really game—a 
tiling of the first flavour; and the 
dessert, though the fruit is not always 
of the freshest, is well enough. 

We wish to make an extract, but we 
scartely know how. None of the short 
stories are sufficiently piquant, and the 
long ones are so well knitted together, 
that we can scarcely detach any part 
without injbry. Injustice to our host, 
we must say, that he shines in the 
constvuction of the story and the in- 
vAition of incident; both of which 
things, we can assure him, on the au¬ 
thority of Aristotle, are the rarest of 
gifts. We shall try, however, to give a 
sketch of the Little Black Porter. 

Dr. Plympton, a worthy dhine of 
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tlie diurch of England, was in the 
habit of taking into his house two or 
diree West Indian young gentlemen, 
whoaa education was committed to his 
superintendence. The doctor, who was 
a widows, one daughter of six¬ 
teen, who was very much of a 

^ coquette, and reiy much admired by 
thrw young gentlemen, of the names 
ofpharles Peny, Godfrey Fairfax, and 
George Wharton. Of tliese, Perry was 
at first the favourite with tlie lady, but 
by,po means so with her father* lie was 
kept under Dr. Plyrapton's cai*e until the 
age of twenty, when his father having 
died, he left the parsonage, an<hl2^came 
a determined foxhunter,—still d^^ter- 
mined, however, to marry Isabel, whom 
he swore he would have, by hook or by 
crook, before Candlemas Day. This 
vow came to the doctor’s ears, who, 
according to the usxial custom of pa¬ 
rents in novels, resolved upon watching 
his daughter, as if she was one of the 
apples of the llesperides, and he the 
dragon. The consequence, however, 
was not such as he had expected; for 
the young lady fell in love with God¬ 
frey Fairfax, out of sheer want of any 
body better to flirt with, for as yet 
George Wharton did not bask in^ber 
favour. 

The lovers well knew that there was 
no chance of the consent of the doctor 
being obtained; for he would have 
looked upon the marriage of his 
daughter to an immensely rich pupil 
as a breach of faith with his employers; 
and Godfrey, on his departure for De- 
merara, felt himself obliged to persuade 
the young lady to elope with him. The 
author here follows the example of a 
greater wit; and, ** like Hook, conceals 
his hero in a cask,” or rather his heroine 
in a trunk; for Isabel consents, as the 
only way of getting off unmolested, to 
be packed up in a huge travelling 
chest, and thus conveyed to Bristol, 
which was not more than an hour’s 
journey from her father’s house. 

*' Godfrey passed the remainder of the 
day in conce^ng his clothes and books, 
boring air-holes in the chest, and linihg 
it with the softest materials he could 
roenre* On the morning appointed for 
is departure, Isabel stole unperceived 
up to the store-room, where Godfrey 
wto anxiously waiting to receive her, 
and stepped blithely into the trunk. 
Within an hour after, it was half a mile 
on the road towards Bristol, in the fly- 
waggon, whicb Godfrey bad previously 


ordered to call at the parsonage for his 
heavy baggage, a short time l^re his 
own intended departure. At length the 
chaise, in which he Was to leave the 
village for ever, drew up to the garden 
ate. Godfrey took a hurried leave of 
is old master and fellow-student, leaped 
into the vehicle, and told the post-boy 
not to spore his spurs if he expected to 
be well paid. ^ 

In less than an hour, the young 
gentleman alighted at the waggon-office. 
Assuming as cool and unconcerned an 
air as be possibly could, be observed, in 
a careless tone; to a clerk in the office, 
* I am looking for a flunk of mine, but I 
do not see it: I suppose we must have 
passed your waggon on the road.’ 

** * All our waggons are in, sir,’ re¬ 
plied the clerk : * we donH expect an¬ 
other arrival till to-morrow morning.’ 

“ ‘ Oh I very good: then my chest 
must bo here. I hope you have taken 
particular precautions in unloading it: 1 
wrote ‘ with care—-this jiide upwards,' 
on it, in very large letters.* 

‘ AVho was it addressed to, sirV 

“ ' WW, to mo, certainly;—Godfrey 
Fairfax, Esquire, Demerara..^’ 

* I'o be left at the office till called 

forF 

“ ‘ Exactly;—where is it 1 I’ve not 
much time to lose.!. 

“ ' Why, sir, it has been gone away 
from here—’ 

" ' Gone away !’ 

“ * Yes, sir; about—let me see,’ con¬ 
tinued the clerk, lazily turning to look 
at the office clock; ‘why, about, as near 
as may he, nine or ten,—ay, say ten,— 
about ten minutes ago, sir.^ 

“ ‘ Ten minutes ago, sir! What do 
you mean?—Are you mad? Ill play 
the devil with you! Where’s my 
chest?' 

** * *x told you before, it was gone, 
sir.’ 

" ‘ Gone, sir! How could it go, sir ? 
Did’nt / direct it to be left here till 
called for ?* 

<• < Very well, sir ; and so it was left 
here till called for: it stood in the office 
for five minutes or more, and then—* 

“ ' And then—what then ?’ 

« < Why, then, a little black porter 
called for it, and took it away with him 
on a truck.’ 

** * Who was he?—Where has he taken 
it?—Ill he the ruin of you. The con¬ 
tents of that crunk are invaluable.’ 

‘ I suppose you did’nt insure it: 
we don’t answer for any thing above the 
value of five pounds unless it’s insured : 
vide the notice on our tickets.’ 

** ‘ Don't talk to me of your tickets, 
but answer me, scouudrel!’ 

** * Scoundrel !* 
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** * Where has the villaiQ conveyed itV 

* Can’t say.’ 

" ' Who was he V 

“ ‘ Don’t know.’ 

** * Distraction! How could you be 
such a fool as to let him have it V 

'* * Whj?" notl—How wBB I to know ? 
You’d thmk it odd if you was to send a 
porter for your chest—’ 

" * Certainly ; but—#’ 

“ ‘ Very well, then: how could I tell 
but what the little black fellow was sent 
by youl — He asked for it quite cor¬ 
rectly, according to the address; and 
that’s what we go by, of qpurse, in these 
oases. And even now, how ran I tell 
but what he was sent by the right 
owner, and that you’re come under false 
pretences.’ 

“ * What, rascal !* ” 

All this scolding is of no avail; but 
the clerk at last suggests that Tkey Pope 
might give some clue to the fate of the 
chest. 

* And where is Ikey, as you call 
him V eagerly inquired Godfrey. 

“ ‘ He’s asleep again, 1 suppose, 
among the luggage. Ikey! You see, 
he’s got to sit up for the^ waggons at 
night, and never has his regular rest. 
He’s like a dog — Ikey!—Uke a dog 
that turns round three times, and so 
makes his bed any where. Ikey!’ 

** A short, muscular, dirty-looking 
fellow now raised his head from among 
the packages which lay in the yard, and, 
without opening his eyes, signified that 
he was awake, by growling forth ‘ Well, 
what nowl’ 

“ * Ikey,’ said the clerk,' did’ntyou 
help a poHer to load a truck with a large 
chest, some little time agoV 

‘‘ ‘ Yes,’ 

“ ‘ Should you know him again?* 

“ * No!* replied Ikey, and hii head 
disappeared behind a large package as 
he spoke.” 

He contrives, however, aftef urging 
every body else in vain, to interest this 
slumberous waggon-packer, who tracks 
the trunk to the Dog and Dolphin,— 
thence to the hands of a couple of 
Pill sharks, who had orders to take it 
on board the WilUam and Maty^ lying 
in King Road, bound for Demerara. 
The thing is clear: it was taken by 
mistake; and when the people who 
had it discovered their blunder, they 
had forwarded it according to its 
directions. Godfrey is off in a mo¬ 
ment to Lamplighters’ Hall, which, as 
we have the misfortune of knowing, is 
a most abominable place, and, witli- 
out delay, inquires for his chest, which 


has been safely stowed away, and oiden 
the reluctant seamen to it oia of 
the bold. 

** As soon as it was brought on deeh, 
Godfrey, with tears of joy glisteniBg i« 
his eyes, fell on his knees in front w it, 
and eagerly unfastened the cords. He 
trembled to find the bolt of the look 
already shot back, and, with the most * 
anxious solicitude, threw up the cover : 
instead of' the lovely face of Isabel, his 
^es fell on that of the Little Black 
I’hrter! Uttering a shriek of horror, he 
leaped upon his feet, and steod aghaSt 
and speechless for several moments, 
gazing on DevaU4. The crew crowded 
round *^16 qhest, and Caesar, who had 
beenmased by Godfrey’s exclamation, 
raised himself, and starra on the various 
objects by which he was surrounded, 
expressing the utter astonishment he 
felt at his novel situation, by such 
strange contortions of countenance and 
• incoherent expressions, that the sailors, 
who at the first glimpse they had of 
Cicsar in the box, were almost as much 
amazed as the Little Black Porter him¬ 
self, began to laugh most heartily. 
Godfrey, at length, recovered sufficient 
possession of his faculties to 'grasp De- 
vall6 by the throat, and violently ex¬ 
claim, * Villain, explain! What have 
you done?’ 

That is precisely what I wish to 
know,’ replied Ciesar, as soon as he 
could disen^ge himself from young 
Fairfax. ' What have I done? — Why 
do 1 find myself here ?•—And where in 
tlie world am I ?’ 

“ ‘ In de Bristol Channel,* chuckled 
the black cook, who stood tuning a 
fiddle by the side of the chest. * Hint 
shipped in good order and condition, 
ahoum de good ship William and Mary.’ 

** * Consigned, I see,’ added a sailor, 

* to Godfrey Fairfax, Esquire, of Deme¬ 
rara,—whither w’e’re hound, direct, 

* with care, this side upwards.’ ’ 

Qruikshank has illustrated this dis¬ 
agreeable surprise by a most admirable 
engraving. Poor Godfrey is in despair, 
but it is impossible to put back, and 
he is oblig^ to mourn over his in¬ 
explicable disappointment during the 
voyage. 

^How got the Little Black Porter 
into the box? Why thus—Isabel’s 
confidential servapt-maid was in the 
of Charles Peny, and communi¬ 
cated to that youth the design of 
escaping in the chest. Perry, with the 
assistance of his man, Doncaster Dick, 
(a capital sketch) lias determined to 
intercept the prize. They took care, 
accorduigly, to be in Bristol, waiting 
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|pr the fly-w 2 ^ggon — Godft^ Fairfax, 
knew, could not leave the par¬ 
sonage before his trunks, for fear of 
exciting suspicion—and then, with the 
assistance of the little Black Porter, 
they conveyed the ** precious casket” 
to renv’s lodjnngs; and there, instead 
of the lovely Isabel, the gallant's eyes 
' were horrified by the sight of his own 
favourite Newfoundland dog, evidently 
shot that morning. His rage knew no 
bounds, and one of its first effects was 
to lay poor Cassar low by flinging the 
dog at him. Caesar, who is a most 
especial ojator, is by no means pleased 
with ^is canine salute. ^ , ■ 

He intimated, in a tone trei^lous 
with agitation, but in rather choice 
terms, that he should he quite delighted 
to know by what law or custom any 
person was authorised to hurl the corpse 
of a huge mastiff at the head of a citizen ^ 
of the world; and why the alarming * 
position of an inoffensive fatlier of seven 
children, struggling to escape from an 
animal, which might, for aught he knew, 
be alive and rabid, should exhilarate 
any gentleman, whose parents or guar¬ 
dians were not cannibals; or any groom, 
except a Centaur. ‘ If we arc to be 
treat^ in tliis way,’ pursued he, * where 
is the use of tying our hair ? — We^pnay 
as well go about like logs in a stream, 
if gentlemen know nothing of hydro- 
hobia, or the philosophy of the human 
eart. Even the brute creation teaches 
us many of our social duties: the cat 
washes her face, and even the duck 
smoothes her feathers, in order that she 
may be known on the pond for what she 
is: but if man is to embellish his ex¬ 
terior,— if we are to display the cha¬ 
racter of our minds hy outward appear¬ 
ances, and y0 be thrown at, for sport, 
like cocks on a Shrove Tuesday, — why, 
to speak plainly, tlio Ganges ns 
well be turned into a tea-pot, and the 
Arabian deserts be covered with Witney 
blankets.' 

‘ The short and the long of it is,’ 
said Dick, *he means, sir, that we ought 
to know, lookye, as how a mem who ties 
his cravat in a small rosette, and shews 
a bit of frill, don’t give or take horse¬ 
play. Tliat’s my translation of his rig¬ 
marole, and I'll lay a crown it’s a true 
one.' 

“ ' I suspect it is,' said Perry, ‘ and 
I’m sorry, portor, that—' • 

" * Not a word more/ interrupted 
Cnssar, again suffering his features to 
relax from tlieir state ‘of grave restraint 
into his habitual smile: * not a word 
more, 1 insist: to evince a disposition 
to make an ample apology, is (]uite sa- 
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tisfactory from one genUonmn to a— 
to a—■* 

“ ' To another, you would say,' said 
Charles. 

** * You honour me vastly hy this 
condescension, sir; and if ever I com¬ 
pose another cotillon, or Mrs. Devall^ 
presents me with an eighth pledge of 
our affection, your name shall certainly 
be made use ou ^Gratitude is implanted 
even in stocks and stones; and the 
acorn that is only half munched by 
swine, grows into an oak, and, centuries 
after, becomes a ship, in which our 
celebrated breed of pigs is carried to 
the four qaarfers of the world. Even 
my namesake Caesar, the Roman, and 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian—’ ” 

In spite of these flne words^ master 
and man suspect Cx'sar of being in 
some way implicated in this trick, and 
determine to pump him by making 
him drunk. Drunk they accordingly 
make him—getting th^jmselvesi in no 
small degree tipsy during the ope¬ 
ration; but as there was nothing to 
be pumped out of him, tlie pumping 
process was naturally unsuccessful. 
Enraged at this, when they found him 
quite insensible, tliey plunged him 
into the chest whence Fairfax un¬ 
cased liim. « 

But how did the dog come there? 
By the ingenuity of the third lover. 
After the lady was deposited in the 
chest, and had received the tender 
whispers of Godfrey Fairfax, her cou¬ 
rage coded considerably; she thought 
of Juliet in the tomb of the Capulcts, 
the bloody Tybalt, &e. and tears 
began to flow.” Just in this con¬ 
juncture, who should appear but 
Georgfe Wharton, who was naturally 
enough astonished at hearing sounds of 
lamentation from such a quarter, 
e 

*< * What trick is tliis V exclaimetl 
George. ‘ Who is it?* 

“ ‘ Oh ! dear Mr. Wharton ! pray let 
me out,’ cried Isabel. 

'* * Good Heavens! Isabel! — I’ll fly 
for assistance.' 

“ ‘ No; not for worlds! I could not 
wait for it. Cut tlie cords and break 
open the chest this moment, or 1 shall 
die.’ 

** Witli the aid of a pocket-knife and 
the poker, George soon emancipated 
Isabel from her place of confinement. 
Pale and sobbing, she sank into his 
arms, and vowed eternal gratitude ‘to 
her kind deliverer, whom, she said, 
notwithstanding apjHmrances, she loved 
better than any other being in existence. 
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*' * If so/ said George, very naturally, 

‘ why do 1 find you in Godfrey's chestl* 
“ Don't I confess that appearances 
are against mel' exclaimed Isabel, pet¬ 
tishly; ‘ what more would you haveV 
** * 1 am not unreasonable, Isabel: 
but I shall certainly talk to Mr. Fairfax 
on this subject before he leaves the 
house;—on that I am resolved/ 

** * No doubt you a»e; or to do any 
thing else that you think will vex me/ 

4 Nay, Isabel, you are too severe/ 

** * Indeed,' said Isabel, ‘ I am quite 
the contrary: it is nothing but the 
excess of my foolish gopd-nature that 
has led me into this disagreeable si¬ 
tuation. My frolic has cost me dear 
enough. That horrid Godfrey!’ 

* His conduct is atrocious; and I 
shall immediate^ly mention it to the 
doctor/ 

“ ‘ My father would rate him soundly 
for it, 1 know ; and he richly deserves 
a very long lecture: but ‘ forget and 
forgive,' Geor^j, lias always been your 
motto, and I think 1 shall make it mine. 
Godfrey has been our companion for 
years; and it would be useless to make 
mischief for a trifle, at the moment of 
his leaving us; ’twere better, by far, to 
part friends. Besides, affer all, poor 
fellow, one can scarcely blame him,' 
added Isabel, with a smile, ns her eye 
caught the roflectioii of her beautiful 
features in an old looking-glass; * even 
you, George, wdio are such an icy- 
hoiirted creature, say you would go 
tlirough fire and ivater to possess me; 
and no wonder that such a high-spirited 
fellow" as Godfrey—' 

** ‘ I feel ratlier inclined. Miss Plymp- 
ton,' interrupted George, * to shew that 
my spirit is quite as high as his.* 

“ ‘ Then ho noble, George, and don’t 
notice what has happened. It's en¬ 
tirely your own fault: you kntlw hia 
ardour,—his magical mode of persuading 
one almost out of one's sober senses, and 
yet you never can contrive to hP the 
way.' 

“ ' My feelings, Isabel, are too de¬ 
licate to—' 

“ ‘ Well, then, you must put up with 
the consequences. 1 am sure that some 
people, even if one don’t like them 
much, influence one to be more com¬ 
plaisant to them than to others whom 
one really loves; because others will 
not condescend to be attentive. But, 
come,—so grave : I am 
sure 1 was nearly frightened out of my 
wits just now, and 1 don’t look half so 
sorrowful as you; although, 1 protest, I 
haven’t recovered yet. What are you 
thinking of V 

“/I am thinking, Isabel,' replied 
George, * that, after all, I had better 


speak to Godfrey; for, Ifl do xuot,WhM 
he disoovers what has happened, he wiH 
certainly accuse me ot the singular 
crime of stealing his sweetheart emt of 
his box.' ^ 

* Well, that's true enough: but we 
must contrive to avoid an 6claircisBe« 
meat. As the trunk is not perceptibly 
damaged, suppose you fasten it up again 
with the cords; and, by way of a joke, 
to make it of a proper weight, put in 
young Squire Ferry^s dog as my sub¬ 
stitute. Godfrey vowed to kill him, 
you know, before be left us; and he did 
so, not above an hour ago, while the 
horrid creature was in the of wor¬ 
rying poor little Beaufidel. Godfrey 
said kolshould leave him, as a legacy, in 
the Imck-yard, for you to bury and bear 
tlie blame.' 

** ‘ T must confess/ said Wharton, * it 
would be a pleasant retaliation: 1 cer¬ 
tainly should enjoy it.’ 

“ ‘ Then fly at once down the back 
stairs for the creature: nobody will see 
you;—go.' 

“ * Will you remain here V 

" ' Fie, George! Do you think I 
could endure the sight of the shocking 
animal V 

“ ‘ Well, well-; but will you see God¬ 
frey again V 

“ * Certainly not: I shall keep out of 
the gray. It is arranged that ho shall 
sny 1 have the lieadach, and am gone 
to my room; so he'll insist upon waving 
my appearance at his departure. Do as 
1 tell you, my dear George, and we shall 
get rid of him dolightfuUy.* '* 

Those who want to hear how George 
Wharton was about to be married to 
Isabel — how the apparition of the 
Little Black Porter broke off the match 
in a most critical moment—and how 
he who was her lover at first became 
her husband at last— must go to the 
book. 

^ hint from our editor warns us 
that we must cut short. But even his 
absolute authority cannot compel us 
to desist without pouring forth a loud 
tribute of ^plause to the illustrations. 
Cruiksbank himself never surpassed 
them^. A most magnificent Sir John 
I^rleycom—we have a thousand times 
s^n the man—a hundred times spoken 
to him—a score of times drank with 
hifa; — Bat Boroo on a gate - post, 
escaping from a bull prancing in the 
meadow beneath, with truculent de¬ 
signs upon liis person, while, within 
the gate, two bull-dogs are baying in 
anticipation of tearing him to pieces if 
he ventures to descend that way; on 
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his right hand a deep stream, on 
his left a spiked waft, surmounted 
with the ominous intimation that man- 
traps and spring-guns are set inside;— 
Pierce Veogh c^ed by a huge condor, 
or other such gigantic feathered bailiff, 
while ail birds of long bill are pouring 
in ^on him; the King’s Bench and 
the rleet most metaphorically deleted 
in the distance; — the Flying Dutch- 
mah^ who much resembles our friend 
ShackeTl of the John Bull ;—the iieiy 
mnadiev killing nobody;—the fierce 
Munchausen galloping on his half horse; 
—the dea^ postilion driving on to Gret¬ 
na, pwfectly unconscious of having left 
the Dody of his carriage with its! ama¬ 
tory weight behind upturned on the 
road;—the stable-yard dentist extract¬ 
ing a tooth with a pitchfork, while, over 
the wall, grins tliat favourite face of 
Cruikshank, the very face of his plun¬ 
dering Cossack in the illustrations of 
Napoleon Buonaparte in the Fatnilt/ 
Lwrary ;—all these, and five hun¬ 
dred others, are so admirable that 
we could never tire in uttering their 
praises. Foolish and absurd is he who 


would compare the merits of this gal¬ 
lery with tliat now exhibiting in So¬ 
merset House: and it would be most 
unjust to Messrs. Vizetelly and Bran- 
ston, not to say that the execution and 
gettii^-up of the book, pointing, paper, 
engravings, &c. are of the very first 
water. ^ 

Mr. Clarke, the author, can do better 
things. We must tell him, however, 
that his puns are often very bad, 
and, what is worse, very unsuitably 
introduced—that he cannot write Irish 
stories like Crofton Croker, failingas he 
does particularly in'that almost peculiar 
style of story-telling, which blends the 
marvels of grotesque imagination with 
the common-place of grotesque vul¬ 
garity; (compare, for instance, the story 
of tlie talking oyster with the wonders 
in the Faity Begends^ and the dif¬ 
ference will be obvious); and in some 
of his English stories ^he has fallen 
into the error of Washington Irving, 
in over-doing English squires and 
English customs. 'Fliis, however, is 
more p^donable in an American than 
in an ^gliohman. 


1 THIKK.. OP THEE ! 

From the German Gothe. 

I THINK of thee, love! when the morning’s ray 
O’er ocean gleams; 

1 think of thee, love I when the moonbeams play 
On glassy streams. 

» 

I see thee, dearest! on the distant strath 
Wlien dust-clouds rise; 

In deepest night, when o’er the small bridge-path 
The wand’rer hies! 

1 hear thee, dearest! when the torrent strays 
With murm’ring fall; 

In silent groves for thee 1 go to gaze 
When hushed is all! 

r 

I am by thee, love t though thou’rt ne’er so far, 

^ To me thou’rt near; 

Now sinks the sun and smiles the rising star— 
O, wert thtra here f 
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KE^VNI{AM*S ILLUSTRATIONS OV THE EXODUS.* 


Mft. W. H. Newnham visited Mount 
Sinai in company with the late Mr. 
James Webster, whose travels through 
the Crimea, Turlaey, and Egypt, have 
also been laid before the public, and to 
which, in our present Ntimber, we have 
done justice. The work before us con¬ 
sists of six plates relating to, 1. Mount 
Horeb, 2. the Convent at Mount Sinsi4 
3. the Chapel over Elijeh’s -Cave, 4. 
the Summit of Mount Sinai, 5. the 
Rock in Rephidim, 6. Mount Sinai. 
To each of these is appended a page of 
explanatory matter; and the wnole is 
followed by a general appendix of some 
few pages, containing, amongst -other 
things, a concise and excellently written 
summary of Arabian history. Of this 
the following is a specimen: 

** Africa, the greater part of Asia, and 
some of the richest provinces in Europe, 
acknowledged its [tlio Mahometan reli¬ 
gion] sway; the banks of the Tagus, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and the shores 
of the Indian ocean, all fell under the 
dominion of the Crescent. The limits 
of this slight notice prevent a more ex¬ 
tended view of Arab history ; it may be 
sufficient to add, that though schisms 
and discord arose between them, though 
the dynasty of the Caliphs was over¬ 
thrown, and Egypt conquered by the 
Turks, who have made repeated expedi¬ 
tions into Arabia, still no power has ever 
succeeded in obtaining permanent pos¬ 
sessions in that country, much less have 
any invaders been able to expel the in¬ 
habitants. The descendants of * the 
Bondwoman’s Son’ still * dwell ^ong 
their brethren,’ in all the prophesied and 
primitive wildness of their race ; an in-^ 
stance of perpetual liberty, and a lasting 
confirmation of the truth of HolyAVrit, 

“ Before closing these brief remarks, 
it may not be uninteresting to notice the 
striking similarity which the manners of 
the present Arabs bear to those of their 
forefathers, as described in the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

There are many passages in the 
Bible which, if almost literally trans¬ 
ferred to the traveller’s journal, would 
seem to describe the passing events of 
the day; one of the moat striking is the ^ 
meeting of Rebekah and the servant of 
Abraham.—Gen. zziv. 10 to 20. 


** It will be necessary, for the better 
elucidation of the subject, to state the 
manner of travelling across the desert, 
and our recepUon by one of the wander¬ 
ing tribes. The traveller may trust him- 
seu, with .perfect security among the 
Arabs, provided proper arrangements be 
made previously to setting out with the 
chidfs or sheik$ of the tribes occupying 
the district through which he fs desirous 
to pass; but if this ^reoantion be neg¬ 
lected^ he runs' a great risl of being 
strippe^bf ewery thing he possessdtl, and 
left t9«perish in the sands. So far as our 
personal experience went, we had d^ery 
reason to be satisfied with the Bedouins 
who accompanied us; and though oui; 
baggage was constantly pxposed, and 
sometimes left in their cate for the greater 
part of day, not the moat trifling 
article was lost. 

“We loft Cairo wkh four Arabs and 
seven dromedaries, and, before we had 
been long in the desert, were joined by 
five others. Our first meal in the even¬ 
ing was taken with them, chiefly but of 
curiosity, and as a means of securing 
their good-will, which was better en¬ 
sured by eating together." Their repasts 
are simple and quickly prepared. As 
soon as the caravan halts, two or three 
collect withered herbage, Sometimes a 
little brushwood, or, for the want of a 
bettor substitute, they make use of dried 
earners dung for fuel j another, in the 
mean time, mixes up some flour and 
water iu a wooden bowl, which, made 
into a paste, is spread out, laid on Uie • 
coals, covered over, and soon baked. 
(1 Kings, xix. 6.) This unleavened 
hreai (fixod.xii. 34) is then palled intOk 
small pieces in the bowl, and some butter 
poured over; from this dish all the com¬ 
pany eat, helping themselvps with their 
hands (Matt. xxvi. 23); and it being 
flniffied, a small cup of coffee is handed 
round, which completes the meal. 

“ It must be confessed, that the en¬ 
tertainment offered no inducement for us 
to seek a repetition, particularly as the 
ablutions were performed with sand in¬ 
stead .of water, particles of which be- 
counng mixed with the food, by no means 
increased the luxmry of the repast. 

“ As soon as the Arabs had finished 
thrir supper and fed their Cattle, they 
geperally formed a circle round the fire 
before our tent, and passed the evening 


* Illustrations of the Exodus, consisting of the following Views, &c. From 
Drawings taken on the spot, during a Journey in Arabia Petrtea in the year 1928. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 
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in amoking, or reciting stories, till they 
fell ssloep on the sand. 

** Their hospitality is more the effect 
of immemorial custom than of liberal 
feeliifg. Of this 'we had repeated iO' 
stances : one occurred on our arrirul at 
Suez, at which pltfce they concealed part 
of a sheep we had given them, and pre¬ 
ferred dining on bread to eating mefet, 
where they would have been obliged to 
share it wilh others. Their intention 
was to keep it until the evening, when 
we should be fjirther in the desert., and 
less liabl^ to visitors. However, they 
were disappointed, for some wandering 
Arabs, disrAvering the fire, came to the 
tent; j!UStomary hospitality obliged our 
people to offer the strangtTS a* j> 9 ^rt of 
their biro, nnd, to the inoxpW^asible 
chaifl’in of the former, t}>c guests do- 
vourod the larger portion. 

“ tn ^our road to Mount Rinai, we 
drunk of the * bitter W'aters of ATarah' 
(Exofl, XV. 23), which spot is now known 
as Wady Gharandal; thoiigh a mountain 
near it still retains the original name,— 
'rhose waters are extremely hitter to this 
day. 

‘‘Two days* journey farther oa is a 
part Cij-lled Djehel Mokattab (‘ the writ¬ 
ten mountain’), covered with inscriptions 
in unknown characters, and rude draw¬ 
ings of camels and other Jiniinals ; there 
is a tradition nfnong the Arabs, that it is 
the writing of the Isnuslites during their 
forty years Kojourning* in the wilderness. 
Many have been copi<id by other trsi- 
vellers, os well as ourselves, but no one 
has been able to decipher them. 

“ The day before w(5 arrived at Mount 
Sinai, having heard that one of our com¬ 
pany belonged to a tribe which was <»n- 
camiied williin four miles of us, we re¬ 
solved to deviate from our course and 
pass the night with them. It was just 
sunset as we entered a largo sandy plain, 
slightly scattered over with patches of 
coarse, withered grass; about eighteen 
or twenty small tents stood toward tho 
eastern part, a few camels and drjjmo- 
daries were scattered round the encam])- 
mont, and three or four small flocks of 
sheep and goats were tboii crossing on 
tlieir way to tho tents from the rocky 
eminences, w'here the x\om«i and child¬ 
ren had tended them during the day 
(Gen. xxix. 6). On our arrival, the 
women raised a long screaming howk as 
a welcome, which, to be properly appre¬ 
ciated, must be heard ; such as bad veils 
covered their faces (Gen. xxiv. 65),ihe 
others retired to their ♦ents (Gen. xxiv. 
67; xxxi. 33); these tents have three 
divisions, the outer of which is open 
(Gen. xviii. 1), the next is for the men, 

« 


and tho other for tho women.* They are 
made of goats’ hair, which is manufac* 
tured by the women (Exod. xxvi. 7), 
who also grind the com (Luke, xvii, 35), 
which is brought from Egypt. 

** Having dismounted worn odr drome^ 
daries, we were saluted by the elders of 
the tribe with the customary greeting, 
salaam alikum (' pea# be unto you’) ; 
those who yi^re of the same tribe kissed 
each other (Matt. xxvi. 49; 1 Peter, 
V.14). 

“ Our tent was pitched among the 
rest, and though it was, perhaps, the 
first time that jturopeans had encamped 
among them, no rude curiosity w’as mani¬ 
fested. The children were sent to the 
flocks to select a lamb for our entertain¬ 
ment (2 Sam.xii.3). In the mean time 
we were j)reseiite(l w’ith a bowl of milk, 
while the wife of the Arab who received 
us was making the bmid (Gen, xix. 3 ; 
,\vin, 6, 7, and 8). Supper was shortly 
after brought to our tent; the eldest son 
of our host attending instead of llie ser¬ 
vant, bringing in water f6r our ablutions 
both before aucl after tho meal (Mark, 
vii. .3). 

“ It was rather singular, that the man 
who entertained us, and who was our 
conductor tlfrough tho wilderness, was 
called Moussa (Mostjs), We wero sur¬ 
rounded ])y ]>eople bearing the names of 
7 \hrahaia, fshinuel, Solomon, and other 
scriptural upj)ellatiOTiB, discoursing, too, 
in a language, tho uftiuity of wdiich to 
the Hebrew rendered it not the hjss in- 
lemsting. 

“ In sliort, every circumstance which 
occurred during the time wo wore with 
them '‘oiucided so strongly with the 
events d'^scrihed in Sacred History, that 
tho most casual observer could not have 
failed to remark how little variation has 
taken place in this people, who have 
thus I reserved their habits and customs 
unaltered ff.r upwards of three thousand 
years. 

“ Dieting our stay at the convent, one 
of the monks presented us with some 
manna, which Mis like dew in the night 
on the leaves of the tamarisk and o^er 
shrubs, that grow in the wadys or valleys 
of the desert. Tow’ards the morning it 
drops on the ground ; it is collected by 
tlie Anihs, and brolight to the convent 
for sale. In appearance it resembles flne 
honey thickened with flour, and has a 
similar flavour. Wo brought some away 
with us, and on shewing it to our Arabs, 
they confirmed the trui of the priests* 
statement. 

** Tho following is a translation of the 
charter granted by Mahomet to the 
monks of Mount Sinai.* 


See l^ococke's Description of the East. 
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** Tbem are various recounts as to tlie V. No one sba}] molest them when 


rause of tbo gift;—it is said, some, 
that ,one of the monks liad prophesied 
the future greatness of the prophet, when 
as yet he was a young man. TJther^ say, 
that, being in great distress, he wi^ re- 
lieved by some one belongit^ t6 tho 
convent. The most proltuhle reason, Iipw^- 
ever, is that given,^ Vococko, namely, 
that Sergius, who ^sisted JVJahorajpt in 
composing the Kor&n, dn<^e one of 
the monks ; if this bO .true, the protec¬ 
tion granted Jr easily accounted lor. 

** Tho original document was, some 
time since, sent to Constantinople, by ^ 
order of the Sultan- ^elini^ the monks 
being only allowed to retain a coj»y. 

** The Palent of Mahomet, which he.gra7t1e4l 
to the Monks of Mount Sinai, and to 
Christians in general, 

“ As Cod is great, and govenioth, 
from xvliom all the prophets aro come, 
for there remuin(‘f]i no record of injustice 
against Ood ; tlireugfi tho gifts that arc 
giv(»n to men, JVIahomet, the son of 
Ahdallali, the a])ostle of Ciod, and care¬ 
ful guarciian of llie whole world, has 
written the jjresent instrument to all that 
are his national people, and of his own 
religion, as a secure and pt^itivc pio- 
inise to be accomplished to the Christian 
nation, and relations of tho Nazarene, 
whosoever they may be, whether they 
be the noble or tlio vulgar, the honour¬ 
able or otherwise, saying thus : — 

T. Whosoever of my nation shall 
presume to break my promise, and oath, 
which is contained in this present agree¬ 
ment, destroys tho promise of God, acts 
contrary to tlie oath, and will be a re- 
eister of the faith (which God forbid), 
for he becometh wortliy of the curse, 
whether he he the king himself, or a 
poor mfl£, or what person soever he may 
be. . 

" II. That whenever any one of the 
monks in his travels shall hai)pen to 
settle upon any mountain, hill, village, 
or other habitable place,—-on the s^>a, or 
in deserts, or in any convent, church, or 
house of prayer, T shall bo in the midst 
of them, as the preserver and protector 
of them, their goods, and effects, with 
my sole aid and protection, jointly with 
all my national people; because they 
are a port of my own people, and an )io- 
nour to me. 

“ III. Moreover, 1 command all offi¬ 
cers not to require any poll-tax of them, 
or any other tribute, because they shall 
not be forced, or compelled to any thing 
of tills kind. 

** TV. None shall presume to change 
their judges or governors; but they shall 
remain in their office, without being de 
posed. 
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they are travelling on the road. 

“ Ant. Whatever churches they are 
possessed of, no one is to deprive them 
,of tijem. . , , 

** Vir. whosoever shall annul “any 
one of thesb my decrees, let him know 
positively that he annuls the ordinance 
of Odd. 

“ VTII.Moreover, neither their judges, 
governors, luonks, servants, disciples, nor 
any others depending on them, shall pay 
any poll-t^x, or he molested on that ac¬ 
count; because<4 i'ui their protector, 
whereso'fh'W they shell he, oithei*by land 
orsna.'enst or west, north qr south ; be¬ 
cause both-lhey, and all that Ifclong to 
them, ttro^''hcl’idod in this my promissory 
oath ai,|l patent. 

IX. And of those that lire quietly 
ami Holilarilv upon the mouatains, they 
shtiU exact* lieither pdll-tax nor tithes 
front their incomes, neither shall any 
iMussulman partake of what they have ; 
iijr they labour only to ,maintain them¬ 
selves. 

“ X. Whenever the crop of tho earth 
shuil he jdentiful in its due time, tlie in- 
habitniils shall he obliged, out of every 
bushel, to give them a certain xuejisure. 

“ Xl. Neither in time of war fehall 
they lake them out of their habitations, 
nor compel them to go to tho wars, nor 
even shall they require of them any poll- 
tax. 

(In these eloion chapters is to bo 
found whatever relates to tho 

' Monks ; as to the remaining seven 
chaptt‘rs, th«y direct what r^tea 
to every Christian.) 

** XII. Those (Christians who are in¬ 
habitants, and w'itli their riches and 
traffic aro able to pay the poll-tax, shall 
pay no more than twelve dnichms. 

XIll. Excepting this nothing more 
shall be required of them, according tq 
the express order of God, that says, dd 
not molest those tliat have u veneration 
for tliH books that nrt^ sent from God; 
but rather in a kind manner give of your 
good Idlings to them, and converse with 
them, and hinder every one from molest¬ 
ing them. 

“ XIV. If a Christian woman shall 
happen to mawy a Mussulman, the Mus¬ 
sulman shall not cross the inclination of 
his yviifi, to keep her from lier church 
and prayers, and the practice of her re¬ 
ligion. 

XV. That no person hinder them 
from repairing their churches, 

** XVI. Whosoever acts contrary to 
this my grant, or gives credit to any 
thing contrary to it, becoroes truly au 
apostate from God and his divine apostlo, 
because this protecdon 1 have granted 
to them according to this promise. 
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‘'XVII. No one shall bear arms 
against tliem, but, on tlie contrary, the 
Muasulmana shall wage war for them. 

“ XVlll. And by this I ordain, that 
noij^e of my nation shall presume to do, 
or act contrary to this my promise, until 
the end of the w'orld. 

Witriesaes. 

** Ali, tlie son of Abou Thnleb. 

“ Homau, the Hon of IFuttavi. 
ZiPHiii, the son of Ai)UOm. 

'* Saitt, the son of Maatt. 

“ Thavit, the son of Nefis. 

" MuA'iJir.M, t!ie son of Kasvi. 

“ AMi’HAriiiN, tlie son of Hassun, 

“ Ay-un, the son of Jassin. 

“ A^ioMSAKisa, the son of Ambi 
Kaphi. * *». 

“ Ot'iman, the son of Gafm^ 
Ame'ji;lack, the son of Messutt. 

" Phazah, the son of Abbas. 

“ Tat-as, the son of Ainptouluk, 

" Saat, tlie son of Ahhatt. 

“ Kasmeu, the son of Abid. 
AMUTULtACH, tlie son of Omar. 

“ This present waa written by the 
leader, the successor of Ali, the son of 
Abou Thaleb; the Prophet marking it 
with his hand ut the Mosque of the Pro- 
jihot '(in whom be pence), in tlie second 
yeoT of the IJegini, the third day of tJie 
rnontli Machorein.” 

Tlie late enlhiisiastic Mr. James 
Webster’s reasbn for visiting Mount 
Sinai (although labouring under en¬ 
feebled health, and at an inclement 
season), was, that as those laws which 
HTe.i4be foundation of all law among 
civilised nations originated from that 
mountain, so it became him, who was 
by profession an interpreter of law, to 
visit the holy mountain. Viewed thus 
abstractedly, the mountain of Sinai has, 
doubtlessly, a great interest in the eyes 
of philanthropists; but considered as 
the place which Jf.hovah hallowed by 
his almighty presence, with the awful 
accompaniments with which that ad¬ 
vent was ushered before thecycs'ofthe 
children of Israel, and every Christian 
takes concernment in the scene, and 
becomes a participator in^e glories of 
that ever-memorable day. 

The following are Mr. Newnhain’s 
observations given with his plate de¬ 
scriptive of the Summit of Mount Sinai, 
which follow verses 15,10,17, of chap. 
24, and 21, 22, ofthe thirty-thii*d cjiap- 
ter of Exodus. 

** 1.5. And Moses went up irito^the 
mount, and a cloud covered Uie mount. 

“ 16. And the glory of the 1/ord ubode 
upon MountSiimi, and the cloud covered 
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it six days: and the seventh day he 
culled unto Mosos out of the midst of die 
cloud. 

“ 17, And the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top 
of the mount, in the eyes of the children 
of Israel.”—Exod. chap, xxiv. 

“ 21. And the Lord said, I^ehold, 
there is a place by|j|ae, and thou shalt 
stand upon a rock : 

" 22. Arid it shall come to pass, while 
my glo^ passeth by, that I vPill put thee 
in a clift of the rock, and will cover thee 
with my Land while 1 pass by.”—Exod. 
"chap, xxxiii. 

“ In quitting the plain, represented in 
the last plate, the route becomes still 
more precipitous and difficult, over a 
smooth rounding part of tlie mountain, 
for about one^third of the remainder of 
ascent. Hero we w'ere shew'ii a bole in 
the rock, wliich the Arabs say was made . 
by the foot of Mahomet’s camel: near it 
is the spot where Mosc.s stood when the 
Amalekites were discomfited by Joshua. 
From this, the road, bearing a little to 
the right, leads to the summit of the 
mountain, which we reached in about 
four hours after leaving tJie convent. 

“ Having many oilier places to visit, 
we remained here but a short time, in¬ 
tending to return on the following after¬ 
noon, to pass the night in the chapel, 
witness the sun rise, and examine the 
spot more at leisure, which w'e accord¬ 
ingly did. The viewr from the top of 
Mount Sinai, at the first dawn of day, 
leaves a lasting impression on the tra¬ 
veller. Nothing can exceed the wild, 
scorched, and barren appearance of the 
deseit, as seen from tliis eminence : the 
craggy peaks of the bare mountains 
brighteniing into view, as they caught 
the rays of tlie rising sun; th#'yellow 
undulating outlines of the drifted sand, 
lost in the ravines, or intercepted by frag¬ 
ments of r8ck, which seemed to have been 
hurled from the mountain tops by some 
violei^t convulsion of nature,—presented 
a scene of most chaotic confusion, to 
which the varied and beautiful tints of 
the sunbeams gave an increased effect. 
To our left was Mount Horeb, behind us 
the vale of Ilephidim, and at our feet that 
part of the wilderness where the children 
of Israel achieved their first victory. 
I'ho summit of the mountain was the 
spot on which the glory of the Almighty 
was manifested to the children of Israel. 

“ A Christian chapel and a Maho¬ 
metan mosque now stand here: a former 
chapel w’as destroyed, but another, 
smaller, has since been erected boJiind 
one of tlie remaining w'hIIs ; between 
these walls the tables of tlie law were 
delivered; and under the largo stone. 
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against which the nearer one is built» is 
the cleft in l!he rock spoken of in the 
passage ahore quoted. There is an open¬ 
ing under the rock, large enough to allow 
a person to crawl in, and, on entering, 
ou see a resemblance to the back and 
ead of a human figure indented in 
the stone. The rock, as well as the 
whole of the mountain, is granite. The 
path, from the basP^ the summit, was 
made by order of the Express Helena, 
and some remains of it still exist; the 
stones are put together without cement, 
the construction being of that descrip¬ 
tion generally known as Cyclopean.** 

• 

Tl)is production of Mr. Newnham 
ought to find a place in every scholar’s 
library, and to be placed by the side of 
every man’s Bible. By its contem¬ 
plation the belief in those marvellotis 
things which Jehovah has manifested 
for the good of mankind, will become 
strengthened, and true religion will 
be advanced ; for the Crod of the 
Hebrews is the God of Christians ; 
and on the question, Whether Moses 
taught the existence of a merely na¬ 
tional God,’^ the following remarks by 
Professor Jahn, of Vienna, ar§ apposite 
and just. 

“ That the God of Moses was sorae- 
tliing more than the tutelary, or national, 
God of the Hebrews, is clear from so 
many passages of Scripture, it is won¬ 
derful any should have adopted a con¬ 
trary opinion. For he calls him hy the 
name Jehovah^ who created heaven and 
eartli, Gen. i.; Exod. xx. 8—12 ; xxxi. 
17 y l)eut. iv. 23 *, and who sent the de¬ 
luge, Geu.vi.T7. He is addressed by 
Abraham and Melchisedek as the Most 
High, th» Lord of heaven and earth, Gen. 


xiv. 18—20; xvii. 1; xviii. 16—25. He 
is acknowledged by Joseph to be the 
all-wise governor of the universe, Gen. 
zxxix. 9; xlr. 5, 8 ; 1. 20. He calls 
himself Jehovah, who is always the same, 
Exod. vi. 3,—who both predicted Ad 
performed those wonderful works in 
Egypt and Arabia, tvhich proved him to 
be omniscient and omnipotent, Deut. iv. 

32—36 ; X. 21 ; Exod. vi. 7 ; vii, 5 ; 

X. 1, 2 ; xvi. 12; xxix. 46,—who is the 
author of every living thing, Num. xvi. 
22; xxvii. 16,—who is invisible (for the 
description^ which represent him as ap¬ 
pearing ttt times in a bodily f^rm are 
symbolic), Exod. xxxiii. 18—23 ; Deut. 
iv. 12—20, .39,—who is the hord of 
heaven and, eartJi, and every fnin^ in 
them, and*the* friend of strangers, as 
well as ot the Hebrews, Deut. x. 14—18. ^ 
Besides him there is no other God, 
Deut. iv. 39 ^ vi. 4 ; xzxii. 39. Moses 
every w'hefe exhibits him us the omni¬ 
potent, tlie ruler of all men, who cannot 
be corrupted by gifts and sucrifices, but 
Wlio is kind and merciful'to the pciiitont. 

He teaches that he is the true God, who 
is worthy of being honoured by the He¬ 
brews ; not only because He alone is 
God, but because he had promised great 
mercies to the Patriarchs and their pos¬ 
terity, and had already bestowed them in 
part; because He led them out of Egypt, 
bad furnished them with laws, would 
soon introduce them into Canaan, and 
protect them through future ages; finally, 
because they had chosen God for their 
king. Tlie whole object of the Mosaic 
ritual was to preserve the worship of 
God, u.s the creator and governor ofall, 
till the time when the true religion 
should be made known to the rest of the 
w’orld, for which grand end it had been 
originally committed to Abraham and his 
posterity, Gen. xvii. 9—14; xviii. 19. 
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Though to tKe Pagan priesthood , 

A triumph this might seem, 

Few families there were who thus 
Could in their grief misdeem; 

For oft, in those distracted days. 

Parent and child went different *ways, 

The sister and the brother; 

Ard \^hbn, in spirit moved, the wife 
Chose OK3 religious course of life, 

The husband took the otlier. 

Tlierefore, in every household 
AVas seen the face of fear; 

Tliey who were safe themselves, exposed 
In those whom they held dear, 

Tlie lists are made, and in the urn 
Tlie names are placed to wait their turn 
For this far worse than slaugliier; 

And from that fatal um, the first 
Drawn for this dreadful deatli accurst 
Was of Pithyrian^s daughter. 

With Christian-like composure 
Marana heard her lot; 

And though her countenance at first 
Grew pale, she trembled not. 

Not for herself the Virgin grieved ; 

She knew in what she had believed, 

Knew that a crown of glory 
In heaven would recompense her worth, 

And her good name remain on earth 
The theme of sacred story. 

Her fears were for her father, 

How he should bear diis grief; 

Poor wretched heatlien, if he-still 
Remain’d in misbelief! 

Her looks amid the mult’tude, 

Who, struck with deep compassion, stood. 
Are seeking for Pitnyrian ; 

He cannot bear to meet her eye,— 

Where goest thou ? whither wouldsl thou fly, 
'Thou miserable Syrian ? 

Hath sudden hope inspired him. 

Or is it in despair, 

That through the throng he made his way 
And sped he knew not where ? 

For how cQuld he the sight sustain, 

When now the sacrificial train 
Inhumanly surround her! 

How bear to see her, when, with flowers 
From rosiers and from jasmine bowers, 

They like a victim crown’d her! 
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lie knew not why nor whither 
So fast he hurried thence, 

But felt like one possess’d by some 
Controlling influence. 

Nor turned he to Diana’s fane, 

Inly assured that prayers were vain 
If made for such protection: 
llis pagan faith he now forgot, 

And^e wild way he took was not 
Ilis own, but Heaven’s direction. 

lie who had never entered 
A Christian church till then, 

F^xcepf in idle mood profane 
To view the ways of men, ^ 

Now to a Christian church made sirdight, 
And hastened through its op^ gute, 

By his good angel guided; 

And thinking, lliough he knew not.why, 
That there some blessed power on high 
Had lielp for him j>rovided. 

• 

Wildly he looked about him 
On many a form divine, 

Whose image o’er its altar stood; 

And many a sculptured shrine, 

In which believers might belmld 
Relics iflore precious tlian the gold 
And jewels which encased them, 

With painful search from far and near 
Brought to be venerated liefe, 

Where piety had placed tliem. 

There stood the Virgin Mother 
Crown’d witji a starry wreatli; 

And there the awful Crucifix 
Appeared to bleed and breathe; 

Martyrs to whom their palm is given, 

And sainted maids, who now in heaven 
With glory are invested ; 

Glancing o’er these, bis rapid eye 
Toward one iAage that stood nigh 
Was efrawn, and there it rested. 

The countenance that fixed him 
Was of a sunburnt mien,* 

The face was like a prophets face 
Inspired, but yet serene; 

His arms, and legs, and feet, were bare, 
Tlie raiment was of camel’s hair, 

That, loosely hanging round him. 

Fell from the shoulders to tHe knee ; 

And round the loins, thod^h elsewhere free, 
A leathern girdle bound him. 

With his right arm uplifted 
The great precursor stood, 

Thus represented to the life 
In carved and painted wood. 

Below, the real arm was laid, 

Within a crystal shrine display’d 
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For public veneration; 

Not now of flesh and blood ;—but bone, 
Sinews, and shriveird skin alone, 

In ghastly preservation. 


Moved by a secret impulse 
Which ho could not withstand, 
Let me, Pithyrian cried, adore 
That blessed arm and hand I 
This day, this miserable day, 

My pagan faith I put away. 
Abjure it and abhor it; 

And in the saints I put my trust, 
And in the cross, and, if I must, ' 
Will di^ a marlyr for it. 


This is tlitf^rm whose succour 
Heaven brings me here to seek! 

Oh, iQt me press it to my lips, 

And so its aid bespeak ! 

A strong faith make me now presume 
That when to this unhappy doom 
A hellish power hutli brought lier, 

Tlie heavenly hand, whose mortal mould 
1 humbly worship, will unfold 

Its strength, and sav(j my daughter. 


The sacristan with wonder 
And pity heard his prayer, 

And placed the relic in his hand 
As he knelt humbly there. 

Right thankfully the kneeling man 
To that confiding sacristan 
Returned it, after kissing; 

And he within its crystal shrine 
Replaced the precious arm divine, 
Nor saw that aught was missing. 


[To he concluded in our nejti Number.] 
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No. IT. 

THE BARD OF HOPE. 

** High diddle diddle, 

• The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jump’d over the moon j 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 


And the dish n 

* • 

WiiAT a delicate thing is the bubble 
reputation!—the breath of the rank 
n)ultitude—particularly during a man’s 
lifetime—it is never very pure, scarcely 
c;*.n be said to be savoury per se, is always 
ready to be blown about “ by e^'e^y 
wind of doctrine,” and every chance 
current in the lottery of circumstances. 
Vet how we d^ court its ujicloan re¬ 
spirations ! and how many hours of 

quiet rest” does it not take from us, 
troubling our thoughts, even in the 
silent watches of the nighty! 

When we sit down to dip our pen 
into black ink, upon the subject of 
J\Ir. Thomas Campbell, we iri\olun- 
tarily find ourselves in danger of 
making the afl'air a funeral oration, or 
at least a solemn sermon, taking for 
our text, in reference to the subject 
thereof, the lamentations of the old 
gentleman of the land ofUz, who sat 
in sackcloth and among the ashes,— 
to wit, () ihSlt It were with him as 
it has been in years past, when his 
lamp burned bright,” and so forth ; 
but as wc are ourselves conscious of 
being in imminent danger^of falling 
asleep during anybody’s “ long speak¬ 
ing” in the sermonising style, we shall 
proceed, without any further Moral¬ 
ising, to open up the innermost intents 
of our subject. 

AVe do not mean to inflict upon our 
respected friends, the public, much of 
our critical tedioiisness regarding the 
merits of the poetry which Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has been pleased to bestow upon 
the world. Small allowance Ims he 
given us, indeed, of the fruits of that 
muse of which so much was expected 
after the publication of the Pleasures 
of Hope; and of what we have had, 
the public has long since formed its 
opinion. It seems to be decided at 
least, that what beauties belong to his 
poems are not of a very profound or 


away with the spoon. ^ 

Baby Rhymes for Grown-up Gentlemen, 

recondite «or^ so as to make tiem^ like 
Wordiyr^iTh’s, a subject of controver¬ 
sial discussion; nor do they seem to^ 
have been charged with any peculiar 
or specific faults beyond the ordinary 
ones of a due sprinkling of mediocrity 
and common-place. We can, there- 
ibre, pretend to have little to say of 
t/ian that is very new at this time of 
day; but as Mr. Campbell has beeu 
much before the public (iliat is, as 
much as he possibly could,) during a 
residence in the metro[)olis of about 
some forty years, and has,in various ways 
besides that of his poetical character, 
acted as a public man, we have sundry 
small matters to advert to which con¬ 
cern him ill this latter chai’actcr, which 
we shall do with all brevity of speech, 
and much considerate indulgence to 
himself. 

And in the first place, we cannot 
help lamenting, in our cliarity, that, 
for the sake of Mr. Campbeirs re¬ 
putation, he did not die immediately 
after tlie publication of his Oertriute 
of Wyo/ning and his National Odes. 
Ilad ho had such good fortune, we 
should have had the imaginations of 
the whole world in his favour, fancying 
what he wig/it have done, liad he lived, 
to eiihaiice to extravagance the value 
of what he had ^/trn done, which would 
have placed him in a niche tolerably 
htgli among the poets of our country. 
But, alas! flow different the sacred 
character of a dead poet to that of a 
living* struggling, elbowing, envying, 
an(f envied, public man—encounter¬ 
ing the tear and wear of public literai'y 
lifcj^ and turning his back i^on the 
Muses, and the wholesome though 
barren hills of Scotland, for tlie sake 
of the temporary friendship of lords 
and fine people, and a place in society 
which is hard, to win and harder to 
keep, and which really humbles,iti9tead 
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of elevating, the man whom Nature has 
made (what she has not made Thomas 
Camp^ll) a great poet. 

Required, then, by the circumstances 
ofllhe case, to say much more about 
general career and public character 
than about actual talent (for that, as 
far as it has shewn itself, is soon dis¬ 
posed of), we shall take up the thread 
of our lamentation from the time when 
he had just left the.quaint cloisters of 
the old college of Glasgow, and was 
beginning to feel within liim the stir¬ 
rings of something winch betokened 
the distinction which he was afterwards 
to attaih in his day, an^ which, to the 
warm imagination of youth,' jjrobably 
seemed to presage an amount of fame 
which, fiom the way at least in which 
he has managed his talents, he was 
never destined to merit. We revert 
with pleasure to the days when his 
young enthusiasm was remarkable even 
to his thoughtless college companions; 
and never admired him so highly since, 
as at the time when, having “ run away” 
from home with a youtliful friend, and 
started off as a talented scape-grace will 
do, in order to see the Highland hills, 
he first stood on the romantic nm of 
llie far-famed Loch I^mond, shivering, 
as his companion remai'ked, with all a 
poet’s thrilling emotion, as he contem¬ 
plated the glorious prospect of still 
waters and green islands spread out 
before him; while the mighty Ben 
Lomond, in the distance, seemed to 
lift up his gray head out of the clouds, 
and, in reverend condescension, to hail 
the youtli as one of his future sons of 
song, who was to catch a strain of the 
inspiration which the land of the 
mountain and the flood had so often 
conferred upon lier beloved bards, 
since tlie days of liim who slept in 
the narrow glen and among the wild 
solitudes of Morven ! 

It was in these glorious days that, 
with all a poet's euUiusiasm for seeing 
the world, and conscious of all a poet's 
poverty, he seriously proposed to his 
friend (the present vvoithy and eccentric 
minister o/ Brougiiton on the Tweed), 
that they should set off togetlief to 
travel tlie continent on foot, and to 
live some way or other, it was not very 
clear how; but if his fHend would only 
go, and play the part of Roderic Itazi- 
dom, he, Thomas C’amiibcll, was will¬ 
ing to play Stiup (the barber and ser¬ 
vant),-for die siike of ilia advantages of 
this foreign travel; and away tlie two 


would have gone, like young black-* 
guards, to live upon the world some 
way or other, for neither of them could 
even earn a meal of meat by giving 
the honest villagers on their way a 
tune on the flute, as poor Goldsmith 
had done when he tried the same ad¬ 
venture. But the honest minister that 
is now, having more Scotch prudence, 
and being less troubled with enthu¬ 
siasm, received the proposal with damp¬ 
ing coolness, and finally rejected it in 
toto; for he began characteristically to 
calculate^ and, find ing the starting ]mrse 
w'oufh be very light, he was not dis¬ 
posed to trust to Providence, or tlie 
peasantry of France and Switzerland, 
for the supplies that he foresaw would 
be necessary for so long a journey. 

Before we go further, we also de¬ 
light to dw'ell upon the time when, 
about the period of the publication of 
the Pleasures o f Hope, he used to be 
lunied out of his lodgings in Edin¬ 
burgh for ranting and raving in the 
middle of the night, and disturbing the 
whole family and neighbourhood by 
the spouting of poetry. This was a 
tnck, we are told, also of Pollok, the 
late author of tlie Course of Time —(a 
poem, by the way, which has been 
sadly overpraised); but we dare not 
make exposition of any more of these 
sort of things, for we shall incontinent 
have every ass in the country who is 
troubled with private poetiy set-to to 
rant and rave in the middle of the 
niglit, in places where there is no 
watch to call, to the great disturbance 
of tlie king’s peace, and the annoyance 
of sleepy stupidity all over the earth. 
We shall only tell a little story of 
James Hogg and his fiddle, which we 
had no occasion for until now, but 
which we must add, as we are upon 
the subject of these vagaries; for we 
are much given to conuoissourship in 
all manner of poetic madness. 

Jt was at the time when our admired 
fiiend James was a poor shepherd lad, 
and serving with one Mr. Scott at a 
place culled Singlee, that, never sus¬ 
pecting he had any poetry in his 
soul, and impressed with die fancy 
tliat he was destined to be a great 
fi<idler, he had, as before ^related, by 
dint of extraoi-dinaiy exertions and 
much belly-pinching, saved up the 
heavy sum of five shillings, with which 
he had purchased a real fiddle of that 
actual value. Being greatly at a loss 
for practice, however, which he never 
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durst attempt withia tke walls of the 
farm-house, or to any other audience 
but his own sheep on the hills, the 
secret of his musical powers could 
not be restiained any longer. One 
night, upon his hearing the delicate 
strains of a professional scraper, who, 
on the occasion of a dance being got 
up in the bam, had hagn called in to 
play “ Jenny dang the weaver,” and 
such other mellifluous Scotch music, to 
the farm lads and wenches, who “ lap 
and flang” thereunto,—the Shepherd 
was, as he relates, admitted to the 
honour of being “ af spectator” of this 
festivity, and was so charmed with the 
musical novelties of this Orpiieus, that, 
when tlie company broke up, and he 
w'as retired to his “ hay-loft,” where 
at this period he had the happiness to 
sleep,—although it vras in tlie middle of 
tlie night, he groped for his old violin, 
and began to practise the tunes wliieh 
he had just be^ admiring. The whole 
family were, of course, thrown into 
consternation on hearing, somewhere 
in the house, the same sti'ains tiiat 
they had been dancing to, all night, 
after the fiddler had been some time 
gone; and fearing that this was the 
work of a ghost or a brownie, they 
decided upon exploring the premises 
in a body; and their ears leading them 
to the hay-loft, there they found Shep¬ 
herd James sawing away on tlie fiddle 
with might and main, to his own infi¬ 
nite delight, and the great disturbance 
of the rest of the very rats and mice 
who shared with him his comfortable 
quarters. James, however, had mis¬ 
taken his talent, for all this precocious 
zeal, and never, as far as we have l^ard, 
got iDeyond the playing of ajponny reel 
or “ Bob at the bolster.” But to re¬ 
turn to Mr. Campbell. ^ 

It was while he was at college that 
our poet published (or rather printed) 
by subscription his first effort, as far 
as we are aware, which was in the 
Ossianic manner, then the rage, and 
was distributed among his juvenile 
subscribers foi the sum of htnt-jwnce 
of sterling copper money of this realm. 
What was the nominal subject of this 
expensive poem it is beyond the power 
of our recollection, with any faithful¬ 
ness, to recall; but we can remember 
that it was of course all about green 
mountains, and gray clouds, and blue 
mists, and such like matters, which, 
we opine, would make Mr. Carapl>eli 
look exceedingly blue, if not yellow- 


green, at this present time of speaking. 
Shortly, however, after leaving cdlege, 
and before he could pretend to have 
emerged into manhood, he had actmdly 
published, also by subscription, price 
five shillings, that poem which laid the 
best foundation of his fame, and which, 
at the time it made its appearance, 
justly surprised the world,—namely, 
his far-known Pleasures of Hope, 

The early struggle that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell had with literary difficulties in 
Ixindon, and that harassmery; of the 
world’s adversity which is particularly 
severe upon God’s poets, (tho|igh Tlxo- 
mas Cahjpbey never was, nor wiU be, 
one offdie highest order) rather seems, 
upon the whole, to Jiave irritated thafT" 
given vigour to his mind. Jle fagged 
hard at various species of literary 
drudgery in those days, and fretted 
his hour characteristically, like a poet, 
on life’s troublesome stage. Yet did 
not his muse by any means desert him; 
and Gertrude of Wyomingj and various 
small pieces of* still greater merit, were 
tardily given to the world, amidst the 
toil of literary jobbing and the dirty 
work of party politics ; which last pur¬ 
suit, however, was better rewarded in 
Mr. Campbell’s case than it has been 
in fifty cases more able and more 
generally meritorious. But let that 
pass. We are not very particular by 
what honourable mode a poet obtains 
a pension; but we sincerely rejoice in 
such men being, by any public good 
fortune, saved from the low cares of 
sinking and sickening poverty. Next 
after this, Mr. (Jamphell became the 
inheritor of a considerable legacy, which 
enabled him to attempt, what, unfortu¬ 
nately, had always been his aim, to set 
up for a fine gentleman ; and from this 
time forth, as a jioet, he never did any 
further good, either for himself or the 
expectant public. 

Wfiat Mr. Campbell would have 
been as a poet, had he been detained 
among ibe teatliy hills and “ blue 
mists” of the North, with any sum of 
money from a Scotch bodJe to the 
galj^t amount of eightecn-pence, in 
his pocket (always admitting tliat he 
had shoes to his feet, and a little oafon 
meft} to make crowdy withal), it is not 
easy now to say. But we strongly 
suspect, that, had his youthful 
been suffered to dwell more and 
on his native hills—had he been forqu ,' 
to tarry longer-about the Saltmarlcet 
Glasgow, or to jink his way tlvougn 
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the dark classes of Edinburgh, until he 
had seen more of the strong charac¬ 
teristics of conlmon life in his own 
country, and cothe more in contact with 
those scenes and feelings of which a 
poet can make so much—had he been 
“ badgered about,” as the Americans 
elegantly say, through the world after 
a different manner—or had he actually 
played Strap, as he once wished, and 
gone shaving good-naturedly over the 
Continent, sleeping in hay-lofts and 
cabarets^ and seeing what he could 
see, and hearing what he could hear, 
sometimfis rejoicing in a plentiful belly¬ 
ful ftf lentils and soup of- 

tencr hungry and thirsty in a ^etical 
way, yet always moving on for tlie 
benefit of the lusty muse and of poste¬ 
rity ; he would not be the diletianii 
gentlemanly Scotch cockney that he 
at present is, nor should we now he at 
all likely to be sitting down to cut him 
up, as we are about to do, from a con¬ 
scientious zeal for common truth and 
Justice all over the earth. 

And ycl w’e are almost inclined to 
retract the high eulogium that we were 
ready to have hypothetically passed 
upon Mr. Campbell, when we reflect 
that he has from the first manifested 
tliat constant hankering after the con¬ 
ventional honours of small gentility, 
so unworthy the ambition either of a 
genuine poet or a manly public cha¬ 
racter, of whom his country would be 
really proud, if it could at all, con¬ 
sistently with its rough apprehensions 
of what is worthy of fair admiration. 
It is this puerile dandyism of mind 
that is tlie great defect in Mr. Canip- 
belUs character, which has been at the 
root of that change in the man which 
has caused so thorough a disappoint¬ 
ment of the poet, from the promise 
which seemed to be held out ir. his 
early productions. And then, like all 
small minds, he has early suflered 
himself to be spoiled by flattery. He 
began to write at the tiR*e when the 
good-natured public chose to laud 
highly such small-beer poets as Hector 
Macneil. No wonder then, that, upon 
the appearance of the Pleasures of 
Hope, the public thought that, in the 
Glasgow youth they had got a poet 
who was to outshine and eclipse, per¬ 
haps, all mankind ; and feeling a plea¬ 
sure in the Hope,” which was then 
naturally indulged, gave him glory aud 
praise far beyond his actual deserts, 
and raised about him an outcry which 
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has gone for to turn the ‘^oor gentle¬ 
man's head, and which even yet has 
by no means passed away. 

It is upon this point, then, that we 
reluctantly take up our iamentati^ 
over the declining character of Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. Had he had the 
eyesight of a respectable mind, he 
would have sern, even from the green 
age of eighteen, that it was but a poor 
transition for a poet, with all a poet's 
feelings and lofty aims, to step from 
the bare yet inspiring hills of Scotland, 
bleak and hungry though they be, into 
the heart of tlie fat and sweat of a large 
city, and to the premature enjoyment 
of partial and prophetic adulation. In 
truth, it was an experiment likely to 
prove dangerous to a man of more 
talent than ever Mr. Campbell could, 
after all, ])retend to, for a young man 
with all the natural upsetting spirit of 
an ordinary Srotchmaij, and much of 
the Highland juide of the Campbells, 
to step so suddenly as he did, at least 
in a complimenlary way, from the 
homely low-roofed house of a decent 
clean-looking carle, dressed in snuff- 
brown as bis father was, and living in 
the third flat of some wooden building 
of the old Saltinarket of Glasgow, into 
tlie sickly and perfumed atmosphere of 
the drawing-rooms in London; where 
the poet who has the meanness to covet 
this sort of thing soon dwindles into a 
merely fine gentleman, if he be able to 
keep it up, or, if not, into a contempt¬ 
ible foil or servile dependent. But if 
this be really his taste and the object of 
his noble ambition, how pleasantly he 
learns to talk gentility like a lady's- 
maid^ and to watch the looks of literary 
countesses-and patronising coxcombs— 
bestowing his anxieties upon the tie of 
his crjivat, or the polite toumui'e^ot his 
phraseology, until all the enthusiasm 
of the poet is spent, like the last gleam 
of a perfumed rushlight; and their 
being, of course, little original pith of 
character, the genuine freedom and re¬ 
maining manliness of nature is soon 
polished away into namby-pamby in¬ 
anity and fastidious nothingness. 

Now, to speak in the most cautious 
terms, and with the utmost chastity of 
expression, the simple and naked truth, 
never has there been exhibited before 
the audience of the world a more per¬ 
fect example of this degrading paltry- 
ness of aim, and perniciously small 
ambition, than is commended to all 
men’s observation in the general career 
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of Mr. Thomas Campbell. While he 
was writing as a boy in his Ossianic 
Balaam about the blue mists and black- 
eyed maidens of his poor but intel¬ 
lectual country* in lus bug-invaded 
^rret in the Saltmarket of Glasgow, 
we applaud him. For being turned 
out of his lodgings in Bun’s Wynd in 
Edinburgh, merely because he kicked 
up a row in the middle of the night, 
and fought with the bed-posts in de¬ 
fence of the Muses, we quarrel not with 
him. For tramping through France 
and the Low Counti^icSy without a shoe 
to liis foot, in honour of the blessed 
Nine, and for the sake of seeing hfey 
we had honoured him. But for a man 
that had any thing m him, to degrade 
himself by turning gentleman’s gentle¬ 
man, for the effeminate pleasure of 
talking small literature to frowsy old 
spinsters, fusty demireps, and snuffy 
women of quaUty hi boudoirs, is a thing 
that we cannot excuse. Tliis, however 
lamentable, is but too true; and it is 
well known to every little dog ofhtera- 
ture, tliat from the day that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell set his loot on a Turkey carpet, he 
has done no good. Tlic Asiatic curtains 
and Florentine blinds of great house's 
have completely blhvdcd him to all a 
poet should see. Curry and hock (no 
higher) have quite turned his stomach 
against all tliat is wholesome and 
strengthening in the nutrition and 
sense of human things; and silk stock¬ 
ings, French perfumery, and wax lights, 
have totally deprived him of all pluck, 
.so that any good ttllibegged Scotch¬ 
man, coming frorji off the lieath of the 
original country of the Campbells, might 
blow him over with the wind ftf his 
mouth by a single puff’ of fresh High¬ 
land breath—such as might be required 
to bring the first squeak from tht drone 
of a Celtic bagpipe. 

But the proof—tlie proof of all this, 
if any one is so ignorant or so blinded 
by the dust and flusfer of undiscrimi¬ 
nating popularity as to require such a 
thing at this time of day—the proof 
is not only ample in every one of the 
great and little things that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has been doing for the last twenty 
years, but furnishes grave charges 
against him, both in reference to his 
own reputation, and to the effects of 
that innuence which his engagements 
with the literary slop-sellers of New 
Burlington Street have given him over 
a portion of our current literature. We 
do not say much of hi<5 lectures on 


English poetry. Few people are much 
either impressed or instructed by such 
laborious and dry preachments, for 
they are what any moderately^ in¬ 
structed individual could have ac¬ 
complished. Tliey, no doubt, furnish 
the empty tribe of critical talkers, 
the pretty blues and greens of sim¬ 
pering literature, with the necessary ali¬ 
ment of ready-made wishy-washy opi- ’ 
nions to mouth and mince withal; and 
in this respect, taken along with his 
more influential works, theymiay have 
had more weight, for aught we know, 
than ^uch affairs usually Airry into 
general feadfng society. But, notwith- 
standlfig the absurd praises of them 
the Fjdinburgh Review, with any j)eople 
who knew any thing, they only served 
to shew more clearly that sweet-lipped 
shallowness, and graceful fastidiousnes 
of nothing, which “ burst upon the 
world” so deftly shortly after in the 
pretty pages of the New Morilhlj/, and 
has been simpering aw’ay to us now 
and tlien since the eslublishmenl of 
flr.it great work, in the still small voice 
. and dry dribblets of Mr. Campbell’s 
most costive poetiy. 

We are now, therefore, brought to 
s]>eak upon that important head of 6ur 
discourse whicli regards the lights and 
shadows of that great work, tlie New 
Mofithh/ Magazine, founded by Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. 

And where shall we begin to ex¬ 
press our admiration ? “ O ye Nine! 
where are ye exclaimed a rapturous 
dandy, in his contemplations upon tluj 
beauties of the tailor’s cut, in Stultze’s 
studio of stuffed coats, and impres.sed 
by the indescribable graces of man- 
millinery. Tliere are some subjects 
upon which words fairly desert us, 
and leave us to hum and haw, like 
Goo^y Coleridge after the exhaustion 
of a ^hree hours’ palaver at Highgatc. 
And yet words would be exceedingly 
usefiil, if we could find them ; for it is 
words “ si^ifying nothing” that we 
are now chiefly to speak oft 

What is the New Monthly like, in 
the*estimation of all rational people? 
It is like one of Stultze’s coats without 
a man in it: super-super drapery, 
with notliing below; cut, and smooth^ 
down, and stuffed out, and needled, 
and squared, and rounded, to fit the 
fantastic shapings of fashion, until you 
are sick of looking at a thing so empty 
and so aimless. It is the semblance 
of an egg without wholesome salt, and 
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from which the yolk is carefully ex¬ 
tracted^ that you may have all the insi¬ 
pidity without thp nourishment. It is 
tlie ^auce withotft^^the fish, or any bread 
to eat with it. It is a man without a 
nose to his face, or any feature that 
you may know him by—whose very 
eyebrows have been sliaved away, that 
nature may be quite forgotten, and to 
make room for a plaster of i)aint and 
artificial colouring. It is the humble 
attendant on a drawing-room, whose 
tongue has been clipped, for fear it 
should say a word that might be of¬ 
fensive Ho cars polite, and who only 
whisfies like a bird a fcw \?]!aboralo 
sweet strains of gently soothing rMUiing- 
nliss which have btnjn carefully taught 
it by certain cringing p^eudp-exquisites 
and foreigners; for assurei^ly the thinfi, 
is neither English nor Scotch, neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor even good 
savoury red herring. 

Ts not every body sick of the New 
Monthly who have any relish for what 
has any thing whatever in it ? Are not 
even its contributors sick of it, and 
heartily ashamed of tliemselves and 
their everlasting, weary elaboration at 
nothing? Are they not, trained as they 
are in the straining school of the great 
wishy-washy Bookseller, tired of the 
slavery of being obliged to work up 
constant messes of whipt syllabub for 
the weakly stomachs of those who can¬ 
not bear the substantial aliment of sense 
and truth ? Do not its perfumed pa¬ 
trons themselves, for whose exclusive 
use it has been created and sustained 
by that tasteful individual Mr. Tliomas 
Campbell,—do not they yawn over it 
from month to month, turning over its 
boring leaves with ho]>eless ainui, 
looking in vain for something that 
strikes or stirs, and dawdling dismally 
over its aflected sketches and inane 
caiicatures ? Is not its ambitioujj dul- 
ness only equalled by the empty weari¬ 
ness of those showy soiries, wliich Mr. 
Campbell has so much directed all his 
life, to his own infinite loss and real 
degradation—while an example hits 
been set to a passive public of a tfcste 
and manner which has bc*en working 
like a poison in our floating literature ? 
lias it not been the New Mont/U^hat 
has set the standing example of tliat 
heartless and pithless drawiug-room 
book-making which has of late deluged 
the literary world, and which, along 
with the vile taste of its puffing criti¬ 
cisms, ihimtoued to overwhelm, by the 


mere number of the books published 
in the same style and connexion, the 
whole field of current British biblio- 
graphy. 

And what criticisms (criticisms||k 
have been put forth to tlie world m 
that elegant-ish, dandy-ish, washy-ish 
periodical, under the cover of the name 
of Thomas Campbell 1 Barefaced puff¬ 
ery we can understand and appreciate. 
Penny-a-line newspaper work does not 
get into drawing-rooms, and creeps 
forth generally in a tone of conscious 
humility. Btft tlie^coxcoinbic strut, the 
ignorant pretence and shallow senseless¬ 
ness, of some of Colburn^s and Camp¬ 
bell's writers, would really make a dog 
sick; while ffieir zeal for taster which 
they do not understand, and for gew- 
tilliy, which never could own them, is 
only equalled by their obtuseness to¬ 
wards real merit, and their heartlessness 
towards the fair claims qf manly author¬ 
ship. That such a crew as they are, witli 
few exceptions, composed of,—such a 
pretending coterie of literary dandies 
and quacks, — should have so long 
sickened tlie world with their profitless 
brain-spinning, is a lamentable proof 
of the influence of mere fashion, when 
it can enlist for its prophet and leader 
such an effeminate literateur as Mr. 
Campbell, and of how the opinionless 
world will consent for a time to be 
book-ridden to any thing by the magic 
of any name which it, at the time, de- 
lighteth to honour. 

Every one feels that Mr. Campbell 
has not only, as we said, disappointed 
the world as a poet, .but that in trying 
his strength witli it in the character of 
a public man, he has failed egre- 
giously as* to the attainment of his 
own views, and, as far as his influence 
went, <has done a real injury to the 
current literature of his adopted coun¬ 
try, England. Placed by his early 
and high reputation at the head of one 
of the most influential third-rate 
organs of public opinion, he has been 
tiic example and the apostle of a school 
of taste which is distinguished by 
nothing so much as its sensitive cow¬ 
ardice to every thing like freedom of 
thought or manliness of language; 
while its great aim has been to please 
drawing-room critics merely, by empty 
elegance and fastidious aflectation. 
The serious charge against Mr. Camp¬ 
bell then is, that the effeminacy of his 
taste and the puerility of his ambition 
liavc not only spoiled and frittered away 
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the powers he possessed as a poet, but 
made him, \n his sphere, the example 
and the patron of that wretched school 
of silk-stocking stultification, the dan¬ 
dies of which have so long and so pom¬ 
pously been striving to keep each other 
in countenance, but which is unworthy 
of an intellectual nation, and which 
must ultimately be hooted out of the 
world by those wU<> have hitherto 
been contented to laugh at it and 
despise it, without taking the trouble 
to raise their voices to cough it down. 

But more than that,— is it not to 
the lofty airs and gimpdring tone of 
sweet-mouthed gentility assumed by 
the Campbell coterie, that we are in a 
great measure to attribute that bastard 
ambition which has so much infected 
our men of books and of protended ta¬ 
lent of late, namely, to be thought fine 
gentlemen and persons of fashion about 
town; who affect immensely to talk 
the language of high life, and babble 
about their intimacy with lords and 
great people? Has not, at least, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell taken the lead in 
this sort of thing, forgetting bolli the 
natural respect and place of aristocratic 
station, but also the just pride of true 
talent, the claims of which upon the ad¬ 
miration of the world are of a far dif¬ 
ferent and really loftier character '( We 
all know how infectious this ignoble 
affectation is, and that one prominent 
man has it in his power eitlier to en¬ 
courage, by his example and the airs 
he gives himself, this paltry pride, or 
by exhibiting, in his own person, the 
manly plainness of true talent, to dis¬ 
countenance an affectation so injurious 
to all proper pride, and so destructive 
to that independence in circumsftinces 
which is so desirable for*the proper 
cultivation of genius. But we must 
restrain ourselves upon this subject. 

Of late yeare Mr. Campbell has 
been in various ways exhibiting all the 
pleasant little amiable foible.s of an over- 
dandled person. It was the Edinburgh 
Review that first spoiled him in a 
public way, by its fulsome and weak 
encomiums on his fine tastCy and his 
mind was not of the calibre that would 
have made him see, by its own sa¬ 
gacity, that even supposing Mr. Jef¬ 
fery, in his whiggish partiality, had not 
over-praised him, and that that praise, 
echo^ and magnified as it was by his 
drawing-room flatterers, was all gospel; 
yet that mere ia»te is but a very in¬ 
ferior quality to positive power of in¬ 


tellect, which, from early promise, he, 
Mr. Campbell, was called upon to 
shew out, if such a thing had really 
been in him,. Not contented with the 
just praise of being, perhaps, the#ori- 
ginal suggester, and the early and ac¬ 
tive promoter of the London University, 
he must not only take to himself the 
credit of doing the whole thing from 
first to last, and carrying the whole fa¬ 
bric on his back, but he must have every 
thing about it ordered in his own way, 
as usual, or else he shall be mighty 
aTigry, and, tliinking himself ckeadfiilly 
ill used, must run off in a pet and 
inform, mjinkind that this present Is a 
very ungrateful and bad sort of >forld. 
There#*must have been something,, 
very wicked in these Whigs, Henry 
Brougham .and, all, that they would 
not consent to make even a comer in 
their great, erection for the man who 
liad done the whole affair liimself, and 
who was, besides, their own political 
flesh and blood. Not a thing that he 
tried for would they give him. The 
Creek profc.ssorship!!! they might put 
past him, on the score of sheer in¬ 
capacity, notwithstanding his sundry 
very pretty translations; but to refuse 
him, in totOy even a Y^rofossorship of 
English litemture, was certainly very 
hard to .stomach by him who had as 
good as built the University with his 
own hands. 

But, in truth, a man who must always 
be cock of the walk, and have the 
ordering of every thing in his own 
way, must, if he have a due portion of 
the sensitiveness and irascibility of 
the poet, meet with many severe mor¬ 
tifications when he steps out of his 
native element, the drawing-room, and 
gets among such hard-headed Wliigs as 
those of Stinkomalee. We remember 
the time when Kean, the actor, vras 
cariftitured in the shop-window.s car¬ 
rying Drury Lane Theatre on his back. 
We believe that in the case of the 
actor there was some sense in the re- 

{ ire.sentatioi]^ but assuredly Mr. Camp- 
)ell was quite wrong in supposing 
that 'he could carry the whole Uni- 
veftiity of Gower Street on his own 
** poor shoulders;” for, indeed, it was 
too heavy for him, and that the hard- 
heikted council soon resolved to shew 
him, let him be as angry as he pleased. 
We do not deny that he carries the 
literary hobby (Literary Union, we 
mean,) on hi.s poor shoulders for the 
present, and will do, until such time 
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BB a conspiracy liappens to be formed 
against him; an incident which, as 
Mr. Campbell knows, is very apt to 
take place in aU,absolute monarchies, 
especially if the small king happens 
to be rather the weaker vessel; and 
so the Bard of Hope will be thrust 
down to the very bottom of tlie form, 
« when his time comes, he may depend 
upon it, and that will be .another 
afcont to his dandy-literateurship. 
We really like exceedingly his pro¬ 
clamation addressed to the members 
of this sk>i-dimnt “ l.iterary’' Union, 
and to all mankind, commanding 
them nof to distress him with^ public 
busiiless and private Idlteii at this 
jpomentous crisis, while the*'Uvholc 
habitable globe is waiting anxiously 
until he finishes his Life of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—Boor Sir Thomas, 
posterity intends thee but a poor, beggar¬ 
ly recompense for the years of toil and 
hope deferred, against which thy pure 
genius had to struggle; viz. to dress thy 
manly figure up in woman’s attire, by 
the soft wliite fingers of such a inan- 
milliiitr as Tommy Campbell! 'J'here 
is so much considerate modesty and 
so little affectation in this notification, 
which is intended to stop that current 
of public business, which flows ujion 
him in a way sucli as it never flowed 
upon any secretary of state in the 
hottest period of the hottest war; and 
we hope in God, that no man will 
audaciously ofler to disobey, in the 
least jot or tittle, so august a mandate. 

Wiiat this Literary Union, and the 
liteiary world, and the general world, 
is to do, when tiie afflictive dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence may one day de¬ 
prive the whole of this great man, it is 
impossible for us, in our inmost heart, 
to predict, and, indeed, the tliouglit 
is too affecting to dwell upon. Tlie 
kings and princes of the earth wi^r^dio, 
for they are but mortal men, jand, 
indeed, sometimes (mght to die, for 
the sake of gratifying the people with 
a change; but Mr. Thomtts Campbell 
should never die. Should, however, 
this lamentable event ever take place, 
(and great men have died before notv,) 
what an eclipse there will be, to spread 
darkness and dismay over the whole 
earth ! IVew Burlington Street ^ill 
sink, and become an utter de.solation ! 
The New Monthly will fall like a star 
from heaven, and be rolled togetlier as 
a scroll and a scribble, and its readers 
will bo filled with shame and con¬ 


fusion of face I Then will it melt 
away like butter of an unsavoury age, 
and its worshippers shall become a 
reproach and a proverb among the 
nations; for no man will be found who 
shall be willing to read the contents 
thereof, and behold it shall be utterly 
destroyed, and perish wholly from the 
earth! 

We wish w« had not spoken of 
death with reference to Mr. Thomas 
Campbell. The thought is so affecting 
that our sensitive nerves cannot stand 
it. Tt reminds us of the time when 
poor Mr. C’ampbejl had taken a head- 
ach, or a watering at the eyes, or some 
such dangerous disorder, and when, 
being jwticularly subject to the hip- 
jiisli complaint, he thought himself 
going to (He “ there and then,” to the 
great consternation of the world. It 
was upon that melancholy occasion 
that we called to visit him in his 
sickness, and to give ,him our best 
advice as to the other world—for he is 
a parlicular friend of ours, as the 
reader cannot fail to liave perceived, 
lie looked in our face, in that pathetic 
way which a man will do when taking 
probably his last look of a dear and 
affectionate brother, and he shook his 
head us a man will shake it when he 
means to .say. It is all over now; and 
thus he opened his mouth and spake: 
“ I think,” said he, for these are his 
very words — ‘‘ 1 tbiuk that T feel 
myself going. But 1 hav(> the satis¬ 
faction to reflect at this, my last hour, 
that 1 have not lived altogether without 
doing some public good in my day 
and generation. Of ?ny literary works 
I shall not at present speak. I will 
leave •“them to speak for me, which 
they will doubtless do so long as the 
language shall last. 1 shall only speak 
of that*, noble institution, tlie London 
l^niversity, which 1 have the satis¬ 
faction to think I have myself esta¬ 
blished, although I am refused a seat 
to sit upon within that house which I 
may justly call my own. But the 
world, my friend, is an ungrateful 
world; and tliat is its character!” 

JJowever, Mr. Campbell did not die 
at that particular crisis, and has left 
the I^ndon University, which he has 
built, space to repent of its black in¬ 
gratitude towards him, its founder. It 
is certainly shameful usage, and shews 
what a gentlemanly poet may expect 
from the Whigs, whom he thought he 
was serving with all his miglit. But 
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probably they thought, Uiat, as he was 
all his life Sne of the pluckless, who 
had too much taste to make the cause 
he espoused either the better or the 
worse for him, he would make the 
rofessor’s chair, in their favourite 
hiiversity, only another insipid affair 
like the New Monthlyy which tlie col¬ 
lege boys themselves are wont to hoot 
and scout at, to the great disrespect of 
Henry Brougham and Joseph Hume, 
the discredit of that sensible individual 
Professor McCulloch, and the acute 
pain of that amiable person Lord 
Aukland. ^ • 

Guided, then, by experience of the 
past, we would seriously advise the 
literary recruits of “ the Union,” to 
take great care of poor Camiibell, and 
to carry him nicely and use him 
gently, and “ streake him canny with 
the hair,” and give him all his own 
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way, and do not let him be put into 
a passion ; for he is a poet, and a pre¬ 
cious babe of the New Monthly public; 
and having been used to drawing¬ 
rooms, and sweet dattenes, and sugar- 
candy, all his days, he cannot stand 
any thing indelicate. Tlie days are 
long gone by since he was a rising 
poet, and since he struggled with 
some vigour in the office of the States¬ 
man newspaper, and elsewlierc, in the 
uphdl toil of “ Life in London.” But 
these were the days before he came 
to be a man of Jinc tastCy and w^a.s 
without controversy a fine poet. As a 
poet, h^ has, we are sorry to ^y, been 
long sinJU dbad. As a public •cha¬ 
racter,tbe is still ahvt* for a blessing^ 
to the New Monthly^ aud the Literaiy 
Union, and .such affairs. Much good 
may lie do them I 


TO THE rEERLK.SS. 


Vv(mi the Sylva of Pahlo de Rioja, 

Swan LIKE form and snowy arms, 

Tho’ around thee fondly wreathing; 
Stag-like eye that instant charms, 

Rubious lips their dove-strains breathing ; 
These may youth in thraldom bind, 

Yet must yield to Mind.—to Mind ! 

Love-befrenzied youth may stray. 

Lowly slave, in Beauty’s bower, 

Beauty fades like April’s day,— 

• A breath will soil the brightest flower;— 
And Youth pants no more to see 
What ivas his Molalry ! 

I’eerless thou—for thine’s the sway. 

Where tht»tide of Sense is flowing. 

There hath Loveliness its iny 

Darted—and ’lis radiant glowing — 

And I, wondering, see combined, 

Beauty’s gold with gems of Mind ! 
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SICILIAN POETKY.*^ 


It fe not remsirkable, that among the 
infinite eirtigrations of the human race, 
a land like Siciljr,—advantageous for its 
position, enjoying a mild and salubri¬ 
ous climate, a fnritM soil, and a sea 
abounding in all sorts of exquisite 
fishes, —* should have been the fre¬ 
quently contested prize of the destiters 
of their own lares/* I^ossessed in 
turn by^'the Greeks, the Itomans, the 
Saracens, and Normans, the inhabitants, 
with their ore trilingyy,” '^oon came 
to deserve the appellation of /J. centi- 
-Hngties/' Indeed, it would almost ap¬ 
pear that tlie modern Italian owes its 
origin to the Sicilians; if We may credit 
Dante, who, in speaking of the Latin 
tongue used in various provinces, first 
writes of the Sicilian, then of the Tus¬ 
can, and in conclusion says, “ Tutto 
quello, che i nostri precessori comjio- 
sero in vulgare si chiama Siciliano/* 
Tlie old poet Malaspina also remarks, 
in a collection of verses published at 
Naples in 1G61, 

“ Sicilia fu hi madro 
Della lingua volgare cotaiito in prezio,” 

Be this as it may, the modem tongue of 
Sicily seems only a dialect of the Ita¬ 
lian, chiefly remarkable for the preva¬ 
lence of the vowel w, which gives it a 
peculiarly oriental look, and undoubt¬ 
edly is a remnant of its contact with 
the Saracens, who ruled over it for two 
centuries. A learned and laborious 
dictionary of the language was pub¬ 
lished by Pasqualino at Palermo in 
1785. 

The couptry of Theocritus, the cradle 
of pastoral poetry, could hardly fail, 
one would think, to produce good 
imitators; and, accordingly, the Abate 
Giovanni Moli, Doctor and Profl.'ssorof 
Chemistry in the University of Palermo, 
imbued with the spirit ojj tlie ancients, 
has produced a volume of Bucolics, in 
his own Doric, which have met with 
some applause in the world of Italian 
letters, and served to raise fjom ob¬ 
scurity what was hitherto considered a 
vulgar dialect. The man who is dedi¬ 


cated to the sciences, and always ab¬ 
sorbed in profound meditations, will 
feel the faculties of his spirit grow weak 
' if he does not concede to himself the 
pmdent relief of a few tranquil hours 
to procure soAte of the pleasures and 
amusements of which his talents are 
suscej)tiblc. This calm in which he 
indulges,—this solace which he tastes 
in mingling with his application a few 
innocent pleasures, instead of extin¬ 
guishing the flame of his genius, rather 
serves to strengthen and augment its 
farce; and the intellect, exhausted by 
its long fatigues, and wearied by its 
graver studies, finds repose in \he 
realm of fancy and imagination. This 
faculty of imagination to accomplished 
scholars is like the enchanting island 
of Alcina, which sedtfees and allures 
to the enjoyment of its new and in¬ 
viting prospects the Ruggieros and 
Astolfos, wearied and outworn with 
having traversed on their hippogriffs 
the sublime regions of air. It is not 
our intention here to trace the history 
of those who have been famous in the 
sciences, and at the same time good 
poets. It is enough to mention the 
names ofaGirolamoFracastoro,a Fran¬ 
cesco Rcdi, or an Albert Haller; much 
less is it our intention to make the 
eulogy of our author: suffice it to say, 
what will be readily granted, that the 
learned man is not ^ways a good poet, 
but a good poet ought necessarily to Iw 
a learned man,—it being impossible to 
arriye at a distinguished rank in poesy 
without having first held long converse 
with the works of great men of every 
country. As to the peculiar character 
of Sfcilian poetry, we have little to 
add. The difference of idiom causes 
no change in the essence of poetry, 
since all idioms afford a figurative lan¬ 
guage which speaks forcibly and ener¬ 
getically to the imagination,—a lan¬ 
guage which, in place of bare and 
isolated ideas and conceits, knows how 
to awaken in the breasts of tlie readers 
true passions and real sentimimts. 

Virgil and Moschus, Garcilasso and 


* Carmina Sioulu Joaiinis Meli, Latine[‘roddita a Vincentio Raymundio. Fanormi, 
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1814 , 
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Montemayor, Sannazzaro and Milton, Witiiout this “ arcano poetar," how- 
have ail tilled their pastoral writings ever, there is a point of insipidity, 

with allegory and allusion. In the below which no scale of duluess can 

nonhern pastoral. Nature is made aprti- be graduated, and that point all the 
ficiai, to be raised to the requisite dc- writers of this school seem to hate 

gree of perfection; whilst with the attained ^ We would not wholly iu’- 

southem poets of Spain, Italy, and elude Mdi among the number of mere 

Portugal, there is a perpetual inclina- ^‘babblers o* green fieldsbut, it 

tion to reduce artificial life to its first must be owned, that, like most Italian 

elements, and to conteillplate objects pastorals, his bucolics have all the sim- 

through the medium of Nature alone, plicity apd tenderness that is necessary 

^lere is, consequently, a greater desire to th^ style, with a great deal of the 

in the former writers to mingle alle- puerility that is not at all necessary, 

gorical meanings and sentimental allu- The ?/?t7/«fluous doctor is a poef of the 

sions with their descriptive poetry, and land of promise—all butter and^oney. 

tojqinthesomewhatincongmoussylvan He is, raoreovgr, the author of many 
deities of the classics with the person- fine lyricj;*a long work of his youth 
ages of the Christian creed. But this, in ottava rima^ called Fata IVIorgana/’* 
Meli has not attempted in his simple displaying not a little of that egotism 

eclogues. A shepherd and his mistress of the poet, -uduclu drawing in that age 

meet, are driven to shelter by a shower all his attention upon himself, seems 

of rain, or by the heat of the sun, and, as if it concentrated the whole universe 

after a conversation on rural subjects in his own individuality; and a Ber- 

more Mantuaniff,” generally conclude nesque poem, of which the subject i'? 

with a song descriptive of the season, the adventures of Don Quixote and 

In this manner the first four eclogues Sancho Panza, which says little for the 

proceed; a few idyls follow, with taste of him who could sit down and 

songs in the measure of Metustasio's versify Cervantes’masterpiece with the 

airs; an “ Ecloga l^iscatoria;” and an intention of improving its iiony. 

imitation of Theocritus’ Polyphemus, The first two sonnets, which we have 
called “Polemuni,”—a hackneyed sub- selected as specimens, breathe the feel- 

ject, repeated “ ad nauseam” by the ings of a lover of nature, tired of the 
pastoral writers of Spain and Portugal, busy haunts of men, and longing for 
Like his master Theocritus, he is con- the enjoyment of shade, silence, and 
tent to call the vales, solitude. One may recognise in them 

And bid them hitljer bring the friend of the arts, of letters, and of 

Their bells and flowrots of a thousand repose, gifted with a poetical imagina- 
huea/' tion, and smitten with the agreeable 

and in pictures which breathe through- fictions of ancient mythology; but wo 
out the perfume of this beautiful coun- in vain for the physician, the pro* 

try, to consort all that is pleasant to fessor, and the man of science. The 

the eye and ear in one grateful ^jar- third sonnet is altogether m Petrarch’s 

mony: ^ style. 

“ Birds, voicos, instruments, winds, 
waters, all agrree.*’ 

Sonkf.tT. • 

Muntagnoli interrutti da faddati* 

Green airy mountains sloped by shelving plains, 

Cliffs with hoar moss and gadding thyme l^ergrown. 

Clear falling waters bright as silvery veins. 

Mute stagnant marshes, rivers muianuring on, 

Rocks where the fawns lie hid i» ambuscades, 

Smooth'Sliding currents crowned with vocal reeds, 

Sweet flowers, fantastic trees, sequestered shades. 

Damp caves wherein the oozing nitre breeds. 

Night-warbling birds that tune ydhr laboured song. 

Echo that bears and then doth all disclose, 

Vines interlacing the elm leaves among, 

Dark intricate wild wood of trees and boughs; 

O blest retreats! far from the vulgar throng, 

Receive the friend of peace and cahn repose, 
u V. 3 fi 
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Sonnet IL 


SONNLT II., 


Paoi, cbi ntra li sagri gnitd oscuri, 
Unni s’ adura la tua emgi sunta, 
Parrasti uii jomu, e mi dicisti; Canta 
Li caifipagni, V armenti, e li pasturi: 

£ la sampugna, ingrata a lu to aoiuri, 
Chi fu ninfa superba, e poi fu pianta, 
Mi pruisti, dicennu : Cu tia vuiita 
rLu sulu Greet! Siculti si’ onuri: 
Giacehi tantu gradisci ii mei rimi } 
Addurmenta li lupi ’ntra li tani; 

£ di r agneddi accettanni li primi j 
Scaccia 1* ambiziusi, e li profani; * 

£ si qualcumt la tua bili un timi, 

Fallu viv^u mangiori da U cani. 


Pan, who in carea and dark inwoven bowers, 

Where thy great image is adored as king, 

To me didst once appear, and say, O sing 

The shepherd’s life, the fields, the flocks, and flowers \ 

And this sweet pipe, now to a reed transformed, 

(The nymph who did thy love whilome disdain,) 
Thou gavest, and saidst, No voice batli wiser charmed 
One youth except, the Syracusian swain. 

Since to thine ears on: songs have grateful been, 

The ravenous wolves do thou in forests hide; 

Accept the first-born that our flock supplies; 

Far (listant drive ambition, pomp, and pride; 

And if thy power a recreant one despise. 

Ah! cast the impipus man to dogs unclean. 




Sonnet III. 


Umbrit figghi a la notti, cbi abitannu, 
Stati ntra gnittj, ed orridi foresti, 

I)eh ! cb r estremu miu spiritu resti 
A chiuiiciri cu viu lu propnu danuu. 


Dark Stygiau shades, the eldest boni of Night. 

Which in deep caves your gloomy horrors veil, 

All! may a wretch among your wilds exhale 
Tlio soul wliose Iiour extreme now wings its flight! 
And if with wandering stejis tlie nymiih sliould stray, 
Morn bard thuii marble to my mild comjdaints, 

W ith mournful voice to cruel Cloris say— 

Say that 1 died ; tlien sec if she laments : 

3f one vain tear should ever chance to rove 
O’er my green tomb, think not from love it flows, 

Or that my fate doth hor comjiassion move, 

For pity in that bosom never glow’s; 

And if she sighs, ’tis but regret to jirove 
lie is no more who perislied for lier love. 


An idyl ■which follows the first eclogue will serve ns an example of his powers 
of description. 

Idyl I. 


Now from the mountains lengtliening shadows fall, 
And all around the glistening verdure shines 
With subtle dew-drops. Now on every side 
Tlie hamlet’s smoke the far horizon bounds, 

Tiie gathering flocks tow’ards the well-known fold 
Descend from distant steeps, and part appear 
Stealing from out the tangled maze of wood, 

Till joyful all the sunny fields Vegain; 

And in tlie frodft and rear, severe and grave, 

'i'he guardian ^ogs, w'ith long and shaggy hair, 
March w ith a measured pace and dowmeast eyes. 
Close following, laden with their fleecj spoil, 

’J'he sh^i^plierd train, who bear the staff and scrip, 
Approach, and all in eager haste intent 
With hand an^ voice to sound the inspired reed. 
The low’ing heifers calling on their young 
Fill with their cries the air, and soon each one 
Her offspring know's, and w’ith maternal care 
Fondles the treasure, lest the prowling w’olf 
Should profit by the secret shades of night, 

To leap the pen and steal the precious life. 

The song of birds is silent 'mid the boughs. 

Save when the lonely cuckoo, first at morn 
To wake the forest echoes, now the lost, 

W’ith restless flight encompasses the plain. 
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And poised on quivering winfs above tlie woods, 

Kow in the air suspends itself, now sinks, 

Repeating its unmodulated strain. 

But sweeter far, more varied and more clear, 

ITae nightingale from yondor valley deep 
Her voice e^ts, and nature far and near. 

The air, the earth, each thing inanimate, 

Are by the all-surrounding melody 
Soothed into grateful calm and tranquil love. 

Damo'lRs meanwhile on a pendent rock. 

Near his loved Doris seated-^ 

We prefer to the song which the shepherd commences, the opening chant of 
Meliboeus on Spring, and have pleasure in placing at its side, for tlie gratihcation 
of our readers, the elegant version of Uaymondi, wlio has reclothed tliese thoughts 
of the classics with*the garb of Virgil himself, and, in his words, we je^ieat to 
him concerning this translation of MeJi's Bucolics,-^ labm^, at 7um 
gloria. 

La PrimAvlra. Vtr. 


K passata la furturn ; 

Giti sciuriu la minnulica, 

Da la grutta a la chiununi 
Nesci, e veui, o Clori arnica. 

Gia nni invita, ^ia nni chiiima 
Vrimaveni ntra li sciuri ; 

Ogni fninda nni die’: ania; 

L’ aria stissa spira amuri. 

Quttli cori e reiiitenti • 

A un piaciri accussi gratu ; 
Quannu tutti V elimeuti 
Ni respirannu hi sciatui 

La muntagna alj>estri, e dura, 
Gia nni senti la poteiizu ; 

Gia si para di virdura; 

L li pasculi dispoiiza. 

Vola un zofiru umurusu 
Ntra nu nuvula d’ oduri; 

(’hi Buavi e gnuciusu 
Scherza, e ridi cu li sciuri. 

• 

Manna lainpi d’ alligria 
Lu piaiieta risplendenti • 

Chi rinova, ch arricria, • 
Chi abbellisci I’ olomeiiti: 


Acris hyems fngit, jam floret aniygdolus agns ; 
Linquu specum qua^so, cuuipuni pete ('hluris arnica. 


Jam jam prima novis invitat floribus a^tas. 
Arbor amave docet nos, aer sjurat aiuoreiu. 


Sa^vius an dulci ]»ugnet quod pectus amori, 

Dum cuiicta j])se agitai genitalia corpora niundi! 


IVjrruptus durus mons illius igiie inovetur, 
Gramiue se vestit vindi, jam ])abula priebet. 


Inter odoratani nubora volat aura favoid, 
Leiiius uspirans flores cu mulcet apricos. 


Pftrpurous Titan laeto fulgore coruscaf, 
(juo fonuosa viget rerum nutura iiovutrix. 


Scurri, o va di cosa in cosa 
Certu focu dilicatu ; 

Chi fa vegeti li rosu ; 

Chi fa fertili lu pratu. 

Gia lu send la jinizza, 

Gia Q la tauru s’ accompagna ; 
Di muggiti d’ alligrizza 
Gia risona la muntagna. 

La quagghiuzza s’ embarazzu 
’Mmeuzu 1’ ervi di lu chianu ; 
Va lu cani, e la svulazza; 

Poi ci abbaja di luntanu. 

£ mentr* idda in aria accrisci 
Novi fiammi a lu so arduri j 
Gia la fulmina, e colpiaci 
Du crudili cacciaturi. 


j^enior et penitu* res cunctas penneat ignis, 
(juo rosa mollis hiut, quo fertilis ubere campus. 


Buculd Bubsequitur correpta cupidine tauruin, 
Et circum monteiu lictis mugitibus iiiiplt;t. 


Ludit Sffipe latena in gramine parva coturnix, 
Sed cams inde rtgat, procul et latratibus urget; 


Dum magis exardens torquotur amore per auras, 
lUam Venator teneus jam vuluerat ictu. 
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Nntra li rami 1u cardiddu 
Duci duci ciuciulia; 

Ch’ avi allatu (miatiddlu!), 
La campag^na in allegria. 

Ma la turtura infelici 
Sfoga sula lu so affettu; 
Quasi esprima : cui mi dici 
Unni jiu lu miu dilottu t 

Hundinedda pilligrina 
Pri V amuri 'un avi abbentu ; 
Ora a term s’ avvicina ; 

Ora va, cornu lu ventu. 


Pipilat in ramis jucundo carmine acanthis, 
Felix, quod placito pariter comes ardet amore. 


Sed turtur solus misere testatur amorem, 

Ut moneat gemitu sibi perdita gaudia quserat. 


lirequieta ardens peregrino ab littore iruudo, 
Nunc potitur tellure, volat nunc ocior aura. 


Fa sintirsi lu piaciri 
Sinu all’fsjddi chiu crudi ; 
Ntra*’* obbliqiii, e torti giri 
La ria serpi si lu chiudi. 

«n 

Ah tu sula, o Clori amata, 
Pri mia barbam sventura, 
Sarrai surdu, ed o.stiuata, 
Qaniiu parra lu natural 


Has duloes nutrit flnmmas cnidelior aspis, 
’Occulit ipse inter sinuosa volumina serpens. 


Triste inilji soli fatum instat, Chloris amatal 
Surda, tenaxque negos, cum jam natura loquatur? 


Ouci amuri, vita mia, 

Sta biddizza, cli’ e un jiortentu : Lux moa, dulcis amor, mira base et'ibrma decora 
Nun sia inutili pri tia ; Non sit vana tibi, cniciet nec perdite amantom. 

Ne’ a cui t* ama sia turmentu. 


Meli died some years ago, in poverty and obscurity; a miserable pension from 
King Ferdinand rewarding all his song and adulation; and the Sicilian Muses 
may long Weep ere tliey see his rival. 

A7XiVU ftoi ffvovet^tTTi y«crai, xad 

Kas voretfAoi xX^ioiri rov tfct^etvret Btenvet, 

^xiXiMeu rZt Mo7fa4. 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF O’CONNELl AND COBBETT. 

‘ Arcades ambo, 

Et cantare pares”- 


O’Connell and Cobbett, or Cobbett 
and O’Connell, “ Aroj^es ambo,” “ fine 
animals” in their way, “ et amiare 
pares,” and a pair of rival canting 
quacks, at the very top of their class. 
We do not apply tlie words “animal” 
and “ quack*^ to them lyosely. Their 
whole essence consists in, and may be 
reduced to, the two designations. Even 
what in them is called talent, and has 
really produced much more than tlie 
effects of a much superior portion of 
legitimate talent in others, is but coarse 
animal passion and animal crafl, at once 
energetic and insusceptible. Both have 
heaped ribaldiy upon each other ; and 
both have b?en covered witli public 
opprobrium, to such a degree as would 
drive otliers to suicide or obscurity. 
Both have committed the most flagrant 
tergiversations in politic^ and public 
principle; and have each respectively 
paid court to, and maligned the same 
person or party, with truckling servility 
and scurrilous defamation. Yet, in¬ 
stead of hanging, drowning, or secret¬ 
ing themselves, here they are playing 
tiieir pranks before a crowd of ad¬ 
mirers, as if their names were unsul¬ 
lied, and their lives consistent. 

Whence this invulnerability ? From 
a certain coarse animal robustness of 
limb and thickness of skin; or, if we 
may use the exj?ression, a certain ani¬ 
mal effrontery of character. TJiey are 
the two vainest persons the king¬ 
dom ; but their vanity is not like that 
of other men. It is a gross appetite, 
without discernment or sham?. They 
bemire themselves, or are bemired, in 
gratifying this passion; but they are 
insensible to it themselves, and it is 
regarded with indifference, if not ex¬ 
cuse, by others, as “ the nature of the 
beast.” It would be said of them that 
they possess a great deal of what may 
be called force; but their force is pass¬ 
ive rather than active—shewn more in 
bearing up against what would over¬ 
whelm another, than in positive achieve¬ 
ment. Cobbett lias been hammering 
for more than thirty years the questions 
of reform and the currency, and has 
written cart-loads, and yet has never 
advanced either question a jot. 


But has not O’Connell achieved 
Catholic emancipation ? No: Catholic 
emancipation has achieved O’Connell. 
He flung himself, with all his vulwity 
and vigour, into the current, ana, in¬ 
stead of his casing the cause, the 
cause carried him. * 

They are persons of lim^d capa¬ 
city aBd^«ti4 more limited information. 
Cobbett has a practical knowle'Qge of 
the agriculture of the country, and 
some right notionKS on the subject of 
the curreitty and the operation of the 
national debt; but knows of foreign 
commerce, and even of home manufac¬ 
tures, no more than a pedlar. O’Con¬ 
nell is agood practical Nisi Priuslawyer, 
and has some knowledge of the local 
circumstances rather than local inte¬ 
rests of Ireland ; but knows nothing of 
the Jiistory of Europe, of any science, 
of any ait, or of any branch of litera¬ 
ture. lie passed a year ih his youth 
at St. Omer, pretends to a knowledge 
of French, and speaks it like an Iro¬ 
quois, or somewhat in the manner of 
Father h’oigard. 

It is in supplying tliis deficiency of 
knowledge that the superiority of both 
as quacks comes admirably into play. 
Their inodes and means somewhat 
differ. Cobbett’s great staple is pro¬ 
phesying — O’CronueU’s promising — 
both equally calculated to impose upon 
the vulgar. The prophecy is unverified, 
and the promise unfulfilled. What of 
that '! A fresh prediction, and a fresh 
pledge, equally confident and gigantic, 
are launched, to astound again the po¬ 
pulace of vulgar minds. They re¬ 
semble each other in the want of real 
sagacity. They have no length of in¬ 
tellectual sight—nothing beyond that 
animal su^leness and cunning which 
is the genius of savage life. This they 
po^ess in a remarkable degree; and 
tffough it does not supply the place of 
judgment, or save them from the blind¬ 
est indiscretions and blunders, it extri- 
caees them from the difficulties into 
which their want of steady sense and 
extended views has brought them. This 
is not the only trait of savagery which 
may be discerned in their characters. 
Th#»y have that plastic imitative power 
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of coTiforming to the usages of civilised 
life for which savages are remarkable. 
Cobbett and O’Connell are—the one 
in his vn’itings, the other in his speeches, 
—vi^rous, dramatic, picturesque, vul¬ 
gar, coarse; but tlie one can write with 
elegance, and has done so sometimes; 
and the other can speak, not with ele- 
* gance, it is true, but with tact and 
prudence, when the occasion suggests 
or demands it. This uncongenial and 
forced manner, however, does not last 
long. Savagery is their true element; 
and they lake the first opportunity to 
throw offi. the drapery of civilisation 
and fly bjfck into their naUve \voods. 
There is not the same trial of ^Job- 
iTfftt as of O’C’onnell in this respect, 
lie has not sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and we regret, 'as a‘ matter of 
curious psychological experiment, that 
some noble lord, a partisan of reform 
—Lord Radnor, for instance — has not 
proved the abuse of rotten boroughs, 
by the practical illustnition of sending 
(’obbetf into the hon. House. ()’(’on- 
nell has been submitted to the ordeal. 
He conducted him.self for a time with 
a dexterous supple imitation of the 
manners of those around him, with 
only the single escapade to VVhite 
C'onduit House. But he soon became 
impatient of being on his good be¬ 
haviour and his consequent nullity, 
and flew buck to Ireland to join his 
followers, and be the oracle of the 
tribe once more. It is but a just in¬ 
stinct, by which he seeks his proper 
element. He is the creature of tlie 
populace, of which he partakes the 
passions—and upon whose sympathies 
he plays with precision and force. 
Perhaps, to be the orator of the popu¬ 
lace even, that populace must be Irish. 
In every instance where he has ad¬ 
dressed public or tavern meetings in 
England, the mass of his auditory has 
been Irish. We do not include oi^ex- 
clude the reform meeting in London the 
other day, of which we km^w nothing. 
And we believe that even there he 
had numerous “ followers of my own.” 
But, whether in England or Ireland, 
he is unfit and incapacitated even for 
the leader of a civilised popular assem¬ 
bly. He did not obtain the ascendant 
in the Catholic committee until fhe 
arena was abandoned to him by old 
Keogh, who was greatly his superior 
in taste and manner as an orator, and 
in knowledge, capacity, principles, and 
roiimge, as a politician, l^pon Keogh’s 
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retirement or death, O’Conztell stepped 
into the vacant place. Scully, a man 
of shrewd talent and liberal inforn^ 
tion, soon ousted him of the leadership 
in the opinion of the better order of 
Catholics. But Scully had a distaste 
for haranguing aggregate meetings, 
which was not his vocation; he also, 
with his wealth, jvas a downright miser, 
and never gave a dinner. Hence 
O’Connell had the mob to himself, 
and secured a sort of divided empire 
in the Catholic Board, by giving Sun¬ 
day dinners at Merion Square to the 
subaltern chiefs. 

Savages are remarkable for the jea¬ 
lous vanity with which they regard any 
encroachment upon their sway. Cob¬ 
bett and O’Connell have this instinct 
in common beyond any men who have 
ever figured before the public. Their 
career has been a succession of squab¬ 
bles, ribaldry, envy, hatred, and hollow 
hypocritical reconciliations with their 
associates. Whether in their fury or 
their fondness, the genius of animal 
savagery was alike apparent—in their 
brute ferocity and their cunning supple 
falsehood. 

C'obbelt’s alternate laudations and 
abuse of Burdett, Cartwright, Hunt, 
French, are before the world. We 
will develop O’Connell’s less known 
character in this respect, for the edifi¬ 
cation of our friends on the other side 
of the Channel. Two barristers, having 
more time than business on their hands, 
Philii[;s and Finlay, resolved to give 
the Catholics the benefit of their elo¬ 
quence, having no calk for it in the 
overstocked market of the four courts. 
Nothing was more amusing than the 
sneering, writhing jealousy with which 
O’Connell received these volunteer 
Protesjant friends,” except the supple 
craft with which he enlisted them in 
his train, when he found they could 
neither be sneered nor frowned out of 
the field. The one, however, soon took 
to Green Street, and the other to the 
Old Bailey, finding the Catholic cause 
mere barren patriotism. 

Wyse started soon after, with all the 
advantages of family, fortune, and most 
accomplished talents. When the young 
and really interesting aspirant came 
forward to make his first public speech, 
O’Connell could not control his jea¬ 
lous pique, and vented his petty, das¬ 
tardly, envious illiherality, by turning 
his back full upon the young speaker, 
and affecting to talk and laugh whilst 
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he spoke. But Wyse, with his many the ecstasy of his gratitude. Mahon« 

superiorities, was not a formidable of course, holds him pledged; but, 

rival. His talents were too cultivated, after some time, discovers that the 

his taste too ^tidious, his tempera- grateful and frank O’Connell bad se- 

ment too cold, for a popular orator, cretly given a similar pledge to Mftjor 

He soon left Ireland and its aggregate Macnamara, who had opposed his re- 

meetings, for the “ virtu^* and “ con- turn, but who is neither a Catholic 

versazionV' of Rome, and did not re- nor speech-maker, and would, there- 

tum till within a year qj two. fore, not invade O’Conneirs mono- 

Shiel, a more dangerous and sue- poly, 
cessful rival, now abandoned the stage But Shiel’s getting into the honour- 
of Covent Garden tlieatre for that of able House is the great thorn in his 

Irish Catholic politics—with all VVyse’s side. The very mention puts him into 

advantages, and man^ more,—talents a cold sweat; and he will eithdV openly 

equally cultivated, a mind more exer- or covertly throw every obstacle in 

cised and informed, ambition, appli- ShieVs •w^/y at Louth. He %as just 

cation, electric impulse of tempera- come -aver, stung with the sen.se of 

ment, an unflinching energy of pur- his failure in the House of Common*, 

pose. The shocks between him and It was antici])ated, however, by those 

O'Connell were probably not heard or who knew any thing of the honourable 

felt in England; but here they filled House. His grotesque gestures, and 

the newspapers and divided the (^.a- still more grotesque enunciation,—his 

tholic.s. Cobyett never poured out false pathos, his tasteless attempts at 

upon Burdett or Hunt more gross rib- the figurative, his vulgar finery, which 

aldry than O'CoTmell upon Shic!. Find- is much worse than his genuine vul- 

ing this unavailing, he turned round, ganty of accent and manners,—in a 

and affected to praise his friend’s “ su- word, the provincialism both of his 

perhuman eloquence,” as l\e called it, mind and habits, rendered his failure 

in a tone of hollow and nauseous ex- certain. Shiel, on the contrary, has 

aggeration, of which nobody was the ambition and acquirements of a higher 

dupe, and least of all Shiel, who is order—a style of declamation in better 

the first to laugh at it. Such is the taste—full of energy and fire, and set 

jealous, selfish vanity of the man, tliat off by a deliveiy llie most skilful and 

he will do all he can to keep any Irish effective. Shiel, in the House of Com- 

Catholic out of the House of Com- mons, will soon he regarded, and, what 

jnnons—more particularly those who is still more material to success, will 

have any pretensions to public speak- regard himself, a.s in his proper place, 

ing. O’Gorman Mahon, guilty of loo O’Coimell, at once vain and mortified, 

highly appreciating his whiskers and no longer the dictator of his coterje, 

the approbatiorf of the sex, but a right- will soon be voted as regular a bbre 

minded, honest, *and honourable fel- as Alderman Waithman. The general 

low, and by no means without talent, opinion is, that the parliamentary agency 

was mainly instrumental. in seating as.sociation will not thrive^—and tliat 

O'Connell for Clare. “ You shall O’Connell, like his counterpart Cob- 

come in with me as the secon^ mem- belt, will give peripatetic lectures on 

her next election,” says O’Connell, in the public grievances. 


• This communication reached U8 before the suppression of the parliamentary 
agency office by authority. ^ 
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specimens op lillSH MINSTRELSY. 

BY T, CROrTON CROKER. 

No. 111 .—Songs OF the Brazilian Emigrants. 

My friend Dr. Walsh, in his rei^ent work on Brazil, ^ given an interesting 
account of the emigration of about three thousand persons from the south, of 
Ireland to Brazil in 1827, to which I beg generally to refer. But the following 
narrative of the insurrection, which nearly cost Don Pedro his kingdom, is 
worth preserving, as it comes from an eye-witness, and will sufficiently illustrate 
the follcM’ing lyrics. „ 

“ AlJ>ut three thousand n\en^ with women and children, w*ere engaged in Ireland 
and sent out to Brazil at fhe Aepense of the emperor, with an understanding on their 
part tJjnt they were to he localteCl as settlers on lands in Brazil. On their arrival 
they were placed in barracks, and the men drilled, under pretext of enabling them 
to servo us militia. They were delayed on various pretences from their expected 
settlement; and, after*being badly fed, and not paid at all for some time, were 
ofiered good pay and food on condition of entering the imperiul army. They were 
embodied, but became mutinous. 

“ A similar device had heeu practised upon some Germans, who were engaged 
to serve in the array for a limited time, and, at its expiration, were to have lands 
assigned to Uiem. They also became mutinous on the terms not being fulfilled. The 
minister who, it is said, liad broken faith witli them, was forced at last to some 
measure, and took the provident one of giving them all their arrears of pay. The 
consequence was great drunkenness in botii corps. The Germans massacred a very 
severe foreign officer, who, witli many other foreigners! had been introduced among 
them: they seized some arms, tumeJ out tlieir officers, and took possession of their 
barracks, vowing to have their own terms fulfilled. 

I'he Irishmen, in a barrack two miles distant, not at all in concert with the 
(iermuns, became riotous from drink, ami a small party attacked some grog-shops in 
the neighbourhood. They were opposed by a body of black slaves, chiefly porters 
and water-carriers ; these, however, were no mutch for the Irish, who carried on Uje 
frolic as if vit a lair in their own country, and broke heads and arms a diaerf^titm.' 

This drunken uproar at one end of the city, and the mutiny at the other, 
alarmed the government; for it was imagined that they were acting in concert, 
and probably in accord with the Buenos Ayres government,—the war not being 
then ended. 

Ijl^* A strong body of Brazilian troops, with some artillery, were ^brought against 
the Cennans, who retreated to tlieir barracks, where, hovrevoi, tliey would not 
surrender, and the Brazilians had not * the pluck* to storm them. 

** The citizens in the panic armed their confidential slaves, who, sallying forth, 
massacred wifli long knives every straggling Irishman and Gorman they met. It is 
said that more than a hundred defenceless creatures, mostly sober, inoffensive men, 
all ignorant of what was passing in the outskirts of tlie city, fell by the bands of 
those assassins in the streets. Several poor wo^en were also stabbed by the 
wrotclies. I saw and spoke to one ^ith a babe in her arms who had suffered in this 
way. She had been wounded in three places, and left for dead. 

** In tliis state of things, ou the eveniug of the 11th of June, 1828, after three 
days’ uproar, his Majesty’s ship Ganges entered the port of Rio de Janeiro, and a 
message was sent from Dot. Bedro, requesting the admiral (Sir Robert Otway), 
whose flag she bore, to grant him a guard for his palace. 

** The marines of the English sq^nadron were landed at day-light the next morn¬ 
ing, and also parties from the Frenah vessels of war in the port. Their services, 
however, were not much needed. The Irishmen’s madness went off with the fumes 
of their drink ; and want of food and ammunition brought the Germans to terms. 

“ The marines relumed to their respective ships on the 13th. They would not, 
of course, have been required to act^ainst the insurgents, but were merely landed 
to defend the emperor^s palace, upon which, or any other place, no attack was 
attempted, or even so far as appeared meditated, although, no doubt, the landing of 
this force was not without its effect upon affairs. 

** On the interposition of the English envoy to procure the return of the Irish to 
their own land, tho emperor agreed to their departure. About twelve hundred 
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men^ womefl, unit children, were eont bacV in Tetnels hired by Mr, Gordon, and it 
wa{( understood the expense was to be defrayed by the Braailian gorenunent. 

The rest of the three thonstoid had disappeared—the greater part from want, 
disnese, and the knife of the assassin. Some few had run away, and others had 
become settlers in various capacities.” * 

The leader of these unfortunate emigrants was named Cotter. He had com¬ 
menced life as a merchant, but was unfortunate in business, and became a 
bankrupt. He then proceeded to South America as a patriot,” or, as such * 
adventurers were popularly called in Ireland, a patriarch.'' After an absence 
of a few years, Mr. Cfotter returned to Cork, with the title of colonel, and, under 
specious representations, induced upwards of two tliousand men, with their 
families, to emigrate to Brazil. 

Dr. Walsh states, that, as far as he could collect from the remaining^inigrants 
with whom he conversed* in 1828 and 1829 in Brazil, and from othej sources, 
the terms which Colonel Cotter was empovrered*to^,offjr were as follows: 

Every man was to receive pay and ullowantf^ equal to one shilling per de^ ; 
one i>ound of beef and one pound of bread as rations ; and were to be employed four 
hours each day in learning military exercises, to he ready to act ns soldiers if called 
on, but not to be sent out of the province of llio, unless in time of war or invasion ; 
and at the end of five years of such engagement, to be discharged from all military 
service, and located as farmers on land, etich having fifty acres assigned him.” 

Dr. Walslieadds: 

“ With these powers Colonel Colter proceeded to Cork, caused notices to bo 
affixed to chapel doors, and instructed clergymen to give it out from the altars in 
different parts of the south of Ireland. The notifications were received with groat 
joy by the people: the exceeding distress of the poor peasantry of tliat of 
Ireland, as well from exuberant population as want of emplo 3 anent, is notorious, and 
they were eager to avail themselves of the proposal. Land w^s the great object of 
their competition at home ; and they who thought themselves fortunate in obtaining 
a few acres at an exorbitant rent in Ireland, were transported at the idea of receiving 
a grant of fifty acres rent free in Brazil. Many, therefore, as they told me,” con¬ 
tinues the Doctor, ** sold their farms at home, and laid out the small portion of 
money they could raise in purchasing agricultural implements, conceiving that their 
militaiy service was to be merely local, and would no more prevent their attending 
lo their land, than if they W’ere members of yeomanry corps in their own country* 
Among them were mechanics, who looked forward to exercise their calling to 
advantage in Kio, and had brought out the implements of their trade ; and among 
them certiiinly w'ere many whose idle habits led them to prefer a military life, and 
were ready to yngnge as soldiers, careless of the terms of their service. Of these 
descriptions two ^ousand four hundred persons w^ere collected, some of them, as 
was to be expected, of indifferent characters and dissolute manners ; but the majority 
decent, respectable people, who hifh brought out with them their wives and fumilies, 
and who would be an acqifrsition to any country as settlors, hut particularly to 
Brazil.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. WalsH’s statement, 1 can confidently say, that at the 
time when these persons embarked, it was ^nerally understood in Cork, that 
although mmiimlly proceeding to Brazil as sfttlers, to avoid any difficulty or 
prohibition from the English gov^nment, they actually went out to become 
soldiers. ^ 

But whatever the conditions may have been, it is certain tliat dissimulation 
was practised. An instance which T remember being told of was in the case of a 
young man named M^Auliffe, or, as he was jifore familiarly designated, Jack 
the Piper,” who, although his musical skill supported him in a very coinfortable 
manner, was tempted tq leave his native village, Newmarket, in the county of 
Cork, by the account, to use his own phrase, of “ the riches unknown how 
much” which he was to obtain in Brazil. Me came to Cork, and there, after 
considerable hesitation, made up his mind to return to his home in the fox¬ 
hunting barony of Duhallow, 

The day before that fixed for the sailing of the emigrants, M^Auliffe waited 
on C'olonel Cotter, and stated to him his determination not to proceed on the 
voyage. 
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“ I will say no more in the way of persuasion/’ replied Coldhel Cotter; 
** but, Jack, you can do me one favour, and will you ? ” 

Faix, sir,” said M^Auliffe, “ I’ll be bail I will, if 'twas to walk on my two 
bare, and bended knees all the ways from Cove to Cork itself, and that’s not 
short of a matter of ten miles, and ’tis proud a poor boy like myself is, to be 
axed to do your honour’s bidding, Colonel.” 

“ Then, Jack, will you see us clear of the harbour, and just play a tune at 
parting, for the sake of old Ireland, and to keep up the spirits of my men; and 
you can return with the pilot.” t 

M^AulifFe went on board accordingly, and whilst the vessel wa.s getting under 
weigh, and running out of Cork harbour, exerted his utmost skill on the bagpipes 
in the j)erformance of national melodies. But Oie pilot boat was cast off without 
him, and*poor Jack the piper” was obliged to proceed on the voyage. 

After severe privations and sufferings in Brazil, M^Auliffe made his way to 
the Unitfid States, and from thence returned in the most miserable plight to 
Cork A *■ tv ' 

I mention these particulars,"^ the composition of the Song No. II. is attri¬ 
buted to M‘Aulifie. 


No. I. 

THE FAIR maid’s LAMENT FOR THE LOSS OF HER LOVER. 

Tramlated from the Irish. 

You gentle young maidens of Erin, 

Come listen awhile unto me. 

And pity the ditty despairing 
That 1 composed under a tree.' 

The vessel was far away sailing. 

From tears I no longer could see, 

While thus my own true-love bewailing, 

I sat on the shore of the Lee. 

When I lost the heart from my bosom, 

It was the spring time of the year, 

Tlie flowers were beginning to blossom. 

The trees did in verdure appear. 

My Jemmy he dwelt near Cove harbour. 

Beyond was the wide-spreading sea, 

And he told me his love in an arbour, 

By the shore of the beautiful Lee. 

He spoke then in accents so tender. 

Of all that his bosom did feel, 

1 thought not wild notions of splendour 
Could temgl him to rove lo Brazil. 

As fondly we looked on the ocean, 

1 dreamt lit)! that soon 1 should be, 

With deep and heart-breaking emotion, 

D^loring his loss by the Lee. 


No. II. 

THE irishmen’s ADVENTURES IN THE BRAZIL. 

c 

This ballad, although of so recent a date, possesses in its style many traits of 
ancient character. It is here given from the collation of a printed broadside by 
“ J. and H. Baird, 20, Paul Street, Cork,” with a manuscript copy procured 
from ilie printer, May 1829. The writer, who, as has been above stated, is 
supposed to have been M^Auliffe, like a trae poet, succeeds best in Action* 
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From what information I can collect, I am inclined to believe that the Irish 
were not in contact with the Brazilian troops; but the black porters certainly 
found their cudgels a sore burden, too heavy to be borne/' 

For all who love sweet vocal strains, this tuneful lay I pen. 

It's of those brave adventurers, all gallant Irishmen, 

Who boldly sailed as emigrants, with hearts as true as steel, 

To the coast of South America, and landed in Brazil. 

Don Pedro then addressed us, with a malicious smile, 

Saying, Irishmen, since you are here, far from your native isle, 

You must become my subjects, and soldiers you must be, 

Or I will have you all confined in chains and slavery. 

The army did surround us — 'twas on the fifth of May, 

We claimed with might our lawful right, defepcaiess as we lay, 

And raised our flag, a little rag, determined norto kneel 

To any vile deceiver or felse tyrant in Brazil? ^ 

• 

Th’ IlonVable Robert Gordon, our great embassador, , 

Unto Don Pedro went, and said, “ lUustrissimo Senhor, 

These Irishmen I must protect, who are bolli frank and brave, 

And your Majesty’s mistaken if you would them enslave/' 

• 

'Twas on the tenth of pleasant .Tune, the year was twenty-eigfjf, 

Tliat we commenced a bloody fight within the tyrant’s state, 

Then hundreds of these Portuguese did Irish valour feel. 

Which made them know we did not go for slavery to Brazil. 

The French marines and English they instantly came on shore. 

But ’twas to see the Portuguese lie breathless in their gore; 

They did admire, so would not fire, and thus maintained our cause. 

With Irish pri<le, “ Fight on,” we cried, “ against a tyrant’s laws!" 

Returned home, no more we’ll roam, but gaily drink and sing, 

Fill up to Admiral Otway, who serves great George our king, 

To th’ lloii’mble Robert (iordon, here’s to him till 1 reel, 

Ay, ’till 1 fall, he saved us all from bondage in Brazil. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. C. Art. XI. Southey's Colloquies on Society. 


Thomas Babington Macauley is a 
barrister, a commissioner of bankrupts, 
and member of parliament for Caine, 
lie is the son of Zachary Macauley, of 
Sierra Leone notoriety; and every act 
of Thomas's life proves him to be the 
hopeful and worthy heir to all the fa¬ 
ther's virtues. He is the godson of Mr. 
Babington, of the firm of Macauley, 
Babington, and Co.,the African traders, 
and tKe protigt of H^nry* Brougham, 
Ksq., — IS a member of liQodle's,— 
'a spouter at tlie Freeinasons^Tavem, 
and at the Anti-slavery meetings,— 
and is, moreover, the identical young 
gentleman of whom Mr. William Wil- 
berforce, in a fit of, no doubt, prophetic 
inspiration, said that, ns it was well 
unaerstood that, in the economy of 
Providence, mighty and fitting instru¬ 
ments were raised, in all times of emer¬ 
gency, for the accomplishment of (}od's 
purposes, so, in tlie talkative stripling 
before him lie beheld the destined 
agent, under God's blessing, to inflict 
chastisement on the colonists and the 
pro-slavery incarnate demons. At an 
early age, Mr. Thomas Babington Mac¬ 
auley received tlie rudiments of polite 
education—at so early an age, indeed, 
that his infantine memory not having 
sufficient powtir for tenacity and reten¬ 
tion, the politeness of the education has 
escaped,—the essential spirit, as it were, 
lias evaporated, ascended, and mixed 
itself with the element of air, leaving a 
thick sediment of slime behind, which 
has given birth to three insuflerable 
reptiles, that lead a noisy life in Mr. 

. Thomas Macauley's voided receptacle 
of polite education, e,g. sophism, char¬ 
latanism, and impertinence. It apper¬ 
tains not to Mr. Thomas Baibin^on 
Macauley to own to the truth of 

Ingeiiuas didicissg Jideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse foros." 

If, instead of ingenuom^ it werp, writ¬ 
ten iTtgenious arts, it would havoibeen 
neareJ* the mark. However that may 
be—let us finish as much of the 
gentleman's biography as we intend 
to give. He was sent to Camliridge, 
made himself conspicuous for his 
classical attainments—spouted, ranted, 
and raved himself into a reputation 
for what, is called tlie gift of 

the gnbj (exemplified in its true co¬ 


lours at the Leicester election, where 
he had not one word to say against the 
matter-of-fact and prosing Seigeant 
Goulbum,)—became the hope of the 
BroughamiteS and Whigs, and, at the 
member for Winchelsea's recommenda¬ 
tion, wrote sundry articles for the Edinr- 
bvrgh Review; amongst which was one, 
in No. 91 of that journal, On the 
present Adminictration." For this pro¬ 
duction, had Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley been rightly served, he would 
have been instantly kicked out of all 
respectable society (on account t)f the 
red-hot demoniacal spirit which it ma¬ 
nifests)—but society was sluggish about 
its honour, and Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley is now the actual member in 
Si. Stephen’s for lhe« immaculate and 
free-voting borough of Caine. 

Our judgment on him for the article 
wdiich we have just mentioned is not 
too severe, as the following extract will 
shew; and, reader, remember, whilst 
you are enjoying its beauties of diction, 
and giving tlic author all credit for the 
mild spirit of Christianity which it 
breathes, that that author is the same 
youth whose existence Mr. William 
Wilberforce would have involved in 
the economy of all-gi*acious Provi¬ 
dence, and who is not only the son 
imd heir to the shining virtues of Mr. 
Zachary Macauley, the friend of hu¬ 
manity and of the nigger portion of the 
creation, but ha.s «himseif spouted at 
anti-slavery meetings in favour of all 
black populations, until he received 
the accotudc patemelle of the pld and 
enthusiastic Mr. Wilberforce, on ac- 
couiA- of the fervour and zeal with 
which he pleaded the cause of uni¬ 
versal charity,—and good will and affec¬ 
tion towards the 7iiggers in particular, 
not of Sierra LeonCy but of our West 
Indian islands:— 

“ The state of England, at the present 
moment (.Tune 18!^7), bears a close re¬ 
semblance to that of France at the time 
when Turgot was called to the head of 
affairs. Abuses were numerous; public 
burdens heavy; a spirit of innovation 
was abroad among the people. The phi¬ 
losophical minister attempted to secure 
the ancient institutions, by amending 
them. The mild reforms which be pro¬ 
jected, had they been carried into execu¬ 
tion, would have conciliated the people, 
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and saved fro^i the most tremendous of 
all commotions the church, the aristo¬ 
cracy, and the throne. But a crowd of 
narrow-minded nobles, ignorant of their 
own interest, though solicitous for no¬ 
thing else, the Newcastlea and the Salis- 
hurjrs of France, began to tremble for 
their oppressive franchises. Their cla¬ 
mours overpowered the mild good sense 
of a Ving who wanted o^ly firmness to 
be the best of sovereigns. The minister 
was discarded for councillors more obse¬ 
quious to the privileged orders; and tho 
aristocracy and clergy exulted in tlieir 
success. 

** Then came a new periodt>f profusion 
and misrule. And then, swiftly, like an 
armed man, came poverty and dismay. 
The acclamations of the nobles, and the 
Te Deums of tlie church, grew fainter and 
fainter. The very courtiers muttered dis¬ 
approbation. The ministers stammered 
out feeble and inconsistent counsels. But 
all other voices were soon drowned in 
one, which every moment waxed louder 
and more terriMe,—in the fierce and 
tumultuous roar of a great people, con¬ 
scious of irresistible strength, maddened 
by intolerable wrongs, and sick of de¬ 
ferred hopes ]| That cry, so long stifled, 
now rose from every comer France, 
made itself heard in the presence-cham¬ 
ber of her king, in the saloons of her 
nobles, and in the refectories of her luxu¬ 
rious priesthood. Then, at length, con¬ 
cessions were made w'hich the subjects 
of Louis the Fourteenth would have 
thought it impious even to desire,— 
which the most factious opponent of 
Louis the Fifteenth had never ventured 
to ask,—which, but a few years before, 
would have been receiired with ecstasies 
of gratitude. But it was loo late ! 

“ Tlie imprisoifbd genie of the Arabian 
Tales, during tlie early period of his con¬ 
finement, promised wealth, empiro,#and 
supernatural powers, to the,man who 
should extricate him. But when he had 
waited long in vain, mad with rage at 
the continuance of his captivifjr, he 
vowed to destroy his deliverer without 
mercy ! Such is the gratitude of nations 
exasperated by misgoveinment to rulers 
who are slow to concede. The first use 
which they make of freedom is to avenge 
themselves on those who have been so 
slow to grant it. 

Never was this disposition more re¬ 
markably displayed than at the period of 
which we speak. Abuses were swept 
away with unsparing severity. The royal 
prerogatives, the feudal privileges, the 
provincial distinctions, were sacrificed to 
the passions of the people. Every thing 
was given; and every thing was given 
in vain. Distrust and hatrM were not 
to be thus eradicated from the minds of 


men who thought that they were not 
receiving favours but extorting rights; 
and that, if they deserved blame, it was 
not for their insensibility to tardy bene¬ 
fits, but for their forgetfulness of ppst 
oppression. 

** What followed was the necessary 
consequence of such a state of feeling. 
The recollection of old grievances made 
the people suspicious and cruel. The 
fear of popular outrages produced emi¬ 
grations, intrigues with foreign courts, 
and, finally, a general war. Then came 
the barbarity of fear; the triple despot¬ 
ism of the clubs, the committeesjmnd the 
commune; the organised anarchy, tiie 
fanatical atheism, the scheming Jpd for- 
sighted maAne^k, the butcheries of*the 
Chatelel.mnd tlie accursed marriages of 
the Loire. The whole property of thf 
nation changed hands. Its best and 
wisest citizens w#re banished or mur¬ 
dered. Dungeons were emptied by as¬ 
sassins as fast as they were filled by 
spies. Provinces were made desolate. 
Towns w'ere unpeopled. ()ld things 
passed away. All things became new. 

The paroxysm terminated. A sin¬ 
gular train of events restored the house 
of Bourbon to the French throne. The 
exiles have returned. But they have 
returned as the few survivors of the 
deluge returned to a world in which they 
could recognise notliing; in which the 
valleys had been raised, and the mount¬ 
ains depressed, and the courses of tlie 
rivers changed, — in which sand and 
sea-weed had covered the cultivated 
fields and the walls of imperial cities. 
They have returned to seek in vain, 
amiast the mouldering relics of a former 
system, and the fermenting elements of 
a new creation, tlie traces of any remem¬ 
bered object. The old boundaries are 
obliterated. The old laws are forgotten. 
The old titles have become laughing- 
stocks. The gravity of the parliaments, 
and the pomp of tlie hierarchy; the doc¬ 
tors whose disputes agitated the Sor-, 
bonne, and the embroidered multitude 
whusff footsteps wore out the marble 
paveni|nts of Versailles,—-all have dis¬ 
appeared. The proud and voluptuous 
prelates who feasted on silver^ and dosed 
amidst curtaiaiS of tfeasSy velvet, have 
been replaced by curates who undergo 
every ^drudgery and every humiliatiox] 
for the wages of lackeys. To those gay 
and elegant nobles who studied military 
science as a fashionable accomplishment, 
and expected military rank as a part of 
their birthright, have succeeded men 
born in lofts and; cellars; educated in 
the half-naked ranks of the revolutionary 
armies, and raised by ferocious valour 
and self-taught skill, to dignities with 
which the coarseness of their mannem 
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and langnaipB fbrttis a grotesque contrast; 
The gorernment may athuse itself by 
pUying at despotism, by reviving the 
names and aping the style of the old 
coprt-*-a8 Heleaua in Kpirus consoled 
himself for tiie lost magnificence of Troy, 
by oalling bis brook Xanthus, and the 
entrance of his little capital tJie Scfcan 
gate. But the law of entail is gone, 
and cannot be restored. The liberty of 
the press is establislied, and the feeble 
struggles of the minister cannot perma- 
nendy put it down. The Bastilo is fallen, 
and can never more rise from its ruins. 
A few words, a few ceremonies, a few- 
rhetorical topics, make up all that re¬ 
mains that system which was founded 
so deeply by tlie policy bf Ae liouse of 
Valois, and adorned so splendidly'by the 
pride of Louis the Great. 

" Is this a romance 1 Or is it a faith- 
ftil picture of what lifts lately beou in a 
neighbouring land—of what may shortly 
be within the borders of our ow'u 1 Has 
the warning been given in vain 1 Have 
our MaipierseB and Clintons so soon 
forgotten the fate of houses as weahliy 
and as noble os their own 1 Have they 
forgotten bow the tender and delicate 
woman,—the woman wlio would not set 
her f»ot on the earth for tenderness and 
delicateness, tlie idol of gilded drawing¬ 
rooms, the pole-star of crowded theatres, 
the standard of beauty, the aibitress of 
fashion, the patroness of genius,—was 
compelled to exchange her luxurious and 
dignified ease for labour and dependence, 
the sighs of dukes and the flattery of 
bowing abb^s for tlie insults of rude 
pupils and exacting mothers ;—perhatis, 
even to draw an infamous and miserable 
subsistence from those charms which hud 
been tbe ^ry of royal circles—to sell 
for a morsel of oread her reluctant caresses 
and her haggard smiles—to bo tunied 
over from a garret to a hospital, and from 
a hospital to a parish vault! Have tliey 
forgotten how the galUmt and luxurious 
jiobleman, sprung foom illustrious ances¬ 
tors, marled out from his cradle for the 
highest honours of the 4 |^te and 6>f tlie 
army, impatient of ebntr^d, exquisitely 
sensible of the slightest affront, w'itb all 
bis high spirit, bis polished ihanners, his 
voluptuous bifoits, was^sriuc^ to re¬ 
quest, with tears in^ his eyes^v,credit for 
half-a-crown,*—to pass ^y uftor ^lay in 
hearix^ the aujnliei^ V^bs mis-rebited, 
or the first page of Tj^i^aque miscon¬ 
strued, by petulant boys, who infested 
him with nicknames anaparicatures, who 
mimicked his. foreign accent, and laughed 
at his thread-bare coat 1 Have they for¬ 
gotten all this ? God ^aut that they may 
never remember it with unavailing self- 
nccuiatipn, when desolation shall have 
visited wealthier cities and fairer gar¬ 
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dens; — when ^anohestar shall be as 
Lyons, and Stowe as Chantilly;—when 
he who now, in the pride of rank and 
opulence, sneers at what we have written 
in the bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall 
be thankful for a porringer of broth at the 
door of some Spanish convent, or shall 
implore some Italian money-lender to ad¬ 
vance another pistole on his George 

Here is a passage which proves the 
writer to be a true-born Englishiitan— 
whose breast is impregnated with that 
share of national vanity, without which 
individual exertion, as it tends to Uie 
general advantage, is rendered altoge¬ 
ther of none effect: liere is visible the 
philanthropist—the man of charity and 
benevolence, who has learned to nullify 
tbe acrimony of personal feeling—here 
is the saint—the anti-colonist—here is 
'Mr. William Wilberforce’s peedes- 
TiNED oi* Heaven. 

When Mr. Thomas Dabington Mac- 
auley commenced his tricries of contri¬ 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, the 
“ sapphire and blue*' was fast drivel¬ 
ling into its dotage. Its ancient spirit 
had evaporated—its youtl|Ful Wit, from 
over-indulgence and dissipation, had 
fallen into a state of emasculation— 
its empire was tottering, its circulation 
was fast drawing in its horns of ex¬ 
tended glory. Sydney Smith had grown 
too fat, too rubicund, and too well satis¬ 
fied with the good things of this world 
— more especially since he became a 
pluralist;—Sir James Mackintosh had 
used so frequently his carefully coU 
Itcted store of international law, phi¬ 
losophy of history, and metaphysical 
sweepings from the late Professor 
Stewart’s library, that he could use 
therti no longer without raising against 
his own Sllgacious person a universal 
horse-laugh;—Mr. Henry Brougham 
had become an empty lawyer and a 
talkative member of the House of Com¬ 
mons; so that whatever he wrote for 
my “ Great-Grandnhoth^r^^ smacked 
of the emptiness of the one and the 
frothitiess of the other, and therefore 
was utterly unreadable, because it want¬ 
ed consistency and novelty;—^and Fran- 
cissimus Jeffrey himself candidly con- 
fesse<l that he was utterly drained of 
hlb^lns Bfiod things—had lost all his 
effCivesTOuch and wit—had become 
like that little plaything which pyro- 
machinists sell to little children, called 
a Catherine's wheel, after it has finished 
tiirough. its gyrations and spent its 
every s^rk of sputtering and sulphur- 
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eous compound. In this state was the^ 
Edinburgh ^hen Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macauley wrote his initiatory ar¬ 
ticle for the journal; immediately on 
the appearance of which, whigs, libe¬ 
rals and radicals, cantabs and anti¬ 
colonists, saints, and the papers of all 
descriptions under the influence of their 
respective parties, lauded the young 
gentleman to the seve^jfh heavens as a 

second Daniel come to judgment.” 

For worldly purposes, .and if prin¬ 
ciple were an unmeaning word, we 
could wish that not only our own lot, 
but the lot of all those whose worldly 
emolument is a soflrce of anxiety to 
our hearts, had been cast amongst the 
Whigs; then should we have been sure 
to have improved rapidly in worldly 
circumstances, and to have fared sump¬ 
tuously on the fat things of life. The 
Tories are the worst fosterers of talent 
in the universe—they look on a man 
religiously devoting his every hour and 
his earthly considerations to the ad¬ 
vancement of their cause, with the most 
supercilious coolness imd eflrontery— 
imagining that every sacrifice made by 
the sacrifice! results from the operation 
of conscience, and that, in point of 
moral reference, the actions of the suf¬ 
ferer, being for conscience sake, have 
not the slightest participation in their 
interests, or in the maintenance of their 
opinions. This has been the case more 
particularly since that low upstart and 
turncoat, the present Sir Robert Peel 
(of whom it has been loo wofully true, 
Sequitur patrem non passibus aquis) has 
been in power. Actuated with tlie spirit 
of the dog in the manger, because he 
never could himself stand pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished for talent aioongst 
his countrymen, he determined, in obe- 
obedience to the malignant feelings of 
his paltry temper, to keep ev^y man 
of talent or information from all opi- 
portunity of distinguishing himself. 
No wonder, then, that the ranks of the 
Tories and ultra-Tories should (with a 
few solitary exceptions) be so utterly 
devoid of men of ability. 

But the “Whigs are wiser in thpir 
generation. They assist one another, 
and boast of one another's aebieve- 
meats. Inconceivable is the c^le tmd 
row on the birth of a Whiglfug J^Wben 
he gives his first squeal, th^ an, ^- 
pression of boisterous merrinjeut:q^Of 
robustious jollification:—When he first 
cocks his youtliful eye with a knowing 
leer at any remarkable object, there is 


a clapping of hands, and i^outi of 
M»na die glorificationWhwi he ac¬ 
cents the first syllables of the vernacular, 
the amazed listeners exclaim, Bdbold 
a wonder 1” —When he ^es to sq^lool, 
they promise their doating hearts dmt 
a Phoenix is in the act of generation — 
When ho enters college, he is to turn 
out, even as it was assured unto the , 
simple youth of Oviedo, the F^h^ 
Wonder of the World :—When he is 
introduced into public life, he is to 
become as the Pillar of Fire amidst 
the surrounding darkness, to comfort 
the hearts and guide the errant foot¬ 
steps of the benighted Israelt^ish mul¬ 
titude bfWhtgs and Liberals, and their 
open|flt>uthed and hungry retinue.of 
trimmers and shufflers. The conse¬ 
quence isj ,that^ whenever this illumi-^ 
nato gentleman* makes his appearance 
in public, he is hailed by nis party 
with loud gi’eetings of 

“ Dii immortales, homini homo quid 
pra^stat stulto intelligena 

Quid interest!”- 

meaning thereby, that the wisdom of 
tlie whole world is as dust in the scale 
when poised against the wisdom of 
this fresh, full-fledged, self-important 
Whigling. 

Pushed early into public life, with 
the eyes of all his party,—of his' 
parents, and kinsmen, and friends, and 
patrons, and college, and university, 
fixed upon him, and watcliful of his 
every movement, the young Whig be¬ 
gins, after the fashion of a green bantam 
cook, to settle his feathers into neat order, 
to arch his neck, to erect his crest, to 
outspread his wings, to strengthen the 
wiry sinews of his bandy legs to their ut¬ 
most power of tension, in order to attain 
the highest point of altitude, and gain 
an imposing attitude, ere he gives the 
shriJl crowin^cock-a-doodl€P& note of 
defiance to all his fathered opponents 
ofthAam-yard. And,then,the pheenix- 
Whig commences butting against this 
man, tiltin|i^^gainst the second man, 
boxing with the third man, bullying 
the fourth maB> bragging over the fifth 
and vituperating and scoundrel- 
ising the sixm man, merely to aatiafy 
the spectators oh his side tliat his ebu- 
rage has not subsided from its fiilness 
of measure, that his heart is stout an4 
unflinching, and that, like Diomed, he 
is ever ready apd impetuous in ac^n. 
Thus Im Mr. Thomas .Babington Mae- 

auley acted; but has he tliereby ex- 
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tended the civcle of his reputation in , 
the ? Alas 1 ibr the futility of 
humaai expeotatioiuK->4}e is never, save 
by the fHvf vtho kBxm him petsonaHy, 
even^mention^ 4^ name; and though 
he was dieeved hy ,his own set in the 
House of Cc^iiiM^ns on the night of his 
inaugnrato^^ speech; stillj who retnem- 
bers 4hat inauguiatoiy speech, or Mr. 
Th<^ixuis Babington MaCauley’s exhibi- 
tidh on that, to him, so memorable an 
occasion ? Who quotes (eJccept always 
his own immediate set) his articles on 
the Utilitarian school in the Edinburgh 
Metfkw, saving only to laugh- at the 
eophism^* and abortions of,wit with 
whi<^r^y overflow ? WHo tafiks of his 
CfWOctionS'On Drgden, Mi7ron,*tof even 
M^achiavelUf the best of all his pro¬ 
ductions, though shinipg Muth foreign 
and borrowed light ? The man of genius 
or talent, and the charlatan or man of 
mere pretension, proceed inversely as 
regaras the relation'of one with the 
other. The first, because his sense 
tells him not to attempt too much until 
the fulness of his destined strength is 
attaitted, commences his career of life 
and literature cautiously, and mode¬ 
rately, and modestly; the consequence 
is, that each successive effort adds to 
his -powers, and progressively fortifies 
his raciency, until in the end he bursts 
'fortli a luminary of unexceptionable 
briUianey. The second, big with the 
idea of that self-importance which from 
his earliest years is dunned into his 
ear, is hot and eager to do sotnething 
to place his name amongst the pre¬ 
eminent individuals of his age and 
country; like the son of Peleus, he 
for eany feme, ihou^ an early grave 
should be his mor^l, consummation; 
like that same Hom^c hhro he is 
** Impiger-—iracundus—inexorabilis — 
aoe*;/* 

and he cdmmences his feats wilh an 
improvident energy altd pKierailv sinks 
esdiausted before bis more prudential 
suid tefepmte antagonist. A young 
man, thtmgh possesfed a&f the most 
robust constitution, oawot |dun|e at 
once into thb Wilsist d^pktion lyith- 
out feUii^ an early >0#^ to his^- 
cess^' To sp^ only^ lus feats of 
drihliSng, without a woid ;on other in¬ 
dulgences, he by reManee qp his 
stzttogth ofe^bma^ and sbanoness of 
lungs, b^h by Wng a mor-ljoltle 
man. "Will he Jongtcontinue so? 
.Should be be n^ 'eno\]^h to hold on 
in his course df irtSiri^, ere tbS years 


I of his spring of manhood have been 
numbered, will lose die physical 
energies of a man, waste away to a 
pallid, tottering anatomy, his mental 
vigor will be speedily exhausted, he 
will dwiiidle into a poor, crary^ chat¬ 
tering idiot, and sink without being 

E erceived into the grave, but too long 
ankerihg after its emasculated andpuny 
prey. In this argument the mind will 
afford “a fitting parallel tq the body; 

. ah& for this reason the veiy thought of 
dn early reputation is to be escliewed. 
Of alj this we, unfortunately, have too 
m^y instances op record; and, not¬ 
withstanding dUr political and other 
hostility to Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley, we shall sincerely regret if 
hi^ name is ib be added to the gloomy 
list of those who, although they in their 
fifst hours of existence shea around 
th^m an extraordinary brilliancy, yet 
very speedily, 

** Like the Lost Pleiad, dUnk to rise no 
more.” 

Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley 
has acted incautiously and without 
foresight; y«t two remarkable instances 
hung immediately before him, which 
he was constrained to see, and which 
might have served him for beacons 
wherelgr to guide his Own course, had 
he not been actuated by that headstrong 
vanity and all-engrossingconceit which, 
alas! have ever been the characteristics 
of his race. The first was in Mr. Henry 
Brou^hana, who, when hfe bej^n his 
political life^ dashed at every thing like 
an ill-trained whelp, and, at one time, 
. by his all-n^dling spilit, sunk so low 
in common estimation, as absolutely to 
becoMe a siib^ct for laughter and jeers; 
but who, when he had grown more wary, 
piloted his way with such regard for 
’ character, that be at length stood forth 
ad the leader of his party in St. 
j8|feph^*s.. The seeohd was in Mr. 
Macaul^*s patton^^^jLord I^nsdowne, 
who, as LbrqHOnTy Petty, promised to 
win edlden ^ uien during 

the y||Me Kle; but behold 

hiif^pwtiofilfed flo^n aloft, like other 
stmilat trivia[^ things of this world, to 
find'ia tesfing-plafce in that “limbo 
br^ w^ge,” of v^ch such plea- 
mm|^fe;i!tnade in the pages of 

After these warn- 
th^naioth^ k more considerate 
pm 4as 4 mtier of some moment to 
Mf. TIfomas Babit^on 

^lO^cient sin of his tribe too 
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strong for isSBisUnce.—He does not 
seem to be sensible that his powers 
have been diminishing in real mue^ 
and no friend of adviser has been near to 
give him assurance that, for onginality, 
point, vigour, and poomise, nothmg has 
exceeded—nay, nothing has, within a 
hundred degrees, approximated to— 
what he wrote as a literary freshman 
for Knighfs Quarterly Magazine. 

Would that Uiis freshman had be^n 
well advised and persuaded of the foct, 
or that, by some memorable circum¬ 
stance, he had been earl;^ taught to 
take heed of the silly adulations of his 
fether’s clerks and dependents, and of 
that blind partiality of Inends which 
swills youthful vanity generally, and 
which swilled it most egl%iously in 
the particular instance of Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley. He would then 
liave cut a more resectable figure, be¬ 
cause his aim would have been more 
moderate, his jAirposes less assuming, 
his inferiority of strength, resulting from 
original mai-conformation of parts, less 
apparent. But, alas for him 1 it has 
been otherwise. Proud of tl^e strength 
which he has been told he possesses, 
he has run a-tilt at every thing with 
which he has ever met. If there is 
one object held in great regard—no 
matter by wliat sect or party—against 
that most especially has he bent his 
aim, to bring it dovm fi*om the “ hi^i 
top-gallant of its pride.” If there is 
one man more reverenced than another 
—it signifies little of what party, save 
his own —(for of the great man of his 
own party he has^ever been the humble 
lacquey and adept)—he has attacked 
him tooth and nail, in the hope ofan ^y 
victory. Alack for the impulsips of silly 
vani^! he was miserably defeated by 
Mr. Mill in the Greatest Happiness'* 
controversy, though we do not^now 
whether Mr. Sou&ey will consider it*, 
worth his trouble to answer the g^intle- 
man’s insolence: we rather Aink, how¬ 
ever, that he will not: it were, if he 
did so, waste of tim^^whiclt, we ki^ow, 
the Laureate values^tW^ghly toAti^w 
avray on such unimportant trifles. 
true knight would couch lance, oriitake 
buckler and shield, perchance^ ^ 

the rampant lioq; but, ^ _ mtlfoaO 
movement, allow the pupjp/^dog J»..- 
barii at his figure, or evte dj^le w 
person with diose tricks v^"th which 
petulant puppy-dogs are wont to soil 
more nunesdc creatuxes than tharpuny 
selvjfs. In his conduct, then, not only 
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in matters which have excited his 
abusive foculties, but even whm he 
has been inducea to praise, the gedfte- 
man in question has become too gteat 
a nuisfoioe to be endured: * 

Tristius baud illo monstrmni noa 
saeViqr ulla 

Pestis, et ira Dedia Stygiis sede extulit 
tindis/’ , 

Tills bein^ the U is time that 
pernicious in^ence of the gentleman 
should be forced into abatement. . 

The iast di*pW (Jantab's 

prowess.is in the 100th NumWr pf the 
“ Sapphire and and iif die second 
since the Accession to the Hdi^al 
Chair, ^ of Macveius Napiej^us Naso. 
If puiports to be a review of Mf. 
Southey's •admirable volumes on The 
Frogress and Frdspectsof Society ; and 
of the stuff-;—the veriest leather and 
prunella”—which it is composed, 
perhaps the following extract may make 
somewhat manifest to our readers: 

** He has now, wo think, done his 
worst. The subject which he has at 
last undertaken to 'treat is one wldch 
demands all the highest intellectual'aiid 
moral qualities of a philosophical states¬ 
man,— an understanding at once com¬ 
prehensive and acute,—a heart at once 
upright and charitable. Mr. Southey 
brings to the task two faculties which 
were never, we believe, vouchsafed in 
measure so copious to any human being, 
—the faculty of believing without a rea¬ 
son, and the faculty of hating without a 
provocation. 

** It is, indeed, most extraordinary that 
a mind like Mr. Southey's, — a mind 
richly endowed in many respects by 
imturo, and highly cultivated hy study, 
—a mind which has exercised consider¬ 
able influence on the most enlightened 
generation of th e most enlightened people 
that ever existed—should be utterly des¬ 
titute of the power of discen^g truth 
from folaehqod*.^. Yet such is the fact. 
Government Southey one of 

the fin? arts. lie judges of a theory or 
a public measure, of a religion, a p^i- 
tical party, a«peaoe or a war, as men 
judge of n^picturq, or a statue, by the 
effect proddoed iOp' bis^hhi^oation. A* 
chftii^bf assoclati<ms Is to him what i 
chain of r^oxuA'iit to other men ; and 
what ho calls opinions are, inlGaet, 
merely his‘'taste»."‘' 

Thi^ honest reader, is entirely gra¬ 
tuitous on^r. Macauley's parti-—this 
is merely his opinioa—his dictum-^ 
or, in ot^r words, the feeble gabble of 
his owiT foolish and flippant tongue. 
No reasons arc adduced—no ground 
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is assumed—and he has been ofifenug 
an insult to the public at large and 
to Common Sense,’ inasmuch as Mr. 
Southey’s many writings are in exist¬ 
ence to disprove the fact which Mr. 
Macauley so barefacedly assorts. “ Ho- 
dic,”says Montesinos,inost pertinently, 
in vituperated “ Colloquies ''—and 
of the truth of the saying ti)e common¬ 
place Mr. Thomas Babington Macau¬ 
ley would fain make himself, in the 
little vanity of his heart, a notable in¬ 
stance,—“ Ilodi^ omnia vuLoi judicio 
stantqufe, cadunlque.’^ 

Again ; 

‘VNAw, in the mind of Mr.‘Southey 
reason has no place ut all, either 
leader or follower, as eitlier sovereign 
or slave. Ho does not seem to know 
what an argument is. He never uses 
arguments himself. He never troubles 
himself to answer the arguments of his 
opponents. It has never occurred to 
him, that a man ought to be able to give 
some better account of the way in which 
helms arrived at his opinions than merely 
that it is liis will and ideasure to hold 
them,—that there is a difference between 
assertion and demonstration,—that a ru¬ 
mour does not alwa^'s prove a fact,—that 
a fact does not always prove a theory,— 
tJ)at two contradictory propositions can¬ 
not be undeniable truths,—^that to heg 
the question is not the way to settle it,— ' 
or that, when an objection is raised, it 
ought to bo met with sometliing more 
convincing than * scoundrel* and ‘block¬ 
head.*” 

That the Cantab critic in il/y 
Great’-Grandmother'^ should bring 
against any one tlie charge of “ never 
answering his opponent’s arguments” 
is, indeed, somewhat strange, since he 
has himself been most wofully guilty of 
that self-same trick in the late contro¬ 
versy with Mr, Mill, of the Westminster 
lievieWf on “ the Greatest Happiness 
Principle.’' Let any one of our readers 
turn to the three or four articler which 
this gentleman has written in answer 
to Mr. Macauley's flippant charges and 
attacks, and he will uidfc see as sweet 
an instance of a modern wrangling 
logomachist’s mountebankism was 
ever his lucky chance4^o behold. 

Mr. Southey lias read much, has 
written much, and, by his critic’s con¬ 
fession, has “ exercised considerable 
influence on the most enlightened gene¬ 
ration of tlie most enlightened people 
that ever existed," Now, this “ most 
enlightened generation of the most en¬ 
lightened people tliat ever existed” have 


not been led to believe in Mr.* Soutliey’s 
mere assertion, from any persuasion of 
his being a prophet or an evangelist— 
they have believed in him, and been 
influenced by his writings, from the 
thorough and heartfelt conviction of 
their truth. Men are not apt to lend 
their credulity to their fellows merely on 
the stsength of flat and naked positions; 
and the greater the enlightenment of 
such men, the stiffer is the stubbornness 
of their pride and obstinacy in yielding 
their faith as converts to new promul¬ 
gations of opinions. If, in process of 
time, they confers to the influence of 
any such promulgation, we may be sure 
that their judgments have been con¬ 
vinced by the argumentative elucida¬ 
tions of the new opinionist. The effect 
most directly demonstrates the cause. 
The wisdom, moreover, of every age, 
is sufficient for that age to which it 
owes its birth. It may be little oi 
great, fliulty or perfeclV-tliis in nowise 
affects our argument. If, by universal 
consent, or by the consent of the ma¬ 
jority, or any considerable party in the 
community, an individual is allowed 
the intellectual supremacy, by that very 
act not only is his equality to his con- 
tern])omries, or partial super-excellence 
over them, acknowledged, but his com¬ 
plete and unqualified superiority over 
them must also be admitted. It does 
not require any very bright compre¬ 
hension to understand that the first 
man of every age has anticipated that 
age. How stmds it, therefore, witli 
Mr. Southey ? What is his intellectual 
position in this most enlightened 
generation?” Even his enemy, Mr. 
Thqmas Babington Macauley, confesses 
that he has exercised ccnmderahle in- 
fluence.” This phrase holds a self-con¬ 
tradiction. In points of understanding 
Ihere^an be no half measures,—there 
can be no qualifications—no divisions 
or subdivisions of beliefs or leanings; 
it must be entirely, or in nowise. 
Either a teacher enjoys influence, or 
he does not. If the former, it must-be 
on given and precisely defined grounds; 
and again, if so, his influence is abso¬ 
lute over his own spbere of action or 
domination. It is the same with this 
intoliect^l supremacy as witli tem¬ 
poral sovereignty—the power of kings 
us-defined, and within that definition it 
is absolute: were it not so, there would 
be a constant interference with their 
actions, and kings would soon find 
themselves in redlity unkinged-r-or, 
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like our friead Sancbo in his grand go¬ 
vernment of Bamtaria, v/ho^ when he 
diougbt liimaelf the lord of all he 
surveyed,” discovered, to his woe, that 
he was, in his actions, the most cir¬ 
cumscribed of mortals. How feres it, 
then, with our mighty Logician, Mac- 
auleides ? If our reasoning be worth a 
rush, his admission as to Mr. Southey's 

induence on the in9st enlightened 
generation of the most enlightened 
people that ever existed,” pulls him 
one way, whilst his hollow assertion 
that “ in the mind of Mr. Soutliey 
reason has no place at a!I,^ necessai'ily 
pulls him in the opposite direction; 
and supposing th^t the argumentative 
Cantab were squatted between two 
stools, the enlightened generation” 
would draw away one—Mr. Southey’s 
want of “ reason” would draw away 
the other—and bounce on the ground 
would come the logician, in the very 
midst and he/day of his triumphant 
feats of logomachy. We may conclude 
this paragraph by quoting Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay’s own glittering verbiage against 
himself:—He does not se^m to know 
what an argument is,” and “ two con¬ 
tradictory propositions cannot be un¬ 
deniable truths.” And thus have we, 
we trust, used our speech, 

** until it has return’d 
His terms of treason doubled down his 
throat,” 

So much for the general argument. 
We will now say a word or two witli 
reject to Mr. Southey in particular. 

Mr, Southey is one of the most accom¬ 
plished scholar^ of which this country 
has ever boasted-^and accomplished 
scholarship predicates very pointgdly, 
we think, years of deep study, various 
reading, thought, and reflection. Ge¬ 
neral history, moreover, has been Mr. 
Southey’s favourite branch of sfUdy— 
and nUtory is Philosophy teaching by 
example” To a full-grown student, 
possessed of a masterly knowledge of 
nis own language and deep poetic 
feeling, and, therefore, with his i>er- 
ceptions rendered alive and acute for 
even ordinaiy circumstances, the power 
of reasoning must, spite of his own 
disinclination, come and be subservient 
to his purposes; and with every anxious 
and reflective student, habit will work 
wonders. We go not the length of 
Mens. Jacotot’s grand apothegm of 
“ TotU est dans tout” or his grand 
principle that moral equality is the 
primitive characteristic of man. But we 


aver, that every sincere student must be¬ 
come a reasoncr—and the more willing 
will, in tlie pursuit of " Right Judg¬ 
ment,” very considerably outstrip the 
more sluggish ; for the custom or stssi- 
niilating and parallelising, involving 
and inducing, insinuates itself into the 
mind of the agent, gains strength by 
exercise, and at length becomes so ha¬ 
bitual, that its operations are carried 
on with die utmost exactness, ranging 
from the consideration of the highest 
objects to the examination of the most 
insignificant diflereiitial quantifies. Tlie 
Laureate has acted in this mannerduring 
the entire^eripd of a useful aid well- 
spent life. So vast has been his read¬ 
ing, tftit, we are led to opine, if the 
truth were known, it would be found 
that Mr, Sodth'ey, the scholar, had for¬ 
gotten more thati Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macauley, the logician and Canhib, 
had ever contrived to scra]>e together 
into that receptacle for polite educa¬ 
tion of which we have ventured to 
make mention at the commencement 
of this article. 

The Laureate has, moreover, been 
noted as one of the most effectual con¬ 
troversial writers of his day; and as 
controversy cannot be carried on with¬ 
out argument, and general reputation 
^ for any quality is not to lie acquired 
by charlatanism—and as the Laureate 
has gained a general reputation for his 
feats as such controversial writer, we 
need say no more on this subject. 

Mr. Thomas Babingion Macauley is 
eternally crowing up his own logical 
efficiency, and the illogical and com¬ 
mon-place arguments of every other 
individual. Could he persuade the 
world of these facts, it were well for 
the Cantab—but, alas! his assertions 
pass by his auditory even as the idle 
wind to wliich they pay not the slight¬ 
est dbservauce. In reference to Mr. 
Soutli^y’s alleged weakness in argu¬ 
mentation, thus stands the fact:—That 
the Laureate is not a keen disputant, 
cannot be dShied—that his writings 
are not stuck full of philosophical 
kuoUtnesses and metaphysical inter¬ 
twistings, is equally so; — but it is 
abo undeniable, that, in the most beau¬ 
tiful style of vyhich the English lan- 
guage»is susceptible, and of which our 
literature ean boast, the theories which 
his mind has conceived, the actions of 
past ages which his patience and in¬ 
dustry have attained, and those other 
actions which (his existence having 
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been cast at the period which wit¬ 
nessed tiie most remarkable circum¬ 
stances and events that mankind were 
ever fated to behold) his wondering 
eyes have witnessed, have been seve¬ 
rally noted down and recounted to the 
world at large, whilst his philanthropic 
bosom glowed with the ardent and 
Christian hope that his fellow-creatures 
would employ his narratives in prac¬ 
tical and beneficial adaptation. Such 
has been the tendency of all Mr. 
Southey's literary exertions. With 
such vifews, therefore, the mode of 
composition and metliod of argument 
which hi has employed havf been well 
selected. Mankind are contented to 
receive instruction in intelligiSie lan¬ 
guage, and are fain to turn their backs 
on the fantastic tricks arid incompre¬ 
hensible cackle of logomachising An¬ 
ders and self-vaunting pscudo-persi- 
fleurs and jargonists—leaving them to 
the contemplation of their own egre¬ 
gious contortions of body, their own 
super-exquisite jaw openings and oral 
crookedness, in the respective mirrors 
of their own vanity. 

We have, however, not yet done 
with the Cantab and Mr. Wilberforce's 
PiiEDKSTiNED OF IIeaven. We must 
give yet some more extracts from the 
admimble paper which we have se- * 
lected for our present observations. 

“ What theologians call the spiritual 
sins are bis cardinal virtues — hatred, 
pride, and the insatiable thirst for ven¬ 
geance. These passions he dignifies under 
the name of duties .... * 1 do well to be 
angry/ seems to be the predominant 
feeling in his mind. Almost the only 
mark of charity which he vouchsafes to 
his opponents is to pniy for their con¬ 
version, and this he does in terms not 
unlike those in which we can imagine 
a Portuguese priest interceding with 
Heaven for a Jew, delivered over Jto the 
secular arm after a relapse. 

** We have always heard, an^tully 

BELIEVE, THAT Mr. SoUTHEY IS A VERY 

AMIABLE AND HUMANE MAN ; nor do we 
intend to apply to him pdfbonally any of 
the remarks which we have made on the 
spirit of his writings. Such are the 
caprices of human nature. Even b'ncle 
Toby troubled himself very little about 
the French grenadiers who fell on the 
glacis of N amur. A nd when Mr. Southey 
takes up his pea, he changes his'nature 
ai much as Captain Shandy when he girt 
on his sword. The only opponents to 
whom be gives quarter are those in whom 
he finds,something of his own character 
reflected. He seems to have an instinctive 


antipathy for calm, mpdegate men—for 
men #ho shun extremes, and who render 
reasons. He has treated Mr. Owen of 
Lanark, for example, with infinitely more 
respect than he has shewn to Mr. Hallam 
or to Dr. Lingard ; and this for no reason 
that we can discover, except that Mr. 
Owen is more unreasonably and hope¬ 
lessly in the wrong than any speculator 
of our time. ^ 

“ Mr. Southey’s political systrim is 
just what we might expect from a man 
who regards politics not as a matter of 
science, but as a matter of taste and feel¬ 
ing. All his schemes of government have 
been incon^sterit with themselves. In 
his youth he was a republican; yet, as 
he tells us in his preface to these CoZ- 
loquies, he was, even then, opposed to 
the Catholic claims. lie is now a violent 
ultra-Tory. Yetwhile he maintains, with 
vehemence approaching to ferocity, all 
tlie sterner and harsher parts of the ultra- 
Tory theory of government, the baser and 
dirtier part of that theory disgusts him. 
Exclusion, persecution,* severe punish¬ 
ments for libellers and demagogues, pro¬ 
scriptions, massacres, civil war, if neces¬ 
sary, rather than any concession to a 
discontented people,—these are the mea¬ 
sures which he seems inclined to recom¬ 
mend. A severe and gloomy tyranny—• 
crushing opposition—silencing remon- 
Btrance-^drilling the minds of people 
into unreasoning obedience,—has in it 
something of grandeur which delights 
his imagination. But there is nothing 
fine in the shabby tricks and jobs of 
office. And Mr. Southey, accordingly, 
has no toleration for them. When a 
democrat, he did not perceive that his 
system led logically, and would have led 
practically, to the removal of religious 
aistinctions. He now'commits a simi¬ 
lar error. He renounces the abject and 
paltvy part of the creed of his party, 
without perceiving that it is also an 
essential pari of that creed. He would 
have tyranny and purity together; though 
the nrost superficial observation might 
have shewn him that there can be so 
tyranny without corruption.” Pp. 532-3. 
• • « « 

We now come to the conversations 
which pass between Mr. Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between 
two Southeys, equally eloquent, equally 
angry, equally unreasonable, and equally 
given to talking about what they ao not 
understand. Perhaps we could not select 
a better instance of the spirit which per¬ 
vades the whole book than the discussion 
touching butchers. These peisons are 
represented as castaways, as men whose 
employment hebetates the faculties and 
hardens the heart;—^not that the poet 
has any scruples about the use of animal 
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food. He ao&LOwledges that it is for the 
good of the animals memselvee that men 
should feed upon them. * Nevertheless/ 
says he, ' I cannot hut acVnowledge, like 
good old John Fox, that the sight of a 
slaughter-house or shambles, if it does 
not disturb this clear conviction, excites 
in me uneasiness and pain, as well as 
loathing. And that they produce a worse 
effect upon tlie persons ezftployed in them, 
is a fact acknowledged by that law or 
custom which excludes such persons 
from sitting on juries upon cases of life 
and death.’ 

** This is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Southey’s mode of loosing at all moral 
questions. Here is a body of men en¬ 
gaged in an employment, which, by his 
own account, is beneficial, not only to 
mankind, hut to the very creatures on 
whom we feed. Yet he represents tliem 
as men who are necessarily reprobates— 
as men who must necessarily be repro¬ 
bates, even in the most improved state 
of society—eveg, to use his own phrase, 
in a Christian Utopia. And what reasons 
are given for a judgment so directly op¬ 
posed to every principle of sound and 
manly morality'! Merely this, that he 
cannot abide the sight of th^ir appara¬ 
tus—^tbat, from certain peculiar associa¬ 
tions, ho is affected with disgust when 
he passes by their shops, lie gives, 
indeed, another reason; a certain law or 
custom, which never existed but in the 
imaginations of old women, and which, 
if it hud existed, would have proved just 
as much against butchers as the ancient 
prejudice against tlie practice of taking 
interest for money proves against the 
merchants of England. Is a surgeon a 
castaway 1 W e believe that nurses, when 
they instruct children in that venerable 
law or custom wlfich Mr. Southoy so 
highly approves, generally join the^ur- 
geon to Uie butcher. A dissecting-room 
would, w'e should think, affectitho nerves 
of most people ns much os a butcher’s 
shambles. But the most amusing cir¬ 
cumstance is, that Mr, Southey, who 
detests a butcher, should look with spe¬ 
cial favour on a soldier. Ho seems highly 
to approve of the sentiment of General 
Meadows, who swore tliat a grenadier 
was the highest character in this world 
or in the next; and assures us, that a 
virtuous soldier is placed in the situa¬ 
tion which Qiost tends to his improve¬ 
ment, and will most promote his eternal 
interests. Human blood, indeed, is by 
no means an object of so much loathing 
to Mr. Southey as the hides and paunches 
of cattle. In 1814, he poured forth poet¬ 
ical mala^ctions on all who talked of 
peace with Buonaparte. He went over 
the^ field of Waterloo,—a field, beneath 
which twenty thousand of ibe stoutest 


hearts that ever beat are mouldering,-^ 
and came back in an ecstasy, which he 
mistook for poetical inspiration. In most 
of his poems,—particularly in his best poem, 
Roderic,—and in most cf kis prase wA^ks, 
particularly in the Histoi'y of the Pemn- 
sular War, he shews a delight in 
SNUFFING UP cahnage, which would not 
have misbecome a Scandinavian ba^, but 

which SOMEllMES SEEMS TO HARMONISE 
ILL WITH THE CnilISTIAN MORALITY. 

TFc do not, however, blame Mr. Southey 
for exulting, even a little ferociously, 
in the brave deeds of his cowitr^inen, oi' 
for finding something ‘ comely and rr- 
viving* in the bloody vengeances inflicted 
by an opp-fpseed people on its o'^r^sors. 
Now, sui;^ly, if we find that a man whose 
businels is to kill Frenchmen may be 
humane, we may hope that means may 
be found to lender a man humane whose 
business is to kill sheep. If the brutal¬ 
ising effect of such scenes as the storm 
of St. Sebastian may be counteracted, we 
may hope that, iu a Christian Utopia, 
some minds might be proof against the 
kennels and dressers of Aldgate. Mr. 
Southey’s feeling, Ijowever, is easily ex¬ 
plained. A butcher’s knife is by no 
means so elegant as a sabre, and a calf 
does not bleed with half the grace of a 
poor wounded hussar.”—Pp. 536-8. 

We think our reader should thank 
us for laying before his epicurean par 
late a most delectable passage.—What 
need was there for mentioning those 
“ spiritual sins of the tlieologians— 
pride, hatred, and the insatiable thirst 
for vengeance,although Mr. Southey 
may ‘‘ dignify” them “ under the name 
of duties lias the moral character 
of a man any participation in tlie 
personages whom he portrays in his 
writings ? If so—and if Mr. Southey 
be guilty of the ciiarges alleged by 
Mr. Babington Macauley—tiien is he 
an incarnate bloodhound—although no 
greater incarnate bloodhound than was 
one ilomer in times long past—or one 
Shakespeare—or one Clarendon—or 
one Sir Walter Scott—or one any body 
else, who ha\jnritten a book in which 
the passions and feelings by which the 
conduct of men lias been influenced, 
havotflieen faithfully set forth. But if 
the moral character of a man has no 
participation in such personages so 
portrayed, then for what earthly pur¬ 
pose hbs Mr. Thomas Babington Mac¬ 
auley made such particular mention of 
Mr. Southe/s manner of rendering the 
three “ spiritual sins of the theolo¬ 
gians'^ subservient to the elaboration 
and unravelling of his Various subjects? 
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One would think—for no purpose 
whatever, and that the period con¬ 
tained an idle waste of words, parti¬ 
cularly as, at the commencement of the 
following paragraph, the Laureate is 
called a very amiable and humane 
manand a disclaimer is added to 
the mtention of applying “ to him 
pers*ally any of the remarks which 
we (Mr.Tliomas Babington Macauley) 
had made on the spirit of his writings.” 
But let not our simple reader run 
away w^th any such supposition—for 
this concession is a Grecian gift: 

** Tin|so Danaos, et dopa fjrentes 

and a second glance into the-4^xt and 
context will let our reader into the 
secret movements of an Edinburgh 
licvicwcr^s heart—particularly if sucli 
reviewer be the honest logician, Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macauley — Tiir. 
J’REnnsTiNED OF Heaven. The actual 
motive for the particular mention of Mr. 
Southey’s cardinal virtues, and the spi¬ 
ritual sins of the theologians, was, that 
the accusation, on account of its horrid 
character and enmity, would fix itself 
indelibly in the reader’s memory; so 
deeply indeed, as to be little or in no 
wise affected by the extreme luoilesty 
of the qualifying disclaimer—and un¬ 
der the certainty of that accusation 
being revived in all its exti’eme co¬ 
louring when Mr. M^lbauley should, 
after a page or two, come to speak of 
Mr. Southey’s delectation at snuffing 
up tlie reeking incense ascending from 
the mgngled limbs of butchered tliou- 
sands of his fellow-creatures. Of this 
p;ussage we will speak presently, being 
desirous, for one moment longer, to 
tarry where we are. 

Jt is further charged against Mr. 
Southey, that he disguises” the theo¬ 
logian sins under the name of dijties.” 
We are not now going to rip open the 
fabrication of those plots which Kivolve 
such employment of the “ theologian 
sins”—^we will seek a fujyre and better 
opportunity for so doing—at present 
we will deal in generalities. The reader, 
then, may, for his own satisfaction^urn 
over the pages of Thalaha the Destroyer, 
Roderick the Last of the Goths, and 
the Curse of Kehaina, and judge for 
himself whether the passions th^re re¬ 
presented are inconsistent witli the 
characters employed. The passions of 
oriental nations are not to be adjudged 
by those impulses which are common 
in occidental climates. We must 


not forget that Adosinda and Roderick 
a;re nieridumal Europeans, and that 
their bosoms are fraught with all the 
impetuous feelings universal amongst 
Spaniards—not forgetting the pecu¬ 
liarity of the situations in which those 
two personages find themselves, and 
also that it is the business of poepy 
to dignify every incentive by which 
grand consummations in behalf of vir¬ 
tue are achieved; and we must equally 
remember that Thalaba and Ladurdad 
arc agents in that inflammatory region, 
the inhabittints *of which have been 
appropriately styled 
** Souls made of fire, and children of the 
Bun, 

With whom revenge is virtue f” 

Thus considered, we confidently 
state, notwithstanding Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley’s assertion to the 
contrary, that, by every honest reader, 
Mr. Southey’s personages wall be found 
depicted true to life and to poetry;— 
]>articularly if the following passage 
from Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry be 
taken into consideration—which, in 
die present instance, the Cantab logi¬ 
cian and Greek scholar seems, most 
unaccountably, to have forgotten. 

“ With respect to the manners, four 
things are to bo attended to by the poet. 

" First, and principally, they should 
bo good. Now maimers, or character, 
belong, as we have said before, to any 
speech or action that manifests a certain 
disposition; and they are bad, or good, 
as the disposition manifested is bad, or 
good. I'his goodness of manners may 
be found in persons oT every descrip¬ 
tion: the manners oV a woman, or of h 
slav^ may be good; though, in general, 
women are, perhaps, raUier bad than 
good, and slaves altogether had. 

“ The second requisite of the manners 
is projU'iety. There is a manly character 
of bravery and fierceness, which canuot, 
with propriety, be given to a woman. 

“ The third requisite is resemblance; 
for this is a difiPerent thing from their 
being good, and proper, as above de¬ 
scribed. 

“ The fourth is uniformity; for even 
though the model of the poet’s imitation 
be some person of ununiform manners, 
still that person must be represented as 
uniformly ununiform. • • • 

“ In the manners, as in the fable, the 
poet should always aim, either at what 
IS necessary, or what is probable; so that 
such a character shall appear to speak or 
act, necessarily, or probably, in siu:k a 
manner, and this event to be the neces¬ 
sary or probable consequence of that. 
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'* Since tra^dy is aa imitotion of what 
ts we shoula follow the example of 

skilini portcait-painters; who, while they 
express the peculiar lineameate, and pro¬ 
duce a likeness, at the same time improve 
upon the original. And thus, too, the 
poet, when he imitates the manners of 
pamonate men, (or of indolent, or any 
other of a similar kind,) should draw an 
example approaching rather to a good, 
than to a hard and ferocious chanicter: 
as Achilles is drawn by Agatho and by 
Homer. These things the poet should 
keep in view ; and, besides these, wliat- 
ever relates to those senses ii^hich have a 
necessary connexion wKh poetry.” 

The Edinburgh critic has, most un¬ 
fairly, endeavoured to assimilate the 
actual character of the poet with the 
fictitious characters of the poet’s per¬ 
sonages. That all authors, more or 
less, mix up their personal feelings 
and views with certain of their charac¬ 
ters, is true; but we boldly assert that, 
in every tale or poem which depicts 
vh'tmns characters and involves a use¬ 
ful moral, it is utterly impossible to 
draw any line of demarcation, and say 
where reality ends and fiction com¬ 
mences : and indeed it would signify 
little, were that possible, because the 
end of the labour is praisewoilby, 
and therefore the elaboration must also 
be praiseworthy, in whatsoever manner 
it may be effected. And in this view, 
as every tree is known by the quality 
of its fruit, the character of the man 
is to be guessed at by the nature of 
his writings. Thus, a good man may 
always be recognised by the moral 
tendency of \m writings, of whatso¬ 
ever description *may be the instru¬ 
ments employed for the completi#n of 
his purpose. It is only in composi¬ 
tions of an evil and dangerous tendency 
that you can fancy you trace jut the 
mental portraiture of t)jc agent:—good¬ 
ness being of a more essential nature 
than evil, which is more allied to our 
condition, and always comes home to 
our perception in a much more decided 
form than its opposite. Thus, in Don 
JmUy the world have fancied that 
Byron’s character was much more 
closely delineated than has been Sir 
Walter Scott’s in his Imnhocy or 
Gbthe’s in Wilhelm Meister, 

Mr. Macauley charges Mr. Southey 
with having shewn more respect to 
Mr. •Owen of Lanark than to Mr. Hal- 
1am or to Dr. Lingaid,” To estimate 
the powers of others is so arbitrary au 


act, that it were vain to attempt to re¬ 
duce it to any rule. In the present 
instance, however, we are at no loss 
for a reason. Mr. Southey has done 
the thing of which he has been acou^d, 
merely because, in comparison with 
the two other gentlemen, he considers 
Mr. Owen to be the moi;e praise¬ 
worthy individual. lie has coimcted 
Mr. Hallam of glaring inaccuracies in 
his Comtitutional History — and Dr. 
Lingard of uttering falselioods in his 
History of England, Surely these are 
sufficient reasons foi^ his judgments; 
which reasons, moreover, ar« to be 
seen writtcti down, with all d#e jjeli- 
,«in the pages of the Quarterly 
But perhaps the logical Caft- 
tib and Viinin.sTiNKn of Hkaven 
never condescends to open the pages 
of that publication ? 

“ Mr. Southey’s political system,” 
says liis critic, “ is just what we might 
expert from a man wlio regards politics 
not as a matter of sci(*nc(^, but as a 
matter of taste and feeling. All his 
schemes of government have been in¬ 
consistent with themselves. In his 
youth he was a rejiulilican; yet, as he 
tells us in his prefact? to those Col¬ 
loquies, he was, even then, opposed to 
the Catholic claims,” Kc.—we have 
already given the whole of llie para¬ 
graph. In answer, we reply briefly: 

1. Although Mr. Southey may regard 
politics “ not as a matter of seienre, 
but as a matter of taste and feeling,” 
it behoves not Mr. jVlacauIey to bring 
the charge of inconsistency against the 
LaureaUi in particular — but rather 
against those members of bis own 
House who have wantonly and imjni- 
dently forfeite<l tlioir pieifged iiiilh to 
their country — and apostatised im<l 
ratted from their own confiding party 
for g. worse motive than defect of taste 
or misapplication of feeling — i-oa 

BASE* VVOUllLY EMOLPMENT ANO A 

HIAELING STIPEND. -2. To SJiy of U 

young mandat in his youth he was 
a republican, is almost the best praise 
that can be yielded to the purity and 
gocM?ness of his nature. A ripened , 
judgment is a thing unnatural for youth 
—and, without a ripened judgment, it 
is impossible to say to a certainty that 
r^puBlicanism is one of those errant 
false lights which have worked infinite 
woe to the world. But it is natural 
that a youth, even in his youngest 
years, should, if be be possessed c»f 
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quick feelings and warmth of heart, 
liave some bias; and it is, further, na¬ 
tural that he should lean towards that, 
whatever it may be, which is brought 
neatest to a heart so liable to excitation. 
Now, the story of republican Rome and 
republican Greece (in the usual course 
of study) is forced upon him as a subject 
for e\|||py Say^s, every hour’s considera¬ 
tion, until his imagination becoming in¬ 
flamed by contemjjlating the actions of a 
Miltiatles, and Themistoclcs, and Aris¬ 
tides,— of an Epaminondas, Phocyon, 
and Thrsfeybulus,—of a Coriolanus and 
Cincinnytus,—ofaScipio and Regulus; 
—he infigines that all blfssi^gs-and all 
glory in governments must flpw from 
republics; and, consequently,^he is 
induced to become a warm republican, 
until a further knowledge df the consti¬ 
tution and essence of happiness induces 
an alteration in his opinions. Viewing 
the matter in this light, we are confident 
that every reader will consider the re¬ 
publicanism of boyhood and early youth 
as not only venial, but praiseworthy.— 
3. Though Mr. Southey be an ultra-Tory, 
there is no necessity for following pre¬ 
cisely along the ruts and in the foot¬ 
marks made by every other ultra-Tory 
that ever preceded him,—4. Unit Mr. 
Sou they bears not mortal enmity to those 
individuals who have been politically 
ojiposed to him, may be proved from 
his recent Life of'John^^^Buni/an. The 
amplest justice lias been done to that 
obstinate, yet honest non-conformist; 
and the kindness of feeling which he 
has evinced towards the old offender 
and scurrilist, Mr. Hone, has drawn 
upon himself the displeasure of his 
own party.—5. Democracy does not 
predicate the removal of religious dis¬ 
tinctions. The religion of Koine, and 
the schools of ancient philosophy, con¬ 
tinued in vigour, notwithstanding the 
existence of democracy. ‘ 

We now turn to that paragraph 
wherein is contained Mr. Southey’s 
confes.sion against butchers. And, 1. 
Because butchers are iiT'an employ¬ 
ment which is beneficial to society, is 
no reason why they, by the wear'^nd 
*tear of that employment, should not be 
divested of all humanity, as much as 
coal-heavers are rendered unfit for the 
society of the Duke of Wellington, or 
nightmeu or scavengers for associating 
with Sir ]lol)ert Feel, or Mr. Dawson, 
or the Bishop of London,—2* Though 
“ the certain lavrorcust(>in” prejudicial 


to the milky characters* of butchers, 
may never have existed but in the 
imaginations of old women,” still the 
very inference from its being, by Mr. 
Macauley’s own acknowledgment, ha¬ 
bitual to the imaginations of old 
women—who, Heaven knows, fonn 
perhaps a larger portion of the com¬ 
munity than the Athenian critic will 
allow—is, that*it has somewhat of the 
character, and therefore somewhat of 
the truth, of a popular proverb.—3. 

Looking with favour on a soldier” 
argues not,^in respect to Mr, Southey, 
“ that human blood is by no means 
an object of so much disgust as the 
hides and paunches of cattle ;” or that 
he loves the stench of human carnage, 
because, “ in 1814, he poured forth 
poetical maledictions on all who talked 
of peace with Buonaparte.” If this 
were true of the Laureate, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late I.ord Melville, and his 
present Majesty, and “his immortal 
father, and the late Lords I^iverpool 
and Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. 
Wordswortji, with every man who ever 
lighted a farthing rushlight in illumina¬ 
tion of the glorious successes of our na¬ 
tional armies, would severally be fiends 
of equal magnitude with the quiet, 
unobtrusive, placable Mr. Southey.— 
4. The ecstasy which broke forth in 
The Poet's Pii^rmage is very good 
“ poetical inspiration,” notwithstand¬ 
ing the shallow-pated Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley’s naked assertion 
to the contrary; and if the magpie- 
tongu'jd criticaster had turned up to 
the poem, he wouM have paused, 
and fferfmps felt, a secret shame at 
bringing hi^ atrocious charge against 
the gentle laker;—first, because his 
opening motto from Pindar shews that 
his poeucal mind was rhapsodising over 
th© brilliance of national triumph.— 
Secondly, because the proem woulo have 
presented as sweet a family picture as 
the kindest-hearted of poets ever drew. 
The man who can without hesitation— 
nay, with pleasure—participate in the 
youthful frolics of children, and who, 
even after having arrived at the ma¬ 
turity of human life, still retains in 
his bosom the desire for self-improve¬ 
ment, and the unsubdued spark of 
youthful emulation, is not exactly die 
individual whose nostrils are to be de¬ 
lighted by the-fetid effluvia steaming 
over a field of slaughtered bodies : 
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*• Sooff ye wha will! but lei me, grtwious Heaveb, 
ipreeerre this boyish heart tiU life’s last day I 
For so that inward light by nature givaa 
Shall still direct, and cheer me on my way; 

And, brightening as the shades of age descend. 

Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 

This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
My favoured footsteps to the Muse’s hill, 

Whose aij^uous paths 1 have not ceased to tread. 

From good to better, persevering still; 

And, if but self-a]:mroved, to praise or blame 

Indifferent, while I toil for lasting feme.” St, 20,21, Proem. Po. Pil. 


And thirdly, because of his motto to the 
First Part, from iEschylus,'f«i' reXi/xrewy 
9VX Omj, which at least infers a 

belief in the poet’s mind, that those who 
had died in the cause of their country 
had not fallen unregarded of heaven. 
5. Tlie Scandinavian, during his rugged 
age, wherein individual muscle and 
bone were the gmnd criterions for hu¬ 
man perfection, and whose peculiar 
state of socie^ impelled him to the 
daily exercise of that muscle and bone, 
argued, in all matters in which he had 
the slightest concernment, from him¬ 
self to the nation—self being to his 
darkened vision the greal object of 
care. Under a different system of 
religious society and policy, we, in our 
day, argue from the nation at large to 
ourselves,individual concernment being 
subordinate to general interest. The 
Scandinavian bard sung of the ferocious 
exploits of a single hero —Mr. Southey 
lias spoken in glowing colours, and 
tlianked God for the victories of our 
naiionaL arms during a struggle, in 
which, by theij uniform conduct, the 
armies of Britain«have earned for them¬ 
selves a never-dying renown.^ Are 
these parallel cases ? If so, then was 
king David, of Israel, the man after 
God’s own heart,” an accursed monster; 
for he, too, has exulted, and gifen that 
very God the glory for the war-like 
acliievements of his people. 

Having now, we trust, refuted these 
vaiious allegations gainst the Laureate 
of England, let us, in our turn, ask, 
whence has Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley learned this extreme tender¬ 
ness of heart wliich makes him shrink 
in utter horror from even the narration 
of a battle ? We are, we confess, totally 
at a loss to trace it to any other source 
save the instructions derived from his 
own soft-hearted fether, who, before 
he co^unenced the career of anti¬ 
colonist and the friend of humanity, 
was formerly, as we have beard, a 


slave-driver in one of our*colonies; 
and in that capacity created ^for him¬ 
self a, n^qrable name aa|a strict 
disdplimrim. He could tell hfe son 
of th^various modifications of human 
anguish. 

We have na this argumentum ad 
lanionem taken Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley’$ wording of Mr. Southey’s 
sense, and argued against him by 
using his own statement as the basis 
of our remarks. For the further satis¬ 
faction of our readers, we now say ex¬ 
plicitly, that the Cantab has most un¬ 
fairly garbled the obvious meaning of 
his author. We have not space to give 
tlie passage, which we should be glad 
to do; but by turning to p. 129 of 
Vol, I. of the Progress and Prospects, 
4’c., it will, we are sure, be confessed 
by every candid dealer, that the spirit 
of the Lamseate’s observations are 
directly in the teeth of the philanthropic 
and logical Cantab’s interpretation. 

The last extract which we shall give 
from this egregious logician’s attack 
on the Poet Laureate is tlie following: 

“ Mr. Southey entertains as exag¬ 
gerated a notion of the wisdom of govern- 
meiitB as of their power. He speaks 
with the greatest disgust of tlie respect 
now paid to public opinion. That opi¬ 
nion is, according to him, to be distrust¬ 
ed and dreaded; its usurpation ought to 
be v%orously resisted; and the practice 
of yielding to it is likely to ruin the 
country. To mamtain police is, accord¬ 
ing to him, ^ly one of the ends of go¬ 
vernment. Its duties are pat]iar<£al 
aa(^patemal. It ought to consider the 
discipline of the people as its first • 
object, to establish a reli^oo, to train 
the whole community in that religion, 
and to consider ail dissenters as its own 
enemies. 

** * Nothing,’ says Sir Thomas, * is 
more certain tiian that religion is the 
basis upon which civil government rests; 
that from religion power derives its 
authority, laws their efficacy, and both 
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tlk«ir xefkl and «aiietm: md it is neoss- 
tttucy: that this relinoa be oatablished as 
for the security or the state^ and for the 
welfsire of the people, who would other- 
wise«be moved to and fro with every 
wind of doctrine, A state is secure in 
proportion as the people are attached to 
Its ^titutions; it is, therefore, the first 
and plainest rule of sound policy, that 
the people be trained up in the way the^ 
should go. The state that neglects this 
prepares its own destruction; and they 
who train them in any other way are 
undermining it. Nothing in abstract 
science c& be mofe certain than these 
positions Are.’ 

“ ‘ ALU^f which/ answe];9 M^ntosinos, 
‘ are nevertheless denied by ojir pro- 
fescors of the arts Babblative and &crib> 
hlative; some in the audacity of evil 
designs, and others in glorious as¬ 
surance of impenetrable ignorance.’ 

“ The greater part of tlie two volumes 
before us is merely an amplification of 
these absurd paragnq)hs. What does 
Mr. Soutliey mean by saying, that re¬ 
ligion is demonstrably the basis of civil 
government 1 He cannot surely mean 
that men have no motives except those 
derived from religion for establisliing 
and supporting civil government, that 
no temporal advantage is derived from 
civil government, that man would expe¬ 
rience no temporal inconvenience from 
living in a state of anarchy ? ff he al¬ 
lows, as we think he must allow, that it 
is for the good of mankind in this world 
to have civil government, and that the 
great majority of mankind have always 
thought it for their good in this world to 
have civil government, we then have a 
basis for government quite distinct from 
religion. It is true, that the Christian 
religion sanctions government, as it 
sanctions every thing which promotes 
the happiness and virtue of our species. 
But we are at a loss to conceive in what 


sense religion can be said to be the basis 
of government, in which it is not also 
the basis of the practices of eating, 
drinking, and lighting fires in cold 
weather. Nothing in history is foore 
certain than that government has ex¬ 
isted, has received some obedience, and 
given some protection, in times in which 
it derived no support from religion,—in 
times in which there was no religion that 
inflnenced the hearts and lives of men. 
It was not from dread of Tartams, or 
belief in the Blysian fields, that an 
Athenian wished io have some institu¬ 
tions which might keep Orestes from 
filching his cloak, or Midias from break¬ 
ing his head. * It is from religion,’ sa^s 
Mr.'" Southey, * that power derives its 
authority, and laws their efficacy.’ From 
what religion does our power over the 


Hindoos derive its authority, or the law 
in virtae of which we hang Brahmins its 
efficacy? For thousands of years civil 
government has existed in almost every 
comer of the world,—^in ages of priest¬ 
craft,—^in ages of fanaticism,—in ages of 
Epicurean indifiTerence,—in ages of en¬ 
lightened piety. However pure or im¬ 
pure the faitli of the people might be, 
whether they adored a beneficent or a 
malignant power, whether they thought 
the soul mortal or immortal, they have, 
as soon as they ceased to be absolute 
savages, found out their need of civil 
government, ,and instituted it accord¬ 
ingly. It is as universal as tbe practice 
of cookery. Yet it is as certain, says 
Mr. Southey, as any thing in abstract 
science, that government is founded on 
religion. We should like to know what 
notion Mr. Southey has of the demon¬ 
strations of abstract science. But a 
vague one, we suspect. 

** The proof proceeds. As religion 
is the basis of government, and as the 
state is secure in proportion as the people 
are attached to its institutions, it is, 
therefore, says Mr. Southey, the first 
rule of policy, that the government should 
train the people in the way in which 
they should go ; and it is plain that 
those who train them in any other way 
are undermining the state. 

** Now, it does not appear to us to be 
the first object that people should always 
believe in tbe establi^ed religion, and 
be attached to the established govern¬ 
ment. A religion may be false. A go¬ 
vernment may be oppressive. And what¬ 
ever support government gives to false 
religions, or religion to oppressive go¬ 
vernments, we consider as a clear evil.*’ 

Any body may see with half an eye 
that Mr. Macauley’s assertions in that 
passage of his own which precedes the 
paragraph from Mr. Southey’s volumes 
are not involved in that paragraph. 
If Mr. Southey has alleged such a 
monstrcfiis proposition as that Public 
Opinion is to be distrusted and 
dreaded” (though we do not believe 
that he has, and defy Mr. Macauley 
to the proof), the passage ought to 
have been extracted, and given forth 
for the wonder of the world. For any 
person who has advanced so abominable 
a position, crucifixion, or cremation, 
by the bands of'Mr. Macauley, the 
high priest of periijhge and liberality, 
were too easy a death. Let us, how¬ 
ever, see whether this A fftcaian babbler 
has reason on his side for what he has 
so impudently set down against the 
Laureate. 

Do away with charity and affection. 
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which are of Religion, and 

you destroy the universal chain that 
binds man to man, and leave a direful 
Necessity as the dark arbiter of human 
destiny. If necessity had a certain 
uniform course, it were well; but there 
is unhappily a separate necessity for 
every man’s mind, and tlie conse¬ 
quence is, that there vsiould be a per¬ 
petual jarring in the world, were there 
not some restraining power. As there 
would in such a state of things be no 
regular and guiding movement, Civil 
Government must b§ dependent for 
its existence on merely accidental good, 
which, as Warburton justly says, is a 
mere solecism. The legislator cannot 
be perpetually watching to see if each 
individual is conducting himself justly 
towards his neighbour, for his eyes 
mmt sometimes slumber; and how 
dreadful would become the state of 
society did aot individuals at such 
moments or contingencies continue to 
act justly towards one another. But 
of justice, men can have no perception 
without the previous perception of 
moral good and evil—nbr of moral 
good and evil without some religious 
belief, for moral good and evil would 
vary according to the different compre¬ 
hensions of men and of nations, unless 
their rule were defined. Now the de¬ 
finition of a rule argues obligation— 
obligation amongst men in ill-adjusted 
society argues superiority of power in 
some one other than a fellow-creature, 
since, in the abstract, all men are 
equal, and that some one mmt bo a 
Being superior the order of man. 
Hence originates Religion. 

If you allow this ailment iiJ part, 
you must allow it in tatOy because 
men are gifted with a quality called 
judgment, whereby they are«enabled 
to see the aptitude of things to their 
own purposes; and, as Mr. Macauley 
has not gone to the extent to say, that 
any nation, after having discovered the 
binding power of religion, and the cer¬ 
tain good which it has induced amongst 
men, have rejected it, depending en¬ 
tirely on the chances of acadmtal goody 
we may be allowed to conclude, that, 
when the efficacy of religion has been 
once discovered, human judgment will 
point out the necessity of seizing on 
its unreserved appliances. In the first 
discovery lies the whole difficulty. 
“ Nothing is more certain tlian that 
government has existed —has received 
some obedience, and given some pro¬ 


tection, in times in which it derived 
nd support from religion.” Observe 
how cunningly the vulpine Cantab ha» 
shapen his phraseology : soke ” is a 
very indefinite measure to be empldycd 
by a wordy and shuffling gentleman, 
who boasts of his preciseness in defini- 
tions—equally so is the unqualified 
use of the term “ government,” both 
in regard to its abstract and its referen¬ 
tial meaning, particularly as, in the 
latter case, a man must either take the 
Cantab at his assertion, or else must 
travel over the expanse of the earth to 
discover the secret nook whertf so curi¬ 
ously boAtruteted a govemnrent can 
have fpeteted, unreveal^ to all mankind 
save to this Edinburgh Reviewer and 
PnEUESTiN^in OF Heaven. If Mr. 
Macauiey’s argument be worth a rotten 
nut, we are enabled by a parity of 
reasoning to disprove the efficacy of 
every beneficial institution : e. No¬ 
thing in history is more certain than 
that tliieving has existed, has achieved 
some exploits, and enjoyed some mea¬ 
sure of impunity, in times in which 
the laws against it were severest. 
What do our readers think of this 
precious mode of argumentation ? are 
they convinced that laws iu^inst theft 
are inefficacious, and that it is the 
blessed privilege of thieving to enjoy 
a happy and prosperous existence ?— 
Mr. Macauley made one broad 
statement—we make anotlier: ours is, 
that NEVER, at any period of the world, 
has government existed without the 
aid and support of religion. 

We have filled up more pages than 
we intended with our observations on 
the quackery of this precious Theban. 
It is m the nature of true Quackery to 
exhibit monstrous inconsistencies in 
conduct. Thus has it happened to 
Mib Thomas Babington Macauley. 
His father consorts” with Mr. Wm. 
WilSerforce, and is allowed at all 
hands (indeed the old gentleman boasts 
of it) to be ^ saint of the first magni¬ 
tude, The son, too, would shew him- 
selL by his spoutings, and declamations, 
arm political faith, to be his fothers 
companion in the career of holiness. 
Now, surely, the first axiom of the sect 
of w^ch both the old and the young 
man are members, ougld to be, that 
without religion (let them qualijfy it as 
they may) social existence cannot be 
carried onward. But the latituditiariati 
principles and opinions of the son,as ex¬ 
pounded in the article on Mr. Southey’s 
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volumes, would go to prove that reli- 
ion is not essential to social existence, 
urely, if he would be thought sincere in 
tiiefaith ofthe Saints, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing fns own sceptical opinions, he ought 
to have written up, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to write down, the necessity of a 
State religion—since, and laying aside 
jdl crude theories, the efficacy of re¬ 
ligion over society has been tried and 
proved, over and over again, ten 
thousand times, to be most beneficial. 
But Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley 
is a quack and a«.pseudo-philosopher, 
and accofdingly,notwOofhis opinions 
or a<^jc^s will be found t6 mlly or 
coincide. ' ^ 

Tfut why ^ould he have singled out 
Mr. Southey for his fierce and foul 
vituperation ? No one can impugn 
the harmless tenure of Mr. Southey’s 
life, or his retiring nature (particularly 
since he refused a seat in that very sa¬ 
pient assembly, of which Mr, Macauley 
2 s so bright and particular a star), or 
the sincerity of his faith, or his earnest 
wish to fiirther the improvement of his 


[June, 

fellow*€reatures, or the voundness of 
his scholarship. Now, for any, or all 
these reasons, however Mr. Macauley 
may differ from the Laureate, surely 
the latter, if the Cantab be a saint, or 
even a Christian, deserves respectful 
consideration and fiiir usage, to say no¬ 
thing of love, charity, mercy, and for¬ 
bearance— qualities which, by their 
beauty of conduct on all occasions, the 
saints have identified with themselves. 
But his false reasonings and low abuse 
of the Laureate prove Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley to be no wiiit 
better than the general run of his sinful 
fellow-creatures. The Laureate has 
made for himself a fair reputation— 
the Cantab has made for himself no 
reputation at all for any thing fair or 
manly—the moral beggar, therefore, 
hates his richer neighbour, and that 
hatred is manifested in the exquisite 
piece of criticism, the beauties of which 
we have done all that in us lay to shew 
forth to the admiration of an enrap¬ 
tured world.—Well hast thou spoken, 
O son of Laius I— 


O »BU xeu rt^vTi rs^vns 

ocas aretf ufitv o (ptevag 


STANZAS. 

What is an eye to the dawning day ? 

What is a song to the murmuring river ? 

What is youth to a mom of May,— 

Which buds, and will blossom and bud for ever,,;, 
’Tween scorching June and the April rain, • 
Like a sweet dream in a life of p^in ? 

There is a mote ip the brightest eye; • 

Harshness there is in the sweetest singing; 

And youth, though it blossom, willi surely die— 
Perhaps while the carriage-bells are ringing— 
Die, and the spirit of life that bums 
So bravely, flieth—-and ne’er returns! 

Oh! men l^ye never, in their dim lot, 

All that lives of bright and fair; 

Much there is which mey have not,— 

Wisdom, strength,\.nd riches rare, 

Beauty in the lives of flowers, 

Beyond even the di*eams of ours ! 

* 

Wisdom dwells with beast and bird^ 

Prudence, pleasure, length of days; 

Yet their boasts are never heard 
Stunning earth to yield them praise: 

Proud, uriprospering Man alone 
Talks—and ali his folly's known ! 


J. B. 
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THE MEETllfG OF THE SIMILES. 


In our last, we expressed much regret at being prevented, by want of space^ 
from inserting a translation of Kisfaludy^s singular production, The Meetmg of 
the Similes, Perhaps, in the whole range of poetry, there is not to be 

found a composition equalling it in degree; and in no omer language can we 
hope to meet with any thing of the kind. For which reasons we. with our 
accustomed zeal and energy, have encountered the incalculable toil of translating 
it: and here, with marly lamentations for its brevity, we invite the attention of 
the learned and unlearned, of every sex, and condition, to 

• 1 

KISFALror’s MEETING OP THE SIMILES. 


Scene —A very plea$antj>art^f Parnassus. 
Apollo enthroned. Around him the 
Nine Mubes, seated on reversed flower’- 
pots. To the right and left of the ihronOt 
a multitude of Siurr.EB, huddled togC’- 
ther, and, to all appearance, very un- 
comforiahle. 

Apollo riseth, and saitk: 

** Chaste maiden ladies! Kmpresses of 
aong! , 

Inspirers of the miscellaneous throng.! 

I have, of late, been diun’d with one 
loud prayer, 

'fbe wail of Similes in wild despair. 
Your bards, they say, have^pull’d them 
so about, 

Poor duvils ! that they’re utterly worn 
out. 

I’ll not detain you by a prosy speech, 
But hope you'll listen to the plaints of 
each. 

And, on reflection, say which yon ob* 
serve is 

Entitled to relief from further service.” 

Apollo having resumed his seat, tlie 
following pithy proclamation is made 

Gerald. 

“ X.et any Simile,'who claims relief, 
Stand forth, and have the kindness to be 
brief.” 

The living Ass comes forward, drag¬ 
ging the dead Lion after him. ^Having 
brayed thrice to clear his throttle, he 
beginneth, continuetb, and endeth, as 
followeth: 

** May it please your Godship, and each 
gentle Virgin, 

To lend an ear (^laughter) to what I have 
to urge in 

My own excuse — albeit here guilty 
pleading 

To flagrant want of loyalty and breeding. 
When this dead Lion—d—^n him!—was 
in life, ^ 

He did me wrong, but I avoided strife. 
Knowing I had no chance:—but, when 
he died, 

Then slowly sneak’d 1 to my sovereign’s 
side. 


And, mindful of past Buffering, kick'd 
his corse. . 

I know^t?^ strong—^nay, nothing«could 
worse— 

But tenfold vengeance fell on my Toe 
head: 


Would he were Kving, and poor Donkey 
dead I [Weeps, 

Mighty and most musical Apollo ! 

Ladies! whose judgment I am hound to 
follow, 

I solemnly aver that, had I thought 

I'he Bards of Earth my woe would thus 
have wrought, 

T’ avoid them, I had bowed my noble 
ears. 


In meek submission, to the trenchant 
shears; 

And for this Lion, rather than have 
kick’d him, 

With loyal tongue I would have humbly 
lick’d him: 

Done any thing, t’ escape thedire vexation 

Of being every numskull’s illustration. 

Upon my faith, 1 can no longer stand it! 

And, therefore, trust that you, who can 
command it. 

Will order that this Lion and myself 

May now be laid for ever on the shelf.” 


Apollo. 

Yours has ever been a potent jaw— 
Now, great orator, you may withdraw.” 


The Donkey withdraws sulkily, drag¬ 
ging the Lion away with him. Where¬ 
upon advanceth 

A PuppY-noo, and saitk: 

** Your Godship, too, will bear in mind, 
I 

That 'gainst the Lion 1 ne’er lifted leg ; 
j Scorning all reply 

To Pidcock’s paltry lie, 

I still request, that poets, for the future. 
Hay praiM me or, at all events, be neuter.” 

• Apollo. 

Herald! see that out of court he be sent: 
These puppy-dogs 1 frequently remark. 
But very seldom see them duly decent; 
And, if disturb’d, th^*re sure to snarl 
and bark.” 
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The Pupp]Nlog is di^veli off; and 
a vrild Eleplmnt comes fJeM'waid, walk¬ 
ing gloomily between two tame ones. 

Wild Et.BPHANT. 

How long, great Apollo! am I doom'd 
to lag 

Between ibi^ two fools, while my ener- 
giM flag ? 

Yet not, O ye Muses! because I’m thus 
led, 

lAfcii a neutralised judge, do 1 wish my¬ 
self dead; 

—bondage, though bad, 's not so bad, 
01 } the whole. 

As beii^g bored by the bore of the Board 
oi Control; 

My /.wl tame tormentors taaliciously 
chuckled, • 

When forcing me on at the call of a 

Avolui.. r 

4 

** Hold-^nothing ’gainst th* administra¬ 
tion— 

Your case shall have consideration. 

So get you gone, and, from this hour. 
Ne'er speak the truth of thbse in power.” 

The Elephant grunts some inarticu¬ 
late oaths, and retires, as he came, be¬ 
tween his two leaders. Then the Lap 
of Pleasure and the Lap of Indolence 
squat down in front of Apollo, to whom 
the following address is uttered by 

The Lap of Pleasuhe. 

** Behold me full—and here, before tby 
throne, 

Apollo! claim I to bo left alone!” 

After which, argueth 


The Lap of Indolence. 

** She says she's full — by Jove! I'm 
fuller. 

And all may see my load's far duller; 

If either be set free, 

1 hope you’ll think of me. 

They modestly sidle off, and are 
succeeded by the Seat of Honour. 


#» 


' Seat of Honour. 

** Apollo! 1 think I’ve good reason to 
pout—” 

Apollo (obrwjjtjv). 

Herald! pray kick this queer nonde¬ 
script out.” 

The S^t of Honour is kicked Ssut 
accordingly. 

The of Victory and the Arms 
of Morpheus both advance on fviger- 
tips. Neither will give way. TheAms 
of Victory assume a menacing attitude, 
but iall asleep on tout^ing the Ajmis of 
Morpheus; and the letter are ordered 
to depart with' this new load. The 


Sword of Damocles then etruts forward 
proudly on its point, a single Hair 
sticking feathermse out of the hilt. 

The Sword. 

** Apollo! I with coiifidence epped 
To you and to the Muses—^you must feel 
That 1, a haughty and imperial Sword, 
Who once, to justify a monarch's word. 
Was o'er Uis mv’rite's head suspended. 
Should long ha'^ found my labour ended. 
But no—the precious Poet's barren brains 
Must needs perpetuate my pendent pains! 
I'd father rust for ever in the scabbard. 
Than thus be twirl'd about by ev'ry blab- 
bard e 

iMklbrjurtto.’*^- 

Here the Hair bristleth up, and saith: 

** And I, as the Hair, 

From which he has hung all this while, 
must declare, 

(In hope it may make his strong claim 
all the stronger) 

I'll be d—d if he dangles from me any 
longer!” ‘ 

Apollo. 

“ That, Mr- Hair, ’e a very rude ex¬ 
pression, 

And cannot,be permitted here in session; 
However, 1 forgive your indiscretion, 
And promise to relieve you from ojipres- 
sion.” 

The Sword and Hair retire more 
hauglitily than they came, and Silent 
Sorrow, with great timidity, advances. 

Silent Sorrow. 

** UnaccuBtom’d as 1 am to public speak¬ 
ing* 

Back to my seat I would fain be sneak¬ 
ing; 

I only beg the Bard^ may henceforth 
borrow 

Som^ name, besides my own, to meet 
the morrow.” 

Apollo. 

** Madsm, you’ll be reliev’d—that's 
certain— 

But hold—who moves behind yon cur¬ 
tain r 

The Herald draws up a veil-like sort 
of curtain, and discovers “ Patience 
on a Monument, smiling at Grief.” 

Patience. 

** Thanks, great Apollo! for this late 
relief— 

For, I presume, I now may frown at grief. 
Seldom do 1 use a harsh expression— 
Never do I lose my eelf-possession— 
But still must say that, should the court 
detdare, 

—What Would be grossly, palpably un¬ 
fair— 
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That I must V>nger ait in durance vile. 
At least, I am detenniu'd not to smile.'’ 

Apollo. 

** Patience, I pity you, and from my soul! 
But you are placed beyond the court’s 
control: 

Shakespeare has fix’d you where you are, 
and we 

Can ne’er reverse th’ unchangeable de¬ 
cree. 

To you he gave a figure, formed to strike 
Each metaphoric fool, who scribbles 
' like 

’Tis so, and so must be—your case is 
hard; ^ * 

Yet, though we can’t conceive the Bri¬ 
tish Bard 

So dire a duty to impose upon you meant, 
You still must smile for rhymstors from 
your monument.” 

Tlie curtain falls, and general atten¬ 
tion is directed to the great Orpheus, 
who advances, surrounded by dancing 
trees. • 

Orphevs. 

** My dear Apollo t w’hat, in Pluto’s name, 
M akes mo thus plagued with ever-dancing 
fume 1 

I played a tune—and these confounded 
trees 

Began a jig, which, just at first, might 
please 

As something new and singularly clever, 
But is a boro, thus carried on for ever, 
hook ye, my friend, 1 should’iit care a 
d—n if I 

Had but the pow’r to make the things 
re-ramify; 

But thus, to see them in eternal revel. 
Would vex that great philosoi>her, the 
devil. , 

If it be true, as I am told, that men 
Keep up this dance by scribbling ^erse, 
why then 

You're just the boy, supported by the 
Muses, 

To make the rhymers do as* Nature 
chooses: 

Which is, that trees should stand, that 
I should play, 

And Poetasters puddle on for pay 
Until they sigh their silly souls away.” 

Apollo. 

** Why let the thing go on so long, dear 
Orpheus 1 

You might have set them all to sleep 
through Morpheus. 

However, I’ll take care to fix their roots. 
And leave you free to captivate the 
brutes.” 

Orpheus retires amidst his trees; 
and two or three Similes advance to¬ 
gether, but all give way at the approach 


of a neat little gentleman, vridi a neat 
little harp. He bows obsmuiously be¬ 
fore the throne and gracemlly to the 
Muses, and sings: 

Oh there’s not in this wide woAd a 
mountain so sweet 

As that mount, where the Muses of me¬ 
lody meet, ^ 

Where the balmiest odours are breathed • 
through tlie bowers, 

And the fair breast of Pleasure peers 
forth among flowers.” 

This strain and the singer thereof 
create a marvellous* sensatioh among 
the Similes. They graduallj* become 
excited; eShd the Bard is suiioo^ided 
and cjpsely pressed by 

A Beam, and a Stream, 

A Bidm, and a Calm, 

A Bower,* and a Flower, 

A Dove, and a Love, 

A Kiss, and a Bliss, 

A Billing, and a Thrilling, 

A Sigh, and a Die, 
and 

All my Eye! 

without Miss Elizabeth Martin, O I 

Tims encompassed, the Poet appeals 
to Apollo in the following address : 

“ Great golden-haired God ! 

It seems rather odd 
I'hat a Bard, such as I, 

So full of variety. 

So lov’d in society, 

Of the kind they call' high 
Who, to mortals amaze of. 

Have ta’en Virtue’s stays off, 

Yet still kept her purity 
In perfect security; 

And who, all my life long, 

Have tun’d up my song 
To the folly of fasting 
And to love everlasting— 

Should meet with annoyance 
In a region of joyaunce! 

These Similes choke me, 

^They plague and provoke me. 

Should acts so unfair 
Be approv’d by the chair. 

Then all I can say 

Is, ‘ Would I were away. 

Or tha^B—sd—e were there.* ” 

*016 little gentleman concludes this 
with an air of conscious and 
injured dignity, covered, indeed, by a 
transparent veil of courtesy, whidi. all 
those accustomed to high society find 
so very useful, and those unaccustomed 
to it do so very well without. 

Apollo. 

" Now, by the radiant glory of my brow! 
The Similes are very right, I vow* 
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No son of esrtb has with them haroc 
made, * 

Like him who thus, unbidden, here has 
stray'd. 

Through life, itwas thy joystrange tricks 
totry 

With these poor devils tound me—no 
reply, 

Unless to uy by which thou'lt choose to 
die?' 


Ths Bard* 


** Ah 1 must 1 then no longer twine 
My verse-wreath, brighter ^an the vinel 
Must wit and song surround the bowl. 
And 1 not share the feast of soul 1 
Ah! must sweet Wbman's bosom swell, 
And I n( t lire, in rhyme |o t|}l « 

Whaf prose can never breathe sp well! 
Sq^. Beau^ 1 will thy burning sigh. 
And the unholy lighted eye, 

Wild Passion's empire testify, 

When I in cold obstradlion he I 
Yes—^yes—for still my spirit’s blaze 
Shall shine undimm'd in after days, 

A dazzling light for vestal's gaze 1 
And many a maiden’s heart shall glow 
With flames that else it ne’er might 
know. 

And drink of song's most sullied streams. 
That steep it in Illusion's dreams. 

Until to ^ony it wake— 

And with the mighty madness break ! 
Though link'd to agencies of ill, 

'Tis sweet to be remember’d still: 

And, BO we win th' eternal laurel, 

What matters it about the moral? 


Then let me quit this life in glee, 
Worthy love, and worthy me, ' 
Rumpty, tumpty, tumpty ti, 

(Tc the Similes*) 

Since a choice to the Poet is given, 

A Kiss be my passport to Heaven !" 

He takes a Kiss and expires. The 
uproarious delight of all the Similes is 
such, that Apollo dissolves the meeting 
in high dudgeoh, declaring that he will 
leave the said Similes at the mercy of 
Poetasters for ten thousand years longer. 
This decision the Muses prevail on his 
Godship to grant them in writing; which 
being done/ it iy forvrarded to Eartli, 
and is here given: 

"Ye violators of the virgin page! 

The curse and scourge of each succeeding 

age; 

The Similes have managed things so ill. 
We leave them at your leaden pleasure 
still; 

Well knowing, that the end must he the 
same— 

You scorn'd and damned to evanescent 
fame! 

Whether for lively France ye ply your 
• bootless toil, 

Or flit, in Bard’s disguise, o'er Britain's 
bard^ soil, 

Or bum inMagyar lamps unprofitable oil. 
Since shine ye may not, glimmer as y© 
may— 

The ill-starr’d twinklers of a milk-and- 
watery way!" 
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rill. (JALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY C’UARACTERS.*’ 

No I- 

WILLIAM JEBDAN, ESQ., EDITOH OF THE ** MTERAIIY GAZETTE.’ 

[On die opposite sits WiUuim Jerdan, the Editor of the Literary Gazette^ 

reduced from six feet hip:h to as many inches— but still the very nxan. Wo doty 
pencil or graver to protluce a more wonderful likeness. With him 1>egm3 our < 
Gallery of Illustrious Portraits, because upon him depends judicially, in the first 
instance, the fates and fortunes of literary works. He is the grand jury, th«^ 
])ublisher being oiJly the committing magistrate. The premier therefore, 
belongs to him. We shall follow up tiie series by other great names. As a 
biography of our hero may be expect(?d —lie always writes one hinistjjf for his 
own Gallery—we here supply a short sketch, written in our mq^t elaborate style.] 

% • 
WiMJAM Jerdan was born in Scotland about Ute The firsf seventy 

or eighty years of his life he spent in the usual disj^ipations of youth—a detail of 
which we may be excuse<I from giving, as the Allies of our early days affor(f ho 
instruction to the moralist, and supply no just means of appreciating the cha- 
Kicier of the full-grown man. On his arrival in I/)TT(1oh,<i centre to which all 
talent gravitates, as certainly as falling bodies descen'l to the earth, we find him 
employed in that ]>rofession by whose l.abouis tlie opinions, or at least the 
declarations, of our statesmen, are conveyed to the world. Afterwards, filled 
w'ltb a just indignation against the vices of society, his name occurs among those 
who determined to tear oH’their deceitful mask, and to ex]iose, by name, to the 
])ul)Uc scorn, culprits whom they deemed unworthy of being conceaUjd from the 
penalties of their turpitude. Vice being, as usual, triumphant in this metropolis, 
it is not astonishing that his well-meant endeavours for Ine public good were not 
long continued ; and we nex\ discover him in the character of A\)ollo, or, to drop 
the language of mythology,, directing the Sun. In this task he was assisted by 
Mr. John Taylor, a gentleman whose name will be remembered as long as the 
tail of Mathews or Gattie waves in the hundreds of Drury, or the couits of 
Covent Garden. Tlie duplex government of these editors was principally 
remarkable for a controversy, carried on in the paper itself between them,—each, 
as he lord of the ascendant of the day, emptying the vials of abuse upon his 
coadjutor, to tlie no small diversion of the public. During his solar government, 
he sf ized, in the lobby of the House of Commons, Relhngbam, the assassin of 
Perceval, of which lie has given an account in his life of that statesman. After 
favouring the world with a translation of the Hermit in Paris, and other works, 
he finally settle^ as Editor of the JJfrrury Gazette (a proof of which he is in the 
picture before u.s treading, with scrutinising eye, in quest of literals) ; and lhe!*e 
he sits still enthroned, high arbiter^of wit. ^ 

So far for a Johnsonian notice — as for the rest, vve have not much more to 
add, except that he is the West of good fellows, convivial abroad, hospitable at 
home—that, in spite of what a small set of very small critics, or disappointed 
authors, say, he manages his Liltrary Gazette admirably well—that he gives the 
earliest literary news—chooses the fairest specimens from new books—does not 
encumber us witli criticism, and is wholly free ^om spite and rivalry. That in 
the huwy of weekly composition and selection, he, or those ^vhom he employs, 
is sometimes mistaken, is true enough; the-only wonder is, that he does not 
slip ofteuer. A gre^ cry was got up a few years ago l?y*somc foolish Cockneys, 
who, having contrivea to impose upon him a sonnet of Shakespear s as a modern 
composition, continue to rin^ die changes on tIJis notable blunder ever since,—as 
if there were any roan in fTngland on whom the same trick could not have been 
played with eveiy chance of success. None but a puppy or a pedant will pretend 
that he knows all Sliakespear's sonnets by heart. It no worse critical lapse than 
this be committed by Jerdan, he may set his heart at ease, and drink his third 
bottle in quietness. 

Ilis criticism, we are told, is not brilliant or deep—^lie is no Dr. Johnson, or 
Longinus, or Aristotle, or Schlegel, or any other of the fine navies. §o be it; 
but there is something to be said for him, nevertheless. With opportunities of 
being smart and caustic, of inflicting hurt and injury, to shew his wit or gratify • 

VOL. I, NO, V. ’J o 
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The Youngest^ [J unc, 

his spleen, he has taken the other course—that of aiding the eff<;^ris of early 
genius, of encouraging the hopes of neglected talent, of cheering the path of 
authors anxiously struggling on through the difficulties of their way^ and if the 
hooks of Colburn and Longman obtain their due share of notice, must it of 
necessity be attributed to other motives than a fair bias in favour of partners and 
friends in whose choice of works his own advice is often taken ? It would be 
strange, indeed, if he should not sometimes express in his Gazette the same fjlvour- 
able opinions which urged bi)n to recommend to the publishers the purchase of 
a novel or a poem. 

But supposing this to be a blemish, and admitting that the necessitous lU- 
tlrateurs who sometimes contribute to the Gazette, complain every now and 
then of the niggardly hand with which payment for their needy labours is doled 
out,—these are faults of others, not of himself. He supplies us with a pleasant 
paper every Saturday; and, to conclude, 

' “ If to his fault some critic, errors fall, 

* Look ici li^ faJee, and you’ll forget tliem all.’* 

we allow that the best time for looking at it is not that chosen by our 
Rembrandt—the favourable hour is ten o’clock at night, and his position at 
the head of a table, firmly-seated behind an entrenchment of decanters. 


THE YOUNGEST. 

•j 

Thk voice of the mourner is heard on the air, 

And the old hall is darkened as midnight were there. 

And the fool-falls are soft, as they feared to awake 

The sleep they would yet give the wide world to break. 

• 

Their youngest, their dearest, is gone to his rest, 

'With health on his brow, and with joy in his breast; 
The morning he bounded all life o’er the hill, 

At night the light step and the glad pulse were still. 

Ills mother put hack the bright curls from liis brow, 

And kissed in her pride the white forehead below : 

But the damps on tliat forehead were gathering fast, 

She kissed them away, but that kiss was her last. 

Tliere are others, his elders, the bold and the fair. 

But they wear not llio likeness that he wont to wear. 
With his hair of light gold, his eyes of deep blue^ " 
They bring not the father, who perished, to view. 

With his hawk on his hand, his hound at his feet, 

With Howers strewed o’er him the wild and the sweet, 
He lies that short space before beauty is gone, 

When life and when death are comlningled in one. 

By turns his bold brothers have over him hung, 

And wept as they gazed on their favourite, their young; 
But his mother sat by like a statue, no tears 
Relieving die grief that with them disapp'ears. 

Again that dark hall will be opened to day. 

And the hymn, and pall, and the flowers put away; 
And, alone in their chapel, the boy will be laid. 

And left, as the dead are, to silence and sltade. 

But long will he be-to their memory dear— 

Long his glad voice will sound like a dream in their ear: 
They will miss their boy-hunter from banquet and chase. 
And his place, though filled up, be a still vacant place. 


L. E. L. 
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VISIT TO A NATION^\L SCHOOL. 


NES PICKED UP IN NEW 

“ Mkk are hut children of a larger 
growth,” 

^riie proverb snys :—and then 
If foUauB that, in word and action both, 

Bovb niusr rt'seiniblo men. 

This IS sound logic—vqjy sound indeed, 

A regular scholastic “ argamenlum 
Ad homines and if it don’t succeed 

To conviction, noihiiig will con¬ 
tent ’em. 

Thus tliought we, hut th« only llnu 
remaining 

To satisfy ourselves and prove tlie 
truth, • 

Was, to observe the mju-^dlous novel 
training 

Now “ nationally” practised on our 
youth : 

And so we went to see a great boys’ 
scIkkjI, 

W here long-l<jgged loggerheads are 
dr^led by rule, 

According to the latest regulation. 

The place, they said, had been a chajiol 
once ; 

Hut had sucl^ masters iiOw> that any 
*dun' 

, Miglit there be taught the way to rule 
a nation. 

I’lio man wlio sliowed the show boys off 
hud been 

A corporal, or a soldier of some rank, 
And made them stund or move like a 
machine, 

Or dressed tlie rebel urchins up in 
flank. 

" There shall be no mistake, ray boys!” 
quoth h(» 

I am the lad for linammity ? 

And all things shuU be ordered I 
choose. 

So—mind your P’s and Q’s, • 

And, as 1 bid you, say your A’s and 
O’s*— , 

If any dare to murmur, out ho goes !” 

In sooth, it was a w ondrous sight to see 

How all tliose boys. 

When he held up bis cane, looked pi¬ 
teously, 

And made no noise. 

Full well he seemed to know each little 
mind, 

And all their little w ays : 

To some he gave a cuff or word unkind. 

To others praise. 

Praises or cufl's they took in equal part. 
And learned their paltry lessoijs ofl’ b}' 
heart. 


PALACE YAUD, WESTMINSTER, 

Loud hemmed the pedagogue dragon, 
and cried, 

(As on bis well-trimmed ranks be gazed 
in pride) 

“ Call which you please! * 

Then—ask Jiim any (juestioft you think 
fit, 

And he shall answer it. 

Tliere are no hoys like these !” 

And then he switched his caiio, which 
made a noise , 

That mucli the far-famed* Russian 
knc)it resembled; | ^ 

And thereupon those poor unlucky boys 
• l.orircd up and trembled. * 

Is this, siglirtl the miircli of intellect? 
Suiely, ’twero better W'holly to neglect 
(jod’s creaturoH, 

Thun thus to sent tbe wretched beings 
here. 

To stamp with cowardice and slavish 
fear 

TJieir minds and features ! 

So, to avoiil u scene of j>uiiishment, 
Caning or blame, 

As, o’ei the Catechism, all intent 

He sat, we asked an urchin, “ What’s 
your name 1” 

The fnt-fiiced blockhead scratched his 
leaden skull. 

And, looking most superlatively dull, 
Cnzed at tlie master for a nod or w ink ; 
Hut, seeing none, the booby see.med to 
think. 

And tlien replied, trembling and doubt- 
ingly, 

“ It’s * N or i\l,’ just * as the case may 
be.’” 

What need of more? Hot of the lake, 
Duundering o’er hill and dale. 

Once penned a line w’e mean to make 
The rnoial” of our tale. 

He tliouglit, when musing o’er the varied 
^ course ^ 

Pursued by mortals uirougb life’s 
dittlo span, ^ 

They might be traced, like rivers, to 
tbeir source. 

So wrote The boy’s tlie father of 
tJie man.” 

And,^u]y, w*e opine that men w ho spring 
From boys like*these, 

Will change names, sides, or just say 
any thing 

Their rulers please. 

Q. K. I). 


* 'I'he MS. has “ Ayes and Noes,” whu h must be w long, us no boy is albjw ed 
to say “ No” to his master. 

1 Wordsworth, # 
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THE MINOR GREEK POETS,—NO. I. 

MELEAGER. 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increaseth.^' 


Among thfc poets of old, who have, in 
the touchiiig words of Keats, left their 
“ names upon a harp-string,” Meleager 
is, 1 think, one of the most interesting. 
JiinJnthoh^i/huH preserved to us some 
of the mpst beautiful fragments of an¬ 
cient po^sy. Tiitn, indeed, there was • 
no Towii (Pid Counts/ Ma^zine, like 
Frasfcr’s, rendering any*j4rt?7nj/o^^ un- 
rie^iessary. Sappho sung, and !L^)u,t|ie 
Tintoretto of Greece, painted ; but no 
man indited an essay j3n their merits. 

Tliatwas a glorious season, when the 
entliusiasm of the people earned the 
harp of genius; when fame was the 
homage of a lliousand hearts, and the 
bending of a thousand knees; when 
the dove of beauty sat upon every 
spirit, and its dewy shadow dwelt 
round every tliought. But this was in 
the first vintage of the soul, when it 
went into the vineyard, and its fancies 
were bright and numberless as the 
specks of* light that flashed in the 
depths of the leaves—Beautdul in¬ 
deed vvas the gathering! 

1 know not if my early associations 
have given the charm to the poetry of 
the Greeks which it possesses over me, 
but I love to dwell among its old and 
ivy-grown remembrances, and I feel, 
while reading the thoughts they have 
left us, as I do when ga/ing upon 
the grassy inscriptions in our Harrow 
churchyard—the brief histories of the 
departed, with some of whom I have 
talked in that very place, and whose 
names are all familiar to me! 

The minpupoets of (ireece were not, 
like the eml^lmings of Dr. Chahneis, 
the dry bones of literature; thSy were 
warm and living spirits, men who had 
partaken of the rich aetitar from the 

the cup of song, with 
Pindar, and Euripides, and the ^ders 
of Athens. Tlie resuiTection of ^etry 
in the time of iEschylus had poured a 
glory over the land ; the very weeds 
about the sepulchre were Ugl^ted up 
by tbe gleaming of its countenance. 
Tlie curtains of precious imaginings, 
which Pericles drew around Athens 
like a sanctuary, had made it the 
heart’s holiest of holies. Sweet paint¬ 
ing, the hand’s minstrelsy, was scat¬ 


tered through every hamlet. The vi¬ 
sions of iEschyJus were embodied by 
the hand of Phidias, and the love- 
dreams of Sophocles in the Titian mo¬ 
dellings of I’raxiteles. The cHhracter 
given by Pasquicr to the reign of 
ilenry IJ. is, in some degree, appli¬ 
cable to the period of the administra¬ 
tion of Pericles; then arose, as the old 
parliament advocate quaintly expresses 
it, ?t/ie grarSte Jiotte des poetes. 

Music, or poetry,—for the one was 
garmented in the other,— formed the 
element in which they lived, and moved, 
and had their being. The very air of 
heaven was inspiration, The charac¬ 
teristic assigned by tlie Pdinf^urgh Re¬ 
view to tlie poetry of Keats might have 
been applied to every Grecian—“ a 
pervading tunefulness of nature.” They 
sat, unthought of tabrets,*in the ijielody 
of^their own drearnings; and many a 
hallowed name, that bound up all the 
hopes and prayers of father and mother, 
brother and sister, hath no record re¬ 
maining to tell us of its habitation. 

Meleager never looked upon that 
season; he was a JSyrian by birth, and 
when he came into Greece, about a 
century before our era, the harvest had 
long been t^alhered in: but some ears 
still lay scattered over the public paths 
and in the shady placed; some harvest¬ 
ings, amid whose greenness the joy of 
the^heart might sit and sing in times 
to come.» 

The custom of singing at their ban¬ 
quets* so prevalent among the Greeks, 
must necessarily have tended to awaken 
a love of light and playful composi¬ 
tions ; for it was usual with this people, 
whose life appears to have been ** a 
harmony long drawn out,” to pass the 
song from guest to guest, accompany¬ 
ing it, in their own poetical manner, 
with a branch of myrtle, which the 
singer held in his hand. 

Meleager, like most of the writers in 
the Anthologjf, is remarkable for the 
grace and sweetness of his expression. 
Ilow very touchingly a natural idea is 
portrayed in 

Ai, m, voy T0 ip-tt 3 ‘mX0s ; 
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T have n(f intention of being learned 
in tliese papers, which, upon a classical 
subject, IS not the most difficult thing 
imaginable; they will only be the 
rambling notes of my own mind—if 
I may so speak—desiring to bind a 
few flowers round the urn containing 
the ashes of the olden poetry. 

I cannot offer a satisfactory 
specimen of the grace of Meleager— 
allowing, of course, for the deficiency 
of the translation—than 

THE COMPLAINJ. 

Holy Night, and Lamp'that humeth 
Darkly in the hour of sleep, 

When the eye of the maidefi turneth 
Ifnto the quiet deep, • 

Gentle was the dreamy sigh, 

I will love thee thus, for ever 
Sweeter far the faint reply, 

“ 1 will leave thee—never—never.** 

Timid Evenings thou did*8t hear 
The deep and solemn oath, 

And the parting word was in thine ear, 
From the lonely hearts of both. 

Holy Nighl^! my love hath spattered 
My token on the ocean foam,— 

Lump ! thy shaded eye dotli light him 
Into a stranger-home I 

We may frequently trace a simi¬ 
larity, in purity and serenity of thought, 
between the Greek epigram and the 
“ Chansons” of tlie earlier French 
poets. I do not know the author of 
this Stanza to Spring,” but 1 think 
it breathes the spirit of a Grecian song. 

Quaiid ce beau printema jo voy, 

Jo appftrcoy 

Hajeunir la terre et l*onde. 

II me semble quo le jour, • 

Et I’amour, * 

Comme eufaus noissent uu monde. 

• 

The‘subject of Spring has brought 
to my remembrance a very graceful 
little poem, entitled The Garland,” 
by Rutinus, of whom I have no know¬ 
ledge, except a faint idea that he was 
“ a person of quality,^’ minister, I be¬ 
lieve, to the Emperor Arcadius, and 
that Claudian has “ hitched” his name 
into two books of invectives. 

1 send thee a garland. 

All fragrant and bright; 

My fingefs have wreath'd it 
in dew and in light; 


The lily that scented 
The nest in the glen; 

The rose, like an orphan, 

Forgotten of men. 

Wreathe ffie flow’rs round thy brow, 
Proud thou must not be; 

The garland blooms and witheretli-L 
So it is witli thee. 

Avttis Xfiyuf ttau au zau o 

Although lar inferior.in beauty, tliere 
is an archness about this address of 
Meleager that rende^p it no ftnworthy 
companion:— • 

The feet o?lov% are ever sound^g * 
Fairttly in my ears, 

Alid nnne eye doth make its sad reply, 
Silently^in tears. 

By night and day, he never resteth, 

G leeful—uuconfined" 

I tliink the face of ray hope hath nested 
For ever in my mind. * 

Winged children! doth your mother, 
in your merry j>lay, 

Give you leave to come unto us, 

Not to go away 1 


My last specimen shalUbe one which 
most of my readers will, i doubt not, 
appropriate to themselves. 

THE WISH. 


I would not be the spirit 
Who poureth out tlie wine 
For the SOUK of the morning, 
Altliough his face may shine, 

With gazing on the brightness 
Of a face divine. 

• 

1 usk it not, whut labour 
Would the Bright One give to me. 
For the charging, the retreating, 

Of love's chivalry. 

Power, nor weultii, nor glory, 

Cloudy One, I ask of tliee. 


This alone my bosom ]>Tayeth: 

^-et the young boy bear 
My^eors unto the heavsn 
My weary heart may share, 
Building up for ever 
Its memorJkl there. 


G^e to me a merry cheek, 
•Bladneas* own reflector, 

1 may fondly kiss, not wake. 
Virtue's sweet protector. 

Jove take the rest—unless he please 
To let me take his uoctar. 

The Harrovian. 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


We h^ve no intention of entering into 
IhecjVjestion of the legality or illegality 
of slavery, either as respects the laws 
of God, or the abstract rule of moral 
right, or th^ existing institutions of this 
^ country, pur eyes have lately been 
attracted towards a society#the name of 
which graces the head of this article, 
and which, witliin the last month, has 
excited no small portion of the pubhc 
attention.*' The ii^ividuals composing 
this juntd of philanthropists and philo¬ 
sophers Are the great ewenlles-of the 
West Indian proprietors, a body of 
gre^ wealth and influence iif tMs 
country, which draws its principle of 
vitality and action through the me¬ 
dium of commerce. As the West 
Indian jiropriefors are the grand prop 
•f the prosperity of our colonies across 
the Atlantic, their actual condition, 
whether prosperous or adverse, is a 
matter of some consequence to every 
true politician and lover of the inter¬ 
national grandeur of (ireat Britain, 
although (woe the day !) this has been 
altogetlier overlooked by the abstract 
reasoners and theorising state-physi¬ 
cians, who have, by tlieir ignorant 
application of political economy and 
free-trade system, entirely destroyed 
the energies of this once so mighty and 
so glorious nation. 

This Anti-Slavery Society held its 
general meeting at the Freemasons^ 
llall, Great (iueeii Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (we like to be exact when 
speaking of this body of venerable 
sages), and the doors being opened at 
one o’clock precisely, upwards of three 
thousand people flocked into the great 
room, when Mr. Wilberforce took the 
chair, and proceeded to the business of 
the meeting. 

Th^principal speakers on thei occa¬ 
sion were Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. F. 
Buxton, Lord Milton, Macauley, 
jun.. Lord Calthorp, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Brougham, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Mr. Bennet, Mr. Brownlow, 
Pownall, Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. 
O’Connell, Mr. Denman. , 

Mr. Wilberforce, the high priest of 
this philanthropic squad — ' 

Jamque sacerdotes,priinu8quePotitius 
ibiuit — 

commenced the business of the day in 
a long speech, the substance of which 
was to the following effect:—1. That by 
Mr.Dundas’s plan the death-blow was to 


have been given to slavery in 1800; but 
that after the lapse of thirty years, no¬ 
thing had been done. 2. Nomingcould 
be done, as anti-colonists were told, 
for the accomplishment of their ob¬ 
ject, save thro^h “ a long vista of 
possible disappointments and certain 
objections,” 3. That, in 1823, Mr. 
Canning proposed his plan to the 
principal West India proprietors, or 
their agents^ resident in this country, 
for the purpose of effecting a material 
alteration in the state of tilings in the 
West Indies^ and the result was, that 
all tlic leading and influential men of 
that body not only assented to the 
measures (with one single exception) 
which he proposed, but recommended 
them to the adoption of thetT corre¬ 
spondents and fellow-planters in the 
different islands of the West Indies.” 
But such proposals of Mr. Canning 
were “ contumaciously” rejected by 
every colonial house of legislature. 
4. Inat it yvas painful to $ce the in- 
consistendy of the proprietors in this 
country, who, after their declaration in 
favour of Mr. Canning’s measures, 
retracted that declaration, — superad¬ 
ding thereunto their approval of the 
“ wisdom,” “ prudence,” and “ hu¬ 
manity,” evinced by the planters in 
the West Indies in the rejection of 
those self-same measures. 5: That 
he feared tlfcre was a disposition in 
many of the executive to leave the 
slaves in the hands qf the planters. 

6. That the planters fbd cunningly 
conteived to get into the mans^ement 
of the em^ancipation business, for tlie 
very purpose of mocking and frus¬ 
trating the designs of England; for 
whichpurpose it behoved not the 
Anti-Slavery Society to transfer to 
others, least of all to the West India 
planters, the performance of a duty 
for the execution of which Provi¬ 
dence kAD ESVECIALLY NOMINATED 
THEMSELVES, t. C. THE MEMBERS COM¬ 
POSING THE Anti-Slavery Society. 

7. That the condition of the slaves had 
been described as that of the happiest 
people in the world, — much happier, 
indeed, than our own peasantry,’’ — 
which was a disgusting assertion ; 

FOR HOW COULD THAT MAH BE HAP¬ 
PIER THAN A FREE MAN WHO WAS 
IN WANT OF all THOSE BLESSINGS 
WHICH LIBERTY AFFORDED?” Anff 

that tlxjse persons who maintained so 
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monstrous ^ proposition were void of 
true nobility of mind. 8. “ That if 
the slave were indeed happy, he would 
not be so ready to give all the scraped 
earnings of his life for the purchase of 
his own freedom and that oi his family; 
and that this act, on the part of the 
slave,'evinced his possession of truer 
nobility of mind than in the posses¬ 
sion of those whowere the vileupholders 
of the condition of slavery. 9, That 
unless the Anti-Slavery Society effected 
the complete redemption of West India 
slavery, Providence woulc> pour forth 
the vials of its wrath on the sinful head 
of this accursed country. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton deserted, 10, 
That in 1823, exactly upon that day 
seven years, government had taken the 
question in hand, and given a solemn 
pledge that such measures should be 
adopted as would eventually give the 
negro population a participation in 
all the rights and privileges of free¬ 
men ; and that the determination was 
announced to, and approved by, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the 
West India interests, and itVas heard 
and hailed with grateful delight by 
the public at large. Tliat it was not 
too much to expect compliance with 
the proposition from the colonial as¬ 
semblies; but that Jamaica said, she 
had done her^utmost, and that, having 
made her slaves the happiest pua- 
SAM’R)^ in the world, she would go no 
further;” and that even the little 
islatid of Tobago said to Great Britain, 
‘ There is our answer,— we will go no 
further.’ ” Tlt^sqph were the answ'ers 
of the colonies m words, but that their 
acts were still more explicit; fortliclirst 
order in council was that the flagella¬ 
tion by the cartwlpp of females should 
be abolished, as the primary step from 
a slate of barbarism; but that, by a 
majority of two to one, and* notwith¬ 
standing the championship of one 
manly vindicator that female slaves 
sliould be flogged decentl;tfj it was re¬ 
solved that the thing should continue 
to be enacted Imkcently, That not¬ 
withstanding Mr, Canning’s recom¬ 
mendation of Uie abolition of the wan¬ 
ton and degrading use of the whip, to 
excite negroes to labour, an ordinance 
in Jamaica merely substituted thirty- 
nine lashes by the cartwhip, equal to 
500 lashes by the cat-o-nine-tails. 
That the religious instruction of the 
slaves was prevented by difficulties as 
to the time proper for so doing. That the 
privilege of self-purchase by negroes had 


been nullified. 11. That in Demerara 
had occurred the murder of the mis¬ 
sionary Smith; in Barbadoes, tb€ de¬ 
struction of a methodist chapel; /rom 
Berbice came the report of the fiscal of 
^the colony; from the Bahamas the 
story of the Mosses ; from Jamaica ^he 
' news of pretended plots and^fabricated « 
rebellions; of the deportation of people 
of colour; and also of persecution 
against the teachers of the negroes,— 
one missionary having fallen a victim, 
and another having return^ to his 
native land with • health J>roken.” 
That 8QO,<yo slaves should nc| be left 
to the tenoer mercies of the cmoillsts; 
and tVal old pro - colonial opinions 
were remarkable for their extreme 
absurdity. » • » 

Lord Milton asserted, 12, That 
slavery was repugnant to Christianity, 
and that the West Indians had inscrteiL 
an advertisement in the Tmtes news¬ 
paper, inculpatory of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
character as to consistency. 

Mr. Macauley, jun. argued, 13, That 
the effect of slavery was to diminish 
population, and •lat it was a mistake 
to say tliat the comforts ^f the slave 
would kee^ pace with the prosperity of 
the master. “ To assert such a pro¬ 
position,’' said the orator, “ was to 
reason fWin the phenomena of liberty 
to the phenomena of slavery; for it 
might as well be said that the post- 
horse at an election was benefited by 
increased travelling, which added to the 
profits of the master, and in the same 
degree increased the labours and di¬ 
minished the comforts of the post- 
horse.” 

Lord Calthorp asseverated, 14, That 
in contrasting the expectations of his 
pjirty, with respect to the concessions 
of West Indian planters, with what 
had 4been done, they would see ample 
grounds for disappointment; and that 
the ASti-Slavery Society had a firm 
hold on the popular feelings of tlic 
country. • • 

15. Mr. Hunt next addressed the 
meet%ig of philosophers, philanthro¬ 
pist^, and ^r and dispassionate 
reasoners; and because he differed 
from them in opinion, he was phi- 
lanthropically, and philosophically, 
and reasonably hissed and hooted. 
We give his speech uncurtailed, as it 
appears in the Times journal, for a 
purpose with which we will make our 
readers, at the proper moment, ac¬ 
quainted. 

** He said he hoped he might he per- 
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snitted to express liU seniiiilents st the 
risk of ibeir not bdlng Bltogether palat¬ 
able to the miyoritjr of nis bearers. 
[Disapprobation.] He was not the enemy 
of nigro emancipation; on thejcontrary, 
he had ever been its advocate; but he 
thought the enemies of slavery had much^ 
employment at their own doors without • 
going to the West Indies for ejects for 
Sieir sympathies, [Hisses and ^Off\off.*] 
He was not to be put down by clamour. 
He was on Englishman, not a negro 
slave, and had a right to express his opi¬ 
nions, aiyl would assert that right. 

** lierf the clambur increased so much, 

that 1 m t • 

** IMr. Brougham rose to order. He 
trusted that lie was addressing a |ational 
assembly, and not one so borne away by 
passion that a fair hearing,to those who 
conscientiously differed from them in 
opinion would not he afforded. The 
hon. and iearned gentleman implored 
^he meeting to give every person a calm 
and fair hearing, otherwise it would be 
justly felt as a censure on their pro¬ 
ceedings that they would hear but one 
side. [Hear, hear.] 

“ Mr. Hunt resumed. He tvas not, he 
repeated, »n eiiemy^f negro emanci¬ 
pation. Far from it; he cordially con- 
<Mirrod w’itb^be sentiments of the speak¬ 
ers w'ho had preceded him [cheers], for 
he was the enemy of tyranny in every 
cjuarter of the globe, ho the%ictim or 
(iie instrument wdio and where he might. 
But still ho was not to be led away by 
artful appeals to the passions of the 
meeting in favour of the negro slaves in 
the West Indies, from the consideration 
of the state of the w'hite slaves in his 
native England. [Partial hisses.] Mr. 
y, Buxton had, with a view to inflaming 
their sympathies, told them of the cru¬ 
elties which had been practised towards 
n poor black slave girl, and highly co¬ 
loured statements were daily put forth 
of tlie harsh treatment and degraded 
condition of the negro population pf our 
West Indian colonies; but did they 
never hear of the at least equallt/ harsh 
treatment and degraded condition of the 
poor at home ? Did they ever hear of 
the cruelties which he Was himself in¬ 
strumental in bringing to light, as prac¬ 
tised in llchester gaol? A mar^ was 
tied down ^most naked^or a fortnight 
to the floor, and a blister, in the shape 
of a pilch plaster, put on bis head by 
the governor! And yet, when he called 
the attention of parliament, by ^tition, 
to the enormous cruelty, some of the 
most zealous of the friands of the ne¬ 
groes denied the fact ^ among others, an 
hon. and learned gent. (|dr. Brougham) 
near him, on the ground that it was too 
atrocious ,to have been practised in this 
country in these civilised times. But 


he proved it beyond a quesdon of doubt; 
and he was bound to say the hon. and 
learned gentleman admitted that be was 
deceived when, on a former occasion, he 
questioned the truth of the statement. 
[Hear, hear.] What if this torture had 
been inflicted in the West Indies on 
some poor slave! what speeches and 
appeals to our b^t feelings * and yet he 
had great difiiOTty in getting any body 
to notice it. [Hear.] They ought not, 
in the excess of their philanthropy, he 
contended, overlook the tyrannical prac¬ 
tices towards, and tlie degraded con¬ 
dition and ^.he sufferings of, our own 
poor, in their lolfg-sighted zeal to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the negroes iij 
the West Indies. It was but one-eyed 
or left-handed humanity, to say the least 
of it, though unfortunately that which 
found most encouragement meetings 
like the present. In the very neigh- 
hourliood of the residence of the right 
rev. prelate (Bishop of Beth and Wells) 
near him, at Frome, iiv> Somersetshire, 
he saw last whiter hundreds of poor in a 
condition far inferior to that of tlie slaves 
in the West Indies. They were there 
compelled—he said compelled, for they 
would starve.if they dared refuse — to 
diug carts, to which men, women, and 
children were yoked, for sixpence a day 
the mamed, and fourpence a day the 
single labourer! Who ever heard any 
complaint of this disgraceful state of 
things from those who irere so zealous 
and eloquent in their,*be admit&d, 
laudable advocacy of the rights of the 
black slaves in the colonies ? ^Disap- 
probation.]” 

The Ilev. Daniel Wilson asserted, 
16, That inasmuch as “Christianity was 
the religion of lowe -^Pbrotherly love 
an^ equality in the eyes of the Lord,” 
ergo, slavery was opposed to the spirit 
of the Gdspel. 

Mr. Bennet stated, 17, That he had 
seen laen, honourable and respectable 
in all the conventtonal relations of life, 
coolly tralUc in their slaves as if tliey were 
so many to whom was denied the in¬ 
heritance df an immortal soul. Female 
negroes were placed in the condition 
of mothers solely to increase their 
market value, and all moral and re¬ 
ligious ties were broken to suit the 
views of Mammon. He quoted some 
cases in illustration, which the Times 
(the only paper which we have had 
time to consult on this occasion) has 
most unfortunately not inserted in its 
columns. 

Mr. Brownlow maintained, 18, That 
the time had at length arrived when 
they* should appeal to parliament for 
the abolition bi slavery. 
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Mr.Henry Brougham urged,19^That 
the murder of the missionary Stpaith 
could answer the question — How 
much have the local legislatures done 
to carry into effect the parliamentary 
resolutions of 1823 ? and that nothing 
could be done, save by the voice of* 
the British public speaking as one 
man, for the abolition»^f slavery," and 
the monstrous brood of evils which 
it engendered. That the imputation 
thrown out against the Anti-Slavery 
Society by Mr. Hunt, that they neg¬ 
lected evils at home, while they busied 
themselves with the ^uses under the 
slave labour system of the colonies, 
had no foundation in facte: for did the 
gentleman recollect, when he branded 
their exertions as a kind of one-eyed 
or leH-handed humanity, the names of 
those most distinguished fby zeal against 
negro slavery? Did he ever hear—^ 
who, indeed, had not heard—-of Wil¬ 
liam Allen?—a man who had devoted 
the unceasing energies of his life to the 
education of the peasantry of England. 
That when the hon. ^mtlcmiin also al¬ 
luded to the State of our ^prisons, did 
he forget the incalculable services of 
Mr. Fowell Buxton? Did he forget 
the labours, the unremitting labours, of 
Mr. Wilberfor'ce, their venerable chair¬ 
man, in the^use of humanity ? Did 
be forget whff that gentleman had done 
towards remedying the abuses of cha¬ 
rities, in which it was also his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) good fortune to afford 
him some assistance ? Even on the 
question of reform, did he forget that 
Mr. Wilberfofce, as well as himself, 
had voted for •every proposition in 
favour oT that measure which hack been 
submitted to parliament syice he had 
been a^nember of it, except one ? 

Mr. Pownall was of opiiyon, 20, 
That every negro bom after the 1st of 
January 1831 should be free, and that it 
was no use to be mincing and huck¬ 
stering about minor points of good and 
bad treatment, but to assert at once for 
every negro the inalienable right of a 
British sul^ect, 

Mr. H. Dnimmond feared, 21, That 
until some black O’Connell (! 1!), or an 
African Bolivar, devoted his unceasing 
energies towards effecting the eman¬ 
cipation of his negro brethren, slaves 
would never receive their freedom. 

To Mr, Pownall, Mr. Brougham now 
made the following reply; — 

” He implored the meeting not to 
permit itself to be carried away too 
hestily by its passions, bowevor laud¬ 


able and natural might be their aouroe. 
What did the resolution ofMr,PoiynaU— 
which the meeting had hailed witi^eueh 
enthusiastic acclamation—eall upbn.pm^- 
liadient to effect 1 Why, that after 
Ist of next January every negro borh 
should be free. [Loud cheersJ] Now he 
could assure the meeting that there waa 
no open day for the introduction—the# 
vyy first st%e of the measure by which 
that declaration would be made law— 
before the middle of the next month; 
and hs it could not be expected to pass 
either house without opposition, the 
season would be so /ar aavai^ed before 
it could receive the royal sanction, that 
not more^thsii four, or at five, 

months ;would remain between Its enact¬ 
ment sand its being in force to inform 
and prepare the West Indians for 
[Hear, hear^'] • He need not say that he 
and the members of the Anti-Slavery 
Socie^ cordially concurred with the 
principle of the resolution,%ince it was 
merely copied from one they had thent- 
selves years ago recorded and submitted 
to parliament: all that he wished to de¬ 
precate was, their hastily fixing upon 
too near a day for its coming into effect.*’ 

Mr. Brougham was followed by Mr. 
O’Connell, with whose observations 
our readers, doubtless, do not wish to 
be troubled; and by Mr. Denman and 
Dr. Lushington, of whose specimens of 
eloquence no report has been given 
either for ourselves or for an applaud¬ 
ing posterity. 

We have now abstracted the several 
points as ui^ed by the respective 
speakers : — our next business is to 
examine their veracity and force. 

1 . Mr. Wilberforce moved, in 1792, 
for the immediate abolition of the slave- 
trade, Mr. Dundas was for a progres¬ 
sive cessation. The House divided, 
and a majority of sixty-eight decided 
for a gradual abolition. Then came 
on^tbe discussion relative to the period 
of*ultimate cessation. Mr. Dundas 
propmsed the 1st of January, 1800, as 
such period. It was not, however, 
carried tiH ^807; and the question 
of emancipation of slaves was not 
mooted, effectually, until 1823. 

•Rlr. Wilberforcecomplains thatmore 
has not been done than he demanded. 
He moved.for the abolition of the slave- 
trade^ and he is indignant that the 
complete emancipation of the slaves has 
not been granted by the legislature. 
A given quantity will, by a given in¬ 
volution, produce a required quantity, 
and no more ; and this is equally true 
in the doctrine of numbers as in the 
doctrine of logic and politics. « 
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The assertion, that nothing has been 
done, is not true. Mr. Wilberforce gives 
only ^lis naked word—Mr. Alexander 
M‘D?>nnell, in his Addresf to the 
Members of both Houses o f Parliament^ 
gives facts sufficient to lead a dispas¬ 
sionate inquirer to the opposite con- 
, elusion. » 

“ Previously to 1823 many ameliorat¬ 
ing and salutary laws were passed, all 
of which emanated spontaneously from 
the colonial assemblies. It is not cor¬ 
rect to sav, that the slaves were unpro¬ 
tected before the interference of the im¬ 
perial legjfslature ; it is unjust to censure 
t}>e t^s^nblies for thein spirited re¬ 
monstrances, when they were attempting 
to slfew, not that they were refraCtory, 
hut that their fellow-subjects at home 
were grossly misinformed.’ 'In Jamaica, 
so far back as 1809, laws were enacted 
to ]>uniah c^elty ; the hours of labour 
were limite<l^ holydays at Easter, Whit¬ 
suntide, and Christmas, were Specifically 
provided ; n penalty was imposed to 
secure to the slaves proper clothing; 
and the owners’ property was made liable 
for their maintenance. 

“ In the interval between 181G and 
the passing of the resolutions in 1823, 
many further judicious regulations were 
enacted. The slave was made capable 
of receiving bequests of property to any 
amount; he was also exempted from the 
effect of legal process on Saturdays, that 
he might dispose of the produce of his 
labour on that day, and devote Sunday 
to religious worship; the persons of fe¬ 
males were protected in conformity with 
the spirit of the English law; fees on 
baptism and marriage were abolished; 
and curates throughout the several pa¬ 
rishes of the island were appointed for 
the purposes of religious instruction. 

Violent abolitionists might deem 
these ameliorations insignificant; but it 
must be dififerent with those who are 
truly acquainted with the negroes, and 
of the stages tlirough which these pec^de 
must pass before they can properly ap¬ 
preciate, or use with advantage to tihem- 
solves, more important franchises. By 
degrees the intellect of the slaves was 
assuming a more advanced character. 
They found that they were an object of 
solicitude with the legislature; tll^y 
were pleased with tlie notice which 
their claims commanded; they prized 
every new law in their favour as an 
earnest of the good intentions of^their 
masters; they bad formed a higher opi¬ 
nion of themselves, and had become 
conscious that increase of privileges was 
obtainable only by good conduct. 

** In this promising and really auspi¬ 
cious state of things, the mandate was 
issued the prompt enuotment of fur¬ 


ther measures, dictated without the least 
inquiry by hostile parties resident se¬ 
veral thonsand miles from the scene of 
operation. The colonists were not com¬ 
mended for what they had done; they 
were not reasoned with in any one 
Mhape, but were violently and vulgarly 
abused. Let all the circumstances of 
the case be fairly and deliberately 
weighed: the cMonists were suffering 
in their commerce under restrictions 
imposed by the mother country ; they 
had not, nor have they yet, been re¬ 
lieved from any of the burdens of the 
war, though rll other classes in the em¬ 
pire have obtained such assistance ; and 
yet, under this combined hardship, they 
passed many «.amelioratiDg laws, whilst 
foreign slave colonies, in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of prosperity, had not yet attempt¬ 
ed to exalt the condition of the blacks. 
Had the governments of Martinique, or 
Guadrtlouj>e,*or Surinam, surpassed the 
British colonies in humane desires to 
omelionite slavery, tlien .Greul Britain 
might with pr^riety have strongly ex¬ 
horted her colonies to prompt imitation; 
and those could only have pleaded im¬ 
poverishment in extenuation of tlieir 
delay. But wljen the Reverse is tlie 
fact—when foreign polonies, with every 
incentive to amelior.itt', have done no¬ 
thing,—while the British colonists, sunk 
in adversity, have done’a great deal, 
certainly the history of nations could 
not afford such an instan^ of injustice 
and opi>ression os would ^ chargouble 
against the parent state, wore she to 
attempt to deprive the colonial Jissem- 
blies of their legitimate functions. 

He who dispassionately reflects ujion 
these facts will not be surprised that 
some acrimony should appear in colonial 
proceedings. But stiH it must not be 
conclyded, tliat no new laws htve been 
passed in conformity with the Parlia¬ 
mentary Resolutions, In Jam^ca, in 
the session of 1826-27, several important 
improvetaeuts W'ere introduced. The 
benefit of a grand jury was extended to 
the slave ; restrictions were imposed on 
the mode of plantation ])uuis}nneut; the 
continuance of the Sunday market after 
the hour of eleven was abolished ; the 
separation of families under judicial or 
other process was forbidden ; the acqui¬ 
sition of personal property was sanction¬ 
ed and secured by law; and, lastly, the 
slaves were declared competent, un^er 
certain modifications, to give evidence 
in criminal cases. 

** This new bill contained some clauses 
relativefko religious worship : in one 
case prohibiting the missionary meetings 
after the hour of sunset; and, m another, 
imposing fine and imprisonment on any 
unauthorised preacher who should exact 
contributions from the slaves. These 
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enactments Were introdnced to maintain 
the police of the island, and not from 
intolerance; hut Mr. Huskisson consi¬ 
dered that they did not suit the temper 
of the times ; snd solely because they 
were inserted, he advised the crown to 
reject the entire bill. 

“ The House of Assembly, on re¬ 
ceiving tliis intelligence, passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution ;— • 

** * After the mature consideration 
which the House bestowed upon that 
law, they regret to find that his Majesty 
had been advised to disallow the same, 
but have the consolation to^think that if 
the slave jiopulation be> deprived of the 
many valuable improvements contained 
in that code, the blame ca^ot be attri¬ 
buted to the House.’ 

** In the other coloiiies^meliomting 
laws, fnuiied with great care and labour, 
havo been jmssed, and are now in force. 
The ample information contained in the 
jiurliomonlary pajiers renders it unne- 
rossary to into details ; hut ns it 

is generally supposed that, from first to 
last, a relractory spirit has been mani¬ 
fested by the colonial assemblies, it 
may be useful to give a few elucidative 
remarks from the despatches of the co¬ 
lonial secretary. 

“ In regard to Btfcadoes, Mr. Husk¬ 
isson, in his despatch of October 1827, 
stated that ‘ the new act coiitixined 
unequivocal advancement to a better 
'system of lav^ of which his Majesty is 
graciotisly pleased to mark his a[i})roba- 
tioii by its allowance.* 

“ I'o the governor of St. Vincent the 
colonial secretary thus writes, 3d Ai)ril, 
1827 ; ‘ U])Ou a revision of the whole of 
this law, 1 am commanded by his Majesty 
to express his satisfaction witli the ge¬ 
neral disposition.* of the council and 
assembly to adopt the r6commendHj;ions 
which have been addressed to them on 
this important subject.* * 

** To the governor •of Dominica, 
3d April, 1827 : ‘ His Majesty i§ graci¬ 
ously pleased to acknowledge with com¬ 
mendation the disposition which the 
legislature of Dominica have manifested 
in many of the provisions of these acts, 
to improve the condition of the slave 
population ; and, considering that they 
are framed in general in such a manner 
as to pyimote the well-being of that 
class of socie^, his Majesty has, with 
the -advice of his privy council, been 
pleased to confirm them.* 

“To the governor of St^Christopher, 
January 1828 : * This act is remarkable 
for the wisdom and humanitj^f the 
greater part, of its provisions.* 

“ In short, similar commendation is 
bestowed upon allVhe assemblies, ac¬ 
cording to the period atwjiich the result 
of their labours has been transmitted to 


the colonial department. Some of them, 
Antigua and Tobago, in the same man¬ 
ner as Jamaica, had already establ^ed 
several ef the points of amelioration 
before the resolutions of parliament 
were passed. 

• “ These extracts sufficiently attest 

the willingness of the colonists to accede 
to all reasonable propositiobs for im- < 
proving their internal legislation; and 
that they are more competent for that 
task than parties who have never been 
in the colonies, few will be disposed to 
doubt. They know the disposition of 
the negroes, their tender, theii^suscepti¬ 
bilities ; they have watched the^^ro^ess 
of improvement; and they are ac^ufpnted 
with all the local laws now in ]>ractice, 
whichsof course have to be modified or 
repealed on the introduction of new 
measures. it*i& ridiculous to conceive 
functionaries in England to possess si¬ 
milar knowledge. 

“ But, independent of tli^ vast supe¬ 
riority of^necessHry information, £li« 
colonial legislator has nothing else to 
attend to but the ipimediate welfare of 
the community in which he resides; 
those who arc to applaud or censure his 
assiduity are about him ; from necessity 
he is obliged to study his subject, and 
to meditate deliberately upon the prac¬ 
ticability of new plans which are pro¬ 
posed. How difierent is the case in 
England ! I’he very preliminary educa¬ 
tion is wanting ; there is no inducement, 
nothing in the subject to enable an 
aspiring politician to shine. Once a 
month the claims of the colonists may 
be taken into consideration ; a few stray 
books will be collected, ^ith pages here 
and there conveniently doubled down 
for reference; numbers of papers will 
be prepared, not of course under the 
extravagant supposition that they are 
to be read — no!—but with pithy 
marginal notes to convey the cream of 
the affair without needless exertion. 
Even when these preliminaries are com¬ 
pleted, there is no immediate decision. 
All the documents have to be taken into 
the country, to be maturely examined 
amid that rurfil quietude so favourable 
to meditation; and after this weighty 
preparation, itf all probability, in the 
brief interval between the closing of the 
daj^ sports and the preparing for the 
evening banquet, the momentous question 
will be decided ; a question where mil¬ 
lions of property are dependent, where 
the character and honour of the countiy 
are de^ly concerned, and where the wel¬ 
fare of thousands of our fellow-creatures 
is at stalfe.** 

2. Tliat nothing could be done by 
anti-cqtonists, save thinugh ** a long 
vista of disappointments ” (pardon 
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my reader, for the phrase is Mr. Wii- 
berforce's), was naturally to be ex¬ 
pect^ by reasonal^e men, who were 
attacKing a rich and powerfu||body of 
projhietors. 

3. The resolutions of 1823, and the 
Trinidad order in council founded on • 
it, promulgated in 1824, were two dis¬ 
tinct things—the latter going a great 
deal further than tliose measures which 
the West Indians agreed to support, an^ 
enumerated by Mr. Canning in 1823. 
It is the policy of the Anti-Slavery As¬ 
sociation* to confojpnd the two, and to 
assume ^liat the measures of 1824 
were, c<tnsistent with, find' naturally 
sprung from, the resolutions of 1823— 
so lS!i’*from which Lord Seaford' most 
particularly entered his protest against 
two important parts bt tfie Trinidad 
order in council in 1824. The charge 
of contumacy is easily disposed of. 
The colonial assemblies ^ere inde¬ 
pendent, and had a right to reject any 
measures proposed to them; and the 
common feelings of mankind would 
lead them instantaneously to reject all 
measures accompanied, as in this in¬ 
stance, by threats.—(For an exposition 
of this part of the case, see Aircla^*s 
Letters to Sir George Murray^ 

4. There is no inconsistency what¬ 
ever in the conduct of the proprietors 
in this country. The West Indians at 
home approved only of the measures 
of Mr. Canning as mentioned in 1823, 
and dissented from those in 1824; and 
never infendecj to interfere any further 
than by the expression of an opinion, 
subject to the consideration of the 
colonial legislatures. 

5 and 6. So far from the planters 
having got into the management of the 
emancipation business, the reverse is 
the fact. The incapacity of tlie co¬ 
lonists for the effectuation of emanci¬ 
pation is only the individual opinion 
of the Anti-Slavery Association. If 
the whole afhiirtcere lefttb the colonists, 
it would be better for ultimate bene¬ 
ficial results- The assumed piety of 
the saints, and the bold impiety con¬ 
tained in the concerted belief, that^feeir 
body was the sole instrument chosen by 
the Almighty for the attainment of his 
purposes, and the effrontery manifested 
in the induction evolved from that 
belief—that the saints are the only 
pe^le on earth cognisant of the Al- 
^ignty's purposes—ill assort one with 
the omer. On reading such an im¬ 
pudent and shameless assertien, we 
are forcibly reminded of Molibrc's 


Tartuffcy who was rather stolid in re¬ 
ligious discrimination whenever his 
worldly purposes got the better of his 
solemn assumption of sanctity. 

Surtout, peut-on souffrir Fhomme aux 
rialitist 

Qui, pour se faire aimer, dit cent 
' i impi^t^s 1 

D6baucher uie^ femme, et coucher avec 
elle, 

Chez cedant bigot est une bagatelle.’* 

7. Happiness is a relative term, and 

a slave may be- happier than a free 
mam Terence •and Ai^sop were so— 
Ae Neapolitan lazzaroni are so—the 
serfs in Russia and Poland are so— 
even at the very moment that our free 
peasantry ai#starving. Liberty is also 
a qualified term, and its blessings are 
not only indeterminate in the abstract, 
but may be counteracted by a hundred 
contingencies in winging their ^ay 
across the waters of the Atlantic. The 
same sun is pendulous for the whole 
earth, but with variable heat and va¬ 
riable light—nay, sometimes in total 
eclipse for vanous portions on its 
surface. * 

8. Cases frequfttly occur wherein 
the slave refuses to be made free; afid 
many cases are on record which prove 
that where a fiither has purchased the 
freedom of his sons and daughters, 
the “ nobility of soul ” inherent in the 
former gives way to poverty, rags, and 
beastly drunkenness; and of the latter, 
in rank prostitution. This is not ob¬ 
servable in one colony, or any one 
colony of any other nation; but in every 
colony of every nation. 

9. c'rhe fearful denouncement of God’s 

wrath combes only from the saints, with¬ 
out the recoiqmendation of any spe¬ 
cial revelation to themselves; and 
perhapS the impunity from heaven of 
the colonists, and of the world at large, 
may prove the to be a 

wilful utterer of falsehoods. 

Here Mr. Wilberforce concluded; 
and we ask all our unbiassed readers 
what he has proved? We think they 
will agree witn us in pronouncing the 
verdict contained in the short but 
emphatic dissyllable — Nothing. 

One word more, however, we must 
have, befor^ parting company with 
this aayi and worn-out, though yet 
self-vnmting, saint. The cl^ce which 
placed this old gentleman on a se¬ 
natorial seat in fifb House of Com¬ 
mons was his golden tide of fame 
and popularity. He became, by that 
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measure, tlie ostensible agent in the 
completion of the slave-trade aboli¬ 
tion. The public judge, in a great 
measure^ by superticiai appearances ; 
and the case in reference to Mr. Wil- 
berforce was one involved in that 
general rule. But this legislator was 
no more the prime operator in the ^ 
abolition under consideration than are 
tiie giant figures of* St. Dunstaii’s 
church free agents in striking tlie four- 
and-twenty hours on their bell. There 
is an individual still living to whom 
the illustrious honours ty*e due, and 
from whose head iJiose illustHous 
honours have been shifted to the 
brow of a person who, at jnost, is only 
of secondary importance. The name 
of this (morally) mediatisml individual 
is Thomas Clakkson, — whose spirit, 
bold in the possession of innate virtue, 
and stern and immitigable in its career 
of glorious intent and universal love, 
paused not—wavered not—stopped 
not, even when approaching vvhat, to 
common eyes, had the semblance of 
insurmountable obstacles and sights of 
fear, until he had achieve^ the hal¬ 
lowed purpose of his life, and offered 
such achievement, *o which he had 
sacrificed Ins golden youtli and his 
sunny manhood, as an humble offering 
to the great and gracious God of his 
adonition. Detur digniori ; — let the 
wrtjath of laurel encircle the brow of 
the more meritorious champion. Mr. 
Clarkson was the friend of Mr. Words- 
wortii, of Mr. Southey, and of Mr. 
Coleridge; — and who would not feel 
an enthiisiasuwin that cause, in which 
he was before honest of purpose and 
firm in integrity, when constant com¬ 
fort was softly whispered into his ear 
by-^ree such men of lo^ tfiought and 
ardent temperament ? The first of the 
three has inscribed the follovflng fine 
sonnet on this, certainly, one honest 
man in the cause of the emancipation 
of slaves. 


TO THOMAS t;LAUKSON, 

' On the fitial pamng of the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Tradet March, 
1807. 

‘ Clarkson! it was an obstinate hill to 
climb : # 

How toilsome—nay, how dire it was, 
by thee • 

Xs known,—by none, perhaps, so feel¬ 
ingly ; 


. But thou, who, startiDg in thy fervent 
prime, [Auldime, 

Bidst first lead forth diis pUgrunage 
Hast l^eard the constant VoicoiS 
charge repeat, ^ 

Which, out of thy young heart's ora¬ 
cular seat, ^ 

First roused thee. — O true yoke¬ 
fellow of Time, • ^ 

With unahating effort, see, the palm 
Is won, and by Si nations shall he worn! 
The bloody writing is for ever tom, 
And thou henceforth shalt have a good 
man's calm, 

A great man's happiness ; thy zeal 
shall find * $ 

Reppse ^ lengtli, firm friend nf human 
kind! • • 

Thff worthiest, however, and* tlie 
best of mankind, are most obnoxious 
to detraction *afid plunder; and so it 
befell the subject of Mr. Wordsworth's 
eulogy: for when Mr. Coleridge had 
written his article on Mr. Clarkson's 
Histori/ of the Abolition of the Slave 
Tradcy the writer's complithents to the 
Real Friend of 11 umanity were allowed 
to remain, but Mr. Claricsorfs name 
was, m every instance, tnost carefully 
erased by Mr. Henry Brougham, ami 
in its place was regularly substituted 
the name of Mr. WUbcrforcc. The 
fiivour of JVir. Wilberforce, and of his 
friends and party, was at tliat time an 
object of importance to tlie right- 
minded substituter of the name, who 
came to enjoy a wider popularity thus 
honourably acquired. Mr. Coleridge 
himself is the authority for ♦lis most 
flagitious fact. • 

One half word more with the vete¬ 
ran saint, and we have really done 
with him for the present. To hear a 
man who professes to be a ('hristian, 
and foremost in piety and well-doing, 
not only unceremoniously invoking 
the Divine name, but the Divine pre- 
seifte, wheresoever he gooses to call 
a meting, and for whatAever purpose, 
and on that imixed rabble who may 
and who dp ordinarily compose such 
meetings, is lurely an utter abomina¬ 
tion and act of blasphemy. With Mr. 
HafiRry Hunt staring higi in the face, 
and Mr. Macauley, Jun., and twenty 
other men ^ith whose names we will 
not soil our pages, die venerable 
saint scould do this 1 Merciful Pro¬ 
vidence ! that thy name should Aus 
be used in mockery, and as an idffby.p 
word or a jest! To confine ourselref 
only to the names above mentioned, 
we do not think that Mr. Hunt will 
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do his own character such discredit 
as to call himself a man of piety and 
a rcjj^igionist; for, in the first place, 
no one would believe him, and, in the 
nextf he would belie all the most cele¬ 
brated achievements of his life. And 
Mr. Macauley, jun. has, in all the 
writings attributed to him, manifested 
' a spirit the opposite of Christian faitli; 
and we happen to know that, whilst at 
college, he was more generally con¬ 
sidered the Gallicised persijieur than 
the true and trusting Protestant, confi¬ 
dent in Uhe redeeming graces of a 
Saviour t^ho died on the cross that 
manl^in^ might be saved through his 
blessed interposition. If Mr..Wilber- 
forct * could speak in this manlier in 
the presence of these two individuals, 
and of Mr. William Sniifn, the Soci- 
nian and tlie member for Norwich, we 
see no reason why he should have 
paused had the Freemasons’ Hall 
been graced by the persons of the 
Rev. R. Taylor and Mr. Carlisle of 
Fleet Street, and of atlieistical noto¬ 
riety. It is enough, and more than 
enough, for a man to answer to God for 
his own unworthy self; but does it not 
smack of he>art-hardened scorn of the 
Holy Being, that he should answer for 
the purity of faitli and purity of action 
of three thousand individuals? It is 
written, and our Liturgy informs us, 
that where two or three are joined to¬ 
gether in the name of Christ, their 
prayers will be granted; but that assur¬ 
ance preilcates,in the suppliants, guile¬ 
less heaits, truth^telling lips, vice-scorn¬ 
ing bosoms, cleanliness of thought, 
and confidence of faith; and we know 
tliat St. Paul was not deemed a 
chosen instrument for God until liis 
sincerity had been attested. Here, 
however, a mock religionist and a 
self-vaunter of piety invokes the pre¬ 
sence of God on the deliberations of a 
meeting, the Members of v^hiqll are 
unknown to hihi, and who the day 

— the hour before such meeting, may 
have been guilty of evei^ crime in the 
black calendar of human culpability; 

— yes, these ^dividuals are asst^d, 
on the word of the hoary William 
Wilberforce, tliat Almighf^ God has, 
in his economy of wisdom and provi¬ 
dence, chosen them — ay, everi- man 
am^g them—as the instrument for his 
hol^urposes 1 Out, we again say, on 
such rank blasphemy! Mr. William 
W’ilberfbrce’s enactment, in this re¬ 
spect, is of as black a dye as wliat we 


lately heard in respect tQi a priest in 
tlie streets of Naples. He had a staff 
in his hand, surmounted with the Pas¬ 
sion carved out on wood, which he was 
holding up to the multitude, and en¬ 
deavouring, by his eloquence, to work 
on their charitable feelings towards 
himself. In the course of his speech, 
he used the following argument: You 
give,” he said t8 his auditory, — “ you 
give your means to unworthy objects; 
you squander your money on the 
veriest trifles, on the most frivolous 
amusements^ You will suffer your- 
selvia to be amused by the tricks of 
Pulchinello, and you pay the performer 
handsomely for his trouble, whilst you 
neglect roe, tne minister of God. Da 
you wish to aee l*ulchinello in reality ? 
— Ecco,” said he, pointing to the top 
of his staff, “Ecco il veiio Purxi- 

NELLO! ” 

Mr, William Wilberforce is no^hit 
better than tliis haranguing priest of 
the modem Sybaris. 

We now turn to M*"* Fowell Buxton, 
whose arguments are numbered 10, 
&c. It decided by parliament, 
and .seems most consonant with rea¬ 
son, that all emancipation and all 
extension of the liberties of freemen 
should be gradual, though the saints 
would have had them instantaneous. 
Theories will run smoothly enough 
round the brains of enthusiasts, bigots, 
fools, and knaves; but when placed 
on the stony road of fact, their pro¬ 
gression is found to be slower — nay, 
not unfrequently to be wholly retarded. 
These phenomena hav^L been proved 
witli respect to tlie * emancipation of 
.slaves. “ Give them emancipation,” 
say the saints, “ after a septennial 
preparation.” “ Not so fast,” 
the legislator and the man of sense., 
“ Therd was a promise that all slaves 
in the West Indies should be eman¬ 
cipated ; but tlie work for that purpose 
must be slow to be sure — must be 
progressive to be beneficial. So said 
your own friend Mr. Canning, in his 
celebrated speeches of 1823 and 18*24, 
which were applauded to the seventh 
heavens, and with which even you 
appeared to be satisfied.” 

Jamaica was at first obstinate, but 
has siuce passed repeated ameliorating 
laws. See the Abstract of'Laws, 4*c. re¬ 
cently published byllidgway. Jamaica 
and Tobago are not all the colonies; 
and if their planers chose to speak 
nonsense or contumaciously, surely 
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the mother country ought to punish* 
them. * 

Human nature is, abstractedly, so 
weak, and so much more so practi¬ 
cally, that an instantaneous change 
from any one extreme to another is 
always productive of the most perni¬ 
cious consequences. We will not at¬ 
tempt to palliate the,cruelties of past 
ages, either with respect to European 
nations generally, or ourselves in par¬ 
ticular, any more than we will attempt 
the monstrous proof of the Greeks and 
Trojans,. or the savages of America, 
having shapen their couf^e of a0;ion 
according to the line laid down in the 
Christian Revelation. But, as gevere 
whipping, and chastiseifients barba¬ 
rous, in our own more humane views, 
had been written down as part and 
parcel of colonial usage and law, a 
thorough leniency towards all offend¬ 
ers, suddenly manifested, would have 
rendered life insufferable in those is¬ 
lands. And as women are just as 
free agents as men. and just as ac¬ 
countable for crime* in a moral point 
of view, so ought they to be made 
equally amenable to the laCWs of their 
particular place of domicile ; otlier- 
wisef female* impunity would be, as it 
were, a prem^ra for crime, which 
would increase to a frightful extent, 
and, like an endemic, at length involve, 
within its contagious influence, the 
male portion of any population. 

The punishment of females by flog¬ 
ging is absolutely necessary on some 
estates; but why should we interfere 
in this matter when, according to Mr. 
Buxton's own* admission, tliere are 
many advocates for tliis abolitioij in 
the assemblies 1 and as improvement 
advances there will be mord. Leave 
theft to themselves, and there will be 
no doubt of it; interfere, and they 
will become as obstinate as before— 
but this is what the Anti-Slavery 
people want to do. They want to 
J'orce the West Indian legislatures to 
rebellion. 

ObseiTe the effect of a tontrary sys¬ 
tem, i.e, one of conciliation, in 1823. 
Jamaica refused to adopt any one single 
measure— she has since gradually pass¬ 
ed laws amending the condition ofslaves 
very nearly up to the Trinidad Order in 
Couj^cil—in some instances beyond it. 
(See Adsiract of Laws, Jamaica,) 

The charge of tlie slave-whip being 
equal to 500 lashes, is a monstrous 
falscuooo. 

The privilege of self-purchase has 


certainly been altogether rejected. It 
is a most impolitic measure, and has 
been proved to be so by practi^Jn 
the Danish and French colonies. 

11. The murder, as it is calleNi, of 
the missionary Smitli, is an atrocious 
libel, for which Mr. Buxton ought to 
be prosecuted. The negroes were 
about to revolt—they acquainted Smith * 
with their plans, which Smith con¬ 
cealed—^he was tried and found guilty 
by British officers of a share in the 
rebellion, and sentenced to death; but 
the governor, afraid possibSy of the 
vengeance of the saints, respfted him. 
He died -mn prison. This rolled 
murder,. The subject was brought be¬ 
fore Parliament, and the saints antf Uie 
anti-colonists made a strong muster on 
the occasioif. * The saints, of course, 
sqj>ported the missionaries; and ever 
since that time it has been talked over 
as a murder by. the anti-colonists and 
the dissenters. (See the Parliameniarjf 
Debates for a history, if necessary, of 
this case.) 

The destruction of the Methodist 
chapel is another thing of the same 
kind. The Barbadians do not like the 
missionaries, and threatened to expel 
them from tlie island; there was a 
riot, and the chapel was destroyed — 
but the magistrates exerted themselves 
to bring the offenders to justice. Po¬ 
pular riots do occur at Manchester, 
Leeds, iluddersfleld, Paisley, and pass 
us, 

** Like a BununePs clou(F, 

Without our special wondeiment 

but a partial explosion of the kind in 
the West Indies, affords grand mate¬ 
rials for anti-slavery meetings. 

The story of the Mosses is a bad 
one, but not worse than that of Esther 
Ilibner in this country. “ Ex uno disce 
omnes ” may pass current in poetry, 
but fiever in respect to ^oral niles of‘ 
action^n civilised society. Individual 
delinquency embraces not national in¬ 
culpation. 

The case, lidwever, of the Mosses is 
not even tangible by the anti-colonists 
for Jjlfeir crooked inference. The parti¬ 
culars stand thus : — A negro woman 
was sulky, qpd disobedient, and abu¬ 
sive, and was kept in the stocks, in 
consequence, for a lon^r period than 
law or humanity ji^tifled; she was 
beaten (not severely, for she only re¬ 
ceived nineteen strokes in seventeen 
days, with a small cane, above her 
clothes, by the orders of her master); 
she Nvas not starved, for one of the 
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munds of complaint against her was 
&at $he would not eat i and finally, she 
was sent to field-work as a punish- 
lnen^, where she caught an infectious 
diiitord^ and died. This is the sum 
total of the charge against Mr. Henry 
Moss and his wife. 

The accusation respecting ‘‘ the 
pretended* riots*' rests on the bare 
assertion of Mr. Fowell Buxton, for 
tlie matter has been discussed and 
elucidated in parliament, and proved 
to be a libel. So also liave the 
reports ®f the protectors of slaves 
in Berbice; and that is also a libel. 
As tp tjje charge respectingsthe. perse¬ 
cution of the missionaries, that, we 
appiehend, must result from the in¬ 
dividual characters of those persons. 
Without just reason) Society cannot 
long continue a violence of action ap¬ 
proximating to persecution ; for, in 
every civilised society, there is an ap¬ 
prehension of right and wrong which 
operates on the faculty of reason, and 
when that society lives under the 
strong arm of power and law, the hope 
of immunity and the fear of punish¬ 
ment would preserve every agent in 
the right line of duty. The sufferings 
of two individuals are too imj)Otent 
to criminate a whole community; par¬ 
ticularly when the ten thousand con¬ 
tingencies affecting human passion, 
and human weakness, and inductive of 
good and evil fortune, are taken into 
consideration. One thing further must 
be kept in mind—the Anti-Slavery 
gentlemen have eternally argued against 
the colonists, as though they were, 
without qualification or exception, a 
set of incarnate fiends. They give 
themselves credit for goodness and vir¬ 
tue, and their opponents discredit for 
all vice and moral deformity. But 
there is no truth in sweeping denun¬ 
ciations. Tlic mass of men, ^ we 
have already said, are induced^ cx nc- 
ccssitatCf to act a just part; besides 
which, to a dispassionate reasoner, it 
must seem somewhat ^^udicrous to be 
told that the Anti-Slavery people are 
good to a man, and tlie colonist^ bad 
to tlie same extreme degree. Why 
should tills be the case ? ^re the former 
divested of the operation of all evil¬ 
working passions; and are t)pe latter 
bereaved of all redeeming grace merely 
b^ause they have property in the West 
Indies? It the former enjoy fair re¬ 
putations, are not the latter blessed in 
the like degree; are not their names 
os fair, their integrity as conspicuous, 


»their virtues as substantial;^, and tfieii* 
characters, in the eyes of the world, as 
unimpeached ? All this is as true as 
that the sun attains its zenith at mid-day; 
for, were it otherwise, the facts damna¬ 
tory of the party and of the individuals 
would be notorious, wherea^none such 
are known to exist. If this argument 
be found favourable to any given num¬ 
ber of the West India proprietors, it 
may also be made to include a greater 
indefinite number;—and if to a ^ater 
indefinite number, why not to the whole 
body, save onl^^ the ordinary exceptions 
which, how‘evei;c to tlie aggregate, are 
after the rate of the smallest fragmgnt 
of any body^to the otherwise complete 
body itself?—and if this be true, where 
is the chance tliat a multitude of men, 
of the quality we have just described, 
should soil their hands by the persecu¬ 
tion of two solitary individuals ? The 
word persecution” is thought, in all 
cases of delinquency, to^be one of salu¬ 
tary efficacy. Mr. Henry Hunt called 
himself the victiij^ of persecution; so 
did Wooller, so did Carlisle, and 
Hone, and Burke the murderer, and 
every felon and culprit who has been 
brought up to the judgment-seat, and 
found guilty of infringing the laws of 
his country.—Not unfi|fquently what is 
called persecution by one parly is con¬ 
verted into the act of even-handed jus¬ 
tice by the oilier; and perhaps the case 
of the two missionaries from Jamaica is 
placed within the horns of a dilemma 
of this description. 

1?,. The insertion of advertisements 
into newspapers by any public body 
against its opponent, argues no moral 
gviijt or turpitude, but rather comes 
within the privileges-of open warfare. 
Have ndt the aliolitionists doi^ as 
much towards the colonists ? ^ 

13.* The rule of nature is to increase 
and multiply, save, as it is sufficiently 
proved by Mr, Sadler in his work 
on Population, in highest prosperity, 
when parturition is less frequent,—this 
barrenness of ofl&pring being a wise 
and salutary* check imposed by an in¬ 
scrutable Providence. Believing in 
this doctrine, we regard Mr. Macatiley's 
assertion in this manner. If the effect 
of slavery be to diminish population, 
then slavery is a prosperous state, and 
can require no amelioration: but Mr. 
Macauley is not a followerof Mr.Sadler, 
whom he has been pleased to style a 
quack, but a Malthusian. Now Mr. 
Malthas glories in a diminishing popu¬ 
lation. Why does not Mr. Macauley, 
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then, fftvm ako in diis dimhiutioitt 
Ueie be deplores it, &tls into ftn 
ineousisteneT 1 

AH the wove^ however, is iherely 
for the sake of argument. Let Mr. 
Macauley prove that slaVeiy, as at 
remt existing, is subj^ to ye%fly 
iminution in its memb^ra. Jjst him 
also prove, tliat the cogMorts of the 
slave do not keep pace with the pro¬ 
sperity of his master. Our answer to 
his elegant Egure about the post-horse 
is, that Ihe celerity of the post-horse 
depends oil individual willf and the 
chance of uncontrolled tyranny; where¬ 
as silvery is regulated by codes of law^ 
strictly enforced by superintending 
legislatnres, and is in its regular move¬ 
ments completely absolved of the sway 
of individual tyi-anny. 

14. With all submission to Lord 
Calthorpe, we do not think tliat the 
Anti-Slavery Society has a firm hold 
on popular feeling. 

15. Mr. Hunt was hissed and hoot¬ 
ed because he dissentdfl from the body 
at large. If the saints are humane, 
they should also be just—justice being 
mt incompatible with true saintship. 
Now justice should have induced them 
to listen to both sides of the question, 
from the apprehehsion, common to all 
just men, of human follacy. And after 
they had patiently heard any dissentient, 
and he proved himself by his botched 
speech to be a child of error!” they 
should yet have treated him with kind 
consideration and charity, which 
thinketh no evil.” But no—they are 
all-rsuificient—wiH have noUiing con- 


tmdidory of ^iheir 

Mr. Hehty Hunt with ,n udiycrsiil 
grunt and hiss. Podr Mr* '1^0107' 

Hunt was in the situation of k 
ancient gentleman than himself, 
being in a cerAfii place, which 
be nameless, » * 

^ <* Stood, exmdihg 
Their universal shout, and hi|^ applause. 
To fill his ear ^ whezi, contrarvi he hears, 
On all sides, from innumerable t^gnhar, 
A dismal, universal hiss, the sowd 
^f public acorn.” 

Mr. Hunt, however, notwiths^ding 
his sibillatoryreception, told foe mntly 
squad a homely which thevToitla 
not ston^ch — that, instead of foolQUSg 
so far as the colonies, if the honest 
vindicators of abu^s would look more 
nearly to their own doors, they would 
have%omewhat whereon to exercise their 
powers of medicament. Indeed, the man 
of bleicking spoke more truly than he 
perhaps imagmed, unless he had liim- 
self done that of which we were our¬ 
selves guilty, even to the incurring the 
scornful looks of many a puritanic 
pale-faced saint, who passed u& whilst 
we were in the act of sinning. The 
fact is, we in vain tried to obtain 
entrance, on the day of the septennial 
meeting, into Freemasons' Hall—every 
avenue and nook was crammed to 
suffocation, and we were glad to escape 
to the street door for a little fresh air- 
Before this door sundry Blacks were 
parading their pleasing figures, with 
placards on their hats, on which was 
written in letters, about ten-score times 
as large as the following : 


AM I NOT A MAN, -AND YOUR BROTHER? 


We staged to enter into conversation 
vdth of these showmen—a n^o 
from Giuadaloupe; and early in the 
dialogue we asked him in plain honest 
English, What he was to receive for 
THAT day's job ? All on a sudden foe 
man's glibness in English was gone— 
he who could converse pretty freely 
before could not now understand one 
single wOrd of our vernacular. We 
saw wherein lay foe humour of foe 
man—and' asked him whether, as Gua- 
daloum was his island, he did not con¬ 
sider TteifoK as bis language ? The 
man repli^ in the affirmative, and 
we gave tim-^ double by striking 
up in thatdial^t. Now our man of 
colour had no exicuse, and he answer¬ 
ed, though with much hesitation, our 
!• NO. V. <t 


questilSfis, to the following effect. Some 
person in authority at the Society 
establishment had written to him to 
say that, if he would come forward 
and exhiibit for the occasion, he would 
make it worth his while, tliough no 
sum was exaqtty mentioned for hiS 
enactment of the mountebank mrade 
of the day: that all the other Blacks 
were fired on foe same terms: that 
they knew nothing of the objects of 
the Society, being from islands which 
did not belong to the English: that 
HE WAS jl Roman Cathodic : went 
TO Moor-fields Chafed twice a 
week; that two Sacraments wCre 

ADD OF WHICH HE KNEW ANY THtltO \ 

(we discovered afterwards that.a 
crament, in his conception, wm t}ie 

3 E 
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act of going to church, which he did 
twice a week): that he worshipped 
Joseph and the Virgin Mart, 

AND DID NOT KNOW OF SDCH A BEING 

,aS Jesus Christ—had never heard 

OF HIM, WAS IGNORAICT OF THE NAME 

OF HIS Mother — in short, the 

NAME «F JfSUS ChRIST HAD NEVER 
BEEN MENTIONED IN HIS HEARING. 

—Such, we again repeat, was the con¬ 
fession of this poor black man, hired 
by the Anti-Slavery Society for the 
purpose of pamding before the door of 
their i^eeting house! 11 

In^ the first place, what occasion 
could there possibly^ie %r Exhibiting 
a^man of colour from a foreigi^ colony ? 
In** the second place, here was this 
Anti-Slavery SocieW.iieliberating on 
the emancipation of negroes in our co¬ 
lonies at the very moment when there 
were emancipated blacks at their very 
door sunk in the most brutal ig¬ 
norance.—You, Mu. William Wil- 

BEKFORCE, WHO BOAST OF TOUR SANC¬ 
TITY, sunsniiBE TO Bible Socie¬ 
ties, CALL THE Negro population 

YOUR CHILDREN,^’ HAVE WRITTEN 
A BOOK ON THE CHRISTIAN RE¬ 
LIGION, AND BLASPHEMOUSLY GIVE 
NOTICE TO THE AnTI-SLAVERY 

Society, and to the world at 

LARGE, THAT YOU, AND THAT SAME 

Society, ark the instruments 
CHOSEN BY Divine Providence 

FOR THE EFFECTUATION OF ITS PUR¬ 
POSES,-WHAT SAY YOU TO THE 

ABOMINABLE FACT WHICH WE HAVE 
JUST MENTIONED? YoU AND YOUR 
I'ARTY can GRIEVE THAT YOUR. MIS¬ 
SIONARIES HAVE NOT FULL SCOPE 
FOR INSTRUCTING THESLAVES, WHILST 
AN EMANCIPATED NF.GRO, WHQ. AN 
ABJECT INFIDEL, IS ONE YOUR 

HIRED servants, AND IS PARADING 
BEFORE YOUR VERY DOOR V^ITU A 
PLACARD IN HIS HAT, WRITTEN 
BY YOURSELVES, AND WHlAl CALLS 
KIM. THE BROTHER OF CHRISTIANS! 

In what manner i} he such, save 
THROUGH THE BLOOD OF ChRIST, 
WHO, BY HIS OUTPOURED BLO^, HAS 

made us all brethren in ciArity 
AND LOVE? What SAY YOU TO THIS? 
O WHITED SBPULCHRHl! DOES NOT 
THIS FACT FLING CONFUSION ON YOU 

AND YOUR Society of sEifr-axYLED 
Saints? After this, go, if you 
CAN, TO your chamber,throw ASIDE 
VOUB PHAKiSATCAL CANT, KNCEL AT 

the footstool of your Maker, 

AMD, WHILST THE TEAR OF CON¬ 


TRITION AND ANOUISHtlS SCORCHING 

your eyR, smite vouk bosom, and 
EXCLAIM, God, be merciful to me 

A SINNER ! 

We are sick — sick at heart, and 
would fain throw aside the pen — and 
cannot, therefore, mention particularly 
our objections to the arguments ad¬ 
duced % either the Rev. Daniel Wilson 
or Mr. Benn«—by either Mr. BroWn- 
low or Mr. Brougham. Our readers, 
looking back to our rationale of the 
arguments of these gentlemen, will, 
most certainly, be instantly able to 
find adequate replies in.es^sure of 
tbeirshallowness. From Mr. Brougham 
we did eiq^iect something ingeniqus — 
something so glozcd over by that spe¬ 
ciousness which his sophistry can cast 
over self-evident subjects — that ‘his 
opponent might be driven hard for a 
satisfactory exposition of the fellocy. 
But he alleged nothing new or difficxiU 
of answer. He mentSmed the case of 
the missionary Smith, and launched 
his invectives against the efficacy of 
the local legislatures. And he took 
care to eulogise himself in most pro¬ 
digious terms. The attainment of po¬ 
pular applause has ever been the cy¬ 
nosure by which this crafty lawyer 
has steered his course of life. We 
have shewn how, from interested and 
most selfish motives, he transferred the 
honour from the true-hearted TTiomas 
Clarkson to the person of the po¬ 
litician, Mr. Wilberforce. In early 
life he wrote most ably and powerfully 
in favour of those very colonial in¬ 
terests which he has been latterly 
endeavouring to • ruin and destroy. 
The reason for this was—Chance of Po- 
pularitv: for the same reason he sa¬ 
crificed consistency to serve tb||^anti- 
colopists and saints. What have thw 
gained by his, in other respects, suffi¬ 
ciently powerful advocacy r Nothiz^l 
—for be has been a puny instrument 
in their bands. « 


fAety$¥ 

ayv(rtty» ivnt iv 

fAC¥9y tpP rufXt$» , 

This is ever the case when men un¬ 
dertake matters which they do not 
understand, and ought to be a suf¬ 
ficient warning to all trimmers wd 
shufflers, and gentlemen who ..have .a ^ 
liankering after the sweet things to .be' 
derived from sudden tergiversations,' 
induced by the base motives of 
interest. 
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BIOQRAFBY, HISTORY, Ice. 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By 
Thomas Bobinson, M.A. Bvo. 

A new Edition of the Life of Nelson. 
By Koberl Southey, Esq.^LL.D,, Poet 
Laureate; with munerous additions. Em¬ 
bellished with Wood-cuts from designs 
by George Cruikshank. Being Vol. XII. 
01 the “Family Library.” 55 . 

Prirate Memoirs of Napoledn Buona¬ 
parte. By M, de Bourrl^nne, Private 
Secretary to the Emperor. Vols. TIL 
and IV. 8 vo. 1 /. 8 .?. • 

The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. By the Very Rev, James 
Henry Monk, D.D., Dean of Peterbo¬ 
rough. With a Portrait. 4to, 3L 3s. 

Memoirs of thc^Rev. T. Lloyd, M.A. 
By the Rev. R. Lloyd. 8 vo. 10s. 6d, 

Brief Memoirs of the Right Rev. J. 
T. James, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta. 6 vo. 75 . 6d, 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; with some Account of the 
Period in which he Lived. By Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson. 8 vo. 145. 

National Portrait Gallery. Vol. I, 
lom. 8 vo. 3s. 

ITie Life of Thomas Ken, deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8 vo. 1 . 55 . 

Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. 
By H. Roscoe. Being No. VI. of the 
** Cabinet Cyclopasdia.’' 


MEDICINE ttND SUROEUV. 

• 

Plain Instructions for the Management 
of Infants; with Practical Observations 
on the Disorders incident to Cliiidhood : 
to whfbh is added, an Essay on S|Hnal 
and Cerebral Irritation. By John Dar- 
wdl, M.D., Physician to the Birming- 
hun Dispensary. 13mo. 65 . 6d, 

A Vade-Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, 
Medical and Cbirurgical; with Patho¬ 
logical Observations and Symptoms. 
Bhiitrated by upwards of 350 Drawings. 
R^^ 8 vo. 

Hospital Facts and Observations, il¬ 
lustrative of the Efficacy of the New 
Remedies, Strychnia, Brucia, Acetate of 
Morphia, Veratria, lo^ne, &c., in several 
Moinid Conditions of the System. &c. 
A Report on the Efficacy of Sulphureous 
Fumi^tions in Diseases of the Skin, 
Chronic Rheumatism, &c« By J. L. 
Bardsley, M.D., Physician to the Man¬ 
chester infimsiT, 

A Treatise on Deformities ^ exhibit¬ 


ing a concise View of thw Nature and 
Treatment of the principal Distortions 
and Contractions of the Limbs, Joints, 
and Spine. With Plates and Wood-cuts. 
By Lionel J. Beale, Surgeon. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Nervous System, 
By Charles Bell, Surgeon, &0. 

Physiological Lectures and Discourses 
delivered Wore the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. By John*^ber- 
nethv, F.R.S, Hvo. IO 5 . 6d, ^ 

Blake on LMliriam Tremens. 8vg. it, 

THEOLOGY. 

Illustrations of the “ Exodus,” con¬ 
sisting of taken on the Spot 

during a Joumey through Arabia Petrffia, 
in the year 1838. By W. H. Newnbam, 
Esq. Lithographed by J. D. Harding. 
Accompanied by letter-press Descrip¬ 
tions. Folio. 12.45. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Norwich 
from the Bishop of Salisbury, repelling 
the Charges of Bigotry and Prejudice 
as applied to those who opposed Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, &c. By, 
Dr, Thomas Fuller, Author of “ Church ^ 
History and Worthies,” Reprinted in 
1 vol. 13mo. 

The Second Edition, with additions, 
of Essays on some of the Difficulties in 
the Writings of St. Paul, By R, 
Whately, D.D,, Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Subject of forming 
Provident District Societies in Large 
Towns. Bv the Rev. James Aspinall, 
Chaplain 0 / St, MichaeFs, Liverpool. 

Sermons on some of the most interest- ^ 
ing Subjects in Theology. By the Rev. 
G. Townsend, M.A., Prebendary of 
Durham, and Vicar of Nortliallerton. 
8vo. 

Appteyard’s Sermons. 13mo. 4i, 

Sermons by the Rev. £. Irvine. 8vo. 

85.6d, * 

God’s Mercy to his Church por- ' 
trayed in some* ipiportant particulars, 
illustrated in Twen^ Sermons. By the 
Rev. T. G. Crossman, A.M. 8vo« 9i. 

Pati^ce in Tribulation. Foolscap. 

35. 6c2. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By 
the late Dean Graves. 8vo. 105. 6d, 

The Dimry and Correspondence of 
Philip Doadridge, D.D. Vol. Ill, 8to. 
155. 

The True Plan of a Living Temple, &«• 
By the Author of the “ Morning and 
Evening Sacrifice.” 3 vols. 13me. 
12 . 35. 6 rf. 
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Binnej’s Discourses on Faith. 8ro. 

10 «. Od* 

vWodrow*s Church History. 4 vols. 
8vo. 21. B«. 

c 

POLITICS, 4(e. 

The Law of Population. By M. T. 
Sadler, JM.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10«. 

Ireland and its Economy. Being the 
result of Observations mside on a Tour 
through the Country in the Autumn of 
1829. By J, E. Bicheno, Esq., F.R.S,, 
&c. &c. Post 8vo. 

A Qall to Women of all Ranks in the 
British Empire^ on the Subject of the 
Natienal Debt. 8vo. 

«Tkree L<ictures on Cost* of obtain- 
Money, and on some Effects of Pri¬ 
vate and Government Paper-Money, &c. 
By N, W, Senior, Esq., Professor of 
Political Economy ln*Tlie University of 
Oxford, 8vo. Now Edition. 

Sturgeon’s Bankrupt Act. tSmo. ds. 


Juridical Letters, addressed to the 
Right Hon. Sir IV. Peel, in reference to 
the j*rescnt Crisis of J.aw Reform. By 
Eunomus. 8vo. 

Modes of Prosecuting for Libel. By 
J. Borthwick. 

EnUCATION. 

/ Chronicles of a School-Room. By 
'' Mrs. S. C. Hull, Editor of the “ Juvenile 
Forget Me Not,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 

I'he Children’s Introductory Bpok to 
the J'^ench Language, in a Series of 
Nineteen Easy nnd Progressive Lessons, 
By J. V. Douville, A.M. 

J'ayley’s Elemeiits of Algebra, dvo. 

8a. 

y Barker’s New First Class Book. 
12mo. (irf. 

C’aq»enter’s Guide to Reading the 
^ Bible. 12mo, 5s, 

I’hti Use of- the Latin Subjunctive 
Mood, By the Rev. Jmnes Crocker, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 4 

Hell’s New General Allas. 8/. 16s. 6d. 
canvass; 9/. 9s. ImU-bound russia; full 
size, 10/. hf,-bound russia; India proofs, 
14/. 5s. half-bound russja. 

Niebuhr on the Geography of Hero¬ 
dotus. 8vo. 6s. 

The History of Little Jackf' 4 with a 
German Translation by Skene. 12mo. 

3s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Sdhdy of the Greek 
Classic Poets. By Henry Nelson Cole¬ 
ridge. Post 8vo. ^ 

WOHXS OV IMAGINATION. 

y Three Courses and a Dessert. With 
^ 52 illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Crown Bvo. 18s. 


[I*hc, 

Walter Colyton, a Til^ of 1688. By 
the Author of " Brambletye House,’* 
&c. &c. Svols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Three Histories: the History of 
an Enthusiast, tlie History of a Noncha¬ 
lant, the History of a Realist. By Maria 
Jane Jewsbury. 8vo. 9s. 

The King’s Own : a Novel. By the 
Author of the “ Naval Officer.*’ 3 vols. 
1/. Its. 6d. 

Partings and Meetings, By a Lady, 
of Fashion. A Tale founded on Facts, 
12mo. 7s. 

'J'he Fugitives; or, a Trip to Canada, 
By Edwfwd Lane. 

Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the Old 
School. By a Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. I5s. 

The Jewish Maiden: a Novel, By 
tbo Author of “ Ambition.” 4 vols, 
12mo. 1/. 2s. 

Tales of the Colonies. By W. Howi* 
son. 2 vols. Bvo. 1/. Is. 

Traits and Stories of tbo Irish Pea¬ 
santry. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Perkin Warbeck; ^or, the Court of 
James the Fourth of Scotland: an His¬ 
torical Romance, By Alex. Campbell, 
3 vols. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Ranulph de Rohuis: a Romance of 
the TweJftli Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li. 11s. 6fi. 

Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers: 
a Tale of the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 

Paul (!U9‘ord, By the Author of** Pel¬ 
ham.” .3 vols. post Bvo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Mussulman. By 11. Madden, Esq. 
3 vols. post Uvo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Armenians. By C. MacForlaue, 
Esq. 3 vols. post Bvo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

The Barony: a Romance. By Miss 
A. M. Porter, 3 vols. post Bvo. 1/, 7s. 

Tales of our Counties. 3 vols. post 
dvo. H. 11s. 6(i, c 

Fourth Series Our Village. By 
Miss Mitford. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

First Love: a Novel. 3 vols. post 
8vo. S/. 11s. 6d. 

SirEthelhert: a Novel. 3vols. 12mo. 
1/. is. 

The Orphans of Lissau; a Novel. 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s, 

Traits of Scottish Life. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, By 
the Author of '* Frankenstein.” 3 vols. 
post 8yo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Women as tliey Are; or, the Manners 
of the Day. 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d,. 

The Weird Woman of the Wraagh. 
By Mr. Coates. 1/. 4s. 

TRAVELS, *0. 

Narrative of a Tour throu^ some 
Parts of the Turktsh Empire. ' By John 
Fuller, Esq. Bvo. 

A Second Voyage ibund the World. 
By Si^O. von KoUebue, Commodore in 
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the RuflftiAn Narr. With two Engrar- 
ingB and three Cfiarto. 2 yols. Svo. 

Nootza Sound. Journal of Tnivels in 
the United States and North-Western 
Coast of America. By Ignatius Hlils- 
witt, ci-derant Lieutenant of Artillery. 
8vo. 

Notes on the Bedouins and Wahubys. 
By J. L. Burchhardt. 4to. 2L 12s. 6d. 

Travels through the Ciifuea, Turkey, 
and Egypt. By the late James Webster, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


POETRY, DRAMA, 

Scene from the Flootf, the Tenth 
Plague, &c. By Duguld Moore, Author 
of the African.’* 8vo. • 

The Second Volume of the Fall of 
Nineveh, the Last Days of Herculaneum, 
&c. By Edwin Atherstone. 

The Second Edition of the Atheniad ; 
or, Modern Grecians. By Henry J. 
Bradheld, Author of ** Watt^rloo,” &cc. 

, - The Descent irsto Hell. Bvo. 

The Third Edition of Rouge et Noir, 
in Six Cantos; and Versailles, a Poem. 
By W. Read, Esq, 8vo. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Geo. 
Croly, A.M. R.A. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Julio Romano: a Drama. By C. 
Bucke. Bs. (id. 

The Island Bride. By the Rev. H. 
Gaunter. Illustrated hy Martin. 8vo. 
10«. 6d, 

^ The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo- 
^ diama: and Auchindrane ; or, tlie Ayr¬ 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. 95. 

Eanthe, a Tale of the Druids; and 
other Poems. 12mo. 55. 

The Plays of P, Massinger. Being 
Vol. I. of the Draidatic Series of the 
“ Family Library.*' • 

The Traveller’s Lay: a Poem. By 
T. Maude, Esq., A.M. Post Bvd. 55. 

I’he Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., containing, among Sther 
additions, two Essays on Ballad Poetry. 
Illustrated hy a Portrait of the Author 
after Wilkie, and 22 Engravings on steel 
after Smirke and Nasmith. 11 vols. Bvo. 
6L 

The Career of Woman: a Poem. By 
Charles Lewis. Bvo. 65. 

^ Weeds and Wild Flowers, By the 
^^te A. Balfour. 8vo. 

Vol.I., containing the Poems of Bums, 
of the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
The work to be continued in Monthly 
Volumes, corresponding with the Cabinet 
Cyelopsedia, &c. 

The Works of John Webster, now 
first collected ; with some particulars of 
the Author. By the Rev. Alex. Dyce, 
B.A. 4 vols. 2L 


MISCELLAVCOVS; 


Leigh’s Picture of London, corrected 
to the Present Time. • 

Microscopic Illustrations of a few Neig, 
Popular, and Diverting Living Objects, 
with their Natural History, &c. Illus¬ 
trated by large coloured Engravings, &c. 
By C.R.Goring, M.D., and A.Pjricbard. 
8vo, 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a Life 
of its author, John Bunyan, by Robert 
Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate. 
Illustrated with Engravings from De¬ 
signs of Martin, and with numerous 
Wood-cuts by the first Artists. 4)emy 
or ro^Til 8vo. Is. and 2/. 2s. • 

Herodotus, traiftlated from the 0re§k 
for the Use*of fieneml Readers. Wijii 
short Explanatory Notes and Maps. By 
Isaac I’aylor. Bv^o. 

Parts 1. and ITT oT V^ol. I. of the En- 
cyclopajdia Britannica; or, a Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and General Litera¬ 
ture. Sevimth Edition, with the Supple¬ 
ment to the last Edition incorporated. 
I’liis Edition, v/hich is illustrated by an 
entirely new set of Engravings on steel, 
is edited hy Professor Napier. 4to. 

Holbein's Bible Cuts. Illustrations 
of the Old Testament, by Uans Holbein, 
Being Fac-siniiles of the celebrated 


leones Historiarum Veferis Testemeuti, 
comprising 90 Wood-cuts, beautifully en¬ 
graved. Crown Bvo. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed 
upon an original plan. Psu*! I. 

Sidney Anecdotes. Nos. II. and 111. 

PoA 11. of the New Zcuilunders. Jle- 
ing the conclusion of Vol. V. of the 
** Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 

History and Antiquities of Bristol 
Cathedral. By J, Britton, F.A.S. &c, 
4to. 1/, 4s. 


Letters of a Recluse. 12mo. os. Gd, 

Personal Narrative of an Officer of the 
English Army in France. 2 vols. post 
Bvo. ^L Is. 

Part I. of a New Series of Sir William 
G ell’s Pompeiana. To be continued 
every 4wo months. 

Part L of the Leigh Peerage, illus¬ 
trated Witli Plans, Tables of Descent, 
&c. &c. 5s. 

Literary lleooP^ctions. By tlie Rev, 
R. Warner, F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 

The^^^ommentaries of Gamboa on the 
Mining Ordinances of Spain. Translated 
from the Spanish. By R. Heathfield, 
Esq. 2 vols.jipyal Bvo. 2L 

Reflections on the Decline of Science 
in Englai^, and on some of its Causes. 
By Charles Babbage, Esq. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Original Letters of Locke, Sydney, 
&c, Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

A Second Edition of Traditions df 
Lancashire. By J. Reby, M. R.S«liii« 
2 vols. Bvo. 2(. 2s. 
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Four Years’ Kesidence in the West 
Indies. Bj F. W. N. Bayley, Esq- 

jjTru© State of Slavery in the West 
Indies. With numerous Lithographic 
Engravings. 8vo. 

Jennings on Tobacco. 12ino. 4s, 6d,, 
coloured bs, 6d, 

Royal Book of Dreams. 12mo. bs, 

A Dbscriptive Road-Book of Ger¬ 
many. By E. A, Doinicr, B.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 

The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Di¬ 
rectory. By J. Maine, A.L.S. Flcp. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Thefliritish Naturalist. Vol.II. 8s. 6d. 

Vols. ni. and IV. of D’lsrueli’s Com- 
nym^ries on the Life Vtud ■ Keign of 
Charles the First. 


lllufltrationa' of the^ Anglo •^French 
Coinage; By an F.A*S1-S., '&o. •Ito. 
2Ll2s. 6d. 

Fiction without Romance; or, the 
Locket Watch. By Mrs. M. Pollack. 
2 vols, 8vo. 

Botanical Commentaries. By Jona¬ 
than Stoke, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo* 14s. 

Sketches from Nature. By John 
M*Diarmid. i IBmo. 

The Wine-Drioker’s Manuiil. By 
John Timba, Editor of “ Laconics,” fito. 
FJcp. Bvo. 12s. 

The Sugar Cane, its Nature and Pro¬ 
perties. ,,By G. R. Porter. Bvo. 

The Practical Planter. By J. Cruick- 
shank. Forester at Careston. Bvo. 12s. 


' "Literary intelligence. 


A new Novel, in 3 vols., under the 
title of The Denounced, by the Authors 
of the “ Tales of the OTIara Family,” 
is on the eve of publication. 

In a few days, Wedded Life in the 
Upper Ranks, a “Fashionable” Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

A Statement of the Principles and 
Objects of the Society for the Cure and 
Prevention of Pauperism, by the Means 
of Systematic Colonisation, will appear 
in a few days. 

Nearly ready* a new Edition of the 
Translation ot Tasso. By Mr, J. H. 
Widen. With Wood-cuts. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., Ims an¬ 
nounced a work entitled Anthology ; 
intended as an Annual Reward Book for 
Midsummer and Christmas, 1B30, con¬ 
sisting of Selections, &c. &c. 

Dr. Ure has in the press a new Edi¬ 
tion (nearly re-written) of the Dictionary 
of Chemistry. 

Colonel Boxy do St. Vincent, who, it 
will be recollected, had the direction of 
the first French expedition to the Morea, 
has been appointed, by the Minister of 
the Interior, to edit a work on Greece, 
respecting which considerable curiosity 
has been excited in the literar^ world. 

Mr. Murray announces for early pub¬ 
lication;—The Life Bishop lleber. 
By his Widow.—History of Demonology 
and Witchcmft, By Slit Walter Scott, 
Bart.—The Voyages and DiscovOTies of 
the Companions of Columbus. By Wash¬ 
ington Irving. —The l^e and Corre¬ 
spondence of the late Aamiral George 
Brydges, Lord Rodn^. Edited by his 
Son-in-law, Major r General ^unay.— 
The Camp of Wallenstein, with other 
Translations, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower,—At- 
, tempts in By John Jones, an 

old Servant. With some Account of the 


Writer, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and Works of IJneducatea Poets. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D.—Conversa¬ 
tions with Lord Byron on Religion, held 
in Cephalonia, a short time previous to 
his Lordship's death. By the late James 
Kennedy, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical 
Staff.—Principles of Geology. By C. 
Lyell, F.R.S. 2 vols. Bvo.—A Grammar 
of tlio German Language, By C. F. 
Becker, M.D,—The Life and Adven¬ 
tures of Giovanni Finati. By W. J. 
Bankes, Esq.—The Second Volume of 
the Life of Lord Byron. By T. Moore, 
Esq.—Manners and Customs of the Mo¬ 
dern Egyptians. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhaidt.—A new Edition of Bos¬ 
well’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Edited and illustrated with numerous 
Biograjihical and Historical Notes, by 
the Right Hon. John Wilson Cioker. 
&c, &c- • 

«Oxford English Prize Essays, col¬ 
lected for the first time,^e announced 
for ear^ publication. ” 

Cambridge Classical Examination Pa- 
per^^e also in the press. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with 
a free Version and Notes. 

Mr. W. Kennedy has announced as 
nearly ready, the Arrow and the Hose ; 
togeuer witli other Poems. 

Proposals have been issued, under the 
sanction of the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture, for publishing the Wicliffite Ver¬ 
sions of the Old Testament. The work 
to be conducted by the Rev. J. Forrfiall 
and Mr. Madden. 

The Rev. John Romney, B.D., is 
about to publish Mmnoizs of the Life 
and Works of his Father, George Rom¬ 
ney, the eminent Painter, includixig 
various Letters, &e. 

Expeiimenu in Electricity* By John 
Murray, F.S.A* Sic, 



List (ff Bankrupts, 
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Fnotiool Leo^res on tbe Church Gttte- 
nhisni, juad an £xerciBe preparatory to 
Confirmatioii* By tbe Rev, T, Adam* 

The Meipoirs of Mr, Ferrari; toge¬ 
ther’ with Anecdotee of his Musical Con- 
temporaTies, has been announced. 

Ifearlj ready, Select Works of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Withers. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Lau¬ 
reate. Uniform with “ AUcin*s Poets.” 

An Introduction to the*Study of An¬ 
cient Geography, by P. £. Laurent, will 
shortly appear. 

* Sir Everard Home, Bart. &c. &c. &c. 
is preparing for publication a Treatise 
on the Formation of Tumburs; and 
K. Bright, £sq*, a Second Volume of 
Reports of Medici Casos. 

J. M. Burton, Esq., has rfftarly ready 
the Drama of Nature, a Poem. 

A new work, under the startling title 
of Satanic Records ; or, Autobiography 
of a Nobleman, is on the eve of making 
its appearance. 
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Mesars. Celbum and Beqtley bave^ 
announced their intention of publi^ing 
a Series of Monthly Volumes, to range 
with the ** Cabinet Cyclopedia,” dtc* 
under the title of the Library of Gene^ 
Knowledge, to be conducted hy the I^v. 
G. R. uleig, M.A.;—an Edition of 
Standard Novels, uniform with the new 
Edition of the Waverley Novels; — 
tJie Library of Modem Travels, Voy¬ 
ages, and Discoveries ;—together with 
another Periodical, to be called tlie 
Juvenile Libru^. 

E. Morton, Esq., announces Travels 
in Russia. « 

Mr. Arthur Lumley Bavids Iioa in the 
press a GranDmar of the Turkish Lan¬ 
guage,. Ac., whidR it is his intentioi^ to 
dedicate^td Sulwn Mahmoud. 

A new Poem, in Four Cantos, to be 
entitled the PyiiniidA, is announced for 
publication by ]IIr.*Johns, the Author of 
“ Dews of Castalie,” Ac. r 


LIST OF BANKRUPl'S, Ac. 

From 25th to AIoj/ 24^A, 1830. 


Atlee* J., Livernool, merchant. Williams and 
Co.» LincolnVinD-tleids 

Adlington, J«* C'hesterfield, mercer. Smithson 
and Coi., New-iun t Hutchinson, Chesterfield 
Archer* W.» Belgrave-terrace* and Percy-street, 
Rathbone-place, boardbig-house-keeper. Goren 
and Co., Orchard-streel, Portman-squarc 
Appleyard, J., Tetford, IJincoln, millCT. Norris 
and Ca, John-street, Bedford-row 
Armstrong, T., Btnroughbridge, Yorkshire, corn- 
merchant. BlacklocK and Co., Serjeant’s-inn 
Austen, J., lligh-strcet, Shor^itch, grocer. 
Jones, Sise-lane 

Ainley, T., Doncaster, rom-factor. Perkins anil 
Co.* Oray's-lnn; Clarke and Co., Banudi^ 
Arkinstall* J., Binnhigluun, tea-dealer. Tooke 
and Co., Bedford-low 

Bond, S., jun.i Honitoft, Devon, coach-maker. 

Rhodes and Co., Chancery-lane « 

Brook, j., Gloucester-street, Spa-fields, buliaer. 

ThonibuTy,«iLancery-laiie 
Bishop, W., w^-road, Lambeth, Victualler. 

Wmtehouse, Castle-street, Holbom 
Bennett, J., Newtown, Montgomery, dealer. 

Biffi, Southampton-buildhigs * 

Biomvtcm. J„ Liverpool, merchant. Blackstock 
and t:o., Temple 

Bell, Charles, Billiter-street, wine-mcrchant Mil- 
Ict, Ely-place 

Bryev, J*, Bath, and Keynham, Somersetshire, 
grocer. Henderson, Surrey-street, Strand 
Blakeley, T., Bath, haberdasher. Simpson, Fur- 
nieal’s-inn; Brokenbrow, Bath 
BrowheU, •!., Oxford-street, straw hat-manufac¬ 
turer. Dlgnum. Little Distaff-lane 
Baster, C., Abingdon, Berkih., money-scrivener. 

Graham, Serjeant’s-inn{ Graham, Abingdon 
Blake, R., St. Mawe's, Cornwall, ri^manuf. 

Cardale and Co., OnyVinn; Bull, Falmouth 
Bristowe, J., sen., Poole, spirit-dealer. Ijolme 
and Co., New-inn; Parrs, Poole 
Burleigh, W.,Topp^eld, Essex, draper. Purton 
at^ Co., St. Milared's-court 
BeBwm, S., Stockport, dnqiei. Tyler, Temple 
G. E.* Old Bond-street, auctioneer. 
Bdphael, Fltanw-square 
Barringer, S. W., St. John-street, tavern-keeper. 
Umney, Chancery-hutc 

Baines, T. R., Chancery-lane, victualler. Wit- 
Ihoms and Cik, LinccfinVinti-fieidK 


Bertles, P., jun., Rodidale, innkeeper. M ilnc and 
Co., Temple; Walker and ('o., Manchester 
Barb^, R., Wallsall, Stafford, wine-merchant. 

Austen and Co., Gray's-lnnt Jesson, WoImU 
Barker, J., Toolcy-street, Southwark, ham-factor. 

Smithson and Co.. New-inn 
Brown, G., East India Cliambers, Leadenhall-st., 
scrivener. Norton, New-st., Bishonsgate 
Ball, R.J., Camberwell New-ruad, scnoolmastor. 

CaKer and Co., Lord Mayor's Couat Office 
Barrett, W. H. H., Rugby, Warwickshire, wirte- 
merchant. .Starling, Leice&tcr-eiquare 
Urackeiibury, J., Tetford, Lincolns., shoemaker. 

Norris and Co., John-street, Bedford-row 
C^artwright, W., Oxford-st., horse-dealer. Mills, 
llatton-garden 

Clarke, w., Lcadenhall-street, draper. CluCton 
and Co., Temple 

Cassell, J., Mmiey-strcct, Plymouth, builder. 

Smith, BaKinghaU-strcct: Husband, Devonport 
Cole,W.,and Vorley, 11. K., Suffolk-lane, Cannon- 
st., hop-merchants. Stevenson, Patemoster-row 
Clark, J., Blyth, Northumberland, miller. Dunn» 
Raymond-buildings, Gray's-lnn 
Clark, T., Dover, muster-mariner. Rixon and 
SoD^ewry^trect, Aldgate 
Corren, J., Strand, glover. Cross, Surrey-street, 
Strand^ ' 

Cadby, . 9 ., Water-lane, Tower-etroet. Copes, 

Gray’s-lnn 

ChatnberM, W., and Richardson, W., Mifk-strect, 
merchants. Nia-bpi and Co., Gray's-inn-equRre 
Croucher, J., Change-alley, chronometer-maker. 

Cluttonand Co«, High-street, Southwark 
Charlqf^ R. and O., Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 

Chester, Staple-inn; Ripley, Liveqxml 
Clarke, W.* and Moore, J., Leadenhall-etteel, 
driq)erB. Wilde and Co., College-hill 
CoopOT, W., Rtttgh Close, Staffordshire, fanner. 

Honiiw and rS., LlncoinVlno-fields 
Crooks. H., Comhill, tailor. Pasmore and Co., 
Sambnxdc-court, Basingtiall-street 
Chervet, /., Grenville-st., Brunswlck-aq., coal- 
merch. GoreDaBdCo.,Oichard-at.,Purtinaii-eq. 
Cherry. E., Rcmeinaker-st, Uvery-stabie-keepier. 

Wauon and Co., Falcon-Rittare 
Davis, F., New Windsor, Berkshire, silk-mecm. 

* Dicas, Basiughall-street - ■ , 

Davison. T., Birkcn8haw,VorkHh.,woollm<lof}|. 
maniffaciurvr. nirkett and Co., rtook-lahk ^ 
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*D«vtos, o., Maentwrogt MerkJO«thitaire« inn- 
keeiwr. Thonuui, BarnardVlnn 
BangerfleM, W«, Cheltenham, victualler. Mere- 
dJtha and Ca» l/iscolaVinD 
Di^lKen, T.f and Bromby, E., Market-Drayton, 
bankers. Hcmlng and Co., LincoInVlnn nelds. 
n^pster, J«, Mitcnam, schioolmaatw. Walton, 
wamford-court, Throgmortem-fitraet 
Dav», N,, St, Mary-axe, wine-merrhant. Yatea 
and Co., Bury-atreet, St. Mary-axe 
Doyle, H., Barbican, victualler. Parton and Co., 
St. Mikhed*s-court, Poultry 
Darke, W>, St, Columb, Cornwall, draper. Coode, 
Oiilldford-fttreet i Collins, ^t. Columb 
Davies, D., Maesycummer, Monniouths., grocer. 

Sml^ and Co., lied Lion-square 
Dennison, J., Liverpool, Joiner. Lowe, Temple \ 
Leigh and Co., Liverpool 
Dalton, T., Carlisle, cattle-dealer. Mounsey and 
Co., Staple-inn; Dixon, Calthwaite 
Evans, J4 Manchester, timlier-merchant. Adling- 
ton an 1 Co., Bedffird-row; Morris, Manchester 
Fairbridgc, A., South Audley-sL, cabinet-maker. 

Hill and Co., Welbeck-stwet'^- 
Fa^i.sel(, J., York, builder. Capes, GrayVinn; 
Jlnxik and Co., V'ork 

Fot, J., Margate, merchant. Cook* and Co., 
New-mn; C’obb, Margate 
Fancourt, J., Marshall-st., Gjjlden-sq., xictualler. 

Jlobinson and Son, Uulf-mixm-street 
Foiirdrinier, C. J., Bostock Gralaiii, Great Bud- 
worth, ('heshlre, chyniist. lUird and Johnson, 
Temple; Seddon, Man* heater 
Fhnn, J., New North-rooil, lloxton, commission- 
agent. Heart, Walbrook-buildings 
Ford, W., Liven’^h builder. Adliugton and Co., 
Bedford-row; Whitley, LiveriKX)! 

(hulen, G. U.. Bedford-piacc, ('oiiiincrcial-mnd, 
builder. Willey and Co., Hank-chambers 
Garraway, R., Bow-lanc, Poplar, Mhli>-owncr. 

Dnds, Northumberland-streot, Straiul 
George, M., Margate, draper, ('lowes and Co., 
Klng’s-liench-walk, I’cmple 
Golding, J., Kast-street, Walworth, btxikscller. 
Todu, Ora^s-lnn 

Groves, 'I'., Thames-liank, Chelsea, whlte-lead- 
inantif. Pearseand ('o., St. SwithinVlane 
Goodruin, T., Harh'stone, Nortblk, Iximbazine- 
manuf. Austin, South-square; Staff, Norwich 
iiibson, R., Great SurrcN-'itrcet, Blackfriars, 
grocer. Clarke, Basinghall-street 
GilHnK, E., Ercall-park, Shropshire, farmer, 
Clarke and (’o., Lincoln’s-lnn-nclds 
(hKiaon, S.,«jun., Coventry, tea-dealer. Stephens, 
Bwlford-row 

(lOHter, W., Chiddesden, Southampton, com- 
rtcaler. Whiteley, Tokenhousc-yard 
Ginger, J., Bayswater, builder. Calton, lligh- 
Htreet. Marylelione 

Grainger, J. .s., Biimingharo, iron-incrchanu 
Holme and Co., New-inn 
Gr€gfKm,J.T., Liverpool, victualler. Blackstock 
and ('o.« Temple; Booth, Liverpool 
Giles, J., Leeds, stuff merchant. Battye and ('o.. 
Chancery-lane; Lee, Leeds 
Herbert, w.. Broad-street, Uatclilfc, wine-mer- 
ch^t. Hodgson, Brood-strect-buildings 
Hawke, R., Penzance, baker. Follett, Pajier- 
buildmgs, Tenqile; Rogers, llelston 
Holden, P., Prescot, innkeeper. Blackstak and 
V.n.t King's-bench-walk, ’I'emple 
llarnson, J., Wharton, Llncolnsh., brl|k-maker. 

Dawson and Ca, New Boswell-court 
Harvey, W., Bearflold, Wiltshire, cattle-salesman. 

King and Co., Gray’s-inn; Bush, Bradford 
flodgens, W., Newgate-st., g^a^-dealcr. Thom- 
bu^, Chancery-lane 

Harraden, J. R., Cambridge, upholsterer. Barber 
and Co., Funiival's-inn 

Howard, J., Warrington, Lancaslure, sail csAivass- 
manufacturer. Taylor and (’o., Temple 
Husktsson, W., Haggerston, chymi&t. Lloyd, 
Thavich-inn 

Hussey, T., High Holborn, hat-manufacturer. 

Jones and ('n., Mincing lane 
Hatton, T., sen., Ashbv-de-la-Xouch,i^Lcice8tcr- 
Khire, plumber. Heipmg and Baxter, Lincoln't.- 
inn-fi^ds 

Haghej^W., Weymouth, carpenter. Bridges and 
C’o., Red Idon-square; Arden. Weymouth 
Hone, R., Brixton, Surrey, dealer in shares. 
Crosby, Rurkltsvbury 

J., Camberwell Nrw-rc»d, builder. 
Drews, Bcnrumdsey-strect 


Hyde, E,» Maiichester, victual^. Hurd and Co., 
Temple; Wood, Manchetto 
Hartwnt^, J., Cheltenham, dnmex. King, Lin- 
colnVTun-ileids; Packwpod, C^lteaham 
Harrison, J., Bury, Lancashire, hudwareman. 

Appleby and Co., GraVs-inn; WoodfX)ck,Burv 
Hawthorn, T., Hanley, Staffbrd, vlctoaller. Waf- 
ford, Gtafton-«t., Bond-«t. Harding, thirslem 
Haalewood, G, D., Oldbury, Salop, apothecary. 

SUney, Gray’s-inn-sq.; C’ooper, Shrewsbury 
Hardy, J., i^rdughton, Suffl^k, salesman. Price 
ancf Co., St. Jonn-square 
Hudson, J., and Busher, T., White Lion-street, 
Spitalfle!(ls,8Uy-manufacturers. Hudson, King- 
street, Chea])side 

Ilumberstone, J., White Lion-street, PenUmvillc, 
cheesemonger. Lewis, Bemard-st., Russell-sfi. 
Isaacs, W. II., C'harles-street, Soho, bookseller. 

Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 
James. S., Kverett-street, Russell-square, grocer. 

('arlton, ^jgh-strect, Marylobone 
Johnston, K., New-street-square, brass-founder. 

Potts and Son,'Serjeanb^-iiin, Fleet-street 
Jones, J., 'rhrcadne^le-street, merchant. Chei- 
ter. Staple-inn: Finlow, Liverpool 
James, S., Carlisle, mercesr. Addison, Verulain- 
buildings; Wannop, Carlisle 
JoiH's, G., Tenterden-street, Hanover-stp, livery- 
stablc-keei>er. Baxter, Sizo-lane 
Jenkins, H., Tonbridge-wells, grocer. Clutton 
and Co., Southwark, and Temple 
James, 1., Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorganshire, vic¬ 
tualler. Evans and Co., Gray’s-lnn 
Johnson, ,1. N., Liverpool, colour-manufacturer. 

Ellis and Walmsley, (’haqcery-lane 
Jones, W. (!., Shrewsbury, mercer. Philpot and 
Ca, Bloomsbury-square 
.lohuson, T., Leeds, victualler. Strangewayes and 
Co., Bamard’s-lnn; Blackburn, Leeds 
Kennedy, T., Keswick, (’uml>erland, woollen- 
manufacturer. Leadbittcr, Bucklersbury 
Kirk, B., ^oeds, victualler. Battye ana Co., 
Chancery-lane; Naylor, Leeds 
Lade, J. S., Maidstone, corn-factor. Harmcr, 
llatton-garden 

Lilley, J., Tiblicrton, Worcestcrehirc, dealer in 
corn. White, LincolnVlnn 
Lewi'S, T., Basinghall-street, coach-proprietor. 
Smith, Basinghall-street 

Lineam, S., Bristol, mason. Bridge and ('o.. 
Red Lion-squ.are; Hare and Co., Bristol 
I.awater, L. 1., C'amomiJe-street, merchant. 

Heathcote, Coleman-street 
Langdon, J., New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, up¬ 
holder. Hensman, Walbrook 
Lees, J., Jun., Nottingham, joiner. Knowles, 
New-inn 

M'KenzIe, W., Boshler’s-court. Oxford-street, 
tea-dealer. Amory and Co., Throginorton-st. 
Mendith, J., Presrot, Lancaster, innkeejicr. 
Chester, Staple-inn ^ 

Millar, J., Wood-street, Cheapside, warchousc- 
nian. Jones, Cornhill 

Marshall, W., Huddersfield, Vqgkshire, shear- 
manufacturer. Battye and Co.a|!hanceiy-lane; 
Maync, J., and W.Mson, F. A., Plraet-st., Strand, 
printers. Yallop, Basinghall-street 
Martiq^ale, R., Brabant-ct.,,Philpot-}ane, broker. 

Swain and Co., Frederick-place, Old Jewry 
Margetts, T., Kilsby, Northampton, cattle-dealer. 

Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn 
Millar, J., Manchester, agent. Hurd and Co., 
Temple; Hitchcock, Manchester 
Martin, W., Bath-street, City-road, cordwalner. 

Todd, South-square . 

Mason, F., Herctbrd, boot-maker. A Beckett, 
Golden-s<iuare; Matthews, Glocester 
Myers, J., Leeds, maltster. Strangeways andCo., 
BamardVinu; Robinson, Lee^ 

M*(*ornack, .1., Pontefract, Yorkshire, tea-dealer. 

(.nought and ('o., Pontefract 
Miller, J., Tottenham-court-road, stable-keeper. 

f'ardale and Co., South-square 
M'Donald, C., Liverpool, surgeon. Lake, Cat- 
eaton-street 

Moore, J., Leodcnhali-street, draper. Clutton 
and ('o., Southwark, and Temple 
Nangle, W., Liverpool, seal-engraver. William¬ 
son, Liverpool 

Nicholson, B., Great Tltchfield-street. Warren, 
Symond’S'inn, Chancery-lane 
Naan, E., Myddlcton-street, (Herkenwell, gold¬ 
smith. Tanner, New Basinghall-street 
Nathan, J., Minorles, tailor. Isaacs, St. Mary-axe 
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ly^Ungtle, Tip^* StB(for<kliire» victualler. 

Swalne and<;o., Old jfevrry 
Newark, W., Jun., Coventry, guiMnaker. Hall* 
Great Jamea^trect, BedfQrd<row . 

Oakes, W., Carnarvon, grocer. Adliagton and 
COm Bedford^rows Fro^ham, Liverpool 
Orford, J., Brltazmia-atreet, City-roao, builder. 
Rosher, Fumivars-imi 

Pai^, W., and Berry, C., Oxflnd-street, uphol* 
iterers. Tribe, CliiTord’s-inn 
PhiUipi, A., City-road, watcb-manufacturer. 

Yates and Co., Bury-street, St. Mary-axe 
Potter, W.f and Lamb, J*. Blackman-aU, South¬ 
wark, horse-dealers. HulL Charles-sU, Hatton- 
garden ^ 

Power, C., Old City-chambers, underwriter. 
Kelly, New-inn 

Parrott, H., Ooburg-place, Kennington, coal- 
nicrchant. Tilson and Son, Coleman-street 
Parker, J., Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, furrier. 

Barber, (^tter-lane; Young, Lane End 
Peak, J. B., Keele, Staftbrdshire, miller. Smith, 
Lincoln’s-Lnn: Dent, Uai^ley, Staffordshire 
Porter, J., Manchester, publican. Makinson and 
('o.. Middle Temple} Makinson, Manchester 
Phil]ji>s, S>, Al)crgBvenny,deale(r. Battye and ('n., 
Chancei^-lane; WaslX)roi^hand(’o., Bristol 
Pitts, R. T., Aylsliam, Norfolk, grocer. Austin, 
South-square; Barnard, Norwich 
Perkins, Rev. S. W., Stockton, Warwickshire. 

Bnrfoot, Temple; Poole, Leamington-priors 
Piince, W., Sunningwcll, Berkshire, lime-oumer. 

Ford, Great Queen-street; Krankum, Abingdon 
Potter, G., and Bishop, W., Blackman-street, 
Southwark, wine-merchants. Ostwhleston and 
Co., London-^reet, Fenchurch-strect 
Partridge, S., Birmingham, toMlealci. Chester, 
Staple-inn; Arnold and (!o., Birmingham 
Prince, W., Liverpool, tailor. Blatkstock and 
Co.. Temple 

Penning, J., Hollcs-street, Cavendish-square, 
cabinet-maker. Sidebotham, Hatton-garden 
Perry, W., Withani, Essex, coach-maker. Brom¬ 
leys, Cray’s-inn-squarc 

Rose, R., Coventry, grocer. Hmdmarsh and Son, 
Jewin-street 

Rogers, J., Knlghtsbrldge, victualler. Clayton, 
John-street, Be<lford-row 
Ramon, Hilario dc, late of Paris, now of London, 
merchant. Lowe, Soulhampton-lmildings 
Richmond, W., Gutter-lane, factor. Smith, Ba- 
singhall-street 

Ridley, W.. Gateshead, Durham, dealer in marine 
stores. Bell and Co., Bow Church-yartl 
Robinson, T., Wigton, Cumlierland, saddler. 

Mounsey and Co., Staple-mn; Ewart, Carlisle 
Rider, D., Leeds, and Armitage, .1., Hudders¬ 
field, woollen-cloth-merchants. Dawson and 
Co., New Boswell-coiirt; Scott and Co., Leeds 
Rowland, T., Bpth, victualler. Makinson and 
Co., Temple; liellings, Bath 
Robson, W., and Gi^y, G., Gateshead, Durham, 
ship-builders. Bell and Co., Bow Churcb-yard ; 
Williamson, Gray's-inn 

Ryan, T. Pitfield-street, Iloxton, merchant. 

Nettleshipp and Co., (ir^icers’-hrfll 
Reynolds, J., Purtugal-place, M ile-end, carpenter. 

Bowden, Aldcrmanbury ^ 

Rullason, 11., Birmingnam, gilt-roy maker. 

Holme and Co., New-inn; Bartlett,Birminglutm 
Salmon, J., Hardwick, Oxfordshire. Aptln, 
Banbury 

Sbnpson, H., Warmfield-cum-Heath, Yorkshire, 
boarding-house - kee]>er. Scott, Lincoln’s-bm- 
fields; Taylor, Wake^ld 
Sherrin, J., Street, Somersetshire, innholder. 

Dyne, LinculnVinn-ficlds; Welsh, Wells 
Skyme, A. J., Hereford, tanner. Robinson, Pan-* 
cras-lane; Gough, Hereford 
Sharp, W .1 Romsey, Southampton, paper-manu- 
fat'turcr. Jones, John-street, Bedford-row 
Sam|)ey, S., and Field, M. and E., New Bond- 
street, milliners. Young, Ueoi^e-yard, Lom¬ 
bard-street 


StodBriiG.i^ 4DWiHef»0Bbautttti^BMffliier. 

CUft and Go., Red Llca-KHwe 
Seagood, J. J., Bread-atteec; OigyMe, iabls- 
linen-maDuf. Spencer, St. MildiM’»<coiirt 
Southon, D., Shalford, Surry, corb-doikp. Ayr* 
ton. Church-row, Stepney 
Standing, T., Gariprave, York, innkeerar* Be¬ 
verly, Temple) uartley and Co., Setul 
Sheppiud, C.» Ewter-it., Chelsea, grocer. Addi¬ 
son, Veruhun-buildiags, Gray's-inn 
Skyring, Z., Primrose-street, Blshopegate^ enr- 
pienter. Bennett, Copthall-bulldings 
Spear, J., Keppal-mews, Bedfbrd-iq., Job-maeUn* 
Smyth, Fumlval't-inn 

Suttfm, T« J., Scarborough, Yorkdilre, master- 
mariner. Nind and Co., Throgmorton-street 
Snowden, W. F., Oxford-street, f^^uUural im¬ 
plement-maker* Hamilton utd Co., Berwick- 
street, Soho 

Stevens, M., Richmond, Surry, painter. Hume 
and Co., Great Jame»«treet, Bud/ord-row 
Scott, J., HolywcU-^treel, Shoreditch, stationer, 
Harrison, Walbtook « 

SmaleeT. ami l^W., Aldgate, butchers. Hors¬ 
ley, Berners-street, Commercial-roAi 
Slatie, J.; Sherborne, Dorset, maltster. Warry, 
Nevkinn ** 

Siianton, J., York, bookseller. WilUamson, 
Gray’t-iiin-M^re; Blanchard and Co., York 
Sykes, L., (iwg6-street. Mansion-house, mer¬ 
chant. Spurr, Wamford-court 
Thompson, C., Earl-street, Blat'kfrian^ book¬ 
binder. Wcttlg. Dukc-strect, Portland-place 
Thom, G., and Llvingntoii, T., Cheapside, bis- 
ruit-bakent. Ruilly, CleiucntViim 
Tiinbrell, W. W., Goswell-street, corn-dealer. 

Bailey, Ely-place, Holborn 
Tye, J., Chalfnrd, Gloucestershire, draper. Evans 
and (!o., Gray's-inn-stiuare 
Thornes, F., .Stroud, (iloucestenh., fishmonger. 
King, SerJeant’S'inn, Fleet-st.; Paris, Stroud 
Teinpleman, J., West Croker, Somerset, lail- 
cloth-manufacturer. Holme and Co., New-inn 
Tlioiiias, J., Birmingham, grocer. Byrne, Ex- 
chetiuer-oHice, IJncoln’s-inn; Mole and Son, 
Birmingham 

Tregenna, H., East Looe, Cornwall, ilraper. 

Brooking and <'«>., Lunibard-streot 
Turner, R.,Manchester, wbie-mcrchant. Michael, 
Re<l Lion-square: Booth and ('o., Manchester 
UnderwcKxt, W., ('oventry, grocer. Byrue, Ex- 
chtHpier-officc, LincolnVlim 
Vick, N., Stadbrd-row, Pimlico, coal-merchant. 

Farden, Great James-street, Bedford-row 
Willett, C., Brandon, Suffolk, draper, Tunicr, 
Basing-lane 

Winch, J., Kingfland-road, victualler. .Selby, 
SeneanFs-inn 

Wilkins, T., Warinington, Warwickshire, tailor, 
Chester, Staple-mn; Tiblxjts, Warwick 
Whitby, J., Weasenham St. Peter, Norfolk, gro¬ 
cer. Austin, South-square; Barnard, Norwich 
Wiley, F., Sheffield, mercer. Taylor, John-street, 
Bedford-row; fimlger, Rolhcn’ham 
W(Kxi, F. C., l.ceds, b(vd-inaker. Dawson and 
C'o., New Boswcll-court; Strother, Lc^s 
Waihen, il., (fi(X't>st(?r, lxx>tmaker. A'Beckett, ^ 
Goklen-square; Matthews, Gkx'ester 
WiUiams, J.,Glynwrdwy, Corwen, Marlonethsh., 
grocer. Kdye ami Co., Clemcnt's-lnn 
Wills, W., tJoventry, grocer, Byrne, Exchequer- 
Lincoln’s-iim; ('arter and Co., Coventry 
Walker, T., Manchester, innkeeper. Adlington 
and (-o., liedford-row; Boardman, Bolton 
Wrighton, J., lIcnley-in-Arden, Warwlduhire, 
]uiper-mak<^. i Eldred and Co., Sotflhsraptou- 
Ktreet, Bloomsbury 

Wilkinson, J., Dudley, vice-maker. Barber, Fct- 
lir-lane; Fellowes, jun., Dudley 
Hhitchead, K., .Salford, Lancasliire, victualler. 

Adlington and (!o., Bcdfonl-row 
Were, J. E., Bedminster, unner. Stei>bcns, 
Bcdford-i^ 


DIVIDENDS. 

Agg, G.,_ Andrews. A.. Swansea, Glamorgan, tailor J May 4 

ham, Gloucestershire,hilk-throwHten; April 23 Austin, U., Mile-end-town, brl^-makcr; Maya 
Ardem,J.,Wcavcrham, Cheshire,farmer; May 1 Bailey, J.T., Liverpool, pamt-manufac,i May 15 
Aliwdo, J. R., J^nK-buudUigs, merdumt; May 28 Beale, J., Wiuchester, HimU, draper; May l4 
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Dividendi, 


[June, 


Baian, R», Wol«erbampUm> iop*»siAtori May 8 
Btyley* W.* Macdaiftrid, tllk-throwtter i April ^ 
Bentley* Hoiboro* draper s May 7 

Black* Cli^M-plaoei Oxford-etreet, merchant ( 
' Api^e 

Brown* J. and J. A.> Newcastle^pon-Tyaet build- 
em I ^ay 14 

Bayley»J*»Mancheiter»wine-merchant; April 17 
Bull* J. and W*> Taunton, drapers; April 17 
Beaman, £*, Winnington, CheidUre, wt-manu- 
facturer; May 26 

Beattie, J., late of Portsea, victualler; April 29 
sd^urdy, O., Derby, near Liverpool, glass- 
' manufacturer; April 21 
Brewster, T«, Wad^mill, Herts, miller; May^ 
Brock, W,, and Le Mesurier, B., Wamford-court, 
merchanta; June 11 

Barker, J., Ute of Walsall, StafTonlshire, timber- 
merchant ; June 2 

Birks, J., Rossington Grange, Vorkshire, sales¬ 
man ; Jufid’5 

Brown, D., Halifax, merchant; June 2 
Byers, J«, l^wport, Monmouth, draner; May 24 
Bar^,,J.,,Cowper’i-court, Comhin; stock-bro¬ 
ker; May 14 

Brock, W., and Le Mesurler, B., WBmfoM;COurt, 
merchants; April 27 and May 21 * 

Brutbm, J., Southwlck, ship-builder; May 17 
Brown, T, C*, Manchester, virtu^ilpr; May 14 
Bristow, J. and W., Worcestefi'currlers; May 18 
Brown, J. L«, Bath, draper; May IH 
Bibby, R., Liverpool, mcnchant; May 20 
Boys, E., jun., Canterbury, spirit-dealer; May21 
Clarke, W. B., Cheanside, silversmith; May 21 
Clarksm, A., Hounslow, coachmaster; May 11 
Cox, W., Bath, silk-mercer; May 14 
Ciltherow, R., Horocastle, Lincolnshire, scri¬ 
vener; May^26 

Croasley, T.,Eliand, Yorkshire, dyer; June2 
C'rosthwaite, J., Fenchurch-street, wine-mercht*; 
April 16 

Cohen, A., Lloyd's Coffee-house, mercht.; Ap. 16 
Crump, T. and J., Tewkesbury, Gloucest^hire, 
woollen-drapers; May29 
Cardinal, J., Halstead, Essex, currier; April 20 
Christie, J., Mark-lane and Manchester, mer¬ 
chant; A^ilSO 

Carver, J., and Peet, W., Basii^hall-st.; May 28 
Cooke, H., and Herbert, J., Birchin-lane, mer¬ 
chants; June 11 

('harles, R., Liverpool, ship-chandler; Junel 
Crole, D., Sweeting's-alley, Comhill, exchange- 
broker; Junel 

Coupland, JLiverpool,factor; Coupland,W.T., 
Kingston, Jamaica, factor; and Close, J. and 
T., and Reinhold, S*, Manchester, manufac¬ 
turers; April 21 

Crees, W., East Stonehousc, Devonshire, mer¬ 
chant; June 16 

C!hadwick, T., Crab Eye, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner; May 10 

Corser, G., Naylor, G., and Hassall, J., Whit¬ 
church, Saicn), bankers; May 6 
Chalcroft, J., Brighton, Sussex, builder; May 12 
Chandler, W«W., Norwich, grocer; May 12 
Corkhill, J. A., Wadebridge, Cornwall, scrivener; 
May 19 

Davenport, A. N., Preeshentle, near Oswestry, 
Salop, ntn’seryman; June 7 
Dickinson, W. O., and J*, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants; June4 

Down, W«, Church-passage, Guildhall, BlacJ^^well- 
hall-factor; May 4 

Debary, R„ Lincoinfs-inn-fields, coal-merchant; 
April 99 

Dimock, J., Bridgend, Gloucestatshire, clothier; 
May 12 

De Roure, J. P., and Hambnmk, J., Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants: May 28 
Dunn, W*, Great Dover-street, Newington, cofihi- 
maker; May 25 

Downing, F., Huddersfield, grocer; May 27 
EngUsb, E., and Bedu, A.B., Bath, Vl^tmterers; 
May 19 

Elves, W., Gracechurch'St, Ironmozver; Ap. 16 
English, R., Bath, cabinet-maker; June OP 
Everett, C., New Broad-street, merchant; May 18 
Eborali, J., Lichfield, mercer; Ap. 27 and May 27 
Esam, E.. and Craig, J., Cheapride, drapers; June 4 
Evans, W., King ai^ Queen-dock, Rotherhithe, 
shlp-bulldcr; May 7 and 28 
Eyre, W., late of Coven try, riband-mohuf.; Ap. 29 
KincT5nn,W.. Alford, Lincolnsh., draper; May28 
Plci<^er, J., Liverpool, merchant; May 24 


Farmer, S#, Atherstone, Warwiplu^iire, memer; 
hlay 20 

Felto, Oxford, telkir i May 96 
Fiamptcm, G., Weymouth^ merchaot; 'June 1 
Forrest, J. B., Kilboum, oilman; May 28 
Fleming, M., Fulham, schoolmistretB; April 10 
Fox,R., Quorodon, Leicestershire, baker; May4 
Fraser, J., Bath, perfbmer; April 25 and May 15 
French, T., Cheltenham, grocer; May 28 
Foster, F., Oxford-street, tailor; May 14 
Gastrell, J., and Dew, J., Bristol, haberdashers: 
May 19 

Gibson, H., and Greaves, A., Lancashire, calico- 
printers ; May 94 « 

GribMe, R., Barnstaple, Devon, draper; May 27 
Gorst, J. R., and Baxendale, R., Liverpool, coadi- 
manufacturera; June 5 

Goodwtn,W., and Thorp, J., Scawby ahfiBroogb* 
ton, Lincohishiie, merchants; April 96 
Garbett, S., Birmingham, merchant; April 16 



ton-road, Marylebone, plasterer; May 14 
Goodwin, W.* Scawby, Lincotnsbiro, merchant; 
April 28 ** 

Giles, W.« Harp-lane, Thajones-stroct, victualler; 
Aj)ril 27 

Gates, £. and W., Cornfield, Northam]itOD, dra- 
]>on(; June 2 

Goff', W., Brighton, linen-draper; April 16 
Uoodeve, B., Gosi>ort, Southampton, brewer; 
April .'M> 

Hone, W., Reading, Berkshire. stab)e-kee)>er: 
June 4 

Hitchcock, T., Old Ford-lane, mrewer; May 14 
Hercock, T., Middleton, Northampton, horse- 
dealer ; May 24 

Horden, J., and Crosse, J., Lad-lane, lacemen; 
May 25 

Hills, W. C., Upper llathbone-place, pawnbroker; 
May 28 

Hornby, G., LH^crpool, brewer; May 28 
Hardli^, T., Tottenhsun, sLone-inasou; July 4 
Harley, J., King-street, Chcapbiile, warehouse¬ 
man ; May 28 

Ilewett, G., Reading, Berks,corn-factor; May28 
Ilastie, T., Whitehaven,CumlKrland, merchant; 
May 28 

Hitch, W.C., Hertford, statuary; April 16 
Harris, C.. A Icester, War wirkshirc, sadd icr: A p. 2.7 
Hcnshall.W., Kindcrtou,C;he6hircs c.'irrier; May I 
Hayward, T., Deal, groter; April 30 
Hunt, R., Duke-strect, S;>italtic]db, silk-manu¬ 
facturer; April 30 

Harrison, W., Maidstone, salesman; May 28 
Hutchinson, S.» Marylebooo-lane, wooiieiMlraiier; 
April 20 

Harvey, O. V., Penzance, Cornwall, mercer; 
May 14 

Higgs, J. S., Exeter, Devonajiire, drai>cr; May 14 
Henderson, J., Lawrence-Poimtucy-laue, ary- 
Raltem May 7 

llirschfeld, F.Z«, Billlter-«<{., merchant; April27 
Hanrop, B. and J., Tamewater, Yorkshire, cloth¬ 
iers; May lb 

Hoilinworlh, E., Stayley, Cheshire, wooUen- 
manufac(urcT; May 15 
lonn, M..S., Oxford-street, draper; May 11 
Jennings, W., Abergavenny, draper; May 20 
Jones. W. R. and <>., Pottcr’s-fields, Southwark, 
wharfirwers; May 21 

Jacksim, W., New Maltun, Yorkshire, coal-mer¬ 
chant : June I 

Jones, J., Up))er Brook-street, Grosvenor-aquare, 
tailor; May 14 

^ones, J. and H., Grafton-street, Soho, brass- 
* founders: April 23 and May 21 
Jones, H.. Brecon, builder; May 11 
Jacksem, D., Birmingham, button-factor; May 1 
Keene, J. W., Birmingham, factor; May 1 
Kensioffton, J. P., City, banker; June4 
Knott, W., Hhodes-bank, Oldham, Lancashire, 
innkeeper; May 18 

Knibbs, J., Oxford, iimkeeper; May 25 
Knowling, J., Exeter, huilacr; May 25 
Liley, J., Redbourne, Hertfordshire, iimkeeper; 
June 4 

Leach, J. H., Canterbury, draper; April 27 
Lopez, A., Igleiias, M. J., and Gonzalez, F., Co|>- 
tiiall-court, mer^ants; May 21 
Leeds, T., Manchester, spinner; May 20 
Lister, J.,and Lay, J. B., Longroyd-bridge, Hud- 
dcrsfleld, dyers; Junes 
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l^ine* W^Coiideii-towiitlMildwt Itaffl 
LleweUyni W« Fen^uri^-f t*« merawrt 1 4oiU 27 
Lodm, G», Tower*ttn^ A|«USO 

J. and lAviapoolf )uurneM>iiMk«rtt 
May 10 

Lyon» J. R.» CanbrMge, grocar: Amil 30 

Bouverfe-8tT«et» Tncrenant t May 7 
1wa«iDan» A«j LivenKX)!) merchant; May 18 
M*Cullo», H., IVatling-atreet* warehouaeman; 
May 21 

MarahalhJ.f Norwich, sUk^merchant; May 21 
Mawhood, C. T. 1., Wcll-6trcct, Welldose-square, 
80ap>manufacturer; May 25 
Mathew, F.,Wooclbridge»^ufR>lk, grocer; June 7 
Merryweather, W., £ong>acce, coach-maker; 
AprU 84 

Marshall, J., Watling-street, silk-manufacturcr; 
May 15 

Morgan, T*, Rom, Herofordihlre, tailor; April 25 
Maitaeo, M., Manchester, upholsterer; April 26 
Morgan, W., Llanelly, Brcckimckshire, butcher; 
May 8 

MonsMl, J*, Birmingham,^mber-mercht; May 8 
Maltby, T., and Buckland, H., Gutter-lane, la^- 
xnanufacturers; May 11 
Newbold, O., Coventry, rlbatkl-manuf.; Ap. 29 
Nelson, G., Liverpool, cow-k('e)>er; May 4 
Norton,rJ>i Urompton, master-mariner; May 28 
Ogle, A., OllertoD, Nottinghamshire, seedsman; 
Jiine 8 

Oldham, J., Bristol, woollen-draper; May 18 
ihmrod, II., Manchester, iron-founder; May 17 
Frice, I. B., ilerufurd, Umber-merrhnnt; May 7 
PeaHmjin, J., Studley, Warwickuhire, neeulc- 
makcr; AprB 26 

PackmAn,W.,ijUdgate-hiil,tavem-keo]ier; May2I 
Parkinson, T., Preston, Lancashire; June 8 
Plenly,W., WestSmitlitteld, iron-founder; Ap.28 
Pattinson, T., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer; 
May 11 

Price, C.t Strand, umbreUa-manufact.; May 14 
Powell, W., Wetherby, Yorkshire, hum-factor; 

May 11 ^ 

Pape, W., Northaropton-square, tailor; May 28 
Petherbridge, E. and W., Mewton Abbott, Devon, 
and Whitechapel, drapers; May 25 
Parsons, J., Fulnam-road, Chelsea, upholsterer; 
May 4 

Peirce, T., and Williams, D., late of Mertliyr 
Tidvil, bankers; ^ril 29 
PfUmer, J, A., and Bouch, W*, Lawrcncc-lanc, 
drapers; May 11 

Peer, J., C’oleman-street, coach-master; April 2u 
Philpott, J., Bellcricay, Essex, coach-prvprietor; 
April 30 

Ponten, J., Strand, hat-maker; April ?,0 
Plant, U.,Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer; May 1 
Pullan, R.. Leeds, merchant; May 28 
Richards, W., Jun., Tiverton, Devonshire, malt¬ 
ster ; July ^ 

Richards, R.,frogn^, Sussex, innkeeper; April 26 
Rickman, H. N^» worccster-strect, Southwark, 
brush-maker; April30 • 

Redstone, H., Winchester, Hampshire, linen- 
draper; May 7 

Roby, J. H., Leamingtpn, Warwickshire, vic¬ 
tualler; May 5 

Robson, £., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, saddler; 
May 28 

ShieluB, R. M., Liverpool, grocer; May 22 
Stanfield, E., Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner; May20 

Shipley, W., Bagshot and Staines, coachmaster; 
May 21 

Smith, B., Bristol, tailor; Mhy 8 


Staeey,L,Neweattle-fft, 8 ti«d,ttl] 0 rt Mi^Sl 
Salmon, T. A., Leeds, a tol toeiretMnt t May 81 
Sephtoa,G. F., Uveti^hltoa-nieioUait; June 8 
Sla^tOD, J.,HalRiuc,drmr; JtineA 
Summerfidd, W. P. and W. L., Llvi^tpdbl; tner- 
chants; June 8 

Sykes, J. and J., Leeds, merchants; A^ppil 87 
Summerland, W. R., Ratcllflb-highway, pub¬ 
lican ; April 16 

Stevens, J., Plymosth, ship-owners; April89 
Sudell, H., Woodford-park, Lancashire, merchu; 

April 17 * 

Stone, S.. Edgeware, farmer; Amil 20 0- 

Shrimpton, A., Newinan-st.,goldsmith; April'SO 
Stewenson, G., John-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, coach-makei; April 30 
Swan, J., Northleach, Oloucestershiie, drwer; 
April 30 

Scammdlj E., Warminster, Wilts, dealer in china; 
April 26 

Scammell, W. M., Warminster, Wilts, currier; 

April 26 • 

Sparks, Jp Shrewsbury, dealer in clkina; April 88 
Stubbs, J., Panton-street, LeicesterM-^ewelter; 
May? 

Sheuvood, W., Gilbert, T„ and Pipe^ W., Pa- 
temoster-row, booksdlers; May 18 
Tomkins, T., Buckler, J., and Thomas, F., 
Packer's-w'UIt. Coleman-street, BlackweU-haU- 
factors; Mav^ 

Tipple. E., Mitcham, Surry, surgeon; April89 
Troughton, B., late of Coventry, banker; Ap. 20 
Tait, J. S., Liverpool, milliner; May 25 
Turner, W, II., Greet Dover-road, cerwer; May 9S 
Tapp, J. and C., Wigmore-street, Cavendish-sq., 
coachmakers; May 28 

Trimbey and Co., Watling-st., merchants; Junel 
Thom|>son, J., Alder^ate-st., linen-draper; JuneH 
Travis, J., Soyland, Yorksh., innkeeper; June6 
Thache, J., Cheltenham, grocer; June3 
TriuUirey, U. H., J. G., and G. D., Watling-st., 
merchants; May4 

Teague, M., Redruth, Cornwall, grocer; May 14 
Von Roy, F., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchimt; 
April 00 

Westray, R.yStorknort.Cheshire, grocer; May 12 
Wilson. T., Cambridge, silversmith; May 18 
Wlss, R., Fleet-street, water-closet-manufacturer; 
May 20 

Wame, G., Clifton, Glouc^tershire, hotel-keeper; 
May 6 

Walker, J., Lcy-Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-manu¬ 
facturer; Junel 

Watkins, H. C., Liverpool, cotteto-broker; May88 
Ward, W., Coventry, rtband-manufac.; July 20 
White, R., jun.fBlakeney.Gloucehtersh., tanner; 
May 21 

Wagner, G., and Chapman, W., Greek-st., Soho, 
drapers; June 25 

Wlntfc, H. S., late of Mark-lane, mercht.; May 81 
Wills, R. W., Barnstaple, drapfr; Junes 
Wilson, W., Jun., Hoy Park, Yorkshire, emu- 
factor ; June 1 

Wotherspoon, M., Liverpool, merchant; June 7 
Whitehead, J., Denshaw, Yorkshire, merchant; 
April 24 

WUkimon, J., Liverpool, ironmonger; April 24 
Wood, J., Manchester, oil-merchant; April 21 
Wood, T., Horncastlc, Lincoln8h«,taUor; May 25 
Wright, R., Theobald’s-rcMid, builder; AprU 39 
Wroe and Co., Bradford, worsted-spinners; Ap.29 
Wl|4te, J., BoUotuupon-Deame, Yorkshire, itm- 
keeper; April 30 

Wotton, T., Bristol, iMther factor; May 4 
Wheeler, Cheltenham, whitesmith; April 26 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED 


Cole; W., and Vorley, R. K., Suflblk-lane, Can¬ 
non-street, hop-merchants 
Clarke, W., Leadenhall-street, draper 
Crompton, J., Rushcroft, Lancaahlre, fustian 
manufli^urer 

De Groot, J., Wood-street, merchant 
Fowler, D., Euston-sq., and Camberwell, builder 
George, M., Mar»te, Kent, draper 
Mayes, J. and C. F., and M^Callum, C., Albury- 
miils, Surry, papCT-tnanufscturers 
Jacobs, L., Gioucester-place, Chelsea, broker 
Knibb, E., Liverpool, draper 


Moore, J^Leadenhall-street, draper 
Nichoils.Wr, Cleeve-Prior, Worcester, builder 
Pecqiueu, L., Paddington-street, Marylcbone, 

Rayik, j. and C*, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, seed- 
crushers 

Swinton, A. D., Sallsbury-sq., medicine-vender 
Tarver, J., Wolverton, Warwickshire, carpenter 
Ware, W.. Exeter, timber-merchant 
Wamwright, M. and W., Leeds 
WhiteiocK, J., Stranton, Durham, miUrr 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments^ ^c. 


[June, 1830 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 


AitcbisoAf Rv Edinburgh, merdiant 
Anderson, P., InvemetM, insurance-broKer 
Aiidersoft, J., Edinburgh, Insurance'broker 
Anderson, G., Inverness, insurance^brokcr 
Bathgate, W., Edinburgh, grocer 
Budge, D., Dundee, innkeeper 
Campteli, R., Lochgilx>ead, saddler 
QhII, J., Dunda?, habcrdaslier 
Crlcve, R., and Co,, Glasgow, merchants 
JeflVey, W., Glasgow, tea-merchant 
Jenkins, P., Glasgow, bookseller 
Miller, R., Edinburgh, lK)okKeneT 
Mitchell, T., and Hobinson, W., Edinburgh 
M‘Intyre, J. and D., C'lenmachrie, cattle-dealers 
M*I)owall, D. and Co., Glasgow, merchants 
M*Kinigin, Gv Banff, merchant 


Muir, A., Edinburgh, merchant 
Ranklne, C'., Edluburgh, mercantile agent 
Rolicrtson, W., Banff, merchant 
Roxburgh and ('o., Glasgow, merchants 
Hutweil, H., Kirkaldy, ironmonger 
Scott. W., Croughty-ferry, merchant 
Scynmur, F., Glasgow, merchant, and manager of 
the theatres of Ayr. GreenuKk, and Kilmarnock 
Smith, W., East Kilbride, merchant 
Thom, J., mason. Kdiibtirgh 
Thomson, J., Santiuhar, banker 
Thompson, J., Edinburgh, bookseller 
Tunier, J., Hamilton, Innkeeper 
Waugh, J., Hedtiall-milis, near Edinburgh, miller 
and victualler 

Young, T., Glasgow, merchant 


ECCLESIASTTCAr. PREFERMENTS. 


The Bight Rev. Dr. Christopher Bethell, Bishop 
of Gloucester, has been translated,to the See of 
Exeter, vacant by the translation of the Right 
llev. Dr. Wm.C’arey to the Bishopric of St. Asaph. 

The lion, and Rev. Augustus A. Tumour n.aa 
l)een collated to the Viciuage of Little Melton, 
Norfolk, void by lapse. 

The Rev. H. Barry Domvile, of Oriel (.’ollege, 
Oxford, has been promoted to the Rectory of 
i*encombe, Hereford. Patron, Sir Coin]>ton 
Domvile, Bart. 

The Rev. T. Brereton, B.t:.L., of New College, 
Oxford, has been presented Ui the Vicarage of 
Steeple Morden. Oxfordshire, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. C. Ueynell. Patrons, the Warden 
apd Fellows of New ('ollegc. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrow, Prebendary of South- 
well, has lieen promoted to the Arthdeaconry of 
Nottingham, void by the death of Airluleacon 
Kyre. 

The Rev. Patrick C^omerford l.aw has Ixxrn in¬ 
stituted to the Ri'ctory of Northrepps, Norfolk. 
Patnm, the King, as l#ukc of Lancaster. 

The Rev. Peter Felix to the Vicarage of Koston 
Neston, with Halncute, Norihainplonshire. Pa¬ 
tron, Earl Pooifret. 

'Vhe Rev. Kllu. Walford, M.A., has been insti¬ 
tuted to the Rectory of DaUingboo, Suffolk, 
vacant Iw the death of the Rev. Isaac Clarke. 

The Rev. Christopher Mason has been pr.'i- 
inoted to the Vicarage of Branfleld, Suilolk. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rev. J. K. (himmiugs, B.A., to theVirar- 
npe of North Shoebury, Essex. I'atron, the 
King. 

The Rev. Patrick Falrbairn has Ixfii nromoteil 
to the church of North Ronaldshay, in tne united 

f »arishp}5 of Cross Buraess and North Ronaldshay, 
n the preshy tery of North Isles, vat ant by the 
transportation oi the Rev. David Pitcairn to the 
churni and parish of E vie. 

The Rev. R. Sherson, M.A., of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has lieeu instituted to the Rectory 
Zaverland, m the Isle of Wight. Patroness, 
Mrs. A, Wright, of llenley-uppn-Thames. 


The Rev, H. llawes, D.D., is promoted to the 
Prebend of Gnmston and Zarminstur, void by 
the death of Doctor l^hineas Pott. 

The Rev. C. Holloway, B.A., to the Rectory 
of Stamford Dmgley, Berks, void by the death 
of the Rev. E. .1. w. Valpy. 

The Rev. Horatio Maulc, B.A., is promoted to 
the Vicarage of Box, Wilts, void by the death of 
the Rev. J. W. W. llorlotk. 

The Rev. Hammond Roberson, M.A., of Liver- 
sctlge, V'orkshire, has been collated to the pre- 
iKMidiil stall of Apesthorpe, in \’ork cathedral. 

The Rev, W. Hurbur is elected )>erpetual curate 
of St. Mary Key, Ipswich, wow Rev. Samuel Carr. 

The Rev. w. 'i\ Eyre, M.A., of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Padbury, 
Burks. Patron, theI.ord Chancellor. 

The Rev. J. Eddy, M.A., to the Rectory of 
Fiiggk'stoiie St. Peter, with Bemerton, void by 
(he death of the Rev. C. Eddy. 

The Rev. .1, K. Lance, to the Rectory of Buck- 
land SI. Mary, vaiant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. Tcinbloman. 

'I'he Rev. D. Wilson, A.M., ofWadham (’ol- 
Icgc, Oxford, to the Rectory of Over Worton, 
void by the resignatitm of Rev. J. Davies, A.M. 

The Rev. C. Oakes, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Kembrrton, with the 
Vicarage of Sutton Maddock, Salop. 

The llcv. C. D. M. Drake, M.A., to the Rec¬ 
tor)' of Dalhani, Sudolk. Patnm, General Sir 
J. AflUxk, Bart. 

The Rev. Hugh Hammer Morgan to the (Chan¬ 
cellorship of Hereford (^athpdral, void by the 
tleath of the Hev. Morgan C!ove, LL.D. 

The Bev. H. C. Morgan to the Vicara^ of 
OocKlrich, Hereford, void by the death of thcj 
Rev. 11. williams. 

The Rev. E.*Money to the Preliend of Oorwall 
and Overbury, void by the <leath of the Rev. 
Dr. Cove, ^ 

The Rev, 11. Stonhouse, B.A., St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, (’ambndge, to the Rtxrtory of Eaton Bishop, 
Herefordsh., void by the death of M. Cove, D.D. 
Patron, the Bishop. 


MEMT5ETIR IIETUIINKIV tO SERVE 

April fith.—City of Cork. Daniel Callaghan 
Esq., in the room of Gerard Callaghan, Esq.*, 
whose elei'tion has IxMin determined to Ih' void. 

ilythe. John Loch, Esq., in the room of Sir 
Robert Townsend Towmend Parqi^/ir, Bart., 
dei'eased. 

April Kith.—Dorchester. Henry Charles Sturt, 
of More Critchill, Dorset, Esq., in the roym of 


IN THE PKESENT PAREIAMENI’. 

the Hon. Anthony W. A. Cooper, who has ac- 
u'pted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bor. of Corfc Castle. George Bankes, Esq, 
April ioth.—East Looe. Henry Hope, Esq. 
May 7th.—Bor. of SU Mawe’s. G. G. W. Plgott, 
of Dixldonhall-park, Bucks, Esq., in the room of 
Sir S. B. Morland, Bart., deceased. 


NEW SHERIFF. 

The King has been pleased to appoint John Gordon, of Assington, Esq., Sheriff of 
the County of Suffolk, In the room of John WiUliim Sheppard, of Campeey A*h, £sq., deceased. 
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Course of Exchange and Meteorological Tables. [June, 1830- 

« 


LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

t 

hand fide Prices, as negotiated on the Royal Exchange, from 20th April 
* to 20th May, inclusive. 




BILLS, 

&c. M. 

1 MONEY. 


A 

TIME. 



. 


Remarks. 

w 

■ 

Maximum. 

Minimum.‘ 

' Maximum.^ 

^Minimum. 


Amsterdam • .. 

3 months. 

12 Gi 

12 04 

12 7 

12 .53 


Ditto. 

3 days'sight. 

12 GS 

12 44 

12 7 

12 .5 


Rotterdam . 

;j months. 

12 7 

12 .53 

12 7d 

12 6 


Antwerp . 

• « « • 

12 6% 

12 54 

12 7 

12 03 


Hamburgh Mar. Re. • • 

• « • • 

14 1 

13 TO 

14 1 

13 154 


Altona • • • • .. 

» « • • 

14 2^ 

14 14 

• .1 

a a 

Nothing done 

.St. Petersburgh. 

• » « • 

10 

10 

• • 

a • 

Nominal. 

Paris . •»• *. 

3 monthA'.. 

. 2.5 874 

26 724 

2.5 90 ' 

25 774 


Ditto #• • •«. 

3 daA* sitfhl. 

20 674 

20 524 

26 70 

26 674 


Bourdcaux . 

.... • 

• a 

a a 

• * ^ 

ft ft 

Nothing done 

Frankfinrt on the Main 

» • « « 

>55 

1.54 

1.5.5^ * 

1644 


Berlin- .. 

3 months. 

« • 

• ft 

.. 

a a 

No quotation 

Vienna, t^ectioe . 


10 1.5 

10 n 

10 IG 

10 12 


Trieste . 


10 14 

10 11 

10 17 

10 12 


Madrid . 

# 

• e • « 



.3G> 

3G 


Cadiz . 

• • • « 


3G3 

,KJ3 

.364 


Rllboa . 

V s • • 

:k>r) 

3G4 


30 


Barcelona . 

• • « ♦ 

3.53 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Nothing done 

Seville . 

• • • a 

.353 

ft a 

a a 

a a 

Nothing done 

Gibraltar . 

.... 

474 

ft ft 

• a 

a a 

r Nothing done 

Leghorn . 

• « a • 

404 

47i 

48 

473 


Genoa . 

• • • • 

2.5 90 

25 75 

26 95 

26 824 


Venice «•*.'. 

« • » • 

474 

1 ft 

a a 

a a 

Nothing done 

MalU. . 

a • • a 

4iih 

ft » 

a • 

• « 

Nothing done 

Naples .1. 

a • « • 

404 

394 

40 

393 


Palermo, 118 per oz. • - 

1181 per oz. 

120 

119 

lliH 

]1!>3 


Lisbon . 

no days' date. 

443 

444 

444* 

44 


Oporto . 

Ditto. 

44 

4.34 

433 

433 


Rio Janeiro. 

GO daytv* sight. 

2.3 

214 

224 

214 


Bahia.. • • • 

a a • a 

274 

25 

a a 


Ncnninal. 

Buenos Ayres. 

V a • « 

• ft 

a a 

a a 

a ft 

No quotation 

Calcutta. 

a « • a 

204 

ft a 

21 

ft a 


Bombay. 

• a a a 

194 

• • 

20 

a a 


Madras. 

a a a • 

194 

a a 

20 

a a 


Canton. 

« a a a 

47 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Nominal 


Foreign gold, in bars, £3. fkl. per oz. Standard silver, in bars. As. llrf. 
* New dollars, 46'. Bid .; and 4«. Sjd. per oz. 


*•* Little or nothing has been done during the month in those places to which Nominal is annexed. 


METEOROLOGICAL TAJJLE, 1830. 



1 

iT/*cr»«of?»efer. 

Dartymcter, | 


ft 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Apr. Thurstlay 22 

From 33 to .54 

20*.54 to 2i)*.30 1 

May. Thursday 

6 

From 40 to 90 

2f)*00 to 29*75 

Friday 

23 

47 •• 

.5.5 

20*30 

. 29*.52 

Friday * 

7 

40 •• 

«7 

20*65 

.. 29*65 

Saturday 

24 

44 •• 

67 

2JMG 

• 2!)*^ 

Saturday 

8 

40 

63 

2!1*49 

• •29*48 

Sunday 

26 

,32 .. 

58 

2})*B8 

• 30*Ri 


0 

46 *. 

61 

29*34 

ft ft 

Monday 

26 

43 -• 

63 

29*12 

• 30*14 

Monday 

10 

41 >* 

62 

29*,37 

.. 2<1*(» 

Tuesday 

27 

.30 r. 

65 

.'«)*14 

Novar. 

Tuesday 

11 

37 •• 

.51 

20*64 

• • 20*72 

Wednes. 

28 

;« .. 

GO 

30*09 

- 30*04 

Wednes. 

12 

41 •• 

56 

20*64 

..2972 

1 Thursday 20 

,30 .. 

72 

2<)*!)G 

. 1 

Thursday 13 

38 .. 

(>4 

30*84 

.. 30*50 

Friday 

30 

30 •• 

7i» 

I’O'BS 

- 20*82 

lYiday 

14 

31 •• 

59 

,30*10 

.. ........ 







Saturday 

1.5 

40 •• 

67 

30*12 

•. .30*15 

May. Saturday 

1 

34 .. 

G3 

29*81 

. 29*83 

Sunday 

16 

3.5 .. 

70 

,30*21 

ft ft ft-ftMftMM* 

Sunday 

2 

.36 .. 

GG 

,3i)*02 

*3^*06 

Monday 

17 

46 •• 

78 

34>*16 

• •30*11 

Monday 

3 

.30 .. 

64 

,30*11 

. 3(hl3 

Tuesday 

IH 

47 .. 

76 

.3<»*01 

. • 20*89 

Tuesday 

4 

.32 

GG 

30*12 

. 30*12 

Wednes. 

19 

45 .* 

68 

29*86 

e ft 

IVednes. 

5 

34 .. 

72 

30*04 

-«— 

•30*01 

-^ 

k_ 






LONDON; 

.1. XtOTRR, TUUk’m court, rHAK<’KRV I.ANR 
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^0 aU ana mxm of ijta Eeaaetif, |>oi4^ maett^gteettng. 


Wje promised to insert whatever should he published against us in the way of cri¬ 
ticism. Our last number, however, was so full that we were unable to lind space for a 
smart article against omr observations on Ebony and his Champion, which appeared in 
that very ahly conducted publication—“ The Edinburgh Literary Gazette.” It is now 
too late to insert it, and we hope the Editor will give us credit for having left it out 
on accoui^ of want of space, and not attribute to us any other motive. 

Our last number lias drawn down upon us the anger of many partisans of the Anti- 
Slavery Society; of Mr. Edward Lytton Kulwer; and of Mr. Thomas Camplvdl. whose 
more appropriate name is “ the Bard of Hope.” What we have written, we have writ¬ 
ten, and tliat conscientiously ; so that wc are not at all inclined to retract one iota of 
our allegations. We care nothing for the outcry of the friends of the two latter gentle¬ 
men, bet we must! say one word on the sul^ect of the Antj-Slavery Society. 

A letter has been received by our publisher, from a valuejj friend of his own, who \s 
a iTiinraei of the Preslfytcrian church, and resident in Ireland; with his name wc are 
iin^ccju.'dnted—our publisher having objected to satisfy us on that point; and he is right. 
The letter is as follows i ^ 

Mv Dkah Sir As 1 called this day to reprove you for admitting to the lust number of your 
Magazine an article witl>^;7gaid to an Anti-Staivery Meeting, partof which endeavours to throw 
religion and the friends of it Into the shade, and, us 1 have not been fortunate enough to tuid 
you ttt home, I take the liberty, by reason of the regard I have for your family, to call your 
attontlou to it. 

“ 1 have no objections to your inserting in your periodical orticlcs of a general nature. I do 
hold, however, that you should never instrl any that sneer at religion, and go to turn the exer- 
tloiiii of its frleiulH to ridlrule. ' 

“ The article referred to ia of this nature, at least one part of it, and, in the eyes of many, 
will * knock your Magazine tui the head.’ 

** I earnestly hope, however, it will not, and trust that future numbers will teitify that the 
feeiitiinenUi in question got insertion by oversight. ** 1 am, with best wisbes,*' Xcc. &c. 

This Magazine shall never oppose the interests of religion ; on the contrary, it shall, to 
the utmost of its humble power, uphold them. But, is the gentleman serious in thinking 
that the cause of religion is hurt by exposing the tricks, and, let us say it, the blasphemies 
of the trailers in piety ? The views and intentions of tlie ladies and gentlemen who sup- 
])ort Anti-Slavery Societies are, we know, pure, honourable, upright, and truly Christian. 
Will any body venture to .say tlir same of those wbo,ar(‘ behind tlie curtain ‘I or of those 
who make, of their assumed godliue^s, g?iiri, not spiritual, but temporal t The general 
question of Slavery may be disi ussed without involving any religious consideration what- 
evt't, pro^DY con, -- - - 

The most bitter of tlie notices against us, is in the “ Sun.” Here it i.s for the gratifi¬ 
cation of oiir readeis: 

Fraskr's Maoazink.—“ The tai^'iit of this Magazine i« of o more limited character than 
wo had at first bcM'n led to suppose. The whole merit of the present number lies iii its clever 
but coarse powei ot ubu^e. From fiist lo hst it uoite tiesue of personal scurrilMy, as if the Editor 
(cr whoever else may bo rosponsil>le for the diatribes in question) w'erc a cross between Zoiius 
and ThersUes. We dislike this bullying vulgurity—tbls literary busli-fighting. It la neither 
manly nor generous. If un Italian bruvu were to turu contributor to a Magazine, he would 
write precisely in the same fashion. The first contribution is avowedly an analysis of Mr Bul- 
wer’s novels. It ts, however, distinguished by nothing but a peduutlc affectation of learning. 
The writei makes use of the names of Aristotle. Locke, lleid, Kant, Schelling, Stewart, and 
Coleridge, in older to prove, what’—that Mr. Bulwer is no novelist 1 From an industrious 
rcrusal—uml the tosk has been one of no ordinary difficulty—of this wholesale invective, wc 
have come lo the eouchisiou that the author of Peiham” is a greater novelist, and more 
esst fitmlty a man of talent, than we Ib-d ever before supposed him to be. If his sketches of 
vulgar Itic w'ere not true to nature, they would not have given such deadly offence as they here 
appear to have done.« From this r#>acorous criticism we must, however, except one pasboge. 
Pity it ib that the man who can v. rite so bensibly, and with such natural vigour, should con¬ 
descend to enter the lists of ribaldry with Hunt, Cubbett, and the rest of that accomplished, 
disuiteiested, and patrluric^i'iatcrnity 1 

* The Young Bragon,* by Mr. Southey, U in that gentleman’s most easy and flowing style. 
Like Horace, as comprehensively rfo^-ribed in one pertinent half line by Pope—this amusing 
legend ‘ charms by graceful negligence.* * Literary Characters, by Pierce Pungent,* is a rum¬ 
bling tissue of unmeaning abuse of Mr. Thomas Campbell. The great fault the critic finds with 
this fiibt-iate poet is his geutiiity. All but this be caiypccuse—for all but this there is * balm 
In Gilead.* In the article htuded ’ Comparative AiiatiHy of O’Connell and Cobbett,* there Is 
vigour, undoubted vigour—much soundness of obaervalion, much force of expression, much 
knowledge ot character, but still the same leaven of coarse scurrility. Toujotzrs should 

apply to uuy thing rather than the aiticles in a periodical which wishes to gain popularity, i 
* Mr. Thomas B. Macaiiley and Mr. Southey,* is a commimlcation from the pen of the same 
critjc, who hugs himself in the Idea that he has demolished Mr. Bulwer. We are led to this 
opiuioti from the pedundc use of the quaint word * predicate,’which occurs natMcrm 

in both articles, Mr. Motauley, a gentleman who gained the highest honours that the hist 
University In the world can bestow, to whom we arc indebted for one of the fiqest articles that 
ever appeared in the Bdinbvrgh Itevieu-, the Essay on MacchlavelH, is elegantly styled a quack, 
an Ignoiamus, a compound of * bophlsin, charlatanism, and Iropertiuence,* ’* &c. kc. 


ImivXf Tiih’f ^'c., in our /iuy:ust Number, 
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THB D15SI»BRATE 5ySTEM* 
FOVBRTY, CKIMB, AND BMIGRAfloN. 


The rapid and alarming increase of 
crime in this country, within the last 
few years, ^eems very much to as* 
tonish the present race of philoso¬ 
phers and political economists^ Mr- 
Potter Macqueen, in his last pamph- 
let> partly attributes it to the laxity 
of morals and the principles of in¬ 
fidelity introduced into this country 
by the French revolution/' Dr. 
Blomfield, the Bishop of London, 
ascribes it to the profanation of the 
Sabbath. Mr. Fowell Buxton, and 
Mr. Nathan Drab, of Exeter, ascribe 
it to the morbid sympathy which ex¬ 
ists between the law and the gallows. 
Lord WharnclifFe is of opinion that 
it is caused by the game-laws, Why 
should peasants be hung/' he asks, 
that pheasants may not be stolen ?" 
Mr* Barclay, the brewer, think# that 
it has its origin in the enormous in¬ 
crease in the consuipptioncf gin and 
British spirits, A Mr. Dunlop en¬ 
deavours to prove that it is^ the na¬ 
tural effect of the malt and beer 
monopolies. The philanthropic so¬ 
ciety of Bristol attribute it to the 
unprecedented importation of ** the 
low Irish," by which wc suppose they 
mean hodmen, pigs, ribbonmen, and 
gentlemen of the press." Mr, 
Robert Owen ascribes it to the uni¬ 
versal ignorance that prevj^ of the 
science of circumstances." Mr. 
Hume alleges that it is produced by 
the taxes and the tithes. Boatswain 
Smith imputes it to the neglect of the 
pure word," of which he, the said 
Smith, is the only unadulterated 
spring; while Lord Bexley, on the 
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other hand, attributes it to the de¬ 
cline of the Bible Society* The Duke 
of Wellington, borrowing his notion 
from Lord Goderich—for his grace 
never hazards any idea of his own- 
assigns the cause to '' overproduc¬ 
tion while the Reverend Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Wilmot Horton 
ascribe it to a redundancy of popu¬ 
lation/' Mr. Projector Gudgeon, of 
the Transportation Society, charges 
the evil upon the superfecundity of 
“ young couples while Mr. Henry 
Wilson says (with some reason we 
admit) that it is caused by the higher 
rate of profits obtained in the trade 
of larceny than in the trade of honesty. 

Heaven preserve us! here arc rea¬ 
sons sufficient to overturn a world. 
Pandora's box was a mere jest to 
this. If crime have its origin in so 
many sources—if it flow with the 
stream and against the stream—if it 
be caused by overproduction as well 
as by bad harvests—if it be caused 
the French revolution and the 
Irish invasion-^-by cheapness as well 
as dearness—^hy excessive industry 
as well as excessive indobmee—if 
men increastfthe faster that men are 
hanged—if boys steal with greater 
alfeSrity the more severely they are 
punished—and if poaching increase 
in a geometrical ratio with the com- 
mittsds of poachers to gaol, then, 
sure enough, the last days are come— 
the Aarch of crime is irresistible, 
and burglars and thieves, like his 
Majesty's ministers, will speedily be 
in a triumphant majority. 

We, however, who arc extremely 
3 F 
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humble persons, entertain a very dif¬ 
ferent opinion from any one of those 
promulgated by the philosophers.— 
lliat erime has increased, is increas¬ 
ing, and will continue to increase for 
some time, we are most willing to 
concede. Its increase since 1823, is 
rapid and pncxampled in the history 
\>f any country. The returns laid be¬ 
fore parliament present a picture, 
which, with the profane, is calculat¬ 
ed to bring religion and human laws 
into contempt. It is enough to make 
the minister of justice lay violent 
hands upon himself. Its horrid de¬ 
tails sufficient to % covert the 
priest into a hermit; and send him 
who itiinisters at the altar into U ca¬ 
vern ; in order to propitiate heaven 
by a life of seclusion, ^iStihence, and 
severe penance. But, before we con¬ 
sider THE CAUSE, let us for a moment 
indulge the reader with an abstract 
of the official returns of crime. It 
appears from this document, that the 
number of persons charged with cri¬ 
minal offences, and committed to the 
different gaols in England andWalea, 
is as follows:— 


Years. Criminals. 

1823 . 12,203 

1824 . 13,698 

1825 . 14,437 

1826 . 16,164 

1827 . 17,921 

1628 . 16,524 

1829 . 18,675 


Total in seven years, 109,682 

Of these were convicted 

1823 . . 8,204 1827 . 12,564 

1824 . . 9,425 1828 . 11,723 

1826 . . 9,964 1829 . 13,261 

1826 , 11,107 

Total convicted, 7^,248 


Counties. 

MiddlesAc 
York . . . 
Nottingham 
I.«ancaater . 
Kent . . . 
Somerset .' 
Chester . , , 
Cornwall 
Essex . . . 
Gloucester 
Surrey , . 
Worcester 


From this it will be seen that 
since 1823 crime has increased more 
than one third. During seven years 
the mass of guilt has augmented at 
the rate of from five to seven per 
cent, per annum. If it proceed at 
the same rate it will double itself in 
twelve years ; or, in other words, in 
1835 we shall have just twice as 
many criminals 'As we had in 1823. 
It is true that murders have not in¬ 
creased in the ratio of other crimes. 
In 1823 we had twelve, and in 1829 
only thirteen, This certainly is con¬ 
soling ; but as to shooting, stabbing, 
wounding, and poisoning, the in¬ 
crease is shpeking. In 1823 the 
number of persons convicted of these 
crimes was only fourteen; in 1829 
their number amounted to sixty-five. 
If wo advance at this rate long, Ire¬ 
land, and even Naples, will be out¬ 
distanced in these san^inary and 
mortal feats by England. Embez¬ 
zlement hy servants is progressing 
with similar strides. In 1823 we 
had only sixty-four such persons ; 
but in 1829.we had one hundred and 
thirty. In 1823 there were one 
hundred and twenty-four persons 
convicted of breaking into dwelling 
houses ; but in 1829 no less than 
five hundred and sixty-one were 
convicted of this crime. Gentlemen 
who usurp the king's prerogative, 
and make sovereigns as they need 
them, numbered one hundred and 
seventy-five in the year 1823; but, 
in 1829, they numbered two hundred 
and fifty-six. l.arcenie*^ have in¬ 
creased from 6,000 to 10,000. As¬ 
saults have increased about fifty per 
cent., and sheep-stealing is doubled. 

lliis advance of crime is not con¬ 
fined to^ particular districts, as the 
following abstract will prove :— 

Criminals. 


fear 182s. 

Year 1829. 

2,503 

3,567 

624 

1,291 

196 

358 

1,632 

2,226 

504 

665 

380 

674 

249 

542 

63 

122 

388 

587 

264 

449 

537 

716 

173 

282 
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From •this it is plain, that no 
county of any importance, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, is ex¬ 
empt from the evil of a rapid and 
alarming increase of crime. Iti Mid¬ 
dlesex and in Cornwall; in York 
and in Somerset; in Surrey and in 
Lancaster; among the sheep lands 
and the loom la^ds; among the 
mines and the factories; among 
ploughmen and weavers—the increas¬ 
ing evil prevails. 

Tliere are some people, philoso¬ 
phers of course, who do us the fa¬ 
vour to propound jj^medies, without 
deigning to enquire, into the origin 
of this criminal prolififcness. 'I'he 
leaders of these political Sangrados 
have but one specific. They propose 
banishment, under the milder term, 
removaL They generously recom¬ 
mend the deportation of ** young 
couples." Tliey perceiA'e that the 
nation is struggling with a mortal 
consumption ; and they prescribe 
blce»ding. TTiey see that we are 
infirm and helpless, and tlicy recom¬ 
mend the removal of jvhat consti¬ 
tutes our powers of vitality and 
strength. They find the head giddy, 
and the feet weak; and they sug¬ 
gest the expediency of cutting out 
the heart. We shall not argue 
with these learned persons. The 
tread-mill and the water-gruel diet 
ought to be the only answer to their 
impertinence, and the certain punish¬ 
ment of their ignorance and pre¬ 
sumption. 

But, TiiE CAUSE ! Need wc con¬ 
ceal it? Need we shelter cant and 
oppression at the expense of justice ? 
Tlie source of crime, the fountain¬ 
head of pauperism and* its conse¬ 
quences—is poveety! Sipce 1823, 
this unhappy country has been cursed 
by the visionary measures of a set 
of men, than whom, greater fools 
or more mischievous empirics never 
existed in any land. In 1823, the Li¬ 
berals commenced their experiments, 
and from that period we have been 
doomed to undergo all the alterna¬ 
tions of increasing embarrassment 
and pauperism. The ministers then 
committed a fatal mistake. They 
had not sufficient penetration to per¬ 
ceive that the reaction of wages, 
prices, and profits, which they aimed 
at, and which they have unfortunate¬ 
ly accomplished, was a certain ap¬ 
proach towards poverty. Cheapness 


in all countries, is only another word 
for indigence. Cheapness that af¬ 
fects the cultivator, the manufacturer, 
and the labourer, without afiecting 
the placeman, the pensiondt, the 
fundholder, the soldier, the sailor, 
or the mortgagee, is a term, the 
proper definition of which, is—rob¬ 
bery, It is as much an offence 
against the person and the property 
of the poor, as is the act of entering 
a man’s house, assaulting him in 
the presence of his serN'ants, and 
carrying off his plate and,ready mo¬ 
ney. Had there been, since the 
death of Lortl Londonderry* any man 
of tak'nt, of honour, or eve^ of or- 
<iin5ry information combined with 
integrity, in the cabinet, the acts of 
spoliation ^liich have been pcrj>e- 
trated, the loss of property which 
has been incurred, the min of mil¬ 
lions which has followed, could not 
have taken place, and England would 
have been saved, even in defiance 
of its corrupt and subservient par¬ 
liaments. Lord Londonderry fell a 
victim to his own apprehensions, 
lie had twice saved his country from 
tile scourge of the currency bill; but 
he saw that public opinion was in 
its favour; that his colleagues ap- 
]) roved it; that the age of empiricism 
had commenced, and that the nation 
would sink under the numberless 
theories, and insane 'experiments, 
which were soon to be carried into 
practice. He foresaw the ruin which 
he could not prevent; his mind fell 
a prey to its own anxieties; and he 
anticipated death rather than witness 
the calamities which were to befall 
his country. 

Since 1823, our progress towards 
the minimum of endurable privation, 
has been as rapid as the most inve¬ 
terate enemy of England could de- 
sir#. llie industry of the country 
has gradually become less remune¬ 
rative. Nqt that we have toiled less 
—not that the farmer has relaxed in 
Jii^ exertions—not that the velocity 
df the shuttle has decreased—not 
that those who earn their bread by 
the swaat of their brows, have been 
sleeping in the sunshine and giving 
a holiday to the earth, and the 
things under the earth; no such 
thing; they have toiled more unin- 
tcrmittcntly than they ever did be- 
fore; and yet the meal has disap¬ 
peared from tlicir garner, the oil of 
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cruise has dried up, their fare And yet it is but justice to say 
has become more scanty, their chil- that, at the outset, the latter rarely 

dren more hungry, their clothes increases with the hasty strides of 

more ragged; till at last the feast of the former. There is much long-suf- 

the sofip kitchen, and the pittance fering, many painful struggles, many 

of the overseer, have accomplished a countervailing qualm of remorse, 

the climax of their moral and physi- and as many delays in the court of 

degradation. Conscience as in the court of Chan- 

We trust that none of our readers eery, before the victim of penury be- ' 

belong to that class of sceptics, comes an adventurer on the highway, 

who would here call upon us to pro- or a shoplifter in the streets. A 

duce satisfactory proof upon oath farm labourer without employment, 

of the distress and misery we have and without bread, on the first night 

attempted tto describe. Every man after his discharge, as he lays his 

who has his eyes open—5vho can head upon his pillow, if he have a 

read, cw* Lear, or see—oV is capable pillow, puts the following questions 

of comprehending what he fejds, to himself i- 'V Shall I apply to the 

hears, or sees, must assent to the overseer, or live upon Squire Stubbs's 

accuracy of the picture^,The com- preserve?—Shall I be a pensioner on 

mon people are steeped m wretched- the parish, or merely a private pen- 

ness to the very lips. England may sioner of my Lord Rump, Sir John 

have been, as Napoleon averred, a Goose, or Parson Ratwell, who is a 

nation of shopkeepers ; now it is a distant relation of my Lo^d Chancel- 

land of beggars. Nearly 10 millions lor Turncoat Pride, or perhaps 
of poor rates are levied annually to the Devil, whispers the hind, that 

support, at the rate of from two shil- it will be more honourahU to poach, 

lings to five shillings per week, the than be degraded as a pauper. He 

infirm, the unemployed, and the des- commences 'poaching accordingly, 

titute. And yet there is more real He is caught in ** my Lprd's" pre- 

benevolence, more active phiian- serve, and the justices send him to 

thropy, and more charitable institu- gaol to do penance, but, in fact, to 

tions in England, than in any three finish his education. He is liberated 

nations of Europe, if united. Tlie at length—^his wife, meanwhile, has 

great mass of the people are unable, died of poverty and grief, or perhaps 

by their utmost exertions, to earn she has eloped with a neighbouring 

wages sufficient to render them more journeyman tailor, who earns excel- 

comfortable, or more than one or lent wages, by working to a buyer 

two degrees more respectable or in- and seller of stolen goods. What, 

dependent, than the actual pauper. then, is the convicted poacher to do ? 

Hence the prolific and increasing If he should be seen witllfin a mile 

crop of criminals. Crime is not so of any preserve, he liable to be 

much the offspring of poverty, as it shot. ‘ He accordingly joins a new 

is of reduced circumstances. For confederacy, composed of those com- 

instance, a Scotch highlander, ac- panions whose friendship he acquired 

customed to a scanty fare, is far m prisont He consults them in the 

from being demoralized in the ratip emergency; and, imder their advice, 

of his sustenance or his poverty, he steals a sheep, or perhaps a horse ; 

The lord of an Irish cabin, ^ho —is discovered, tried, convicted, and 

lives solely upon potatoes, some- either hanged or transported, 

times with, and sometiipet without Such is, in innumerable instances, 
salt, is not naturally a thief. It is the cause, the rise, and progress of 

only when the circumstances of« 9 crime in the agricultural districts, 

people are declining towards pover- The same cause produces the same 

ty—^when increased industry has to effect in large towns, where the popu- 

contend with decreasing reKiunera- lation is more dense and more me- 

^ion—when disappointment preys chanical. There is a boy, we are 

upon hope deferred—^when the^ea- told, at this moment confined in New- 

sant considers himself oppressed, and gate on a charge of larceny, who, be- 

the artisan robbed—^then it is that fore he had transgressed the law, 

crime marches hand in hand with when he sought relief from the over¬ 
privation, and an increase of suffer- seer, was told gruffly to go and 

mg produces an increase of guilt. steal T* In abort, if we were dis- 
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po«ed to* illustrate our hypothesisr- 
that crime is caused by poverty-^y 
examples we could fill the whole of 
this number of Regina^ together with 
an appendix—twice the size of the 
Quarterly Review, advertisements in¬ 
cluded. 

It is perhaps more desirable that 
we take a glance at^the living authors 
of this demoralization, and these 
calamities. The representatives of 
the country are irresponsible agents. 
Those of them who buy scats, repre¬ 
sent no interest but tlaiir own. They 
have nothing at stake, but tlie money 
paid to the seat-vender; therefore 
they are independent*! Tliose who 
have constituents cannot be called to 
account until that interesting period 
arrives, when they venture to solicit 
from their electors a renewal of their 
patronage. If they have jobbed with 
public mqney, trafficked with the 
minister for places and appointments, 
neglected the interests of the people 
and injured their country, their only 
punishment is the preference given 
to a new candidate, who, in all pro¬ 
bability, may prove more venal than 
the former. 

Be this as it may—^liowever re¬ 
sponsible these men are morally, 
they are not legally nor constitution¬ 
ally responsible for the evils they in¬ 
flict on the nation. But the ministers 
are responsible, even though they 
should ])lead the sanction of the 
houses of legislature. The ministers 
who have been in office since 1823, 
are responsible for all the pauperism 
and demorafization which have in¬ 
creased since that period.* Their 
measures—not the measures of par¬ 
liament—but the Measures they have 
devised, recommended, %nd carried 
by majorities composed of their own 
retainers—have caused this increase 
in pauperism and crime. They are 
the guilty parties. Ignorance in a 
minister is as much a crime, as 
felony is in a mender of copper 
kettles. If he have done the state 
wrong, it is no defence to say he 
meant well. If by his policy he 
has reduced thousands of families to 
beggary, thence to poaching, thence 
to criminal acts generally, he is the 
author of both the suffering and the 
crime, and is more culpable than the 
sheep-stealer whom he transports, or 
the house-breaker whom he hangs. 

For these reasons, we charge upon 


the ministers of the not only 

the distress that prevails, the 
crime that degrades England* in the 
eyes of the whole world-—which 
places her lowest in the scale hf mo¬ 
rality, and paralyzes the example of 
her boasted benevolence, her aposto¬ 
lic missions, her publis schools of 
instruction, her bible distributors, 
cheap libraries, the purity of her re¬ 
formed doctrines, and the excellence 
of her laws. We charge the increase 
of 23,841 criminals, since the year 
1823, upon his* Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. ^ We affirm that they are an¬ 
swerable, dt some bar of judgment, 
for the deep and incurable^wounds 
they have inflicted upon the nation. 
Sympatji^ not atonement. A hy¬ 
pocritical i^mistcr may shed an arti¬ 
ficial tear over the sorrows of an 
orphan, whose father, driven to de¬ 
spair, outraged the laws of nature 
and paternal love, as well as the du¬ 
ties of religion, by an act of self- 
destruction. His sorrow, even if 
unfeigned, would not sanctify his 
guilt. The culprit cannot wring a 
verdict of acquittal from a jury by 
sighs and sobs, or by any external 
symptoms of penitence, llie minis¬ 
ter cannot be allowed to shelter him¬ 
self under tlie assumed mask of inno¬ 
cence, or temper his criminality by 
any appeal to his good intentions. 
For his acts he is rcs'ponsible—not 
for his wishes ; not for his prayers ; 
not for his expectations; not for his 
avowed designs, lie has caused the 
evil—^he stands arraigned by his 
acts—he lias deeply injured his coun¬ 
try—and if there be any justice on 
earth, his punishment ought to be as 
ample and severe os his measures 
have been pernicious. 

, But here we pause to inquire, if the 
amount of national suffering, ofwhich 
w% compIaiA, and of crime, which 
we lament, lias reached its maxi¬ 
mum. *18, it true that the fury of the 
storm is spent—^that the winter of 
, penury is warming into spring—that 
' we have reached the extreme ebb of 
the tide, and that the waters of hope 
and Jife and prosperity have com¬ 
menced their much desired and s^- 
taiiy reflux? Mr. Herries, in nis 
speech on Mr. Atwood’s motion of 
the 8 th June, is reported to have 
said,—If, in the face of all experi¬ 
ence, they were to permit such a po¬ 
litical relapse, they could not antici- 
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pat« any thin^ but the return of that 
panic and national distress which they 
had now so fortunately - weathered ." 
Mr. Powlett Thompson is made to 
say, dn the same occasion,—It is 
true we have paid a high price for a 
gold circulation, but the price is 
paid.” Now, what we demand to 
Know, is, are these averments true ?— 
Have we weathered the storm, as Mr. 
Herries alleges ? or is the price of our 
currency changes paid, as Mr. P. 
Thompson affirms ? 

If we cQhld repooe any faith in the 
statements and averments either of 
these gendemen^ we shohld certainly 
have tlif consolation of believing ^hat 
crime has reached its maximum, and 
that the distress of tl\g,,country is 
decreasing. But, unfortunately for 
our poor judgment, our incredulity is 
strong, while our conviction happens 
to be on the opposite side. It may 
be prejudice, but facts fortify our in¬ 
ferences, when from any allegation 
of prosperity put forth by a depen¬ 
dent of the Wellington adminis¬ 
tration, we constantly, and as if by 
instinct, cling to an opposite con¬ 
clusion. As for the opinion of Mr. 
Herries, upon any other subject than 
the price of stocks and the fluctua¬ 
tion of consols—and for the since¬ 
rity of his opinion, even on these 
points, we invariably demand proofs 
—we would‘not value it higher than 
a Jew's word, a stock-broker's affi¬ 
davit, or the protestation of a cour¬ 
tezan. Mr. Herries may know some¬ 
thing of Lombard-street, and the al¬ 
leys of the Stock-exchange; but as 
to his knowledge of the sufferings or 
the wants of his country, he does not 
soar so high, nor is so good an indi¬ 
cator, as the weathercock that vacil¬ 
lates to the music of Bow bells. On^ 
word upon Mr. Powlett lliompson is 
enough. The ship-dutfa levied by Ihe 
king of Denmark at Elsinore corn- 
rise the only informatitjn of which 
e can boast ex catkedrd. 

The struggling land-owners, axel 
those merchants and manufacturers 
who are at the present moment con¬ 
tending with severe losses an4.inevi- 
t|ble bankruptcy, are easily flattered 
by any delusion which acts like a 
narcotic upon the paroxysms of des¬ 
pair. They cling to every floating 
straw, as if it Were a cable spun by 
Hope under the superintendence of a 
special providence. They imagine 
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that a good harvest, a full trop, and 
perseverance, even in bod measures^ 
provided it be a steady perseverance, 
will make evil good, and yield a fair 
return to patience, even at the ex¬ 
pense of justice Eoul sound policy. 
They trust to chance, as the culprit 
tiTiBts to the chances of a muddled 
jury, an oblivioijs judge, and a bad 
law. In short, they think that the 
very blunders of the state physician 
will operate as beneficially for them 
as Nature did m extremis for Roderick 
Random, •» 

Alas! alas! They are only sow¬ 
ing the wind to reap the whirlwind, 
lliey, perhaps, forget that so long os 
we continue measuring our weedth, 
by a standard that is gradually in¬ 
creasing in value, the fixed annuitant 
may be benefitted, but every other 
class—all producers, land-owners, 
manufacturers, and laboiyers—must 
be injured. Gold is our standard; 
and its quantity is daily becoming 
less. There is more of it consumed 
in manufactures than is supplied by 
the mines. It is daily disappearing 
from our English circulation. Even 
at this hour, after thirty millions of 
sovereigns have been issued from the 
Bank, the mint is busily employed 
in supplying the wants of 1830. 
Most of the pieces which one re¬ 
ceives in exchange for a ten pound 
note bear the impression of the pre¬ 
sent year. Where those already 
coined have gone. Heaven knows; 
but certain it is they have vanished 
from the current of our Circulating 
medium. While tKis continues, 
prices ^nust fall lower—^wages must 
fall in propqrtion—^thc value of every 
kind of property tn land or houses, 
in shipping or farm-stock, in iron 
or cotton goods, must proportionally 
decline. If we have a good harvest, 
and more than an average crop, Mr. 
Goulburn will lose more than a 
million sterling of com duties, and 
in October next the fanner will be 
obliged to sell two bushels of wheat 
for the price which one realized last 
year. If we have a deficient crop, 
the exchequer will be replenished; 
but the sufferings of the labouring 
population will be seriously increas¬ 
ed. With these prospects before us, 
and they are the natural and inevit¬ 
able effects of the avowed policy of 
the ministers, it would evince both 
weakness and ignorance to expect 
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relief frojn time, or a steady per* 
severance in that which is radically 
pcpiicious. , If distress continue, 
crime, therefore, must increase. Its 
prevention, or its cure is not a mat¬ 
ter of police. No gendarmerie can 
stay the superfecundity" of crime/ 
They may detect, but they cannot 
restrain. They maf fill the prisons, 
and load the hulks, and give an im¬ 
petus to the increase of population 
in New South Wales; but they can¬ 
not eradicate the parent root of 
crime. PeeTs soldiersi even though 
drilled on Sunday, ^re nothing more 
than clodpoles, armed with hangers, 
traversing a field of fi^rze, and cut¬ 
ting down the green shoots and the 
withered stumps which they con¬ 
sider to be dead. With respect to 
this last indication they are mis¬ 
taken. The roots are sound; the 
police may^apparently clear the soil; 
but as they cannot, or rather dare 
not penetrate the surface, the shoots 
of next year will be more abundant 
tnaa they were the year before. 

To what then, it will probably be 
asked, must this state of ^ings lead i 
The question may be pertinent, but 
we decline answering it. A candid 
compliance might involve us in the 
hazardous consequences of a legal 
tournament with Sir James Scarlett, 
and consign our sword and buckler, 
our shield and cuirass, and of course 
our unhappy person to the cells of 
Newgate. We would, therefore, ad¬ 
vise the curious reader to propound 
his question to his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters. We stcfiid upon our preroga¬ 
tive, satisfied that we do Enough 
when we point out the evil. Others 
are paid to devistf remedies—we are 
not. On them devolves t^e duty of 
relieving us ; if they neglect this 
duty, it must be at the peril of a cer¬ 
tain conspicuous adjunct of the hu¬ 
man form, which is generally con- 
sidered the guardian of the lower 
extremities. The head, says some¬ 
body, is to the feet, what a watch- 
box on a tower is to the sentinels 
who snore in the hall. 

One word, however, before we 
conclude, with respect to the many¬ 
headed monster whose multifarious 
plans are offered as cures for the ex¬ 
isting distress. The lesser quacks 
assume the character of legal re¬ 
formers ; the greater are transmi¬ 
grant pluloBophers. The latter pro- 
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pose to relieve us of our jpuper dead¬ 
weight, by transporting the consu¬ 
mers of poor rates—-by remov|ng an 
English cottager, in order to inake 
room for an itinerant com<«utter 
from the Sister Island. These gen¬ 
tlemen monopolize but one idea, and 
this, they conceive, embraces the cause 
as well as the cure of penury. The 
cause is—a redundancy of popula¬ 
tion ; the euro is—emigration. The 
resent crisis, the|:efore, is quite a 
arvest for these persons. If by any 
chance or mistakn the mijiptry were 
to adopt /my salutary or ^corrective 
measure, their beautiful hot4>y,would 
break’ down, and their system be 
blo^n up. If the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton should, by some happy blunder, 
commit violmce on Peel’s bill, and 
Huskisson’s theories, these gentle¬ 
men would be unable to lay their 
hands upon a single beggar. The 
materiel of emigration would disap¬ 
pear ; the " young couples" woiUd 
marry at home; and the philosophers 
would be deprived even of the con¬ 
solation of a full workhouse. For 
these reasons they arc, at the present 
moment, equally clamorous and in¬ 
dustrious, And they are encouraged 
in their schemes by the government. 
They attract attention; and they 
entice the thoughts of the fpultituds 
from the real cause of their embar¬ 
rassments. When the juggler wishes 
to deceive the sense, he diverts the 
eye. We are induced to look at the 
only thing we should not see; and 
os we ga^e, the trick is accomplished, 
and we are imposed upon. Just so 
with the emigrationists. We find 
ourselves meandering in New South 
Wales, when we ought to be in Eng¬ 
land. We are discussing localities, 
sand-banks, and kangaroo soup with 
"^r. Thbmas Peel, of the Swan river, 
wlen wc ought to be spinning twist 
with his cousin, at Whitehall, in the 
CiW of J,>oijdon, 

To show the folly of all this, on 
Jtlyj part of the sincere encopragers 
6f emigration, and the criminality of 
it on the part of the mere pretenders 
and tbg tools of the government, we 
have only to compare the condition 
of this country, at the, present junb- 
ture, with that of j^rance, antecedent 
to the revolution. Before that tre¬ 
mendous volcano burst forth, which 
poured its human lava upon France, 
the middle and lower classes in 
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tiufe country luui loaj; endured the 
moat extreme privation. Famine had 
visited^ the poor. queeU had ac¬ 

tually sold her plate to fiuniah food 
for the wretches who d^ere dying in 
the streets of Paris. The hnances 
of the ^ nation were in a state of 
feazfGU dei^gtinent. Credit was 
paiUlyaed—confidence had fled. Had 
Neckar^s currency plans been adopt¬ 
ed!^ the nation might have been saved. 
But the philosoDhers of that day, 
like the philosophers of England in 
the present day, <;lung to a metallic 
medium, and poverty incr^^ed, wa¬ 
ges fey, prices declined, dimi¬ 

nished, just ais the' amount of availa¬ 
ble cufrency was hoarded from tear, 
or circumscribed by law. ^ France, 
then was in a preciseiy-'similar state 
to that with which we are now con¬ 
tending. She had more labourers 
than she could employ—more arti¬ 
sans than she could support—^more 
paupers than she could maintain. 
But did she then complain of p. re¬ 
dundant population? Was there to 
be found a. man so heartless or so 
depraved as to propose the deporta¬ 
tion of her unemployed labourers ? 
If such a philosopher had appeared, 
he would have been the maiden mar¬ 
tyr of the guillotine. No man was 
so senseless or po wicked as to as¬ 


cribe the sufferings of Frarfce to pro¬ 
vidence, to improvident marriages, 
or to superfecundity. Events have 
proved that these were not the causes 
of either her calamities or her ex- 
cesses. It was a long series of bad 
laws—of arbitrary measures—of op¬ 
pressive monopolies—of despotic ex¬ 
actions—of insulferable favouritism 
<—and of grinding taxes; which led 
to an event from which we fear the 
rulers of Europe have not learned 
those lessons which were intended 
for their instruction. 

So much thew^orse for us under 
similar circumstances. Emigration 
is considered athe sovereign and the 
only cure in England. Crime is to 
be diminishld by banishing the vir¬ 
tuous. The arts are to be improved 
by expatriating the most useful and 
ingenious of our mechanics. The 
soil is to be rendered more produc¬ 
tive by exiling the active fanner, and 
the industrious cultivator with his 
remnant of capital. The sinews of 
the country are to be strengthened 
by exporting.its young blood and its 
** young couples.*' God forgive the 
heartless men who prescribe these re¬ 
medies ! The credulous only are their 
victims; and if the folly be charge¬ 
able on the nation, they alone are 
answerable for the guilt. 
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THS DBAD. 

A SPIRIT doth arise * 

From the ashes of th^ead^ 

Holy as if the skies 
Thrice sacred influence shed. 

• 

There ethereal hopes are bom. 

Such as sanctify earth— 

The noblest wreath e'er worn. 

Owes to the grave its birth- 

For think upon the dead ; 

The glorious, and the good: 

And thd^ thought where theyiavc led 
Stirs tlj^e life-blood like a flood; 

Where the pure bright moon hath shed 
The light which bids it rise. 

Towards the heaven o*cr its head ; 
Even such our sympathies. 

Is it some hero's grave, 

Wlio for his country died ? 

Then honour to the brave. 

We would be proud to rest beside. 

Is it some sage, whose mind 
Is as a beacon light 
To save and guide his kind. 

Amid their mental night ? 

Some poet who hath sung 
The griefs o'er which he wept; 

The rose where rain hath clung. 

That fresh and sweet is kept ? 

Some martyr who hath sealed 
With his bloodf his faith divine; 
lliat ever men should yield 
Ik) their*passions, God's own shrine ? 

Who can think on men lij^e these ? 

Nor feel that in them dwell. 

The highest energies ; • 

And a hope unquenchable ; 

While the grave an altar seems 
For the most exalted creeds# 

Till resolves that were as dreams. 

End in honourable deed. 

Plant the laurel on the grave. 

There the spirit’s hope hath ftd. 

By the good, the great, the brave,— 

Be honour to the dead. 


L. E. L. 
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THB PLATH0U8SS AND THB PLATERS. 

‘‘ Our remedie^5 oft in ourselves do He, 

Which we ascribe to heaven.” 

All's well that ends well. 


Thebe is positively nothing, under- 
neath tfee moon, that is utterly with¬ 
out speck or fault I—We have arrived 
at this painful conclusion, after the 
most serious and laborious investiga¬ 
tion that ever deprived a philosopher 
of three nights' rest. It would give 
the reader any thing but pleasure to 
recount to him the muhitude of tests 
add lAoral experiments that we have 
gone through—the folios of ^sophists 
and sages, ancient and modern—the 
fifteen hundred syllogisms—^the al¬ 
most insuperable paradoxes, that w» 
have encountered, in order to convince 
ourselves and the world of this new 
and invaluable fact. At one time we 
were exceedingly perplexed ; conceiv¬ 
ing that although eveiy thing else 
had failed, yet that one thing was 
doomed to baffle all our endeavours 
to disedver in it any particle of error. 
This supposed monster of perfection 
was Fraser's Magazine! A second 
li^ky thought, however, enabled us to 
dispose of this enemy also; for, in 
each number, we actually discovered 
two Utters that had been accidentally 
displace by the printer's devil—no 
doubt out of the most contemptible 
malice, and for puqjoses +hat are 
sufficiently obvious!—In regard to 
other things which underwent our 
scrutiny, we saw,—Firstly, that our 
politicians were plainly unsound as a 
body, on one side or the other: Se¬ 
condly, that our philosophers were 
perpetually at loggerheads upon fifty 
different matters—a circumstance that 
acquitted them of bein^Amplcasrntly 
faultless : And finally, it has happen¬ 
ed also to us, in the course of dur read¬ 
ing, to perceive certain obliquities of 
style in our jhrose wrilsri.; a little of the 
false afflatus in our poets; and some 
of the prettiest little no-mcanlpgs in 
the world amongst the three hundred 
volumes of ‘ our living ladies. Nay, 
eo minute has been oUL' scrutiny, 
that, by dint of various microscopic 
experiments, we have actually ffis- 
covered two or three spots upon the 
brilliant disc of the Drama!—It would 
be too much to keep all this know¬ 
ledge to ourselves; and, therefore, we 
shodl the reader the favour of 


imparting to him a portion of our 
late observations. 

In order te do this effectually, we 
must reduce the object that we may 
select to a small size, and exhibit it 
singly on our terrestrial orrery; or, 
at least, lecture upon it singly. And 
so—^let u^ look at the Drama. 

The Drazsa is not the most im^ 
portant thing in the world. But it 
is by no'^means without its advan¬ 
tages and uses. Its house is a ration^ 
al, gentlemanlike place of resort. Its 
effect, on morals and manners, even 
in these days, is considerable. And, 
above all, it is a source, when pro¬ 
perly conducted, of v«ry high enjoy¬ 
ment. 

'fhat it should have lost part of its 
old attractions is a thing to be la-, 
mented. The fact is unlucky for its 
professors ; probably it is injurious to 
the public also. For the public will 
have amusement of some kind, and we 
doubt prodigiously whether they will 
adopt a worthier object when they 
abandon the English 23rama. To quit 
sense for sound only—as is the case 
with those who transfer their affec¬ 
tions from our theatre to the museum 
of singing-birds in the Haymarket— 
seems ludicrous in itself. It amounts 
to an impeachment of the national 
understanding. For, Excepting when 
Pfista, (a genius of the first order,) 
was here, the exhibition of character, 
on the Italian stage, has been of the 
lowest and most meagre description. 
Malilran and La Blache may be, to 
a certain extent, exceptions to this ‘ 
rule; but neither of those agreeable 
persons can, we think, compete with 
some of our native performers. The 
ordinary shade of these exotics is of 
the most dismal hue. There are 
Curioni, Torri, Deville, Castelli, San- 
tini, and a host of others, whom—we 
thank the gods!—^we forget. It is 
scarcely in caricature to assert that 
one might as well set up a row of 
cabbage-plants, or stuff a series of 
scare-crows, with as much hope of 
effect this stiff, stupid, and insipid 
race of aliens. Their very appear¬ 
ance shews that they have either no 
brains, or no respect for the consia- 
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tency of thin^. When Curioni i^ays 
the father of the heroine, in Tan- 
credi, he looks decidedly younger than 
Madame Blasis, his ^ughter; and 
this simply because he has not the 
soul to hide a face with no meaning 
in it behind a respectable beard. 
The whiskers of the Italians are their 
banc. It makes them l<^k like mon¬ 
kies off the stage, and ugly anachro¬ 
nisms upon it. It is a vital offence 
against costume, and generates a 
wooden self-complacency that would 
be detestable if it were not* too ludi¬ 
crous for gravity. Dot any of our 
readers remember the opera of Me¬ 
dea?—^when Pasta poured-'over Ja¬ 
son those floods of jealousy and 
sorrow? There was Jason, trans¬ 
formed, like Bottom the weaver, 
into the Signor Curioni—without 
life, or majesty, or meaning of any 
soyt; for all the world like a wooden 
effigy indifferently cut, and standing 
stock-still, while the wonderful ac- 
.tress was wasting her heart-breaking 
tones upon him; conspicuous for no¬ 
thing but his tawdry trappings and 
the monstrous whiskers that we have 
already decried. We were in hopes 
that the fire-breathing bulls of Col¬ 
chis would have singed to death these 
excrescences; but the beasts were 
grown tame, and spared them. Their 
* Greek fire/ we suppose, was not of 
the true quality. 

We have introduced the Signor Cu¬ 
rioni, not invidiously, but simply as a 
specimen of the ordinary rate of Italian 
actors, of whlCh hjj is the head. The 
rest (with the exceptions before men¬ 
tioned) are at least as bad as he. And 
we have brought forward the subject 
of the opera, merely to ^ewthc quan¬ 
tity of intellect that is sufficient 40 de¬ 
populate our national theatres.—^We 
now turn to our theatres themselves. 

It would be satisfactory to have, if 
possible, a census of pleasure-going 
people; shewing their numbers and 
ages; and how they contrive to kill the 
great enemy Time in the year 1830 ; 
—to see how many thousands frequent 
the opera; how many thousands af¬ 
fect the French plays, or huddle to¬ 
gether at concerts, and balls, and 
club-houses, &c.; and it might be as 
well, also, to mention the few who 
broo^ over a solitary bottle of port or 
claret at their own rational fire-sides. 
We should then know the compara¬ 
tive power of attraction at each place, 
and might investigate the subject with 


a greater prospect of success than at 
present. Nevertheless, certain causes 
force themselves upon us. We can¬ 
not be mistaken in some: and as J;o 
the others, we must even be content to 
^ess; and so—we will venture to 
proce^ partially upon hypothesis. 

Assuredly, something is afttribut- 
able to the size of the houses, where 
the actor cannot be heard distinctly, 
except in the pit and certain parts of 
the boxes. This subject, however, 
has been so frequently discussed, and 
so much more importance given to it 
than we thilfk js right, that—^the 
more especially as the/^vil, is*n(?w 
withoutgTemedy—we are disposed*ta 
pass it over. 

Something' also* is owing to the in¬ 
different choraefer of the dramas 
brought forward; but this may partly 
be ascribed to the penurious recom¬ 
pense which the theatres give to the 
writers of plays : the consequence of 
which is, that few writers of talent 
will waste their time upon a drama, 
and those few will not call up any 
super-human exertions for the pur¬ 
pose ; contenting themselves with do¬ 
ing what is necessary for popularity, 
but doing nothing to ensure renown. 
Mr. George Darley, (under the mask 
of John Lacy,) a few years ago, pub¬ 
lished some vituperative letters to 
** llie Modern Dramati8ts,*'^on this 
subject; insisting that these same 
dramatists scribbled nothing but poe¬ 
try in their plays, and forgot the im¬ 
portance of action. There was some 
reason in this; although it was scarce¬ 
ly necessary to manufacture half a 
dozen long letters to establish one ob¬ 
vious and uncontradicted truth, lliere 
are, no doubt, considerable faults in 
the writers; but the managers and 
pla^rs (wl^ have still all the^old 
eulogized stock of plays to resort to,) 
have sofce little errors also to account 
for; and these we propose, presently, 

* very briefly to tefer to. Withevery wish 
&c. to be, &c., we must take the li- 
berty^tlf saying that the Theatres sel¬ 
dom exhibit any thing that is worth 
the trouble and expense which a 
tator musirneccssarily incur. This 
was not formerly the case. Why is 
it the case now ? Why is the expense 
greater, and the pleasure less? In 
the name of justice and common 
sense, why (instead of six shillings, 
as of old,) are we to be forced to 

pay TWENTY-BIGHT Of TUIHI^-FIVB 

shillings ? And why, instead of one 
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must yve give irotjft or eiva pre¬ 
cious nights, in order to see four 
on* five tolerable' actors ?* Let us 
understand this. RTAyisit? AndtoAo 
is* in fault } For it is a fault. It is a 
direct impudent imposition on t^e 
public, and cannot be too soon put 
down. • It is an evil that exists solely 
because the public are too indolent to 
abolish it. Formerly, we remem¬ 
ber to have frequently seen, in one 
play, Mr. Kemble, Mr, Young, Mr. 
Charles Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons I — 
We lAve also^ seen Cooke, the two 
Kembles, Mrs. SiddcAia, and Mrs. 
J^rdbin!—We have Seen, in one farce / 
Cooke, Lewis, Fawcett, ’^mmons, 
and three or four others of some note 
and considerable mejiti—And now, 
forsooth! now, if there be one such 
—except when Mr. Kemble and his 
daughter play—if there be one en¬ 
durable hero, capable of uttering ten 
words without clipping his Majesty's 
English, or of laying the emphasis 
once in a dozen times on the right 
word, we may bless '' the stars*’ for 
our good luck, and go home over¬ 
flowing with gratitude and delight. 

If the gentry,, who are so forward 
to assume Othello’s scymitar and 
Hamlet’s sables, would but assume 
their high spirit also,—if, with the 
dress of comedy, they could put on 
its good sense and shrewd apprehen¬ 
sion—^tney would cut down at once, 
as utterly out of keeping and good 
taste, the rank and ludicrous self- 
importance that is so often found 
flourishing in the hot-beds of the 
theatres. They wotdd be content to 
coalesce, to stand forward modestly, 

** And in their own dimensions, like them* 

selves," 

as actors of former times were con¬ 
tent to do; and not be ‘^etemallj- fid¬ 
geting, andunhap{^% and troublesome, 
until they can roll and swagger about 
in some huge dispr^c^rtionate orbit 
of their own chusmg; and where,' 
after all, they merely twinkle and 
glimmer a little, scarcely making the 
** darkness visible.” 

Fhrmerfy, as we have said, play- 
going people expended a^^air propor¬ 
tion of money and time in order to 
see a fine play finely acteS. Now, 
every thifteenm rate hero and hero¬ 
ine of the sock and buskin must be 


pufiSed into tnonstrous ^nd unnatort^ 
importance, and thrust dovm the 
th^ats of the public, as mdreeause of 
intellect, which they never can be suf¬ 
ficiently grateful to behold. Ihese peo¬ 
ple create then^elves "Staus,” by 
their own imperial wiU and pleasure; 
and, once raised above their due level, 
they attempt, upon their own little 
single, selfish shoulders, to bear the 
vast weight of Shakspeare^s dramas,. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Leaf; dis¬ 
daining all aids, and preferring to 
totter and stumble along with no as¬ 
sociate but their own imbecility. 

Sic itur ad aSTRA— 

So they go on; much nearer the 
moon, however, than the stars, till 
at last down they drop like the little 
blockhead in the fable, whom the fol¬ 
ly of his father tempted to put on 
goose's wings, in order to show us 
how to rise in the wbrld—an ex{!j|ri- 
ment which, we all know, met with 
hut indifferent success. 

It is quite clear that tb^a state of 
things ought not to continue. If we 
arc to put up with indifferent fare, 
why arc we to pay the price of de¬ 
licacies ? Why are we to have the 
lamplighter let loose upon us? the 
property-man promoted to a trun¬ 
cheon? the candle-snuffers, eclips¬ 
ing the very wit which they ought 
to multiply and increase?—Let us 
not be told that we may go or 
stay at home. That is not the case. 
There is A Monopoly ; and, while 
that exists, we have f right to com¬ 
plain if we have not a rational enter¬ 
tainment for a reasonable sum. We 
have it not at present; and we re¬ 
commend the, public to ascertain why 
they are deprived of it. Something 
may *6e owing to the monopoly. But 
there is a something else, which sadly 
requires detection. Are the mana¬ 
gers in fault or not ? We are vc^ 
much inclined to suspect that they 
are not. We will endeavour to get 
to the root of the evil; and when we 
are fully prepared, we will publish 
all facts necessary to a right under¬ 
standing of the subject. We will 
not go back, and betray what we al¬ 
ready know* But, in future, if any 
actor,^ in the exercise of his vanity# 
insists on having a play to himself, 
(new or old,)—or if he refuse to play 


* Wc are indebted for this observation to a friend, and we therefore acknowledge it, 
although the circumstance is perhaps suffidently obvious. 
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m tjie same drama with bis equal#, 
we will let the public .know it. .We 
will pubUah names and circumstan¬ 
ces, without few: or &ivour. We will 
do the same in respect to managers, 
who wiU have ** stars*’ only; as with 
stars” who will play alone, and in¬ 
sist on exorbitant salaries, and who, 
like the beggarly rats ^d full-bred 
vermin, who run from arouse where 
they cannot bury themselves in a su¬ 
perabundant larder, desert the boards 
where they hav^e been fed and foster¬ 
ed, for an additional thirty shillings 
per week, which some ^covetous or 
envious manager is willing to pay. 

We are for every body having 
what his labour is honestly worth. 
But, it is quite clear that no mana¬ 
ger ever can be a match for s. coali¬ 
tion of wealthy and insolent actors ; 
unless the public coTisent to aid him. 
It js a pity that^there is no summary 
law to help him, as there is to help 
the manufacturer in a case of a 
strike ,**—Only let the reader ob¬ 
serve thdlstate of the case. If a 
manager is compelled to mtd^e a re¬ 
solution to pay a certain reasonable 
rate of salary, proportioning the 
amount to his average receipts— 
quick t all the Brutuses and 'Coriola- 
nuses, and Hamlets, and Catos, and 
Volumnias—all the nightingales, 
male and female—^are off? They are 
on the wing in a moment to the next 
theatre, or to the country! These su¬ 
perlative queens of tragedy and comedy 
—these representatives of old Rome, 
—these PrincsB of Denmark and stoic 
philosophers, who^re telling us night 
after night what a paltry thing mfre 
money is, buckle up their belts and 
are off. There are a hundred places 
in the provinces where these ^recu¬ 
sants can find fools to stare at them, 
and pay the price of a quartern loaf, 
(which they should give to their chil¬ 
dren,) in order to be admitted to the 
exquisite distinction of standing face 
to face witti a great London actor— 
a Our good peasants 

and country tradesmen, with their 


hordes of apprenticea 1 ^ sohid- 
terns, are not the best jnetses of 
what is best, unluckily for thaji? 
and therefore, they will pull forth 
one of their sixpences or a hoarded 
shilling, to hear a fellow without an 
iAa in his head mispronounce Shfldc- 
speare, or swagger in red gnd er«- 
mine, when, if they were wise, they 
would go home to bed, and re¬ 
serve their strength for the next day’s 
labour, and the money for the firat 
inevitable exigency. But they prefer 
to see the Star?”—and# therefij^e the 
'' Star” shines on from county to 
county, add frsm town to t^w^p, 
satisfied in his own soul that there 
is nothiffg in the world equal to hifn- 
self, and execrating the stupidity of 
the London mdnager, who imagined 
that he was not all attractive. 

During all this time the London ma¬ 
nager goes on also—^but with emp¬ 
ty houses, and a grumbling corps of 
inferior players, helpless, hopeless# 
and deserted—fain to keep his cou¬ 
rage up, and ** try a fall—but at 
last compelled to give in, and pay 
his thirty tyrants their exorbitant de¬ 
mands, and show them off one by one 
at seven shillings a head;—or else 
he takes refuge in a razor, and cuts 
the carotid, in order to be fairly rid of 
them ; a proceeding which (though 
we abhor suicide,) is not very dissi¬ 
milar to those desperate events of 
antiquity, when the stoic and the 
hero thus sought to avoid the chains 
of a less despicable but not less gall¬ 
ing tyranny ? 

From the playhouses, let us pass 
to the players; some of whom nave 
given us, at various times, much 
pleasure. We like them; and, though 
there are some incurable simple^ns 
amShgst thm, we are disposed to 
look at^any of them with a friendly 
eye.—^We will begin with the ladies, 
and touch upon the tragic actresses 
first. 

lhej;e can be no competition as to 
the nighest place. It Unoccupied# 


• The word “ Star** may require explanation with such^f our readers (if any) as are 
not classical.— St<»r is an actor who acquires some note in London; by virtue of which# 
he becoioes entitled to lay the provinces under contribution, and illuminate tlieir Cim¬ 
merian regUus. By his dazsling performances, he frequently earns more tlw the whole 
country company of actonv—to say nothing of the curses of the poor provincials them- 
adves, who would as soon have a cloud of locusts in their gardens, as see the &tal light 
of one of these eccentric bodies fkU upon the heads of the buoipkias on whom they 
&tten. 
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* beyond tb« shadow of a doubt, by 
Fanny Kemble. She has sprung at 
om:e into the chair of the Tragic 
Muse; and, though she has some¬ 
thing to learn, and a few trifles to 
anlcorn, we do not think that she will 
readily meet with a formidable coiA- 
petitor.^ She is decidedly a most in¬ 
telligent and accomplished young 
woman, touchingly alive to the 
beauties of poetry, with an appre¬ 
hension of the grandeur as well as 
the pathos of tragedy. She is, more- 
over--^vith th^ single exception of 
the wonderful Pasta—he only per- 
sqp j^hose movemonts oh the stage 
approximate in the slightest degree to 
elegance. Her attitudes ar<? studies 
for a painter. If they be occasion¬ 
ally a little too studied, she, at other 
times, exhibits a free, flowing, natu¬ 
ral outline, varied into every curve 
and inclination of positive grace. 
Her figure, in our opinion, conveys 
more meaning, and accords more with 
the changing sentiment of her cha¬ 
racters, than that of any actor or ac¬ 
tress we ever saw—excepting Pasta. 
We may have forgotten somewhat of 
Mrs. Siddons ; but we think, that she 
—although beyond comparison the 
first actress that this country ever 
knew—did not, in the general intel¬ 
ligence of her movements 'Only, excel 
her niece, Fanny Kemble is cer¬ 
tainly ah actress of the greatest pro¬ 
mise. Amongst the infinite quantity 
of nothings which we have heard ob¬ 
jected to her, her voice has been 
found fault with. To our ears it is 
very delightful. ^ It is not, indeed, 
clear and resonant, like a bell; but 
it is grave and sweet—a veilrd voice, 
as musicians say—capable of any 
thing. As her eyes seem to be the 
very seat of tragic expression, so on 
her voice does the spirit of soProw 
appear to hover and tremblp. The 
reader, who has once heard 

i 

" How sflver sweet sound* lovers’ tongues 
by night,” 

will not require to be reminded the 
passionate beauty of her Juliet, the 
tender pathos of Mrs. Beverley, or 
the wild grief of Isabelllr; nor will 
he have forgotten, more especially, 
how she can dwell on the ifiatchless 
poetry of Shakspeare, making that 
delightful which common actresses 
are content to render dull—modulat¬ 
ing her words so, that every inflex¬ 


ion of her voice preseTMts a new link 
in the chain of melody, till at last, 
in the exquisite words of Portia, it 

« . ■ II iiietj and makes a swan-like endf 

Fading in tSusic /” 

The next in order is Miss Phillips, 
a tall young lady, and very pretty. 
We recollect little else of her—(we 
do not say this invidiously)—except 
that she did not offend us by her 
extravagances; no trifling encomium, 
perhaps, in these dissonant and de¬ 
generate days. In regard to Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Egerton, and Mrs. Faucit, 
they may set, like three Delphic 
prophetesses, on a tripod. They have 
the sam(f vague, indiscriminate ve¬ 
hemence—^the same imperious dis¬ 
torted action, and outrageous gesture; 
all sound and fury, in short, and 
signifying—^nothing. If quiet, they 
are tame; if sad, they whine, like 
wind through a crevite; and if ani¬ 
mated, they are as mad os Cassandra. 
To the above list we must odd Miss 
Lacy, who, altliough i|diflercnt 
enough in general, we nave seen 
rise int6 a very effective actress. 
Her philippics (in an old play, re¬ 
vived three or four years ago, where 
she plays the part of a virago) are 
equal to those of Demosthenes. We 
should have added Miss Foote also, 
but that she has gone over to the 
house of Comedy; and Mrs. Bunn, 
but that she has gone—we know not 
whither 1 

Of the comic actresses. Miss Kelly 
is the best. She has qp air, indeed, 
and not a great deal of natural grace; 
bq^: in low comedy she is superlative. 
We would not say a syllable against 
her Betty Fjnikin for the world. 
It is replete with erudition. Why 
canndt she and Wrench (that too 
easy actor) be maid and footman for 
ever ? and travel for ever to Gretna 
Green? How many pair of heels 
has she kicked to pieces in Betty ? 
How many gowns has she twitched 
to tatters ? How many legs of how 
many tables have been sacrificed to 
her disappointment in love ?—She is 
a capitad actress. Her Annette, in 
“The Mftid and the Magpie,*'is amost 
effective performance; and her Yarico 
is a very touching piece of tragedy. 
—Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. Glover are 
ladies of equal weight in our critical 
scales. They are both excellent in 
their way f and now that Mrs. 
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Davenport hs^ flown from her nest, 
(fearihl lest she should never grow 
old,) -these two ladies form the sole 
remnant of the old school of comedy. 
There is a meagreness ip the present 
race, which is not at all to our taste. 
The cant and false refinement of the 
present age have extinguished the 
spirit of humour. Our jokes are 
spare, contracted, insignificant, ver¬ 
bal abortions. There is little or none 
of that rich racy humour which set 
our forefathers laughing, and split the 
sides of the critics. Our wit is con¬ 
fined to two or three periocficals, and 
the inexpressible good things of Sam 
Rogers. 

In this dearth of vivacity,*it is well, 
perhaps, for our indifferent writers, 
that they have Mrs. Chatterley and 
Miss Chester, Mrs. Keeley and Miss 
Foote, and the large irregular phalanx 
of Misses and Mistresses, whose 
names we have‘generously forgot, to 
represent their weary comedies in five 
and two acts before us, and adminis¬ 
ter the nucotic properly. We cannot 
labour allday and laugh ourselves in- 
'to fits afterwards. We havfe enough 
to do to chuckle over the serious fol¬ 
lies which " the Press,*' is perpetually 
bringing forth. 

We descend now to the inferior 
sex*—the men! 

Mr. Kean is the first on the roll. 
Had he not been so much before the 
public lately, we might indulge our¬ 
selves in a more elaborate survey of 
his pretensions, than we now intend. 
As on actor, he is certainly an emi¬ 
nent man. ha^ advanced the his- 
trionicart,—^notso mu chon the whole, 
we think, as the Kembles, who ad¬ 
vanced it in all ways, rescuing* it from 
the absurdities of costume, and rais¬ 
ing it from the vagabond chal'acter 
which its minor professors had done 
their best to establish. Nevertheless, 
it must not be forgotten, that Kean 
was the first man who broke in upon 
the stage with his natural energy and 
strength of passion; putting the an¬ 
cient monotony to flight, and doing a 
world of good, and some little harm, 
to the art of acting. Following Kean, 
comes Mr. Young, formed on the 
Kemble model; inferior, we think, to 
either of the illustrious brothers, but 
still an effective and dashing perfor¬ 
mer in Pierre and such, characters. 
Then comes Mr. Macrea^y, an actor 
of the mixed order, blending some¬ 


thing of the florid and familiar with * 
a littie of the stiflhess of ancient days* 
He has, however, a prodigious deal 
of energy and spring of character, iftid 
can do capital things when he lets his 
better genius command him. We 
picre sorry to see this excellent actor 
underrated and subjected to s^o much 
vituperation during his late visits to 
the London theatres. He deserved 
better treatment. As to Cooperj 
Ward, Wallack, Diddear, &c. &c., 
and the swarm of immortals without 
names, ** the common people »of the 
sky," we mi^t dismiss them each 
with a pat on the head, and wit]i the 
most earnest petition that they will 
let us sue as little of them os circifim- 
Btances will permit.— 

First of the* comic school, (first, 
because the only gentleman comedian 
existing,) and at the very top of the 
heroic—mixing, indeed, the tragic 
and heroic together, stands—Charles 
Kemble. We remember him thirty 
years ago, when,—not to speak it pro¬ 
fanely,—^he was not a first-rate per¬ 
former. Many persons gave him up 
as hopeless. And why ? Simply 
because he did not care to exert him¬ 
self. Eclipsed by his elder brother 
and sister, who pre-occupied the 
stage, and obscured by coarser art¬ 
ists, he abandoned himself to the na-t 
tural tranquillity of his temper, and 
sank for a time into a Si^ondary 
actor. But when these impediments 
were removed, and he had free play for 
his faculties, he rose at once into his 
place, and became a model for all 
chivalrous characters, and a come¬ 
dian of the first order. His Mira¬ 
bel, his Falconbridge, his Charles 
Surface, Mercutio, &c, are parts in 
which no one living actor con ap¬ 
proach him. How utterly unmeaning 
ancMnsignificant are the efforts of Coo¬ 
per, and Wrench, ^nd Wallack, &:c., 
andtbe nard, laborious humour of Mr* 
Jones, when compared with the easy 
and brilliant coihedy of Charles Kem¬ 
ble. And as he is excellent in the 
youtig^r parts, so are there several 
who are excellent in the older cha¬ 
racters, There is Dowton, the most 
testy—Fa#en, the most crabbed and 
fidgettj'—Bartley, the most royally 
good hufnoured of old men. lliese 
three great living antiques are all 
equally good, in their respective 
ways. We scorn to institute a 
comparison between them. We go 
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\o »e6« And We like to go to see 
them all. If we are in a state of 
iadignation» we go and sympathize 
with Dowtouf if we are as bitter as 
wennwood> we go and survey the 
sharp angles of Farren’s visage; 
and if we are running over wit^ 
lattghten and ready to jump over the 
heads of every body we meet, we go 
and shake hands with Bartley, and 
echo the untranslateable chuckle 
that lives, like immortal music, in his 
throat. Besides these,—^there is Mat¬ 
thews, iwhose Sir Fretful Plagiary we 
cannot forget if we won^ld,-~nor Ted- 
dy;the Tiler (Power), an inimitable 
I rishman,—nor Blanchard, i 11 ustrious 
in 'Sir Aguecheek, nor—but, yea? 
we have forgotten the rest, all but 
one, whom we see. even now—in 
our mind's eye, Horatio." There—* 
by the side of the foregoing, equal 
with the loftiest, and worthy of that 
high place—^there it is! There stands 
—THE Face of Liston. 

(Jiy them stood 

OrcuSf and AdeSy and t)te dreaded name 

Of Bmog-orgon)—*' 

superlative, unfathomable, superhu- 
man—a mystery of comedy and 
farce—related to no thing—compa¬ 
rable only with itself—a lusus cojne- 
diee, generated in some wild and in- 
terlunar period of the art; not like 
other faces—not like the human 
face divine”—not single, simple, and 
beautiful—^but beautiful and com¬ 
plex ;—conjoined with something 
which is scarce a face,—inextricably 
entangled, like the Siamese twins, 
and destined to flourish, amidst 
shrieks and laughter, the sole awful 
HOMUS of the present century f 

Theatbalis. 

P. S.—There still remains unno¬ 
ticed a third class—^the singers, a 
sort of amphibious or epicene race; 
belonging neither*, to tragec^y, nor 
comedy, nor farce—^but sometimes 
enriching (and now and then spoil¬ 
ing) each in turn. *11118 is scarcely 
the place to remark upon them, if we 
Lad—■^Jii<A we have no^—th»€ to 
enumerate their ^ousand and one 
merits. Their'' most sweet voices”— 
sometimes, it must be Ihnxed, not 
quite equal to the music of the spheres 
—^belong to a different dej[fertment. 
A short space however remaining to 
us, we shall permit^the extravagance 
of our admiration to evaj^rate in 
half a dosen sentenceW.^First and 


foremost then, comes IJ^iss Paton, or 
Lady Lennox, or guocunpie nomine 
she may be known—a young lady of 
considerable science, and infinite airs 
and graces%Bome only of which, 
we confess, meet with our entire ap¬ 
probation;—Then there is Madame 
Vestris, a clever actress, with a 
delightful voice, and possessing, 
amongst other accomplishments, a 
; modest, imperturbable confidence and 
agreeable self-complacency that never 
can be enough admired;—And thirdly 
Miss Stephens, who—*year8 ago (we 
scorn to remember the number) used 
to sing mofo sweetly than a bird. 
As to the Misses Cawse, Miss Ford, 
Miss Haifimersley, and Miss Betts, 
(a formidable brunette,) and a whole 
aviary besides—hftd we the ordering 
of such things, w'e would uncage 
them in a moment with the utmost 
humanity, and let them chirp for ever 
in the woods. • 

Mr. Braham (one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary singers that ever lived) 
is now at his eet ; scarcely Reclining, 
indeed; but rather reposing upon his 
laurels dnd Bank stock, like some 
intellectual epicure, sated with ap¬ 
plause. Mr. Sinclair has a fine 
falsetto voice, but is utterly without 
sentiment. To our shame be it spoken^ 
his warbling moves us no more than 
the singing of the tea-kettle. Mr, 
Wood, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Tinney, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr, Isaacs, and the 
remainder of the rank and file, may 
be heard nightly, we believe—“ till 
the sense aches at tl^mand so 
may Mr. Durusel* an unassuming 
pleasant singer, however; some of 
whose songs ('* Under the Greenwood 
Tree," for instance, and others) can 
never be hearJ too often. He is full 
of taste, has sentiment without affec¬ 
tation, and merit without pretence. 

And with these words we dismiss 
the Theatres, the Managers, and the 
Actors; wishing the first fulness, 
even to repletion; and commending 
to the second, firmness and liberality, 
and to the third, a speedy reformation 
of their errors. It is scarcely possible 
that that intelligent body, who are 
so familiar with Shakspeare and the 
muse^. should not improve rapidly 
under our disinterested advice. Should 
any stubborn cases, however, appear, 
we must de§i with them individually, 
and apply, if necessary, the actual 
cautery. But this is not probable. 
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THE T0UN9 DRAGON. 

» 

BY ROQERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 

{[Concluded ft^ci p. 5G2.] 

Oh, piety audacious! 

Ol:^ boldness of belief! 

Oh, sacrilegious force-of faith 
That then inspired the thief! 

Oh, wonderful extent of love. 

That Saints enthroned in bliss above 
Should bear such profanation ; , 

And nht by some immediate act, * * 

Striking the offender in the fact. 

Preveril the perpetration ! • 

But sure the Saint that impulse * 
Himself from Heaven had sent. 

In mercy predetermining 
The marvellous event: 

So inconceivable a thought. 

Seeming with such irreverence fraught, 
CouUl else have no beginning : 

Nor else might such a deed he done. 

As theh Pithyrian ventured on 
Yet had no fear of sinning. 

Not as th.at Church ho entered 
Did he from it dt‘part. 

Like one bewildered by his grief; 

But coutident at heart. 

Triumphantly he won! his way 
And bore the Holy I'humb away, 

. Elated with his plunder ; 

That Holy Thumb, which well he knew 
Could pierce tlie Dragon thro' and thro". 
Like Jupiter's own thunder. 

Meantime was m^ek Marana 
For sacrifice array'd. 

And now in,sad procession forth 
They led the ilower-crown'd Maid : 

Of this inferifa! triumph vain. 

The Pagans, Priests, precede the train;— 
Oh, hearts devoid of pity ! ^ 

And to behold the abhorr'd event. 

At far or nearer distance, went 
The whole of that great city. 

The Christians go to succdUr* 

The sufferer Avith their prayers ; 

The Pagans to a spectacle 
Which dreadfully declares. 

In this their overruling hour. 

Their Gods’ abominable power ? - 
Yet, not without emotion 
Of grie^ and horror, and remorse. 

And na^ral piety, whose force 
Prevailed o'er false devotion. 
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The walls and towers are clustered. 

And every hill and height 
That overlooks the vq^e, is throng'd 
For this accursed sight. 

Why art thou joyfiil, thou green Eartll ? 
Wherefore, ye happy Birds, your mirth 
Are ye in carols voicing ? 

And thou, O Sun, in yon blue sky 
How canst thou hold thy course on hi^h 
This day, as if rejoicing ? 

Already the procession 
Hath pass'd the city gate, 

•And now along the vale it moves • 
With^qlemn pace sedate ; ^ 

And how the spot before them lies 
Where, waifi^ for his promised prize, 

. The Dragon's chosen haunt is, 
BIack(;n'd beneath his blasting feet, 

Tho' yesterday a green retreat 
Beside the clear Orontes. 

There the procession halted : 

The Priests on either hand 
Dividing them, a long array. 

In order took their stand. 

Midway between, the Maid is left, . 
Alone of human aid bereft; 

'rhe Dragon now hath spied her :— 

But in that moment of most need 
Arriving, breathless witli his speed. 

Her Father stood beside her. 

On came the Dragon rampant 
Half running, half on wing. 

His tail uplifted o'er his back 
In many a spiral ring. 

H is scales ho rufiled in his pride, 

His brazen pennons waving wide. 

Were gloriously distended; 

His nostrils smoked, his ejes flashed fire. 
His lips were drawn, and in his ire 
Ilis mighty jaws extended. 

On came the Dragon rampant*. 

Expecting therg^no check; 

And open-mouthed to swallow both 
He stretched his burnished neck. 
Pythirian put his dqjUghter by, 

Waitki^yfor this with watchful eye,. 

And ready to prevent it; 

Within arm's he let him come. 

Then in he threw the Holy Thumb, 

And down his throat he sent it. 

The hugest brazen mortar. 

That ever yet fired bomb, 

Could not have shocked this fiendish beast 
As did that Holy Thumb. 

He stagger'd as he wheel'd short remnd. 
His loose feet scraped along the ground. 
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To liil themselves unable; 

His pennons in their weakness flagg’d. 

His tail, erected late, now dragg'd. 

Just like a long wet cable. 

A rumbling and a tumMing 
Was heard in his inifide ; 

He gasp'd, he panted, he lay down, 

He^oIJ’d from side to side ; 

He moan'd, he groan'd, he snilF’d, he snored. 
He growl'd, he howl'd, he raved, he roar'd; 

But loud as were his clamours. 

Far louder was the inward din. 

Like a himdred braziers working in • 

A c{yiIdron with their hammers, * 

'llic hammering came faster, « * 

More faint the moaning sound; 

And now his body swells, and now • • 

It rises from the ground. 

Not upward with his own consent. 

Nor borne by his own wings he went; 

Their vigour was abated ; 

But lifted, no one could tell how, 

Bj’’ power unseen with which he now 
Was visibly inflated. 

• 

Abominable Dragon, 

Now art thou overmatch'd ; 

And better had it been for thee 

That thou hadst ne'er been hatch'd ! 

Fur now, distended like a ball. 

To its full stretch, in sight of all. 

The body mounts ascendant; 

The head before, the tail behind. 

The wings, like sails, that want a wind. 

On either side are pendant. 

Not without special mercy 
, Was he thus borne on high. 

Till he appear'd i^o bigger than 
An eagle in the sky. 

For when aljout some three miles height. 

Yet Hill in perfect reach of sight! 

Oh, wonder of all wonders ! 

He burst in pieces with«a sound. 

Heard for an hundred leagues around. 

And like a thousand thund^s^ 

• 

But had that great explosion 
Been in the lower sky. 

All Antioch would have b^bn^Iaid 
In ruins certainly; 

And in that vast assembled rout. 

Who crowded joyfully about ^ 

Pithyrian and his daughter. 

The splinters of the monster^ hide 
Must needs have made on every side 
A very dreadful slaughter. 
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So far the broken pieces 
Were now dispersed around. 

And shivered so to dust, that not 
A fragment e’er was found. 

The Holy Thumb, (so it is thought,) 
When it this mirack had wrought. 

At once to heaven sLk:ended; 

As if when it had thus display’d 
Its power, and saved the Christian in|tid. 
Its work on earth was ended. 

But at Constantinople 
The arm and hand were shown, 

*' Until the mighty Ottoman • 

O’eAhrew the Grecian throne. , 

And when the Monks, this tale who told. 
To pious visjjors would hold # 

The holy hand for kissing, 

Thpy never fail'd, with faith devout. 

In confirmation to point out. 

That there the Thumb was missing. 


THn LASS o' CARLISLE. 

4 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, BY THE ETTRICK SllErHEUD, 


1 . 

I'll sing you a wee bit sang, 

A sang in the aulden style; 

It is of a bonny young lass, 

Wlia lived in merry Carlisle. 

An” O, but this lass was bonny. 
An’ O, but the lass was braw ; 

An' she had goud in her cofiers 
An' that was the best of a'. 

Sing hey, hickerty, dickerty, 
llickerty, dickerty, dear. 

The lass that has goud aiv’ beauty. 
Has naething on cai*th to fear. 


This lassie had routh o' wooers. 

As beauty ^n' wealth should hae 
*Thi8 lassie she took her a man. 

An' t^cn she could get nae mac. 
Th is lassltlxad bairns galore, 

'rhat keepit her ban's astir. 

An' then she doe'd an' was buried. 
All’ there was an end o' her. 

Sing bey, hickerty, dickerty, 
Hickerty, dickerty, dan. 

The best thing in life is to mak 
The maist o't that we con. 
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EAST INDIA QUESTION.-NO. III. 

EVIDENCE LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 


That a hundred millions of people 
should be governed by a few thou¬ 
sands from a distant country, that an 
extensive empire should continue to 
ov^p allegiance to a remote and 
comparatively small island, that the 
princes of so large and fair a portion 
of the East should have become sub¬ 
ject to the commercial • genius of 
England, embodied in, and acting 
through the organ of the United 
Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the J^ast Indies—every 
one acknowledges to form an ano¬ 
maly in the history of nations. But 
while many express their surprise 
and admiration at the existence of a 
fact so contraay to the predictions of 
the statesman, and the calculations 
of the political economist, few take 
the trouble to enquire into the causes 
which have enabled tliet'^ Company*' 
to triumph over time and- distance, 
religious prejudices and national an¬ 
tipathy ; and to form a powerful em¬ 
pire out of the most discordant ma¬ 
terials, The Christian, the Maho- 
medan, the Hindoo, the followers of 
Buddh and Zoroaster arc blended into 
one political system ; and play their 
several parts as rulers, soldiers, or 
subjects. While the head-quarters 
of this empire are established in 
London, its outposts are placed on 
the frontiers f)f Cljina. Yet the most 
perfect and active communicatioi^ is 
kept up between the distant members 
of this body politic, like the cirfulation 
of the blood in the hdhian body, not¬ 
withstanding the head and heart arc 
separated by a vast continent, and 
by a voyage of many thousand miles. 

The first thing that strikes us in 
viewing this wonderful fabric, is the 
comparatively humble origin from 
which it sprung, and the gradual 
advances by which it rose and ex¬ 
panded, as if by an irresistible inhe¬ 
rent principle of vigour and greatness 
in its constitution, till it has reached 
its present magnitude and eminence. 
Amid revolutions and wars, foreign 
and domestic, changes of dynasty 
and • of forms of government, the 
''Company" has still survived and 
flourished, like a hardy plant whose 
root has struck deep, and whose 


trunk is too firm to yield to the 
* passing storm. Opposition and ri¬ 
valry have either sunk betbre it, or « 
at last joined its ranks; wars threat¬ 
ening its extermination, have at last 
ended by giving it an increase of 
territory and revenue. Whether in 
the cabinet or the field, it has gene¬ 
rally come og*superior: and Fox was 
not more succei^ful with his famous 
India Bin at home, tlian its Ti^^als, 
the Du4cn or the French, andTippoo, 
Avere abroad. Other dependencies of 
the crown, apparently much more 
firmly united to England, as the 
American states W’ere, have thrown 
off their allegiance: ’vyhile India, wdth 
no aid from similarity of religion or 
manners, or from those numerous 
tics of consanguinity which made 
America a sister country—remains 
still faithful to the crown of Great 
Britain. 

As such continued success for a 
period of two hundred and thirty 
years could not arise from accident, 
it affords strong presumptive evi¬ 
dence that there is something in 
the constitution of the “ Company" 
which works well. In endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain the cause of this, 
our attention is first arrested by what 
appears to be the main spring of 
the system—the Court of j3irectors. 
This Court is composed of twenty- 
four gentlemen, most, if not all of 
whom have usually enjoyed great 
experience in the m<»dc of conducting 
commercial, financial, and other kinds 
of public business. Many of them 
ha»e passed the best period of their 
lives in India, in J:he direct superin- 
tendanbe of the civil and military af- 
Sttirs of^ that country. Indeed, it is 
the distinctifin attained in the judicial 
revenue, and commercial or diploma- 
tic*M/vice abroad, whurh affords the 
best title to the dignity of Direc¬ 
tor at home. These twenty-four are 
divided iwto various committees, for 
the sake of giving clf>ser attention to 
and effecting the more rapid dispatch 
of the several departments of the 
public business ; and the proceedings 
of each sub-committee are again open 
to the revision of the w'hole body 
assembled wecklv in full court. But 
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inatters of a political character re¬ 
quiring secrecy, are confined to the 
con^ittee of correspondence. 

If we compare this political body 
with the India Board, the Colonial 
office, or any other department of 
the Government, we shall perceive* 
that instead of one or two public 
' men nominally responsible to the na¬ 
tion, through Parliament, for their 
acts, we have here four and twenty 
who may be called to account with 
much greater effect, both in the Court 
of EasUlndia Proprietors and in Par¬ 
liament. Instead of a mtnigiter, whom 
thedluctuations of pafty influence may 
hav^ called to the temporary ^ercisc 
of power in an office quite new to 
him, and from the duties of which, 
most probably he may again be re¬ 
moved, by state intrigue, before he has 
become qualified to exercise them, 
we have in the East India Company 
a number of gentlemen who have 
been bred up from youth to the know¬ 
ledge of its afiairs in the best possible 
school—^that of active life. By their 
success in subordinate offices, they 
have proved their capacity for their 
present duties, while their personal 
knowledge of the people over whom 
they are to legislate, enables them to 
act with a degree of judgment and 
consideration which no other system 
would produce.* 

For, undoubtedly, the most valua¬ 
ble principle of the Company's sys¬ 
tem, is the active superintcndance • 
which this board exercises over every 
part of the administration in India. 
To be convinced of this, it is only 
necessary to read the official docu¬ 
ments and correspondence which have 
been laid from time to time before 
Parliament. The clear and compre¬ 
hensive manner in which all the a^ts 
of ^the local authorities are reviewed, 
the acuteness displttycd in corfecting 
their errors or negligences, the car§ 
taken to check wastefiil expenditure, 
with the sagacity and foresight evinc¬ 


ed on political questions, all prove 
how well the Court of Directors has 
in general been qualified to exercise 
its functions, and lessen our surprise 
that the results of its administration 
have been so successful. 

The uses of the India Board are 
not so obvious ; as Mr. Tucker has 
observed,t it ^ems rather an antago¬ 
nist force, retarding the operation of 
tlie machine of Government, than a 
regulator to direct it. It is called a 
Board of “ Control," and no doubt it 
was introdliced for the express pur¬ 
pose of giving the minister a more 
direct control over the proceedings 
of the " Campany." But as regards 
the nation, such a board is of a very 
ambiguous character. For, as to con¬ 
trol, that was already exercised, first 
by the Court of East India Proprie¬ 
tors, secondly, by the two Houses of 
Parliament, and thirdly, by the pub¬ 
lic. Did this new Board of Control 
present a better title to public con¬ 
fidence than one or all of these checks 
already existkig; or even than the 
Court of Directors itself? The com¬ 
position of the Houses of Parliament 
is too well known to require any 
remark—^unfortunately, there is little 
prospect of their amendment. But 
the contrast between the Court of 
Directors and the India Board is 
worthy of attention. The Directors 
are chosen by the suffrages of the 
public ; every man, woman, and child 
in the kingdom possessed of l,060L 
East India Stock, is entitled to vote. 
There is thus a Ipnd *of universal 
su^rage (of the wealthy) and vote 
by ballot, (the nearest approach that 
has yet jjeen made to the two great 
principles contended for by the most 
ultra-n formers,) and the Directors 
may therefore fairly be said to re¬ 
present the wealth and intelligence 
of this great commercial country. 
Whereas the India Board is filled 
up by the minister of the day; the 
higher departments in it being mere- 


* We regret to observe, that of late years a practice has been growing up, of bringing 
into the Direction, by coalitions of tlie Court witli the great capitalists in the City, a 
very different class of men from those who formerly composed it—men who have no per¬ 
sonal sympathy with the native ^pulation of India, having never been among them j who 
never probably thought of its ai|airs till they were made Directors! whose minds are 
besides too much engrossed in the direction of numerous Dock Companies and Insu¬ 
rance Companies, &c. to have leisure even to look into and become acquainted with. the 
vast and complicated affairs of our Indian empire. If this injurious system be persevered 
in, the country will, with Justice, withdraw its confidence from the Court of Directors, 
and call for Its abolition. 

Finances of the East India Company, London, 1824. p, 222. 
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ly used as ef stepping stone to some 
more envied office, the subordinate 
situations reserved as a reward for 
political adherents and dependants. 

Those who recommend the total 
abolition of the Company, and the 
conversion of India into a King’s 
colony, or in other words the sub¬ 
stitution of this Bot^d of Control, 
or something similar, for all the po¬ 
litical functions of the Courts of East 
India Directors and Proprietors, must 
have very inaccurate notions of the 
science of government, 'In the pre¬ 
sent system, the Board may be of 
some utility as a check, and it may 
lay some claim to public favour, from 
the resemblance which the India 
Board, the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors bear to the three estates 
of King, Lords, and Commons in the 
British Constitution. But to make 
the Board sitperscdc the other two 
bodies, must appear as preposterous 
to any one who really understands 
the affairs of India, as to Englishmen 
in general would seem the pro[)osal 
of making the King’s prerogative su¬ 
persede the functions of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Wc ought 
rather to imitate the example of our 
ancestors, by whose exertions the 
royal prerogative was brought with¬ 
in its proper limits. ’Jlie public ought 
in like manner to watch with a jeal¬ 
ous eye the exercise of this preroga¬ 
tive by the minister over the affairs 
of India. If the Board of Control, 
instead of interposing only on great 
occasions, exeroise a 

vexatious interference with every j^ub- 
lic measure ; if the combined experi¬ 
ence of the twenty-four pirectors 
may be upset by tlie presumptuous 
dictation of some clerk in <the In¬ 
dia Board, who becomes possessed 
of supreme wisdom in all matters, 
moral, political, judicial, and finan¬ 
cial, in virtue of his father or uncle 
having held the high dignity of mayor, 
provost, baillie, or alderman in some 
close or rotten borough, by which 
means he was enabled to help some 
obsequious ministerial uttercr of aye 
or no into Parliament; the views of 
the statesman will be miserably frit¬ 
tered away, as now, by mere verbal 
critics and word catchers, and the 
foundation of the Indian system, with 
every thing valuable in it, will ^oon 
be completely undermined and de¬ 
stroyed. 


The direct assumption of the en¬ 
tire government of India by the 
minister, (to which this system «au3t 
inevitably lead,) is to be deprecated 
in every point of view. Situated as 
the House of Commons already is, 
the immense patronage of India 
thrown into the hands of toinisters^ 
would hardly leave a shadow of in¬ 
dependence in Parliament. The effect 
in India would be equally pernicious. 
Its appointments being now in the 
gift of Government, the minister and 
his dependants would havc**but one 
interest; ,tlfat of drawing as much 
wealth as possilble from that cfmtitry. 
The pylilic expenditure would rapidly 
increase, and offices of trust and 
emolument abroad, instead of being 
conferred on the most deserving of 
the middle class of society, would 
be given to the worst members of the 
aristocracy, whom the minister could 
not conveniently dispose of in any 
other way. llie history of the finances 
of India might then form a proper 
supplement to that of our diplomatic 
and consular establishments abroad, 
the study of which wc would })re- 
scribe as a useful lesson to the advo¬ 
cates of Indian economy through 
iniiiislerial management. 

it remains for us to consider the 
constitution of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors. This body might bj; rendered 
a much more efficient auxiliary in the 
government of India, if the right of 
voting for Directors were extended 
by proxy to all creditors of the Indian 
government abroad. By this simple 
expedient the natives of India might 
be admitted with the utmost safety to 
a certain share in self Government. 
While such a privilege must serve to 
attach the wealthier classes to our 
system of rule, it would form a new 
bonjl of union between the two coun¬ 
tries.* Every Bfitish subject abroad 
who might aspire to the office of 
Director at )»is return, would then 
feel a deeper interest in cultivating 
tke#friendship and conciliating the 
favour of the native community. Tlie 
new privilege attached to it, would 
induce native capitalists to ad¬ 
vance money to the government on 
betterterms, and with increased con¬ 
fidence. If some members of their 
own body were occasionally to take 
a part among the rulers of India in 
Leadcnhall Street, the Con^any 
would be great gainers by such an 
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accession of strength. We rejoice 
to hear that at the present moment a 
di8ti<|>^iBhed indivwiual of this class* 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy, whose 
fam^ has long ago preceded him, is 
expected to come to England, (the 
first Hindu ever seen in Europe !) in * 
order to *aid with his great talents 
'and exteiudye information in promot¬ 
ing those improvements in the mode 
of governing India, which may be 
practicable at the present settlement 
' of the Company's Charter. 

We ccAne now** to the financial part 
of the question. The Ooippany has 
been- severely reproached for being in 
debt^ from which it is argued tjiat its 
affairs are not well managed. This 
reproach comes with^i peculiarly bad 
grace from some of the opponents of 
the Company, the Chairman of the 
late grand meeting of the Free Trade 
party in Calcutta, personally a most 
worthy and benevolent man, having 
become bankrupt within a few days 
afterwards—the House of Palmer and 
Co., at the head of which he was, 
having failed for about four millions 
sterling—an event which has plunged 
thousands of families, both in India 
and in England, into misery and 
want. Has this ever happened to 
those who trusted their fortunes to 
the much-abused Company ? 'Hic 
leader of its opponents in England 
is also, according to his own account, 
a bankrupt, after bringing from India 
10,000^., not his own, and subsisting 
for years on charitable contributions. 

Nor does such a reproach come 
with a good grace from those who 
propose transferring India to tlie 
direct government of the ministry. 
The debt of India is not,fifty millions; 
scarcely equal to twb'^ years of its 
annual revenue : our national de^t 
is above 800 millions, nearly equal 

Grofts Debts, . 

Years. Terr^. StCom. 

1792-3 . . £20,000,000 . . . 

1797 . . . 17 , 000,000 , 

1802 . , . 23,200,000 . . . 

1807 . . . 36,700,000 . . . 

1812 .. . 43,200,000 . . . 

1817 .. . 43,000,odb . - . 

1821 . . . 51,137,000 . . 

It must not be supposed, from the 
above, that the debts of the Company 
actually amounted to thirty-six, thir- 
ty-nihe, forty-five, and fifty-one mil- 


to twenty years of our immense pcd>-. 
lie revenue. ITie interest on the 
Indian debt is about two millions, or 
leas than .one tenth of the gross 
Indian inoOtne: the interest on the 
national debt is more than two thirds 
the gross revenue. Yet the British 
ministers, of whose wasteful expendi¬ 
ture we have ^ery day such flagrant 
proofs, are recommended to be chosen 
as trustees to manage in a superior 
manner the finances of the East India 
Company! Moreover, the Company's 
comparatively trifling debt has been 
incurred in conquering an empire of 
a hundred millions of subjects, which 
has been svholly acquired within a 
few ages, and it has assets to 
show for the capital it has sunk. 
But the British Government had only 
to defend what we already possessed; 
and with all its vast expenditure it 
has lost as much territory in America 
as the Company has acquired in 
Asia. 

Even in this respect, however, we 
find on reviewing the financial situa¬ 
tion of the Company, that the result 
has not been so unfavourable as has 
been represented. In order to arrive 
at a just conclusion on this point, let 
us take a review of the last forty 
years ; a period which must be quite 
sufficient to satisfy the public, and 
during which we have had ,4dl the 
advantage of ministerial superintend¬ 
ance through the Board of Control. 
Adopting, for the sake of conve¬ 
nience, the financial tables of M. 
Cesar Moreau, Frepch Vice-consul, 
a work which has been universally 
praised, and which is quite free from 
the suspicion of undue bias, we find 
that the total and Cr, side of the 
accounkat the successive intervals of 
five years, stood nearly as follows in 
round numbers 

Surplus Assets, 

Gross Assets, at Home and 

Territ. & Com. Afloat. 

£ 20 , 000,000 .... £ 2 , 000,000 

22,976,000 .... 4,560,000 

28,800,000 .... 11,980,000 

36,800,000 .... 12,600,000 

39,500,000 .... 708,000 

45,288,000 .... 14,000,000 

51,122,000 .... 15,000,000 

lions at the successive periods men¬ 
tioned. Because, heaides their pro¬ 
perty in India, they had actual sur¬ 
plus property in England and afloat. 
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6unxs due fb them, a great part of 
which mi^ht in a short period be 
converted into money to the amounts 
given in column third. In 1797> four 
and a half millions; in 1802, nearly 
twelve millions ; in 1817, about four¬ 
teen millions; in 1821, fifteen mil- ' 
lions. Hence, though there may be 
a large apparent increase of debt, 
the property belonging to the Com¬ 
pany has evidently increased in the 
same ratio. Consequently, all that 
can be justiy inferred from it is, 
that they have greatly eiflarged their 
transactions and extended their terri¬ 
tory. As a proof of this, their terri¬ 
torial revenues have risen during the 
the same period, from 8,200,000/, 
in 1792, to 21,800,000/. in 1821-2. 
Here M. Moreau's tables stop; but 
the evidence lately laid before Parlia¬ 
ment supplies the rest. 

In 1821 the territory yielded a 
clear surplus revenue of 500,000/.; 
in 1822-3, the la.styearof Lord Hast¬ 
ings's administration, the clear sur¬ 
plus, after payinga// CMpences, interest 
of former debt included, -was 1,363, 
479/. 

Up to 1822-3, therefore, the finan¬ 
cial prospect of India was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Lord 
Amherst assumed the reins of power 
in August, 1823, and the Burmese 
war ttjsued. We find, by the evi¬ 
dence before the Lords’ committee, 

1814. May 1st, Indian Debt , 

1827 ., — - 

Increase . * . . . 

To account for the inejease not 
being larger it is necessary to ob¬ 
serve that during this jx'fiod the 
Company's commerce has contribut¬ 
ed 12,000,000/. to assist the territory. 
Five millions arc commercial profits 
made over to assist the revenue, se¬ 
ven millions undue advantages given 
to the territory in the rate of ex¬ 
change. 

This sum of twelve millions, by 
which the Company's commerce has 
assisted the Indian revenues during 
the present charter, has for ever set¬ 
tled the question long so keenly con¬ 
tested as to whether or not the Com¬ 
pany has traded beneficially, and as 
to whether the union of commerce 
with government was advantageous 
to the finances of India. 


that since 1823-4, there has been fua 
increased charge of above four and 
a half millions atttmaliy> being a net 
increase of 3,726,000/. every jear. 
The whole territorial deficiency aur- 
ing the present Charter, has been 
about 19,000,000/., of which about 
two-thirds, or nearly twelv% million^ 
sterling, have been incurred within 
the last four years. Six millions of 
this sum may, therefore, be attri¬ 
buted to the wars against the Ne- 
paulesc, Pindarics, and Mahrattas, 
during the ^lendidtidminii^ation of 
Lord Hastings^ the remaining thir¬ 
teen millions belong to the shbr^and 
ingloiiious rule of Lord Amherst^ who 
found India possessed of a surplus 
revenue of 1^63,000/., and has left 
it with a prospect of a permanent de¬ 
ficiency of 1,478,000/.—^An actual de¬ 
terioration little short of three mil¬ 
lions per annum! Yet this man is 
rewarded with titles and honours ; 
the favour and countenance of mi¬ 
nisters and of royalty. No one 
breathes a censure against the illus¬ 
trious Earl of Arracnn ; while the 
Company on whom he has been in¬ 
flicted by ministers, are reproached 
with the debts and calamities which 
he has brought upon them. 

ITie following is the state of the 
Indian debt since the commencement 
of the present Charter :—, 

Principal. AnniiHl Interest. 

. . £27.002,439 £1,502,217 

. . 34,796,836 1,749,068 

. . £ 7 , 794,397 £ 246,851 

Another test which*^ may be ap¬ 
plied is that comparing India with 
the Colonies' under ministerial ma¬ 
nagement. I low great is the con¬ 
tract I Our cojpnies are all more or 
less 8 drain upon the treasury, and a 
• burden upon the nation. Whereas 
India is yfiarly pouring its treasures 
into the mother country, (if we may 
sOjAII the jiaramount state, which, 
instead of nuurisbing, draws its sus¬ 
tenance from the subject territory) . 
So earl^ as 1810 the sums remitted 
on account of the private fortunes of 
individuals drawn from India was 
estimated at two millions sterling 
annually. By the statements lately 
laid before Parliament in the clear 
and exact evidence of Messrs. Lloyd 
and Melvill, it appears that the Bums 
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ntw disbursed in England by the siderably lower than th^ Parliamen** 

Company on account of territorial tary rate of exchange—none were of- 

charges abroad, including allowances feretl until the failure of Palmer and 

and pensions to retired civil and mi- Co. happened, immediately after which 

iitai^ officers, interest, &c., amount one house took twenty lacs, to meet 

to three millions annually. This is the emergency. But by means of 

of course exclusive of the sums re- ' its commerce the Company has been 
mitted a» private fortunes through enabled to effect its remittances from 

•other channels, whether the same be India at an average of two shillings 

two or three millions, and of the re- and two-pence halfpenny the rupee, 

turns of the private trade to India, an improvement of above fifteen per 

lliis gives a total of seven millions cent, on the intrinsic value of the 

sterling annually drawn from India, rupee. • 

of whiejf- the greater part is never Tlie exclusive privilege of trading 
intended to return in aify shape, but to China is file great channel by 
to remain and enrich this country. which the Company now effects its 

The question that will noW^strike remittances* and, as the opponents 

every reflecting reader is—how is it of the Company know that if they 

possible that tliis immense expendi- can deprive it of this resource its 

ture can be supplied? 'llie answer existence as an organ for ruling In¬ 
is—by the Company's China trade, dia must soon come to an end, the 

lliis is the link betweem the two greatest eflorts will be made to de¬ 
countries which solves the great pro- prive it of this mainstay’ of its pro¬ 

blem of maintaining the British pow- sent system. This part of the ques- 
er in India. If the remittances were lion, therefore, deserves a very careful 

attempted to he made in gold and consideration. The advocates of the 

silver, the precious metals would free trade to China maintain that the 

soon become so scarce and high country loses a million and a half 

priced that it would he impossible to annually hy the monopoly, compar- 

procure them in sufficient quantities, ing the prices at which teas arc sold 

and currency enough would not be by the Company with the prices at 

left for carrying on the businesrs and wliich they might be sold by jirivate 

government of the country. If such inerchmits; Before* this can be ac- 

an immense sum were remitted in curately determined, several points 

bills, it would render the government require to be considered, and, first, 

dependant*on the operations and in- the effect the monopoly has in keep- 

trigues of capitalists, who, for their ing down the price and prime cost 

own private cmls, might embairass of the teas in China. With the Com- 

the administration in difficult emer- pany's immense capital, and two 

gencics, thwart great public mea- years' stock of teas aJwayK on hand, 

sures, or exact such terms as must it possesses entire command of the' 

prove ruinous to the public finances. market in Canton. Any undue in- 

Lately, when-the Comjiany invited crease of price is effectually resisted, 

tenders for bills of exchange on the and a deferioratibn of quality is not 

several Presidencies in India and on toleratetk* But if a host of private 

Canton, the sura tendered was only, traders be allowed to rush into the 

50,000?.—a sum quite insignificant market, one eagerly competing with 

as compared with th€ir transactilms another to make up his cargo on the 

at a rate of exchange so unfavourable best terms he can, to escape the ruin- 

as below one shilling an#i ttinc-penee. ous charges of freight and demur- 

In like manner money was tendered rage, the Chinese Hong, being a 

by the g overnment in India united body like our own Company, 

on London, at the rate of one snil- will be enabled to dictate their own 

ling and eleven-pence, which is con- terms to their now numerous cus- 

• When the teas sent are fountf to he had, they arc thrown into the Thames in ship¬ 
loads, and deducted from next year's account in China. Will the private trader evince 
this regard for the health of His Majesty's lieges ? Or could he afl<)rd to throw away his 
whole fortune in one cargo ? Or could he coinjiel the Chinese Hong to refund the price ? , 
But Mr. Huskissun says, for his friends at Liverpool, ** All we want is free competition. 
Let the public judge who sells the cheapest.'’ The vender of sloe-leaves says the 
same ! Let the public judge whether our sloc-lcavca or your tea be cheapest All we 
want Is free competition! 
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tomers. The prices in China will 
immediately rise, and the quality 
will he greatly deteriorated. This 
country will be inundated by a spu¬ 
rious article, and the Government, 
for its own protection, will impose a 
fixed duty, as upon wines; which • 
will thus fall heavy upon the poor 
by forcing up the \yfice of the in¬ 
ferior teas; while the rich, who least 
need any indulgence, will be enabled 
to drink the finer teas on compa¬ 
ratively mo^rate tenns. 

To render the tea qftestion clear 
to the comprehensioi^ of every one, 
let it be observed that,— 

The prime cost of the t<*a in China 
is for some years past at an average 
above 2,000,000/. annually, or 
1.9. 3d. per lb. 

Sale prices in London, 3,300,000/. 

annually, or 2.9. fid. per lb. 

Ad valorem tiuty of one hundred per 
cent., 3,300,000/. annually. 
Aggregate pi'icc paid by the whole¬ 
sale {)urchaser, (>,600,000/. an¬ 
nually, or 5tf. per lb. 

• 

Hence it appears that the original 
cost of the tea is one shilling and 
three pence, on which the Company 
has an advance of one mid three- 
])ence; the Government duty of one 
hundred per cent, adds two and .six¬ 
pence more; making the j)rice, as de¬ 
livered out of the warehouse in Lon¬ 
don, five shillings per Ib. To this 
the tea-broker, the wholesale dealer, 
and the retailer add at least two 
shillings ^d sixpence more; so that, 
‘tliough sold by the Company at half 
a crown a pound, it costs tlie*con- 
sumer at least on an average from 
seven to eight shilltngs. ft appears, 
therefore, that the only pvt of the 
price chargeable to the East India 
Company is the sum of one sliilling 
and three-pence; and this sum, a- 
mounting to about sixteen and a-half 
per cent., is the utmost reduction to 
be hoped for, supposing tlie im¬ 
porters of tea from China were to 
consent to perform that duty to 
the nation for 7tothing, —without any 
profit or reward whatsoever. But 
as this is not to be hoped for; as 
even the free traders do not profess 
this degree of disinterestedness, let 
us see what would be the conse¬ 
quence of throwing the trade open. 
In the first place the Company's sys¬ 
tem is admitted to have had the 


effect of keeping down the price tf 
tea in China; for, from the magni¬ 
tude of its transactions, it act^as a 
powerful monopoly against the Chi¬ 
nese : and, if there be any /rttf/i in 
the charges against monopoly, this is 
certain, that it has the effect of turn¬ 
ing the market to its ovm advantage. 

Op the opening of the trade, thereof 
fore, from the effect of competition 
the prime cost of the tea in China 
must be greatly enhanced, probably 
to the extent of half a million, per- 
haj>s much more, or it w<fi^ld dete¬ 
riorate in <fhality in the same pro¬ 
portion. This sum given atirmally 
to tlig Chinese, whose monopoly or 
Hong may then rule the market un¬ 
controlled, Tyopld be for over lost to 
the nation; whereas this money, 
when allowed as profit to the Com¬ 
pany, goes to support Hriti.sh ship- 
I>ing and British seamen, and Bri¬ 
tish interests in India, and returns 
through these various ehannels to 
strengthen and enrich this country. 
Again, by losing the China trade as 
a channel of remittance, the nation 
W{>uld lose immediately fifteen per 
cent., as ahvady sliewii on the re¬ 
venues of India annually transferred 
to and disbursed in this country, a 
loss equal to about half a million 
more, 'i’his sum also may be re¬ 
garded as for ever lost to the nation, 
since it wf)uld never reat*li it. The 
retired servants of the Company in 
this countr}*—who look on with easl- 
cin a])alhy, while others aie labour¬ 
ing to destroy the hand that feeds 
them !—must then at once be cur¬ 
tailed of tlicir allowances nearly one 
fourth, by the adoption of the mer¬ 
cantile rate of exchange instead of 
that now a^cd on; an<l the direct 
jperpetuai drain upon that country— 
totally unlike a trade in which there 
is \jn cquivaletit return—must soon 
produce such a scarcity of money, 
and such a <lppreciation in the value 
of its produce, that tlic revenues will 
jnQ#c and more decline, both at home 
ana abroad, till it be impossible to 
carry on the government. Thus are 
we to sacrifice a million sterling per 
annurff, and endanger the most splen¬ 
did g^quisition of the British crown, 
in order to enjoy the supreme feli¬ 
city of having a spurious beverage 
for breakfast under the name of cheap 
tea I Its cheapness even is more than 
problematical; for allowing the free 
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tAders ten per cent, profit on the 
capital necessary for carrying on the 
trade^ (say 6,000,000Z.) this sum, 
above half a million, added to half 
a million gained by the Chinese 
Hong, who will then have undispu¬ 
ted sway, will swallow up nearly the 
whole saving proposed to be effected. 

The most fallacious of all argu¬ 
ments is the alleged cheapness of 
teas on the Continent and in other 
countries, as compared with this. 
How is the identity of quality to be 
ascertaimiM? and S'supposing it were 
so, what does it prove ? '"Why is the 
price'^of^ every thing almost that can 
be named so relatively high "ip this 
country? why is the price of butcher's 
meat, an indispensable necessary of 
life, raised 100 per cent, before it 
reach the consumer,—or that of fuel 
200 per cent. ? Because we live in a 
country loaded with a debt of nearly 
a thousand millions—a country in 
which the merchant, the broker, the 
retailer, &c. down to the carrier and 
common porter, must consequently 
demand a higher price for their ca¬ 
pital, skill, and labour, in order to 
live and bear the public burdens ; 
and where consequently, if the mo¬ 
nopoly were RTinihilated and the ports 
thrown open to-morrow for the tea of 
all nations, it must still be dearer in 
this country than in any other. 

The rational part of die public will 


see that they have a mdeh shorter 
and surer way of attaining the ob¬ 
ject desired. Let the Directors of 
the Company be called upon to con¬ 
duct the trade in a more economical 
manner. The late attempts to re¬ 
duce their civil and military expen¬ 
diture, (a most ungracious and irk¬ 
some duty,) prove that there is a 
capability of enforcing retrenchment. 
We may then enjoy all the advantages 
proposed, without the danger of com¬ 
pletely overthrowing a fabric which 
it has taken above two hundred years 
to raise, and involving the nation in 
the wreck. We have bestowed some 
‘ praise on the wisdom evinced by the 
Court of Directors in former times. 
We are no parasites, and have no 
inclination to flatter our contempo¬ 
raries. On the contrary we will say, 
that if the present Court do not bestir 
themselves to meet the national 
wishes, by curtailing the excrescences 
of their commercial system, and recti¬ 
fying the jobs and abuses which can 
no longer be tolerated, they are un¬ 
worthy of dieir predecessors, and of 
the high and responsible office they 
now hold, and they will deserve to 
see the ignominious downfall of an 
empire which might still have added 
many glorious pages to the memo¬ 
rable transactions of their native 
count^}^ 


EVENING, 

AFTER A PICTURE, BY SCHIELER. 

Sink, radiant God ; the parching meadows tJiLrst 
For fresh'niog dew ; men languish in thy beams ; 
Unnerved the weary brutes 
Behind the waggons sink. 

Beliold, reclining on th' empurpled wave. 

Who welcomes thee with s. liles ! Doth thy heart know ? 
Swift,* swiftly urge thy steeds. 

Thy sca-queen, Thetis, waits. 

Quick from his car, the God of day springs down 
In loving arms embraced; Love checks the reins— 

The flery coursers stand. 

And drink the cooling tide. 

O’er the empyrean, with soft steps and slow. 

Ascends the inist-robcd night; sweet loves attend 
Her train ; and Phoebus sleeps 
By blue-cyed Thetis lull’d. 


S. D. E. 
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THB WOUKDBD SPIRIT. 

BY D. M. MOIR. 
[Continued from page 43G.1 


V. 

My footsteps rove noP where they roved, 
My home is chang’d; and, one by one, 
The old funiiliar forms I loved, 

*Are faded from my path anid gone.” 


The day of my departure arrived; 
but Anna Siijgleton I saw not, for she 
was BO ill as to be confined to bed. 
To me this was the most insupport¬ 
able of all my augmented agonies. 
Fevered, doubtless, ray ^passions at 
that time were, and all objects were 
contemplated by me through the haze 
of a heated imagination ; yet, even 
as I now write, in tlie calm of melan¬ 
choly retrospection, after a lapse of 
thirty-seven^years, I cannot but think 
how much of my misery would have 
been alleviated, if fate had granted 
me the opportunity of bidding her a 
simple farewell before we parted—if 
I had been allowed to touph her hand, 
or (how dearer far!) to press her lips 
to mine—^to fold her in a first and 
last embrace—to pour out the torrent 
of my feelings towards her—^to tell 
her that my passion for her bordered 
almost on sinfulness—that day and 
night her image haunted me—and 
that though wc might never meet 
again here, she would live in my in¬ 
most heart, until my dying hour. 

The window of her bedroom look¬ 
ed into the garden, and I kept pacing 
round and rodnd the walks, in the 
vain hope of perhaps seeing hef for a 
moment at the casement; till, the 
mail hour arrivirjg, 1 wAs hurried 
away towards the metropolis, fretting 
myself into a fever. Ah ! thought I, 
perhaps the dismal prospect of our 
separation has pressed upon Anna's 
mind, and yet I have been silent—I 
have not given her words of sweet 
consolation—I have not conjured her 
to put an unlimited trust in my fide¬ 
lity I Perhaps, again responded ago¬ 
nizing doubt, it might be quite other¬ 
wise, and she has shut herself up, to 
avoid the outpouring of a passion, 
which she disdained. Or, if she be 
really sick—and my heart smote me 
for harbouring unjust suspicions of 
one single-hearted as the briar-rose 
—if she be really sick, forgetfulness 
may come with health, and the day 
be not far distant when she may care 


Moultre. 

not to waste a sigh on him, who, 
after entrapping her affections, could 
leave her father's dwell without 
mentioning %is place of destination, 
or explaining ftis prospects—svithout 
even taking leave of her, or invoking 
a blefsing on her head. So she will 
think to do wejl in blotting me from 
her memory ; and, mingling with new 
friends, she will form new attach¬ 
ments—the past shall be shunned as 
on unwelcome visitant, and every re¬ 
collection of what hatli occurred be¬ 
tween us shall vanish from her me¬ 
mory like a melancholy morning 
dream. 

Transferred from the quiet of rural 
shades to the heart of the mighty 
metropolis, I was for a few <lays after 
my arrival exceedingly miserable.— 
Amid the tremendous mass of popu¬ 
lation, I felt my fractional insignifi¬ 
cance so bitterly, that my mind, over¬ 
come by a sense of profound humility, 
almost lowered itself doVii to des¬ 
pair. In a little while, however, when 
custom had taken off the edge of no¬ 
velty, and when the overwhelming 
objects around me were beginning to 
lose their impression of extinguish¬ 
ing preponderance, my feelings com¬ 
menced flowing in a new channel; a 
weight seemed as if removing from off 
me; and perhaps as much comfort, 
^all things considered, wa.'i my por¬ 
tion, as could possibly attend a being 
8o%fc:sponcling4a.nd sensitive as nature 
had formed me. 

A month j)assed over and I com¬ 
menced my medical studies, if not 
jEvitfe enthusiasm, at least with the 
demrmination to be as industrious and 
attentive as possible. Many things 
occurred to shock me, especially in 
the anatomical department, and 1 
have^ loathed to see, what propriety 
of feeling prompts me to bury for 
ever in silence—let us draw the cur¬ 
tain of oblivion over all scientific hor¬ 
rors. I battled against the fastidious¬ 
ness End the squeamish delicacy of 
my impressions whh the whole force 
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oi my understanding; but my heart 
and natural feelings never could be- 
<5ome parties to what 1 witnessed; 
and though I endeavoured to consi¬ 
der the disgusting spectacles before 
me, not by themselves simply abom¬ 
inable, but as the details of a noble 
and geney^us system, at the same 
time I perceived with a compunctu- 
ous sorrow, that all my romantic 
ideas of the constitution of human 
society, of life, and man, and nature, 
were passing from me like shutting 
flowers atnightfi^ll; and that if my 
mind could not preserve its energy 
undimipished, I ran imminent risk of 
subsnling into a misanthropic and 
gloonly fatalist. < 

My revered instructor. Dr. Single¬ 
ton, continued most' {jarentally to 
keep up a correspondence with me, 
and about two months after my arri¬ 
val in London, I received a letter 
from him, couched in terms of “ the 
most affectionate interest.” In it he 
encouraged me to assiduity in my 
studies, and assured me that a man’s 
success in life depended in almost 
every case on his own exertions and 
deserts—that ray being left almost 
without relations, instead of being a 
cause of disheartening, ought to be 
an additional stimulus to my getting 
on ; as where there were the fewest 
helps to success, there was the great¬ 
er honoun 'in attaining it. Thus 
far, all was well; and, as I read, the 
glow of emulation expanded my bo¬ 
som ; but if the body of this letter 
nerved my heart, the postscript com¬ 
pletely unstrung it; for, alas! it only 
spoke of his daughter’s rapidly de¬ 
clining health ! 

Here again my prospects were all 
once more suddenly clouded; the 
garden of existence smiled as if about 
to burst into bloom, and the whirls 
wind of desolation j^sed ovejcit. 
Where now was my industry ? I 
tried to study, but closed my books 
in disgust. I lost all re*iis£ for em¬ 
ployment; and abstracted, downcast, 
and moody^ I became the spoi^ oV 


[July, 

my sensations. The acquaintances I 
had begun to form were broken off, 
and I shunned society as the face of . 
an enemy. It is true, that, as by a 
mechanical impulse, 1 continued to 
attend lectures with my wonted re¬ 
gularity, but instead of following 
Albinus, Camper, and Monro, my 
thoughts were far away, wandering 
amid my old flaunts by the sylvan 
Ouse, conjuring up the loveliness of 
Anna Singleton, or mourning over 
her beauty in psJe decay. 

Circumstances so hemmed me round, 
and perplexed me, that I had become, 
as it were, in(5hpable of thinking or 
acting for n^self. Dr. Singleton was, 
at least I have every reason to suppose 
so, unconscious of the tender ties 
subsisting between his child and my¬ 
self ; and of course I had no feasible 
excuse to offer for abandoning my 
studies at mid-term, and go down 
to visit him. What was I to do ? 
Self-abandoned to despair, was I to 
remain in listless idleness, while 
events, which were moulding my 
destiny for ever, were hurrying on 
around me. Was the object of my 
heart’s delirium to languish on the 
bed of sickness, perhaps of death, to 
pine in loneliness without being 
cheered by a single word of mine, 
assuring her how dearly she was be¬ 
loved, and how deeply her illness 
was lamented. Alas! without in¬ 
curring the imputation of insanity, 

I felt that I must remain silent, and 
suffer in my ‘'hope deferred” all the 
anxiety with which fear and affection 
can torture the humaU bosom. 

Far several days I could not eat a 
morsel, and to lie down at night was 
frightful, 'for sle«p seemed to have 
fled from my pillow for ever. That 
there is a state of earthly wretched¬ 
ness more complete than mine was 
during this agony of suspense, I fain 
would not hope; yet was my misery 
uncombined with guilt, and all my 
sorrows arising from the intensity of 
innocent affections. 


VI. 

‘ I spread my books, my pencil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer; 

But mis^&y kind approving eye, 

Thy meek attentive ear.” 

Hedbr. 

As the velocity of falling waters passions of the human mind soonest 
increases according to the depth of wear themselves out. All bitter was 
their descent, so do the most violent my misery on heartng of Anna Sin- 
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gletx>&*8 illnesB, and so intense was 
ray anxiety for her recovery, that, I 
verily believe the loss of reason itself 
must have followed a protracted sus¬ 
pense : but scarcely had a week 
elapsed ere another letter arrived. 

I trembled when it was delivered 
to me, for the superscription was in 
a hand well known to me. On turn¬ 
ing it over, merciful heavens! the seal 
was black! My heart throbbed— 
fluttered—paused—then beat with a 
violence that pervaded every limb, 
and almost ere the servant had left 
the apartmenf, I started up and tore 
the sheet open in a*paroxysm of 
delirious anguish. All my dreadful 
anticipations were too well founded. 
Anna Singleton was no more 1 She 
had departed to a seroner and happier 
world. Her spirit was now beyond 
the contamination of sin—beyond the 
reach of woe. She had died in peace 
with, and beloved by all; full of 
benevolence and serene faith. Her 
sun had gone down in cloudless light; 
but what but darkness remained for 
me ? I struck my cleflched hand on 
my forehead with frantid wildness; 
then stood, as a being incapable of 
comprehending the extent of my 
misery, in the unmeaning apathy of 
despair. What reason had I to la¬ 
ment? My repinings were sordid 
and selfish. Anna Singleton was, 
or ought to have been to me, far 
more than life itself, and she was for 
ever removed from the sins and the 
sorrows of earth, to the bowers of 
paradise, to the society of angels, and 
of blessed*8pirite—and was I to de¬ 
plore that she was happy—eternally 
happy! In a moment my soul was 
cosed in adamant. JL shed a tear, 
but ordering away the meal I had 
not tasted, shut myself up fo suffer 
in darkness and silence. The tower 
of my hope had been suddenly dash¬ 
ed to the ground, and scattered in 
ruin. The rock on which I had 
founded all my schemes of future 
felicity had been shivered to its found¬ 
ations by the earthquake of despair. 
The waters had passed over my 
beacon-light; for me, life was npw 
but a troubled deep without a guid¬ 
ing star; like a castaway, whose 
bark has been swamped, 1 was left 
to swim amid the pathless, bound¬ 
less, and unbridled waters. Misery 
for iBoe had received its crowning 
consummation, and, happen what 


might, nothing could afflict me mor|t« 
Changed for me, in a twinkle of the 
wings of Time, was the aspect and 
the object of existence. Circum¬ 
stances had conspired to leav^ me 
without a hope, and without a fear : 
yet scarcely had I reached the verge 
of manhood, an orphan, apd almost 
a misanthrope. ^ 

There was one passage, however, 
in this fatal letter which fell plea¬ 
santly on my sorrows, as the dew on 
the parched herb,' and dropped balm 
on my rankling and incurably; wounds. 

The day ^preceding her "death," 
wrote Dr.» Singjeton, my dear child, 
as I wa? sitting by her bed-side, Vith 
her band in mine, mentioned (vne or 
two of her friends, to whom, when all 
WM over, she Untreated to be kindly 
remembered, and more especially you, 
of whom she thought with affection, 
even in her dying hours." 

Night approached, and mental dis¬ 
tress had thrown me into a high and 
raging fever; lights seemed to flash 
befbre my eyes, and a dull, dreary, 
continuous noise as of many waters 
sounded in my ears. ITie pulses 
throughout my frame throbbed so 
distinctly, that I could feel them in 
every limi), and a dull leaden weight 
Jay stiflingly on my breast, impeding 
respiration. I threw myself on my 
bed, and immediately wild dreams 
began to haunt me : the fantastic 
visions of a heated imagination were 
ail out in array. Now I was in 
central forests, beneath umbrageous 
boughs, tossed to and fro, ever to 
and fro, with a creaking noise, by 
some mighty rushing wind. 'Twos 
miilniglit on the dim broad river, and 
boats withtmt passengers were drift¬ 
ing up and down. As the lightnings 
flashed over, I beheld the bare beet¬ 
ling rocks on which I stood, and, 
loojiiing up to ]^aven, all was black 
and starless. Now I was startled 
s by wild animals rushing from thickets 
in savage * hdnger; and now I ran 
witl^ fettered feet from their glaring 
and ruthless fangs, until I 
reached the ocean—a mighty ex¬ 
panse of waveless waters, gloomy and 
sunless# A panther was making his 
spring at me, and 1 plunged over the 
rock t!b avoid him; away and away 1 
swam; all . was silent around, there 
was the monster behind me, buffet- 
ting the waves with his catlike paws. 
We were now out of sight of shore. 
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surfftce of the sea was wrinkled 
by large inky raindrops, which melted 
in the flood with a hissing sound. 

I feh; my strength exhausting, and 
breached as it were.liquid fire, when, 
looking fearfully back, I saw my 
drowned enemy floating on the wa¬ 
ters, and large black birds flapping 
iheir wings over him. Tlien a terri¬ 
fic thought struck me, that the ocean 
had no bottom, and I felt myself 
sinking rapidly down, down—the 
noise of the waters thundering in my 
ears as \ sank ; and all was dark 
save a sfngle lurJd ray shot, as 
from the setting moorv, deep into the 
wild&rnoss of waves ! The sea-mon¬ 
sters •fled startled from me as I de¬ 
scended, with their enormous fins, and 
their fanlike tails; 'and some h^d 
legs like crocodiles; and with their 
sprawling web-feet they menaced mo 
as I descended. Still did I sink and 
sink, till an insensibility came over 
me, and I clutched at the sea-weeds, 
which gave way in my gras])—and 
ever gave way, unable to supjiort my 
weight, till I fell through a clear 
aerial expanse, lighted by pale, pale 
stars, till at length my feet touched 
a rock—and the rock opened—and, 
lo! a glimmering passage, through 
which I wandered; yet far, far above, 
as in a firmament, I heard the floods 
howling, and as I groped through 
the awflil.caves, I saw at length a 
lamp hanging from the roof by a 
rusty iron chain. Beneath its faint 
light frowned a huge iron-studded 
door, which creaked on its hinges as 
I pushed it open. Before me lay a 
far stretching vault hung around with 
the emblems of mortality. Over the 
floors were scattered yellow moulder¬ 
ing human bones, as of those who 
had been dead many hundred years, 
and tressels were ranged around thfr 
walls, on which were^ pla&cd cofijns, 
exhibiting the dead in their last looks, 
and ghastly habiliments. The far- i 
ther extremity was oc€up*ied by an 
immense mirror, at each side of wjiich 
flared a large unanufled torch.# I 
looked in, but it was only a reflected 
view of the dismal cemeter>\ No 
living sound was stirring; bi^t as 1 
gazed I perceived a figure with long 
hoary locks, wrapt up in a black tnan- 
tle, peering over my shoulder^ My 
flesh crept my bones with a sudden 
tremor, and as 1 started from the 


fiend, I gave a fearful •gry, and In¬ 
stantly awoke. 

My landlady was wettinig my 
with some cooling Itquid, Bfid a phy^' 
siiiian was standing beside" hei* with 
a light in his hand, as if he had Ju^ 

^ been leaning over me. ^ 

When my agitation had' « little 
subsided, and 1 was made tb Com¬ 
prehend my situation, 1 asked him, itii 
a hurried manner, what he thought. 
of my case ? But his only answer 
was an injunction to remain quiet. 

I again closed my eyes/ not to sleep, 
but to contend with the monstrosities 
of a distempci'ed imagination; and I 
lost all perception, the two succeed¬ 
ing days being a blank in my me¬ 
mory. * 

At length I awoke, as from a long 
and deep sleep, but feeble as a babe; 
anti such was my languor, that 
though restored to sensation, 1 open¬ 
ed not my lips till thd fourth day. 
With returning strength, however, 
the sense of my misery returned. 
Again I felt that for me earth was 
henceforth onty a wider prison—a 
pleasureles?i domicile—a desolate wil¬ 
derness. And shall Anna Singleton 
he committed to the cold and insati¬ 
ate grave—perhaps she is already 
there, I thought—without my so 
much as making an effort to touch 
her hushed lips; without my so much 
as gazing on her insensate remains; 
without my so much as dropping a 
single tear on her coffin ? Forbid it. 
Heaven, and avert it, Mercy ! 

A wild and unwonted strength re¬ 
turned to my frames ana, starting 
fronu bed, with trembling, hurried 
fingers, I dressed myself for my jour¬ 
ney. While adjqjSting my neckcloth 
at the mirror, I almost shuddered at 
the survey of my own haggard, 
sunken, and pallid features; but I 
was too earnestly bent on my pur¬ 
pose to hesitate for more than a sin¬ 
gle moment; and, throwing my cloak 
over my shoulders, I was rushing to 
the door of my apartment, before I 
discovered that I had forgot my hat. 
My nurse, alarmed at the sound of 
footsteps, entered, and gazed with an 
air of astonishment at beholding me 
dressed; then, instantly withdraw¬ 
ing, without opening her lips, I heard 
her hastening down stairs to the 
kitchen. 1 saw at once that she 
thought me delirious, and was in 
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of B^sistacce to aecure rafsy^ 
'au^ tl^ought operated like ma^. 

fiu^glected to bar my egresB; 
to.avoidJ!h« torrept of expo*- 
^l^tion* X staggered away iato the 
(»troeb,* 

Hb^ingthrough some cross lanesj ^ 
t6 #vo^ the probability of being 
overtaken, 1 got into a postchaise, 
and waa driven off. • We travelled 
during the whole day, the ensuing 
nighV and part of the morrow. Ab¬ 
sorbed in iny own dismal specu¬ 
lations, 1 Jiasdly deigned a glance 
without; and "when I did so, the 
scenes were strange do me. At 
length I recognised the familiar hills 
with their waving forest® and pas¬ 
toral ^reen sides; passed villages 


through which 1 had sauntered <ln 
holidays—was life ever to have ano¬ 
ther holiday for me i —and saw the 
fiver rolling through valleys, Ifirom 
which 1 had brushed the dewttf of 
summer. Nearer and nearer we 
came to the nucleus of concentrated 
misery. The trampling of the horses^ 
feet, and the rattling of the carriage^ 
wheels sounded dismal as we passed 
down the short avenue of beeches 
that led to the house. The school- 
yard was crossed; not a foot was 
stirring, the boys h^ing fan; a time 
dispersed to Oheir homes. At le^h 
the hor8es*were»drawn up, and jn a 
state of indescribable agony I entered 
the house. * 


VH. 


“ The Autumn winds nishhig, 

Waft tlie leaves that are Kearest j 
But our flower was in flusliing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Like the dew on the motmtain, 

Like the fbarn on the river, 

Ijtkc the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever I” 

Scott. 


Old Margaret, a domestic, who 
had been familiar to the mansion of 
Dr. Singleton for eight and twenty 
years, was the first who came to ac¬ 
cost me. Familiarity and custom 
had made her a privileged person, 
and almost as one of the family; for, 
to add to her other claims, she had 
been the nurse of her who was no 
more. As we met in the lobby she 
put fortb one htflid to me, as with 
her other she raised her apron to her 
eyes and wept aloud, saying, “ Ah, 
is it you at length? Oomc avAiy, Mr. 
Henry. Had you been here ^arlier, 
perhaps my sweet young mistress 
had not died so soon—^but it is all 
over now T' 

My kind old preceptor seemed ut¬ 
terly disconsolate, and, while he talk¬ 
ed of resignation, the big tears cha¬ 
sed each other down his venerable 
cheeks. For some time neither could 
utter a syllable, and we sat down m 
silence. At length he welcome 
my arrival, as the fiineral was to 
take place on that day ; and, at my 
request to be led to the room where 
the remains of his beloved daughter 
lay, the mournful boon was immedi¬ 
ately granted. 

Oh, death! death! thou art an 
YOU U wo. VI, 


an awful, a terrific thing. flow al¬ 
tered was the countenance of the 
beautiful I ! It was pale, and cold, 
and frozen, in all its lineaments. 


ihrouded in the habilimeqts of the 
;rave, it lay like a waxened image-— 
t stiff insensate form, mantled in 
daited folds and melancholy ruffies. 

heart died within me, as I sur¬ 
veyed the awful change wrought by 
he destroyer ; and, taking the chill 
land in mine, I could not help mut¬ 
ering involuntarily to myself—is 
his the object of all my desires ? Is 
his what I pined for— 

• ** Day and night, 

y ith love ond^longings infinite ?” 

rrn__ i:j ..asfn/t orrflinaf 


<he wall, bread, on the silver plate, 
the name and the age of its inmate: 

^m» Singleton, aged Nineteen." 
And,\s hovering around it were the 
figures of angels, with palms in 
their hands—figures, that, though 
the wort of human craft, seemed 
visible heralds from the region of 
" the Shadow of Death." 

And such is earthly hope, m«- 
thought, and such is earthly love! 
I have done with them. A glorious 
image filled the vacancy of my soul 

5 H 
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-i^it has be«n dashed from its pedes- 
tal, and none other shall ever occu¬ 
py its place. Farewell to the vani¬ 
ties *of the world. 

Xft the depth of my sorrow, I had 
prayed that death might cany me 
off, for I wished to die, that I might ^ 
be buried in the same grave with her 
%I loved, but the iron aspect of the 
destroyer repelled me; the moveless 
calm of silence horrified me; its 
everlasting ** obstruction" chilled mv 
heart, and I clung to life, with all 
its misery, as tjxe shipwrecked sailor 
clings to the floating ^lank, though 
aw^a that the surges cad only float 
him to a strange and uninhabited 
shoft. The dull grey cloud (Jf deso¬ 
lation fell over my spirit, and I felt 
that happiness was no*'more for me. 
Sunshine was to be for ever a thing 
of the past. 

Pacing to the window, I rested 
my arm on the sash, and gazed 
abroad over the garden into the far 
country. The afternoon was gloomy: 
and the wind sighed through the 
leafless trees, which waved to and fro 
as if in mockery of my grief. Large 
rain-drops beat against the panes, and 
trickled down the frame. I felt dis¬ 
consolate-existence was like a polar 
shore—earth, the abode of cheerless 
discomfort. Ths distant hills were 
bare and dim, and I heard fitfully the 
low of the oxen in the plashy mea¬ 
dows ; then, turning round with a 
despairing spirit and a bereavpd 
heart, I felt myself alone with the 
dead in a solitary chamber, and be- 


held the eilver-shielded, coffin, with 
its white-robed lifeless tenant. 

I took a last, lingering, look-^-the 
fountain of tears^’was dried up, I 
could not weep—I tried to tear, w- 
setf away, but could not. The 
" dread note of preparation" sound¬ 
ed in my ears; and from the tread of 
footsteps, the opening and 'shuteing 
of doors, and^he grating of succes¬ 
sive carriage-wheels on ttie gravel, I 
was made aware that the funeral 
hour; approached. Big drops of 
perspiraticvi, extorted* by the agony 
of my sensations, trickled down my 
forehead, and, to supplant the fevered 
strength of my over exertion all my 
former feebleness returned. Every 
thing seemed in motion, an<|| stag¬ 
gering, as if through intoxication, I 
sank upon the floor. 

What followed, I know not; but 
when perception returned, I found 
myself in bed, in a darkened room. 
“ It is all over now!" I exclaimed. 
" We parted without so much as 
one mute farewell look. She sick¬ 
ened withodt my approaching, to 
cheer her suffering couch by affec¬ 
tionate office, or soothing word. 
She died without my giving her a 
farewell kiss; and they have laid 
her in the cold, dark grave, while I 
was slumbering on the bed of apa¬ 
thy!" Arise, awake, dreamer to 
thy duty—^to shame—to a sense of 
thy misery, I dashed my clenched 
fist against my brow, and groaned 
aloud in agony of spirit. 


VIII.* 


** It must not be—I may not trust #• 

My fancy with the fond review; 

Go—perish in the silent dust, * 

Ye dreams, that^bright with transport, grew. 

I wak^-as 'mi^st wild ocean's roar, 

w hen rounfi some bark the breakers rave; 

And now no beacon marks the shore, 

^ guiding star illumes the wave." 

Pringle. 


It was December. Day haJliKridsed 
his eye in the pale west, and the 
evening sky, frosty and cloudless, 
glittered with a myriad o^ tiny lus¬ 
tres ; when, contrary to the solicita¬ 
tions of my friends, and especially of 
Dr- Singleton, I rose to set out on 
my hoiftfi'ward journey—if home I 
nu^t said to possess, who ex¬ 
pected cohorts nowhere. 1 bade 


adieu to the scene of my love's and 
school recollections with the strange 
hut strong resolution of never more 
revisiting it—and I have kept my 
determination unbroken. 

As I was leaving house, Di, 
the favourite little dog of Anna Sin¬ 
gleton, knowing my voice, crept 
crouchingly forward, and fawned up¬ 
on my hand. I could sot endure its 




1^0 

ai^ when I thdiight of 
the dfltya# iHrhen, a happy trio, we had 
roaraed amid the sylvan scenery of 
Case, my heart died within me. Old 
Marj^ret Informed me that the ^po'r 
creature had not tasted food since 
the loss of its mistress. 

tVrapt Up in ray cloak, I reclined 
In the carriage with ^osed eyes, ru¬ 
minating on my melancholy fate, and 
utiteriy insensible either to change of 
place, or lapse of time. Thoughts, 
dark and dismal, flitted across my 
memory in ^rplcxing and gloomy 
succession ; but the pause of the 
driver amid the darkness at length 
broke my reverie, and caused me to 
look out,upon the night. All was 
still Ad shadowy ; nought was to be 
heard but the quaver of the boughs 
iti the casual breeze, and the mono¬ 
tonous murmur of distant waters. 
The sky W8^ partly overcast with 
dark masses of cloud, between which, 
here and there, a twinkling star look¬ 
ed down over the comfortless earth. 
On each side of the Iqycl road were 
venerable woods, which,, by their 
umbrageous clumps, added more com¬ 
plete dreariness to an already suffi¬ 
ciently dreary scene. 

On fingering my watch, I discover¬ 
ed that it was past eleven, and the 
cast began to shew traces of the 
rising moon, by the infusion of a 
glimmering light into that portion of 
the sky, and shortly afterwards the 
waning ominous orb shewed itself, 
leaning in dusky solemnity on the 
girdle of tlac silent horizon. I look¬ 
ed earnestly before me for some time, 
but still trees—trees—^trees appea1-ed 
and passed behind in rapid succes¬ 
sion, and apparently cndlesS, till at 
length, having gained the ope*» plain, 

I almost immediately observed, be¬ 
tween me and the faint lunar radi¬ 
ance, the gloomy outlines of the Go¬ 
thic building, at the foot of which 
the decaying relics of her who was 
the morning star of my existence. 


Sion. 

As I gazed with a mixture pipief 
lancholy and miserable fcelii^, on 
the frowning massiveness of tidily, 
ancient pile, we drew nearer—nearer 
—and nearer; till, at length, we had 
almost passed it. Could be so ? 
No I With a heart burning wlthUT 
me, as I thought of the soft auburn 
hair, the glowing cheek, the bright 
blue eyes, and the entrancing voice 
of her, now low laid in dust, I leapt 
out, and rushed towtirds th#church¬ 
yard. Thp ^eat gate was locked, 
but, knowing tfiat the walls in 
some jmrts dilapidated, I woss not 
long in efTecting an entrance. ■ Was 
it a light that J J)eheld ? No, it could 
only be my own feverish imagina¬ 
tion! And the stir?—it could be only 
the rustle of the rank grass on the 
tombstones ! I paused, and listened, 
and again looked round: all was still 
and reposing in that jvide city of the 
dead. 

The intensity of my feelings allow¬ 
ed no scope for hesitation, and, wind- 
ing in sombre twilight, I strode has¬ 
tily from grave to grave, over wooden 
ci-adicfl, and iron railings, and stone 
monuments, towards the eastern cor¬ 
ner, wlicre the wreck of all my che- 
rislicd happiness was deposited. 

The door of the enclojurc was 
open, and I threw myself on the new¬ 
ly roofed grave, around which tlie 
dark mould was scattered, and yet 
lay sprinkled about carelessly. Ihc 
midnight dews had fallen upon it, 
and With them I mingled ray tears. 
The melandioly winds sighed over 
it, and I gave sigh for sigh. The 
sleep of death was within it, and I 
longed to sleep that dreamless sleep. 

I Jliought cT past times—of her that 
lay below, oi^d mv heart shrank with¬ 
in I called *aloud on her name, 
in agony of spirit, but the owls alone 
from llie gloomy towers whooed an 
answer in mockery! ^ 


“ Who, that ’mid a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fiidc awayt 
Would not ratlicr die than meet 
Streams again as false as<they.*’ 

Moore. 

Wreckfed in hopes, and conscious being unfit for the bustle and bui^- 
in. naifid, from nature and circum- ness of society, yet, as by a 
staiwu^ thot 1 was now rendered a cal impulse, 1 returned to thi^ scene 

3 H 2 
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6i my studies; studies destined to 
fit me for a profession 1 had resolved 
to f^andon as soon as I came of age- 
1 knew that my fortune would be con- 
sid^i’able, even after my sister’s por¬ 
tion was paid out of it; and what 
object of ambition remained on earth. 
that coutd^make me wish to augment 
‘•it ? 

For many and many a month day 
followed day in cheerless and plea- 
surelcsB succession; and night was 
to me a season of sleepless regret, 
for mytSniseriefrwere aggravated by 
the shattered state o^’my naturally 
too*iiyitable nerves,* I made several 
determined efforts to rid myself of 
this nightmare of the imagination, 
but in vain; and rcsplved, in memory 
of Anna Singleton, to wear black for 
the remainder of my life—a resolu¬ 
tion I have never once even broken 
through or regretted. 

Shunning society, and shutting my¬ 
self almost altogether up from the 
ongoings of life, I felt myself among 
mankind but scarcely of them; and 
I know not how long this state of 
seclusion had continued, had 1 not 
been recalled to myself and the world 
by a sense of filial duty. 

My sister Matilda was, as I men¬ 
tioned before, only five years old at 
the death of my mother, and con¬ 
sequently, scarcely conscious of the 
aw^l Idss wo had sustained. At 
the time I was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. Singleton, she was 
taken home by Mr. Elton, one of 
our guardians, and in his house was 
educated by a gove^nante, along with 
his own two daughters. 

This gentleman was a retired mer¬ 
chant, who had had his feelings sear¬ 
ed and his coffers filled by a long 
residence in one of the West In^ia 
islands, where his acquaintance with 
my father, who hsii the comir&nd of 
the military on that station, com¬ 
menced. On his retons to EnglanS, 
he had married the heiress of Chel- 
lington park, a valuable es£:atc^ in 
Sussex, and finally taken up flis re¬ 
sidence there. 

So situated, Matilda and I were 
not in the habit of meeting save for 
h few days every second or ^*rd year 
during i&e Midsummer or uhristmaa 
holidays t and although the pecu- 
li^ity of our circumstances might 
have nasally tended to loosen the 
bonds of filisd affection, yet we re¬ 


mained very dear to each plher, pro¬ 
bably from Ihe feeling that so litide 
of our family blood now ran in living 
veins. She was now a tall beautiful 
girl of sixteen, quiet and < retired in 
her manners, but with a stat^y {Re¬ 
serve, which, to common obBerverB> 
was a little apt to be mistaken for 
pride. Like most beings so consti¬ 
tuted, her affections were ardeirt, hw 
sympathies and antipathies were any 
thing but lukewarm; and, to her jus¬ 
tice be it spoken, that those who 
knew her intimately Id^ed her best. 

Notwithstanding his want of at¬ 
tentions to my sister, as our guardian, 
she had grown up to be an accom¬ 
plished as' well as a beautifiil crea¬ 
ture. Mr. Elton was complUely a 
man of the world, and evinced this 
both in his private and political ac¬ 
quaintances, and in his bowing down 
to the Baal of wealth; never allowing 
what he considered as trivial cir¬ 
cumstances, to stand much in the way 
of his convenience. By many he was 
lauded, and l;ie was not insensible to 
his own^udations, for the dutiful in¬ 
terest which he had taken inourfemily 
concerns; but his control over our 
pecuniary matters was an item to¬ 
tally overlooked by the multitude. 
His ulterior conduct, however, to¬ 
wards my sister, evinced the opera¬ 
tion of those principles which guided 
his conduct. 

I was now within a few months 
of coming of age, and had resolved 
on dedicating a few years to foreign 
travel, whenever fortune put me in 
possession of the nleans for carrying 
mV plans into execution. From the 
resolution 1 had taken of remaining 
single, '1 knew diat 1 should have an 
ample^ sufficiency for all my wants ; 
more especially as, shunning the gay 
world, I had no inclination but for 
studious or contemplative retirement. 

While anxiously looking forward 
to the time when I was to be my 
own master, and the manager of my 
own concerns, 1 received a letter 
from Matilda, which instantly took 
me into Sussex. It is unneceas^ 
for me to enter into a minute detail 
of the business, but the leading cir¬ 
cumstances were as follow. 

A long cherished mhtual attach¬ 
ment between my sister ^and Fre¬ 
derick Elton, toe hrir of CShellingtoh 
Park, had been discovered by the 
fatoer^s proposing to his son toe eli- 
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gibility Of tile union of their ftunily 
with tJiat of a notable baronet in the 
neighbourhood, through whose bo¬ 
rough influence he calculated on the 
securing of a seat in parliament. 
The disa^ointment, the wrath, the 
fury of the old gentleman on this 
deTelopement of affairs, can scarcely 
be conceived. He si^moned Ma¬ 
tilda into his chamber, and, after a 
ompous recital of all the benefits 
e had bestowed on our ill-starred 
family, taxed her with having acted 
wi^ the basei^ ingratitude in having 
entrapped the affections of one whom 
she Imew, or ought to have known, 
she never could have look^ forward 
to as her husband. This was too 
much^r a being so highly minded 
and of such delicate feelings as my 
sister possessed to bear without open 
and instant rebellion. The meekness, 
the almost ability with which she 
had for so long a series of years ac¬ 
customed herself to bow to the opi¬ 
nions, and obey the behests of one 
to whom she had looked up with 
almost filial reverence, wasyi as by the 
touch of a talisman, thrown aside, 
and, instead of the quiet, retiring, 
obedient creature he had always 
found her, he beheld before him a 
woman of dignified soul, determined 
resolution, and intellectual strength, 
conscious of insult, and able to re¬ 
sist it. 

With a force of character almost 
peculiar to herself, Matilda demand¬ 
ed a conference with Frederick, and, 
stifling the^ strong emotions of her 
bosom, she endeavoured to persuade 
him that an engagement formed as 
theirs was, in secret, between such 
young persons, and, %8 it turhed out 


in direct opposition to the viriahes of 
their Men^, could not be considered 
as obligatory, and ought to be im¬ 
mediately broken off by mutual 
sent. That it was for her hapnineae 
as well as his that this request aaould 
be complied with, and ^at each 
should endeavour to bury in4)blivion 
all that had passed between them. 

Yoimg Elton was, no doubt, as 
much struck as his father could pos¬ 
sibly be at this change from gentle¬ 
ness and confiding affection, to a 
stoical indiff^ence Or bau^lky re- 
gardlessneas- His pride, too, was 
not a little touched, that he bonld 
thus thrown off on the instant 
like a cloak loosely worn, and that 
feelings, which -had taken years in 
their fostering, could be nipt by an 
hour's frost. He endeavoured to re¬ 
monstrate and to exculpate himself 
from any supposition of having en¬ 
tered into his father’s views; but 
still, as the Jew merchant’s answer 
to the entreaties of Bassanio, was, 

Tlie pound of flesh,” the resolute 
words of my sister were, let our 
clandestine engagement be broken 
off.” 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
poor Frederick could not so easily 
l)e off with the old love and on with 
the new, and, for a full month, re¬ 
sisted the importunities of his father. 
The truth at last began to oe deve¬ 
loped, and it appeared that old Mr, 
Elton, without so much as consult¬ 
ing his son on the subject, had, so 
far os a year agone, entered into ar¬ 
rangements with Sir Simon Har¬ 
grave concerning a matrimonial al¬ 
liance between the two families. 


* So fades, so languishes, grows^lim* aod diesf 
All that the world is proud of” Wokdswokth. 


Had I hot possessed as much of our 
fapaily pride as my sister, my first 
impulse would have been to call Mr. 
Elton or his son to immediate ac¬ 
count; but, screwing myself up to that 
point of feeling, from which, as the 
representative, although rather the 
decayed one, of a long line of pro¬ 
genitors, who had moved in the fore¬ 
most rahk of England’s gentry, I 
could look on no alliance as beyond 
my sister's right or expectation, I un¬ 
hesitatingly accorded with her views. 


and, withouf deigning to hear the old 
gentleman's proffered exculpation, 
Carrie^ my sister away with me to a 
retired situation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dorking, in Surrey. 

Having heard accounts of my mo¬ 
ney matters quite to my 8atisfit.ct!on« 
and being on the eve of having their 
management committed to my owh 
care, I abandoned my medical 
for ever, with the feeling that, os nijU 
ture and circumstances had riendi^te^ 
me unfit for the pursuits of active 
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Ufe, my only chances of spending life retted out of her chamber to a fore- 
with any deCTee of comfort were to nooQ saunter—and her very amuse- 
he ^sought lor in rural seclusion, meats at length became irksome. 

^ Could 1 really have ever been a happy As a last resort, 1 determined on 
and contented being, the tranquil our spending the winter in London | 
heanty of tl^t .residence was fitted to and to London we & tscit 

confer that state. I read, and walk- « compliance on her port, which seem¬ 
ed ; my moons were spent in exploring ed to augur ill for its pj'Oposed good 
v^he picturesque and luxuriant country effects, 
ground, and my evenings in the so- Studiously*avoiding all retogni- 
ciety of my beautiful and accomplish- tlons, which mi^ht lead us into se¬ 
ed sister. Although her • situation ciety, we lived in the bustle of the 

was, all things taken into considers- great Babylon, as among, mankind, 

tion, mare to be deplored than mine, but not o&them; wag for awhile 1 

she bore up with an d%uanimity and flattered myself that the change of 

firquwss which disgraced my feeble scene and sithation had operated in a 

efforts. In her countenance was de- not unfavourable manner on my fin- 

picted the calm of better worlUs, and gaging coihpanion; but another shock 

the only indication of melancholy that upset all my pleasing speculations; 

I could discover about her, was her for one day, as we were sauntering 

delight in the performance of sombre through one of the squares, a carriage 

and pathetic airs. The harp was her drew up before us, and out stepped a 

favourite instrument, and often beside gentleman and lady, to whom I at 

the honeysuckle festooned lattice 1 flrst paid no particular attention, un- 

have sat, dreaming away the hour of til called to do so by the trembling 

summer twilight, listening to sounds which passed through the arm which 

that indeedtook the prisoned soul, lay within ix^ne, and I recognised, 

and lapped it in elysium." although pot with the intuitive per- 

Like the rust eating away the ception of Matilda, the person of !W[r. 

sheathed sword, the canker of grief Frederick Elton, and his feather-bc- 

was all the while, however, preying daggled bride, 
on her silent heart; and one day, when With much difficulty I gothercon- 

I entered the parlour unexpectedly, I veyed home, for she abhorred the 

found her sitting dissolved in tears. scene of calling a coach, assuring me 

It was not till some weeks afterwards, that there were no fears about her 

that I discovered that one of the do- strength. She had, however, been 

mestics had carried home to her the taxed to the utmost; for no sooner 

rumour of Frederick Elton's imme- had she thrown off her bonnet, when 

d:iate marriage with Mias Hargrave— she fainted on the sofa, and for a 

a story, which, on investigation, I long time we were unablq to restore 

found to be quite correct. her to a sense of what was going on 

The struggle, which had been so armind her. The consequence of all 

long and so successfully kept up in this was a sudden fever. Baily she 

secn^t, now began visibly to manifest grew weaker and worse; and, aa 

its effects. The subject was one al- night apd day I watched by her bed- 

moat too delicate for me to touch side, hourly did the conviction flash 
upon, and from it her high-toned afid more impressively over my mind, that 
noble, mind ke^jt skrinkingly ^.aioof. this, the last and' brightest light of our 

There was nothing for it but to bear house, was about to be extinguished, 

in silence^ she, the bpre^pn of a bro^ I could not reconcile myself to this 

ken heaxt>, and I, the misery of be- awful dispensation of providetice; al- 

l^lding the only being linked me though, alas 1 it appeared and was 

by the ties of kindred blood, fiope- unavertible. She never once breath- 

iessly siujclng into the grave. ed the name of him, whose fhte had 

TM supamer had passed away, and been so inauspicioUsly linked with 
earth, assuming its looks ^ wintry her own; and, early one mmming, aa 
desolation, add^ a deeper shadow to I awoke from slum^r, on a chair by 
. the sorrows of human life. P&or Ma- her bedside, I found ^ hkni^ Which 
tilda W 0 f now much thinner, and was locked within jny OWn^ cold,—I 

her cheel^ had lost the rose tints of was now an isolated being among 

l^e&lth. f could scarcely get her fer- mankind. 

(To Ue contlonvit.) 
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AKIMAL IIAGNBTISM. 


« 


"£nv6rit£, ceux qui s’acbament contre k Maga^dsme ont Uentort} car 
pas m4 ^ est au moins bien plaiaaat.’* « 


Thb Animal MametUm of these 
times, and its “ cwlateral sciences,” 
would have been very fearful things 
to our forefathers in darker ages. 
Had the present mo^etisers but 
lived two centuries ago, they might 
have had the satisfaction of being 
persecuted, sopurged, and burnt for 
witchcraft, arf magic, ^d devilry. 
Now, however, in this nineteenth 
century, when witches, magicians, and 
devils no longer people .our imagina¬ 
tions, but have utterly forsaken this 
earth, and left us in quiet scepticism; 
we can not only endure Animal Mag¬ 
netism, and its manifold wonders, in 
the utmost composure and equani¬ 
mity, but alA) enjoy pleasantly and 
comfbrtably all the fantastic tricks, 
which its followers play before high 
heaven. 

Not as partisans, ift>r ns enemies 
of Animal Magnetism, do*wc take it 
up on this occasion. Towards the 
magnetisers and their cause we en¬ 
tertain neither love nor hatred; but 
their doings and pretensions are a 
subject of curious speculation: and, 
without presuming cither to patron¬ 
ize them, or to put any hindrance 
in their way, we may be permitted 
to look at them from mar; to cast a 
shy passing glance at their ** new and 
wonderful science, which is to alter 
the whole destiny of mankind.” 

But, first of all, before inviting; the 
reader to accompany us any fortner, 
we shall do well to warn ^ira that 
however ** wonderful” this same Ani¬ 
mal Magnetism may be, it dffers lit¬ 
tle or not)ring new.” Almost the 
only novelty about it is, that such a 
thing should have so many followers 
in times like the present. For it is 
notorious that every itinerant quack¬ 
salver, every needy star-gazer, every 
delu^d moon-stnick enthusiast of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth centuries, had his magnets 
and sympathetic powders, his univer¬ 


sal fluids, visions, and potent, myste- 
* rious influences; and that by means of 
those he could work such mnders on 
the weak, the credulous and diseasedf 
as Animal Magnetism, with all its so¬ 
lemn apparatus, Vas never able to 
perform, even in the hands of Mes- 
mer himself. In those ages when 
the great of the peojlile, and 
even many persons of otherwise strong 
andfearjess character, laboured tmder 
the grossest and darkest superstition, 
the pretensions of such visionaries 
were listened ate with fear and trem¬ 
bling; and possessed an influence 
over the minds of men, of which we 
can no longer form any adequate 
idea. 

Inseparably connected with these 
'' miraculous influences,” was the rage 
for witchcraft, sorcery, vaticination, 
which began to prevail so much to¬ 
wards the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and which various circumstan¬ 
ces contributed to strengthen and 
difiuse. Law interfered with a high 
hand to extinguish that universal 
rage; and law, as always happens, 
did nothing but kindle it into irre¬ 
sistible frenzy. Also, at^the same 
time, religious controversy and su¬ 
pernatural excitement, and the fierce, 
stormy aspect of afiairs over all Eu¬ 
rope, tended much to increase the 
power of superstitious credulity, and 
gave freer scope for misguided delu¬ 
sion or crafty imposture. Then it 
was, that devils and evil spirits, of the 
strangest and most whimsical descrip¬ 
tion, were let loose in thousands up- 
«n the whole catholic world, but at 
first chiefly upon Germany; for in 
that Country ^iestcraft and papal 
^superstition were first set at open de¬ 
fiance; and •the general re-action 
which had already t^en place against 
tben^ was there first rendered strong 
and effectual by the appearance of 
Martin Luther, the great advocate 
and chmpion of the Reformation.* 


• A considerable lime before the Reformation, in ^^84, Pope InnoeentVIU. issued 
a bun, empowering two Dominican friars « to make Inquiwtion into the vices of soicwy 
and witAo^ ” and to put to death, at their own discretion, all whenn they 
guilty of practising these arts. These men of blood found more 
day. Whole towns seemed possessed wifii evil spirits. A German historian of some 
nence has calculated, that In the small electorate of Triers alone, In a fow years, no less 
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lAk long train of witches, propheci- 
ere, miracle-workersfollowed, stretch** 
i^g almost to otir times. No 

nation of Europe remained free from 
8Uch\lclusions; and men like Luther, 
Melancthox3i, Cardan, Kepler, Bacon, 
partook, in some measure, of the 
prevailing^ sphit of their times. In 
Hiis country, too, we had our Fludds, 
Maxwells, Lillys, Digbys, Great- 
rakeses, besides a sufficient number 
of witches, &c. &c,, which we kept 
burning occasionally for some centu¬ 
ries. Cahncr investigation of these 
matters at length brouglt back to 
humanity, and showed us that it was 
no duty to tortvpe and put t6 death 
those * miserable deluded wretches, 
whom superstition alqn^ had clothed 
in imaginary terrors; and that, after 
all, the best way of getting rid of 
such persons is to leave them, unno¬ 


ticed and unpersecuted^ to the c<m<- 
tempt and neglect which they never 
fail to incur of themselves. 

It would be interesting and in¬ 
structive, but foreign from our pre¬ 
sent purpose, to trace the history and 
ft connexions of these things more 
nutely. Some of the ablest and. most 
learned of the |nagnetiserB have ap¬ 
pealed to them as proofs that the 
world has never been without Animal 
Magnetism in some shape or other*- 
the only merit of the present m^- 
netisers coxt^isting in*their having 
reduced those rude materials to a 
“ science.” Some have even gone so 
far back, to seek for further evi¬ 
dence in the extasies and convulsions 
of the ancient Pythian priestesses and 
sibyls, which tiie poet has so well 
described: 


——— Subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptae mansdre comte ; sed pectus anhehim, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonaris: offiata est numine quando 
Jam propiore Del. » 


All this has been lately discovered 
to be nothing more than a striking 
variety of the ‘'crises” and " clair¬ 
voyance” of Animal Magnetism. 

Others again assert, that Animal 
Magnetism has nothing at all to do 
with these witcheries and extasies; 
but derive^ its efficacy from a con¬ 
nexion with pure religion and the 
immediate interpositions of the Divi¬ 
nity. The enemies of Magnetism 
look upon it as the faint remains of 
antiquated delusions,—beneath the 
notice of all wise and enlightened per¬ 
sons ; while some of the most zea¬ 
lous and hot-headed amongst them 
have not scrupled, even within these 
few years, to trace its origin to the 
devil and his agents. For our part/ 
we feel no disposition quarrel \^th 
any of these worthy people; anfi we 
cannot take upon us to seftle their 
disputations^. Without^nfering into 
any fiwther discussion regarding such 
magnetical genealogies, we Shall 
straightway proceed to give some 
acboimt of,the Animal Magnetism 
and Magnel^sers of the presei^ time, 
quietly takihg^them as we find them. 
Only, iu olSef to make ourselves in- 
telli^ble, 4^#ill be necessary to pre¬ 


mise a few bbservations on their his¬ 
tory since the appearance of Mesmer, 
the first and greatest of modern mag- 
netisers. 

This man was a native of Mers- 
burg, in Swabia, and was bom about 
the year 1734. Nothing further is 
known of his history till he took his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1776, 
T<rhen he published his inaugural dis¬ 
sertation " concerning the Influence 
of the Planets on the Human Body.” 
This "first step,” in his'career of 
" diipovery,” is said to be nothing 
but a revival of the ancient dreams of 
the Theo^ophists ^of the first century* 
and of Paracelsus' and his followers 
in more* modern times. Such, at 
least, in reality are his pretended 
" discoveries,” which he set forth in a 
later work, as we shall presently see. 

Mesmer’s speculations seem, at first, 
to have met with little patronage; 
for we hear nothing more of him for 
several years. It was in 1772 that 
he undertook his first cure, in ac¬ 
cordance with his views of the " uia4- 
versel fluid,” of which he alWayS' 
spoke 80 much. 

We cannot understand or ap¬ 
preciate his varying th^ies,. with- 


^f^hsand five hundred persons vrere executed under pretext of putdng down 
eoircety and Witchcraft, and expeUing devils."—(Fide Moh^en Giw^chte der 1Vis$en$chefiwt 
p* 496. y 
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oisA allading to tiie ancient idMs 
whu^ were entertiuned fegarding 
that itniversol dnkl. It was sup- 
pMed to pervade the whole universe; 
and to be the immediate agent by 
whkh all the phenomena of nature 
are produced. Every living being < 
had a certain portion of it allotted 
to him, upon wh^h the func¬ 
tions of life depended. This por¬ 
tion varied at different times, and 
under different circumstances in the 
same individual; and when dimi¬ 
nished or weakened, diselise was the 
consequence. To cure that disease, 
the fluid required only to be increas¬ 
ed or strengthened. h^esmer, we 
shall presently find, pretended that 
he had discovered the means of doing 
this, and consequently of curing dis¬ 
eases. 

The first experiments of Mesmer 
were made \vj.th metallic plates of a 
peculiar construction, which had been 
invented by Father Hell, a Jesuit, and 
professor of astronomy at Vienna, for 
the purpose of ai^Dlyii^ the magne¬ 
tism of the loadstone in*the treat¬ 
ment of diseases. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth centur)% the 
imaginary medicinal virtues of the 
magnet began a second time to be 
extolled, as they had been in the days 
of Paracelsus, Van Helniont, &c. Se¬ 
veral physicians in Germany, and else¬ 
where, conceived they had perform¬ 
ed cures by its application; and they 
endeavoured to explain its efficacy by 
supposing "healingeffiuences*' to pro¬ 
ceed from# it into the body.* Mes¬ 
mer says, that be also was successful 
in his experiments; but he took ?are 
to attribute his success to his pecu¬ 
liar power over the»universtH fluid," 
and not to the magnetic plate#, which 
he declared were by no means essen¬ 
tial, being mere conductors. In a 
letter he t£us explains his views :— 

** I have remarked," says he, " that the 
magnetic matter is ^most the same thing 
as the electric fluid, and that it may be 
conducted like this by intermediate bodies. 
Steel is not the only substance adapted to 
it 1 have rendered paper, bread, wool, 
silk, leather, stones, glass, water, various 
me^s, wood, men, dogs—in a word, every 
thing 1 touched—magnetic to such a de¬ 


gree, that theee ittbetaneet prodiMisd iSke 
same efihets as ihti loadjflxme eh the dis¬ 
eased. I have filled jSs with xnagnetijp 
matter, in the same way aa U done the 
electric fluid." a 

Mesmer gained confidence after 
these successful experimi^ts, and 
wrote an account of his discos 
very to the most celebrated learned 
societies of Europe. ITie academy 
of Berlin alone made reply, and 
treated his pretensions in the way 
they deserved to treat^^. Yet 
Mejsmer wasanot cast down by this 
neglect; but contrived to prptit by 
it. For* he had now learnt by ex- 
perieuffe, that his dUcoveries t:ould 
not be received otherwise than with 
contempt, if Ife buffered them to re¬ 
main in this their original shape; and 
accordingly he began thenceforth to 
declare, that the agent which he era-* 
ployed was totally different from the 
"universal magnetic fluidto distin¬ 
guish it from which, he gtfve it the 
name of ^wimaZ Magnetism. He per¬ 
sisted boldly in asserting his claims, 
in challenging attention to the "won¬ 
derful cures" he performed, and in 
abusing every person who opposed 
him ; till at length he was forced to 
leave Vienna, and seek refuge and a 
market for his discoveries somewhere 
else. It would be superfluous, and 
very tiresome, to enter intotfiny detail 
of the scandalous contentions in 
which he involved himself at Vienna; 
or to follow him in his vrandcrings 
through Germany, Switzerland, &c. 
Suffice it to say, that, in spite of all 
his miraculous cures, he could find 
no resting place till he reached Paris 
in the month of February, 1778* 
whither the fame of his miracles had 
gone before him, and where many 
ffersons were expecting him with im¬ 
patience. • 

At first he met with considerable 
•opposition,^ and found but few wilting 
to submit thAnselves to hia treat¬ 
ment^ but before the end of the 
stme^year he made a convert of M. 
D'Eslon, one of the members of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. This 
circumg^ance was of great advantage 
to him ; and ere long paUents floclm 


* In this country, we had Perkins, with his « metallic tractore,” doing Wwadeia ejb^ 
the same time j till Haygarth came forward and showed the absurdity of his |Nretf]aNoe,» 
in his well-known work ”On the Imagination as a Cause Md Cure of Disorders. * 
who wish for more information about the experiments in Germany and France, afiiy 
consult the Gbttlnger Anzelgcn for 1765, and Joum. d« Mfidec. voL xxviL &c. 
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ima all quarters. He established 
"aalles d maapfitieer,” vihere M, 
l>*£s2ou and hi^elf magnetised large 
munDers of persons of both sexes at 
once> These apartments became 
fashionable; and ladies of high rank 
went to them for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing'^ssasationsagr^ables/' Ihere 
ail idle and inane persons could have 
des agitations vives, des accidents 
varies, dee sympathiesadoucissantes/* 
Mesiner succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the government ; and 
was engsged in negociations with it 
for almost three years, 'ftiese negoci- 
ations terminated in cm offer to him 
of a yearly pension of40,000 francs, 
provided he would remain at Varis, 
and allow three pers/)ns named by 
government to witness fiis treatment, 
and receive instructions from him. 
Under various pretexts he refused 
this offer, and desired, as he had 
done before, to be put in possession 
of a “ chateau and its lands,” to 
which he might retire and continue 
his “ works of charity, far from oppo¬ 
sition and persecution and he de¬ 
clared his intention of quitting France, 
if this request could not be complied 
with. To the queen, who had caused 
the offer, we have mentioned, to be 
made him, Mesmer addressed a letter, 
giving an account of the motives for 
his refusal. He wanted to sell his 
** discovery” os dear as possible, and 
somewhat overshot the mark. " Aux 
yeux de votre majeste,” says he, 
quatre ou cinq cent mille lujres, de 
plus ou de moins employees d pro- 
pos ne sont rien: le Iranheur des 
peuples est tout. Ma decouverte doit 
iitre accueillie, et moi recompense 
avec une munificence digne du mo- 
narque auquel je m’attacherai 1” 

Inis lost imd very modest appeal 
was made in vain; Mesmer left 
Paris, and went to for thf «be- 

n^t of his health,” or to wait till 
his numerous adherents, might do 
something in his favour. But M. 
D’Eslon immediately came forworc^. 
declared htosclf in possession of the 
secret, and expressed his willingness 
to submit it to apublic investigation; 
which M^mer had always wefused 
to do. A royal commission was 
appointed,:^ consisting of physicians 
and mamb^ of the Acaddmie des 
Scienoe8>”.^among whom were Ben¬ 


jamin Fnmklitt, audlAvobier. 
Meamer» of course, drolared that M* 
D'Erion was a Very bad ^araoter} 
and that all the proceedings of the 
commission were to so purpose* 
But Mesmer had already {mbltshed 
can account of his theories, in the 
work to which we have aEuded' 
above and M. D’Eslon had tideen 
part in his prance for nearly three 
years, and produced the same results 
in every respect. The account of his 
univen^ fluid is curious .— 

<< It is a fluid universally difliised; it is 
the medium of a^mutud influence between 
the heavenly bodies, the earth, and animated 
bodies; it is ^continuous, so as to admit of 
no void; its subtilty is such as admits no 
comparison; it is capable of receiving, pro¬ 
pagating, commimicaUng all the impres¬ 
sions of mofion ; it is susceptible of flux and 
reflux. The animal body feels the effects 
of this agent; and it is by insinuating it¬ 
self into the substance of ihfl nerves that it 
affects them immediately. There are ob¬ 
servable, particularly In the human body, 
properties analogous to those of the load¬ 
stone-poles, forcsxample, equally distinct 
and opposite* The action and virtues of 
Anim^ Magnetism may be commimicated 
from one body to*'other bodies, animate 
and inanimate. This action tc^es place 
at a remote distance, without the aid of 
any intermediate body; it is augmented, 
reflected by mirrors; communicated, pro¬ 
pagated, increased by sound; its virtues 
may be accumulated, concentrated, trans¬ 
ported. Though this fluid be universal, 
all animated bodies are not equtdly sus¬ 
ceptible of it: there are even some, though 
a very small number, which have peculi¬ 
arities so opposite, that their very presence 
destroys all the effects offthis fluid in other 
bodies. Animal Magnetism can heal dis-^ 
eases of the nerves immediately, and others 
mediately.^ It perfects the action of medi* 
cines; it exdtes and directs salutaiy crises, 
so that 'tite magnetiser has them in his 
power; by its means the phyridan knows 
the state of health of each individual, and 
judges with certainty of the origin of the 
most complicated diseases; be prevents 
their increase, and succeeds In caring them, 
without ever exposing his patients to dan¬ 
gerous e&cts or disB^eable consequences, 
whatever be their age, sex, or tempera¬ 
ment In Magnetic, nature oi&ra an 
universal means of curing and preserving 
mankind.** 

Such was the agent which Mesmer 
pretended to have discovered. We 
need only remark that he returned to 
Paris while the commmsion was exa- 


M^moirc aar la Boccuverto du Magn^tUme Animal, Patis, 1785. 
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muung !the.proce8sefl of M. D*£eloB» 
abd ^ secrets of Ammal Mag- 

netiB3Ba, uiSL course of lecturesj aiKi by 
actual' expediments, to upwards of a 
hundred persons, fr<mi each, of whom 
he received one hundred louis d'ors. 
These persons formed themselves into* 
9oci^i$ de rharmonie, in various 
parts of Europe, for the purpose of 
practising and maki&g known their 

new science," Mesmer is said to 
have received 400,000 francs (about 
16,000/.) for his instructions. He 
was notwithijtanding highly dissatis¬ 
fied with the proceedings of his dis¬ 
ciples ; and wished to ])rofit still more 
by his discoveries, by reserving the 
privilege of teaching tliem* exclusively 
to himself. He soon left Paris and re¬ 
turned to his native country; troubled 
himself little more with Animal Mag¬ 
netism ; and “ lived in dignified rc- 
tirement'^ till the year 1815. We 
shall now leave him, and introduce our 
readers into the magnetic apartments, 
as described by Bailly. 

** The commissioners observed/* says he, 

** in tlie middle of a large roqmi a drcular 
case, of oak wood, and about a foot or a foot 
and half high, which is tailed theor 
magnetic tub. The cover or upper part of 
this, is pierced with a number of holes, from 
which proceed branches of iron, bent and 
moveable. The patients are placed, in se¬ 
veral rows, around this baquet, and eacli 
has his branch of iron, which he fastens 
with a cord tp the diseased part of his body. 

A cord passed round their bodies unites 
them to one anodier. Sometimes they form 
a second chain by joining hands, &c. 

** A piaiy>-forte is placed in a corner of 
the room, and various airs are played upon 
it in varied motions. Sometimes Uie saund 
oftlie voice and song is added, li^ch of the 
Toagnetisers has a rod of iron a^out ten or 
twelve inches long in nis hand. 

** The patients, ranged around Che baquet 
in large numbers, and in several rows, re¬ 
ceive the magnetism by all these means— 
by the branches of iron whicii convey to 
them that of the baquet ;* by the cords 
wound, round their bo^s, and by the uni¬ 
on of their thumbs which conveys to them 
that of their ^neighbours; by tlie sound of 
the piano-forte, or an agreeable voice, 
wiiidit difiUses it in the air. The patients 
ape itiso magnetised directly by means of 
the fingers and the iron rod, passed before 
the face, above or behind the head, and 


t 



over the dSiMased partly always bhserrifg 
tl^ distinction of pokf Th^jr aver aW 
acted upon by the msgnetuer 1^ 
eyes upon them. But, ^ye all, diiy one 
magnetised by the iqypUcatifm of the 
and the pressure of the finger^ on ihe 
hyjpochondres and the regions of the ah* 
domen; an application often continued 
for a long time, sometimes for several 
hours." ^ 


And now we have a deecription of 
the effects produced by this compli¬ 
cated magnetic apparatus 

** In their difforent^ conditiqp| titc pa¬ 
tients present »very varied picture. Some 
arc calm, tranquil^ and experience no efibet; 
others cough, spit, and feel sliglft ftidns, 
local o| universal heat, and perspir^ copi¬ 
ously : others are agitated and tortured by 
convulsions. Jhese convulsions are re¬ 
markable in regard to Uieir number, dura¬ 
tion, and force. As soon os one convulsion 
begins, several others come on. The com¬ 
missioners have seen some of them last for 
more than three hours. They are accom¬ 
panied with expectorations of a muddy and 
viscous fluid, brought up by the violent ef¬ 
forts. Streaks of blood were sometimes ob¬ 
served ; and, among others, one young man 
often brought up large quantities. These con¬ 
vulsions are characterized by the precipitous 
involuntary motions of all the limbs and the 
whole body, by the constriction ofthc throat, 
the leaping motions of the hypoebondres, and 
of the epigastrium; by the dimness and wan-, 
dering of the eyes, by piercing cricK, tears, 
sobs, and immoderate laughter. They are 
preceded orfollowed by astatcoQanguorand 
reverie, a sort of depression and even drow¬ 
siness. The least unforeseen nmse causes 
shudderings; and it was remarked, that the 
change of time and measure, in the airs 
played upon tlie piano-forte, had an influ¬ 
ence upon the patients; insomuch, that a 
quicker motion agitated them more, and re¬ 
newed the vivacity of their convulsions. 
There is an apartment lined with mat¬ 
tresses, and originally reserved for the pa¬ 
tients tormented witli those convulsiona: It 
k called the " Salle dea Crises.”* 

** Nothing can be more astonishing than 
the^fectacle of ftese convulsions. One 
who has not seen them can form no idea 
*of them; and is equally surprising to 
remark the deep repose of some patients, 
and ihe agitations which animate the rest 
accidents which are repeated^ the 
sympathies which are established. Pa¬ 
tients may be observed exclusively attach¬ 
ing the^elves to each other, preripitot-, 
ing theimelves towards each, smiling end 


The baquet was regarded as a reservoir of magnetic virtues, which the magneffote 
had pi^viouriy imparted to It; the brandies were supposed to be conductors, as atl Itild 
music, and the ro6a of the magnetisers concentrated to a point the fluid isodng foow thdr 
bodies. 

-f The Convulsions were regarded as crises by Mesmer. 
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«plaking affectionately together, and mu¬ 
tually soothing their crises, &c. 

J*he commissioners remarked, that 
among the number of patients affected with 
convifisions, there were always many wo¬ 
men* and lew' men; tliat these convulsions 
were an hour or two in coming on j and 
that, as Rooi^ as one was affected with them, 
the rest began suc«.*essively and rapidly 
to be affected,” &c. 

Such was the Magnetism of Mes- 
mer and his adherents, at Paris ; but 
it was destined soon to assume a more 
quiet anjUagreeal^le aspect, under the 
Marquis de Puysegur, ^ho had re¬ 
tired tq his estate at#iBus£tncy, near 
Soissons, for the purpose of practising 


magnetism among his tenants and 
dependants, A peasant, whom M. 
de PuysSgur was magnetising, fell 
into a sort of sleep, during which he 
began to talk, and answer questions 
in such a way as almost turned the 
•head of the worthy Marquis. This 
was the first appearance of what was 
called somnamliilism and ** clait'voy- 
ance;” and soon there were no more 
convulsions among magnetic patients 
anywhere ; the change was a com¬ 
fortable one for both parties, inas¬ 
much as the outrageous vaulting of 
the patients, rwhich used to make 
them a heavy enough handful to 


♦ In the Rapport Secret sur les Mesmerisme,” we have the following account of 
these critical convulsions*;-*-** Les commissures ont reconnu que les principales causes 
des effets altribu^s an Magn^tisme Animal sont rattouchement, I'iniaginatiori, I’imitation 
€t ils ont observe qu’il y avait toujours beaucoup plus de femmes que (rhommes cn crise. 
Cette difference a pour premiere cause la differente organization des deux sexes. Les 
femmes ont en g^n6ral les nerfs plus mobiles, leur iimigination est plus^vive, plus ex- 
altce. II est facile de la frapper, de la mettre en mouvement. Cette grande mobility des 
iierfs, en leur donnant des sens plus d6Ucats et plus exquis, les rends plus susceptibles 
des impressions de rattouchement. Kn les toucliant dans une purtie qiiclconque, on 
pourrait dire qu’on les touclie ^ la fois pariout. Cette grande mobility des nerfs fait 
qii’elles sont plus disposers i Timitation. Los femmes sont aernblables i\ des cordes 
sonores parfaiteincnt tenducs, ut a. I’unisson. II suffit d’en* mettre une cn mouvement, 
toutes les autres d Tinstant le partagent. Des qu’une femme tqpbe en crise, les autres 
nc tardent pas <ry toinber. C'est it leur sensibilite dt's nerfs qu*est dfi le plus grand 
nombre de leurs crises. II en cst qucl(|ues uncs qui appartient u une cause caclieo, inais 
nnturrllc, i\ line cause certaine des emotions dont toutes les fomnics sont plus on moins 
susceptibles, et qui, par une infiuoucc eloigiiec, en accuinulani res iMnotiun6,cn les purtant 
au plus haut degr^, peul contribucr a prodiiire iin etat convulsif, qu’uii confond avec les 
autics crises. C’est cause est Vompire que lu nature a donne iV une sexc sur I’antrc pour 
I’attacher efl’emouvoir. C’est sont toujours des hommos qui magnetisent les femmes ; 
les relations alors 6tabli6s no aont sans doute que cellos d'unc malade a Tigard do son 
m^docin; mais cc m(‘decin cst un homme; quchjuc suit I’elat de maladie, il uc nous 
depouille point ile iiotre sexe, il no nous derobe pas entiereinent au pouvoir de I’antrej 
'la maladie en peut affaiblir les impressions, sans jamais les aneantir. D’iiillciirs la plu- 
jiart des femmes qui vont au Magn^tisme ne sont pas reellemcnt mal^des ; beauooup y 
viennent par oisivct^, et pur amusement; d’aiitres^qni ont quelques incommoditfo, n’en 
conservent pas moins leur fraichour et leur force; leur sens sont tons entiers; leur 
jeiinesse a foute sa sensibility. La proxiinite long-temps continuec, I’attouchemcnt in¬ 
dispensable, la chaleur individuellc communiqu6e, les regards confondus, sont les voies 
coimus de la nature pour opCrer immanquablemeiit la c|»iiunuzucation des sensations et 
des affections. L^homme qui magnetise a ordinairement les genoux de la femme 
renfermys dans les siens; les genoux e^ toutes les parties inferiouros du corps sont 
par consequent cn cont%ct. La mafg^'st appliqu6c sur les hypochondres, et qiielque- 
fois plus has, sur les ovaires. Le fact est done excred H la fois sur une infinite des 
parties, et dans le voisiuage des parties let plus scnsibles du corps. Souvent Thomme, 
ayant sa main gauche apfliquee, passe la droite derriere Ic corps de la femme; le 
mouvement de Tun et de Tautre est de se penrher mutuellcment pour favoriser ce 
double attouchenient; la proximity ^Icvlrnt la plus grande possible, Ic visage touche 
presque le visage; les haleines se rospirenl; Timagination, qui agit en m^me temps, 
rypaud uu ceitain desordre dans toute la machine; elle 8us])end le jugement, elle 
ycarte Tattention; les femmes ne peuvent se rendre compte de ce qu’elles yprouveiit,elle8 
iguorent T^tat oil elles sont. QiBind cette esp^ce de crise se prepare, le visage s’en- 
flamme par d^ds, roeil devient ardent; on volt la femme baisser la tdte, porter la mam 
au front, et aux yeux, pour les couvRr. Cependant la crise continue, et I’ceil se trouble. 
Des que cc signe a mauifesty, les paupieres doviennent humides; la respiration est 
courte, entrecoUpee; la poitrine s’^Uve et s'abmsse rapidement; les convulsions s’ytablU- 
sent, alnsi que les moiivemens precipitys et brusques oil des meinbres ou du corps en- 
tier. A, cet ytat succedent la largeur, Tabbattement, une sorte de sommcil des sens, 
qui cat un rrposc nycesswre apry^ une forte agitation.” 
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their mag^tiser, gave place to the 
most gratifying refiose and e^otV- 
voyance/* and to oracular consulta¬ 
tions of the tendcrest, most spirit- 
stirring description. 

“ I cannot refrain,’* says M. de Puys6- 
gur;in a letter to a friend, “ from the plea¬ 
sure of telling you about my experiments. 
I am indeed so agitated myself, I may 
even say so exalted, tha* I feel some re¬ 
laxation, some repose, to be necessary for 
me ; and this I hope to find in writing to 
one who can understand me. When I 
censured the enthusiasm of Father Hervier, 
how far was I tfWn from knutving the cause 
of it ]—But 1 come to the matter in lianj., 
and it presses upon me ve?y much.” 

After speaking of somo successful 
cases, which we have not room to 
transcribe, he proceeds : 

** These slight successes induced me to 
attempt being useful to a peasant, a man 
tweiity-tliree years of age, who had been 
in bed for foitt days, from the effects ol‘a 
catarrh. I went then to see hint: it wtis 
last Tuesday, the fourth of this inontlt, at 
eight in the evening. After getting him 
lifted np, 1 magnetised him. What was 
my surprise on seeing, at the t*nd of seven 
or eight minutes, this man fail aslvep 
quietly in my arms, without cotivulsions or 
pains i I urged tlie crisis, which occa¬ 
sioned giddiness; he spoke, and talked 
quite aloud about his uifairs. When i 
conceived his ideas were affecting him dis¬ 
agreeably, I put a stop to them, and sought 
to inspire liiiii with gayer. To accomplish 
this, no great effort on my part was re¬ 
quired ; then I saw him satisfied, thinking 
himself shooting for a prize, dancing at a 
festival. I cherished these ideas in him, 
and thereby forced him to make many 
motions on his Scat, as if he had been 
dancing to an air, which, by singkig it 
mejitally, I made him repeat aloud,” &c. 

And, in a letter ttf his brotder, about 
the same time, he goes on t» say : 

“ It is with tins simple man, thi.s pea¬ 
sant, that I am instructed and enlightened. 
When in the magnetic state, lie is no longer 
a silly peasant, scarcely able to answer a 
word; he is a being diat I do not know 
how 10 name; I have no need to speak to 
him; I think'before him, and he under¬ 
stands me—answers me! If any one 
comes into his room, he secs him, if 1 wish 
It; he speaks to him, tells him the tilings 
that I wish him to tell him; not always 
such as 1 dictate to him, but such os truth 
requires,” &c. &c. 

Our excellent, kindly, but rather 
light-headed Marquis, soon had so 
many patients that it became " impos¬ 
sible to touch them all and there¬ 


fore he determined to 
tree, round which seats were placed, 
and conducting cords suspended, from 
the branches. As soon as hef* had 
brought his first patient to the ^ree* 
and wound the cord round him, '' he 
looked at the tree, and, with an air 
of astonishment, which is ^describ- 
able, he said no more than, * Wlit^ 
IS it that 1 see there Then his head 
sunk and he fell into a perfect som- 
mmdutism/* 

‘‘ To-day,” he continues, ** I have repeat¬ 
ed the same experiincirt upon hiflu and with 
the same succeS ! I avow it, sir—^my head 
turns with pleiisAre at seeing tli« |gK>d 1 
do. Mwlame de Puysegur, and the eom- 
pany she has with her, my domesites, all 
that is around me, feel an amazement, 
mingled with ifthhlration, W'hich it is im- 
)K)ssible to describe; and I shall also eoii- 
fess to you, th.it I believe they experience 
only the half of my sensations. If it were 
not for niy tr(*e, which gives me rest, and 
will do so still more, 1 .should be in an 
agitation inconsistent, 1 believe, with my 
health. 1 exist too much, if 1 may use 
the exjireshion.” 

A sluirt extract from a second let¬ 
ter to his lirother, shall complete the 
iiicture of M. de Puysegur’s zealous 
labours. 

** If you do not come .soon, my dear 
frit'iid, you will not see my extmordhiary 
vian, tor lii-s health is almost entirely re¬ 
stored,” £fee. • 

“ I oonriiiue t<i use the happy pow'er 
which I have from A'lesiner, whom I daily 
bless; for 1 am very useful, and prtMlucc 
many salutary effects on all the sick in the 
neighbourliood. They flock round my 
tree: this morning there were upwards of 
a luindred and thirty. We have a per¬ 
petual procession in the country. 1 pass 
two lioiirs at my tree every morning. It 
is the best possible; there is itdt a 

leaf upon it tliat does nut communicate 
Stealth, and every one experiences more or 
less good effects from it. Yon would be 
chafifted to behoft the picture of humanity 
which this presents. I have only one 
cause of regret^ it is my inability to touch 
all who come; but my man, or rather, my 
^ntelUgencef consoles me; he teaches me 
whaf I ouglit to do. According to lum, it 
is not necessary for me to touch every one; 
a look, a gesture, a wish, is sufficient; and 
’tis a pqpsant, the nmst limited in the poun- 
try, who teaches me this. When be is in 
a crisw, 1 know nothing more profound, 
more prudent, and more clearsighted (ekdf- 
myant) than liini.” &c. 

If our limits permitted it, we should 
have much pleasure in accompanying 
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good friend the Marquis through 
more details. He goes on circum¬ 
stantially relating his ** wonderful 
cases" with such complacency, such 
kinAy enthusiasm, and entire " aban¬ 
don,** that you cannot help taking 
some interest in them, and being, in 
some measure, carried along with the 
Current of his feelings. You shall find 
him consulting his " somnambu¬ 
lists," or ‘*M4dedns endormis** (sleep¬ 
ing physicians) about their own dis¬ 
eases, and those of others brought 
into coRfkct wilfh thc|g, and occa¬ 
sionally locking them up oypr night— 
furnished with ** piper, pen, and 
ink"—in dark apartments, v^lthout 
candle or fire, setting them asleep, 
and making them write^till daybreak, 
when be would come and fall into 
raptures, on seeing how they had 
performed their tasks. All we can 
do at present is, to promise the cu¬ 
rious reader considerable entertain¬ 
ment if his inclination leads him to 
consult the works of M. do Puysegur 
himself. Of the many hundreds of 
volumes which have been written on 
this subject, tliey are j)prhaps the least 
tiresome, and the most instructive. 

About the same time witli Puys^- 
gur, the Chevalier de Barbarin was 
doing equal wonders at Lyons ; but 
without any magnetic tree or baquet, 
oruniversai or partial fluid: he prayed 
atthebedsidesof his patients, and som¬ 
nambulism came on, and ** astonish¬ 
ing cures" were performed. Tlic Abbe 
Faria, too,produced his "lucid sleep," 
or somnambulism, in a still sira])lcr 
manner, and exhibited his patients for 
money. He placed the person whom 
he intended to magnetise in an arm¬ 
chair ; desired him to shut his eyes 
and collect himself. Then, " all of a 
sudden, he pronounced in a loud and 
imperative tone, the word Ihrmez: 
(sleep!) which genertllly made *:^ch 
an impression upon the patient, as to 
occasion a slight shaking of the whole *' 
body,warmth, perspiration, andsome- 
times somnambulism, or lucid ^eep„ 
If the first attempt did not sucieed, 
he submitted the patient to a second, 
then a third, and sometimes even a 
fourth, after which he declared^im in¬ 
capable of lucid sleep—as Mqjsmcr, 
Puys^gur, and all other magnetisers 
used to do when they could not suc¬ 
ceed. The Abbe boasted of having 
produced " lucid sleep" five thousand 
times in this way. 


But we have not space to fol¬ 
low him or Barbarin. We cannot 
here attempt to make even the most 
rapid survey of the boundless field 
which Animal Magnetism now opens 
before us. The new science soon 
* spread over the whole of Europe, of¬ 
fering a strange contrast to the scep¬ 
tical, turbulent revolutionary spirit 
which prevailed at the same period. 
With various fate in different coun¬ 
tries, it has come down to the present 
time. " In regard to every thing con¬ 
nected with'it,'-' says a^feermanmag- 
netiser, with perfect justice, " Great 
Britain presents notning but a tabula 
rasaJ* It has excited much laborious 
speculation in Germany, and has had 
many partisans, but is now decidedly 
in its wane ; in that country you now 
hoar much less of people reading with 
their stomachs, and fingers, and toes; 
and of the other moving accidents of 
clairvoyance. It is in France, the 
country of pMlosophes, axidsavans, and 
forlorn Jesuits, that animal magne¬ 
tism is still doing battle against scep¬ 
ticism ; and has the most numerous 
and zealous partisans. A committee 
of the Royal Society of Medicine was 
apjxiiuted some years ago to investi¬ 
gate the Rul)ject, and their decision 
has long hccxi looked for with impa¬ 
tience by the magnetisers. We can 
only indulge ourselves with a tran¬ 
sient glance at one or two of the most 
striking cases in the " Hermes" of 
last year. And first, wc shall extract 
" one sleep" from the very long and 
tedious journal, of the treatment of a 
poor woman of the name of Gerome, 
by the Duchess de Bourbon, written 
by herself; which, though it is now 
somewhdt antiquated, is, we believe, 
published for the first time :— 

** On the 17 th, I magnedsed her (Gerdme) 
at nine; as soon as she was in somnambu¬ 
lism, she desired to have every thing neces¬ 
sary for writing, and wrote what follows 

* I forbid myself coffee for four months, as 
being contrary to my health.' In the even¬ 
ing, somnambullsed Madame Gerdxne in 
presence of my son (the Duke d’Enghien) 
and the Abb6 Labdant, his preceptor. She de¬ 
sired to have my son put into rapport with 
her, that she might judge of his disposition. 
Alter having seated him upon her knees, 
and touched him, she said to roc, * Put me 
into rapport with his preceptor that I may 
speak to liim.' I did so. Immediately after 
having touched the Abbd, she sfdd to him, 

* Sir, 1 feel that you arc the honestest man 
in the world, and that you have an excel- 
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lent heart t 1^ should wish to hare a privata 
eonversadon with you.* Her desire having 
been satisiied, she proved to M. Labdant’s 
satisfaction that she had judged accimitely of 
the heart and character of my son, to whom 
she said, when he came in again, < Monseig- 
neur, believe, andprodtweUby, the advices 
which tliat honest man win give you.' Thei/ 
she added, * You have a tender mother, who 
is no longer attached to^this earth, except 
through you; never give her any essential 
vexation, for by so doing, you would soon 
bringher to the grave.' When all had left 
the room, I asked her if she had noticing to 
prescribe for hej‘selftomorro\{ : ‘I must take 
a little rhubarb m powder every morning for 
three days, in the ;^tspo(Viful of soup 1 eat, 
and every evening of &ose three days un 
iiwement d Veaxi simplCi in 'grhich a little 
fresh butter has been melted.' " 

Ex uno disce omnes/* from one 
sleep judge the rest, gentle reader 1 
You have here somewhat less than the 
sixtieth part of the whole case, as de¬ 
tailed by hei* highness the Duchess de 
Bourbon. We can serve up no more 
of it at present; but if you take de¬ 
light in tlie namby-pamby, pathetic 
style, you may have'a rich feast by 
turning to the original ift the “ Her¬ 
mes'* of last year and of 1828. 

The next csise we have to notice, 
was laid before the Academie Royale 
de Mfedecine last year by M. Jules 
Cloquet, one of the surgeons of St, 
Louis Hospital, at Paris. Madame 
Plantin,—‘'mother of a rich merchant 
in Rue St. Denis, No. 151,” and of 
Madame Lagandre, ** who lives at 
Dijon,” is “ an excellent somnambu¬ 
list,” and " W'as cured by magnetism 
of avery'sever? disease, upon which 
all the resources of medicine, had 
wrecked,” — had been magnetised 
nearlyhalfa year for''a tumour of the 
right breast, complicated with swel¬ 
lings of the axillary glancft,'* when 
M. Cloquet was consulted, and judg¬ 
ed the disease to be cancer, and to 
require an operation—which indeed 
M. Chapelain had already proposed 
to the patient and her relations as in¬ 
dispensable.” M. Cloquet was sub¬ 
sequently informed by M. Chapelain 
that the lady was susceptible of 
somnambulism, very imperfect in¬ 
deed ; but yet he hoped, nevertheless, 
to be able to suspend sensibility, and 
proposed that the operation should be 


) 

performed during magnetic 
It was fixed for Sunday, I2th April, 
1829, and we shall take the descrip¬ 
tion of it from the report of M. Clo¬ 
quet to the Academie Royale 
decinc :— . ‘ - 

“On llic day fixed for th(» operation, 
M. Cloquet, upon arriving at half past ten, 
found the patient dress^ and sitting ni 
an ann-chair, in the attitude of a person 
quietly resigned to natural sleep. Nearly 
an hour before, she had returned from 
mass, which it was her custom to hear 
always at the same hour, nnd*M. Chape¬ 
lain had put lifr into magnetic sleep afler 
her return.* Tho patient spoke with ^nucli 
cahnness of the operation she was about 
to uii'lcrgo. Every thing was afTaiigeil 
for it: she undressed herself, and sat down 
upon a chair. •* • 

“ M. Chapelain held up the right arm; 
tlie left was allowed to hang by the side 
of the body. M. Pailloux of Saint Eouis 
hospital was employc<l to hand tlie in¬ 
struments and apply the ligatures. 

“ The first incision, proceeding from the 
hollow of the axilla, was directed above 
the tumour to the inner edge of the breast. 
The second, beginning at the same point, 
went along the under edge of the tumour 
to meet the first. The swelled glands 
were dissected cautiously, on account of 
their nearness to the axillary artery \ and 
the tumour was extirpated. The opera¬ 
tion histed from ten to twelve minutes. 

“During all that time, the patient con¬ 
tinued to talk tranquilly with tlie operator, 
and did not give the slightest ^ign <»f sen¬ 
sibility. No movement in the limbs or 
"in the features, no change in the respira¬ 
tion or the voice, no emotion, even in the 
pulse, manifested themselves. The patient 
ceased not to present tliat state of resigna¬ 
tion and automatic impnss]])ility, wliicli she 
showed on the arrival of M. Cloquet. She 
did not require to be held, but only to be 
supported. A ligature was applied to the 
lateral thoracic artery, which had been 
opened in extracting the glands. But, 
Vhat is worthy of observation, when the 
surjtyn washed tjie skin round tlie wound 
witli'a wetted spon^, the patient mani¬ 
fested sensations similar to those produced 
by ticklin#^ a»d said several times with 
hilarity, * Ah! get done, don't tickle me.’ 

• “ The wound was imited with adhesive 
plastilrs and dressed, and the patient was 
put to bed, still in a state of somnambuHsnu 
in which she was allowed to remain forty? 
eight b^urs. The wound was dressed a 
second fime on the Tuesday following. 
The pdtient showed no sensibility or pain \ 


♦ In magnetic sleep “ no external impression is felt by any of the senses. The som¬ 
nambulist does not hear with his ears, see with his eyes, smell with his nose, or taste 
with hU tongue; but yet he hears, sees, smells, tastes belter tlian one who is 
awake.” 
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ih^ pulse kept its usu^J rhythm. After 
the dressing, lid. Chapqlain waked the pa^- 
tient, whose 'magnetic sleep had lasted two 
. days, e She setmed to have no idea, no 
feeling of what had passed.***^ 

Ft)r son^^ays “Rafter the operation, 
the ** patient continued ^ well,” but 
died hefofe the end of the month. 
Her daughter, however, " while in 
a, state of somnambulism had fore¬ 
told the very day of her death, and 
the very ajjpearanoes which were 
found on dissection.'' We have only 
to regret athat thp whoh' household 
of Madame Plantin—^er son, her 
■ daugjiter, her relation Madame Gra- 
nier, and herself—though the “ best 
people in the world," were ftfc the 
same time perhaps the very weakest, 
most deluded, most' *contem])tible. 
The details of their conduct in the 
case before us, as described by them¬ 
selves, are of the most moving sort; 
but we would counsel no reader to 
bet about pern sing them, without arm¬ 
ing himself with much patience and 
toleration. Of M. Chapelain, their 
magnetise!’, we know nothing, and 
care not to know. Should any man 
choose to investigate this matter more 
circumstantially, all we can do at 
present, is tc» wish him good speed; 
for we have matter of a more serious 
sort to discuss before bidding a linal 
adieu to Animal Magnetism, 

Some'ot'our readers may perchance 
have heard, tliat the magnetisers of 
our days no longer confine their ef¬ 
forts exclusively to the ‘‘human ani¬ 
mal." You shall have them mag¬ 
netising dogs, horses, vipers, toads, 
&c. &c. by a “ single glance" of their 
eyes. Nay more, they have lately 
discovered a sort of rivalry in ser¬ 
pents, tigers, &c., which, according 
to the Chevalier Brice, procure their 
prey by the magnetism of their eyesj 
which they dart upon their vi<jl;ifins, 
thereby rendering them powerless and 
incapable of motion. But;, “ the ter- • 
rific toad" (ralFreux crapaud,) is sup¬ 
posed to be the best magnetisi^r of 
them all; and appears also tof run 
most risk from magnetism, as the 


following tragical sccM^ite^may 
ciently snow, lire dramatis personm 
are, a “ young physician of a robust 
constitution, and who had very Mack 
eyeSt with Mair of the same colour 
a “ toad of the. largest species from 
^the marsh of Saint Gond, near Eto- 
gesand “ M. Bouvrain, ‘profrs- 
seur* and ‘ ing/fnieur-g^om^tre,* friend 
of the doctor,"'twith “ another eye¬ 
witness,” 

“ These gentlemen," , says Chevalier 
Grice, “ put the toad upon u table, placed 
it in sight witl|i|in a glass vttscl, to prevent 
it from getting away, ana also to receive 
any thing that might ORps from it should 
it happen to burst The toad remained 
quiet; die dpeCor crossed his arms, leant 
his elbows upon the table, and began to 
look fixedly at the toad about two feet dis¬ 
tant from it, and in presence of M. Bouv¬ 
rain and the other person, who kept ob¬ 
serving what was going on. The expe¬ 
riment lasted only eighteen minutes, at 
the end of which the toad bhrst, e.t Templit 
le va.se de verre d'immovdices et d'mpuHtes, 
Dtiring the first ten minutes, the spectators 
could remark no change in the person of 
the doctor. llisMook seemed to be only 
that of curiosity ; but it was not so after¬ 
wards. At the end of ten minutes, hia 
look api>eared as it were, to experience a 
sort of displeasure and irritation. From 
ten to fifteen minutes, the doctor insensibly, 
and os it were involuntarily, came three 
or four inches nearer (lie toad, and his at- 
tetitioii seemed to redouble. At fifteen 
minutes, he changed the position of his arms, 
iuuT(is.sed tbenj, and closing his liands 
tpgcther, supported himself upon them; 
the hands appeared to crisp themselves; 
his countenance assumed the expression 
of anger. From fifteen to eighteen minutes, 
his face became successively very red, then 
very*pale, and covered with perspiration. 
At eighteen minutes, the toad gave way. 
With respret to thig, latter, the observers 
saw no change in him; he had constantly 
held his c^cs fixed upon the doctor, who 
assured his companions, tliat he had at first 
experienced a general uneasiness; and tliat 
gradually life was exalted to such a degree 
in him, that if the experiment had lasted 
a few instants longer, he did not know 
whether he should have been able to con¬ 
tinue it, since it would have been impossi¬ 
ble for him to support the state of vital ex¬ 
altation in which he felt himself. In short, 


• The details of this case are tg be found in the “ Archives g^n^ra^es de M^declne,” 
for May, 1829^ and in the Hermes for June. We have not been able to procure any 
other account of it, and do not know whether M. Cloquet’s statement is misreprosented. 
At the sitting of the Academy, M. Larrey brou^t forward instances of persons who had 
borne severe operations without showing the slightest symptom of pain; and “ he regretted 
deeply, tliat his honourable colleague should have suffered himself to be led into error by 
such juggleries," and siud, the person upon whom tlie op€ral;lon had been pejrfbrmed, was 
nothing but tms commkre des $imnambulUetirs** 
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he added, he should either have fallen 
backwards, or found himself out of order; 
or something sdU worse would have hap¬ 
pened to him.’* 

“ After the operation, the Doctor felt him¬ 
self very severely indisposed, which he at¬ 
tributed to the^'experiraent, &c 

Next day, M. Bouvrain wished to try * 
the same experiment. He arranged every 
thing in the same way; but scarcely five 
minutes were elapsed, whe% he felt his eyes 
full of tears, and was ready to faint—then 
he ceased.” 

Now, should any of our virtuosi 
think of measuring theft* strength 
with such ** Bffrmx erppauds,’^ we 
would only intrea^ them to have fair 
play; and let each man tjingly face 
his toad. It is our private opinion, 
that had this rule been strictly ob¬ 
served in the case before us, the doc¬ 
tor would have come off second best, 
as well as his friend M. Bouvrain. 
But leaving tlys matter to be decided 
by abler judges, we proceed to notice, 
in conclusion, a new way of travel¬ 
ling and seeing the world, which, 
every one must allow,# is in all re¬ 
spects superior to any thing that has 
hitherto been thought of by the cun- 
ningest of our inventors. 

“ All magnetisers,” says M, Pigault Le¬ 
brun,* ** who liave any experience, have 
remarked two sorts of somnoinbulisis : the 
one useful as physicians, the otlier known 
under the denomination of travelling som¬ 
nambulists.” 

“ A young lady, newly married, and 
who had become a mother a few months 
before, had brought a girl from the coun¬ 
try to take charge of her infant.”—“This 
girl was only ^fteen years of age; she knew 
no other place but her native vilkige and fit 
Quentin, and had no idea of the objects 
which <Ud not exist in the very limited 
canton which she had till that time been 
confined to. She was sick, and lAr mis¬ 
tress desired me to magnetise her. Biche, 
in a few sittings, became a very lucid som¬ 
nambulist; and her organization induced 
her to traveL During our intervals of si¬ 
lence she would transport herself into the 
neighbouring towns, and then give a de¬ 
scription of them, aloud and with an exact¬ 
ness, which struck all the spectators who 
had been there with astonisliment. I was 
afraid this inclination might produce irri¬ 
tation in the fibres of the brain, and I did 
ail that was in me to prevent her from in¬ 


dulging in U. Vain effort 1 at each 
she had stnuething new to relate.” 

“ She loved the King, Iwouis the Eigfa- 
teentli. When her treatment drew riear a 
close, sha urged me pertinaciously to scon- 
duct her to Paris, and takeover through 
the Chateau ctes Tuilcries. 1 teared tlmt 
serious inconveniences to hej* health, 
might result from so important a trial; 
yet I could not help promising to comply 
with her desire the last sitting but one. 1 
presumed that her recovery, and the mark¬ 
ed return of strength, would enable her to 
support tlie fatigue—moral at least, which 
such a journey might oc(;asion hev.« 

The day was fixed, and the news of 
this interesting experiment had spret)^ over 
the town. It was the month of June,*the 
weather was and the curxou«»wcre 

admitted into a pretty garden. An arm¬ 
chair was placet^ In it, upon which Biche 
sat down, and fell asleep instantly.” 

“ She smiled at the idea of going to Paris, 
and seeing the King. Soon .she wanted 
confidence in herself, and urged me to ac¬ 
company her. Does not this peculiarity 
prove that tiie somnambulist can, in no cir¬ 
cumstances, withdraw himself from the in¬ 
fluence of his magnetiser ?” 

“ The sjiectator.s were seated in a cir¬ 
cle, and the deepest silence reigned in the 
assembly. 1 knew the road perfectly from 
St. Quentin to Paris, and 1 conducted 
Biche lK)m one place to another. Still re¬ 
maining in her arm-chair, she seemed to 
walk rajiidly, lifting her feet one after ano¬ 
ther. Her head kept moving backwards, 
and its niovcnients corresponded exactly 
to those of her feet. She iriiitateck ^ much 
as lier position allowed her, the action of 
one who is really walking.” 

“ Very soon her feet were Hfled with dif¬ 
ficulty, and set down with force : her respi¬ 
ration became short and difiicult; she at 
length got out of breath, and the perspira¬ 
tion flowed from her brow. 1 asked her 
the cause of the painful afiection she felt. 
She replied that she was ascending a very 
steep mountain. * She is going up the 
Cote de Verberie,’ exclaimed the master of 
tht» house. 1 then recollected this ascent, 
w'hich is short, but ragged.” 

pause to* indulge in my reflec¬ 
tions, How come.s it that Biche, without ever 
rAing from her»arip-chair, experienced the 
very same fatigue which is felt by one who 
is strugj^ing up that steep? How comes 
it tRat she didn’t clear it at a single leap— 
she who seemed to be travelling at the rate 
of several leagues a minute ? 

“ We pursued our route, and arrived 
rapidly at Ae height of St. Denis. Here 


* Vide “Voyage d’une Somnamliule de Saint Quentin d Paris, en 1817, par M. Pigault 
Lebrun (Hermes, March, 1829).” We select tliis specimen of magnetic travelling only 
because it is the latest journey we know of; many such are to be had in the jourpalt 
and works on Animal Magnetism. 
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th^ figure of Biche contracted itself, and she 
compressed her nose with force. I failed 
not to^ ask her, what was going on within 
her. She replied that she was seeking to 
avoick a foul odour which wgs following 
her. The n^terlal cause of this new fact 
was very soon discovered. Several persons 
present questioned the wind. It was 
blowing from Vontin, upon St. Denis, and 
it* is known that the * voirie* and the ‘ tie- 
p6t de la poudrelie’ are neiir Pontin. But 
how did it come that Biche, at St Quentin, 
thirty leagues from these effluvia, felt the 
same disgust wliich they occasion to one 
who is plitfed in thf disagreeable situation 
of actually inhaling them &c. &c. 

‘‘ Wf continued our r^mte. *^1 had invit¬ 
ed fjiche, on account of the high interest 
of this sitting, to tell me whatnovejjies she 
should see. ** Oh ! how high the houses 
are !'^ exclaimed she, all of a sudden. I 
concluded from this remark that she was 
entering tlic faubourg St. Denis. 1 bade 
her descend in a straight line, and imme¬ 
diately slic stopped before the triumphal 
arch, very improperly called la Porte St. 
Denis. She described this monument to 
me with mucli exactness. I recommended 
her to follow the kraight line to tlie edge 
of the river. 

“ 1 thought her appearance expressed 
anxiety, and that she was not getting on so 
rapidly as she had done till then. I asked 
her the reason. She replied, she was 
keeping close lo the houses, to secure her¬ 
self from the carriages. She at length ar¬ 
rived at the Pont-au-Chunge, and exclaim¬ 
ed, with ui\ air and tone of surprise, tliat 
she saw houses upon tlie river: it was the 
boats for bat))ing and washing. 

** I now made her Aim to the right, and 
told .her to stop before the palace, which 
she would soon come to. * I am there !' 
said she.—^ Upon what point are you I 
what do you see V —She described to me 
the Cour du Carrousel. * Let us go on to 
the vestibule of the palace, which you see/ 

‘ I am at the foot of tlie beautiful stair.* 
•—< It leads to the apartments of the King. 
Go up it.*—* Above, yonder, there arc great 
gentlemen who have long red culottes, ba.*- 
dered withgold,*—-(it wgs the hundred Swiss 
Guards).—‘ What have you to witli 
their being there ?’•—They won’t allow 
me to pass.*—* Why so 1 %—‘•They are pr(?- 


venting some ladies who wi^b to go up.^ 
—‘ Fear them not; am not I with you ? 
Pass.’ She smiled with a sly air, and 
whispered to me : ‘ They are looking to the 
right and left; I have passed between their 
legs, and they have not seen me.* (Biche 
is very little, and the Swiss-guards are 
♦ very Wg.) 

‘ Let uB go into tlie apartments of the 
King.*—* Oh, how beautiful it is! but the 
journey has fotigiVed me much. I wish t 
could rest myself.’—' £h Inen ! seat your¬ 
self.'—' Seat myself in the King's apart¬ 
ments I and in the finest 6f his arm-chairs P 
—' Fear nothing; I will ^swer for every 
thing.* ' ^ 

“ She kept fitting upon the seat, &c. 
Her countenance was expressive of lively 
satisfaction a little peasant girl seated in 
the King's apartments, in a magnificent 
arm-chair 1 

“ After a moment of repose and si¬ 
lence, she said she was going to seek the 
King. ‘ Oh! there he i.s—there he is!* 
exclaimed she.—* In what position is he V 
—‘ He is sitting.*—‘ Is he* alone ‘ No, 
he is/ &c. &c,** 

Tlie somnambule proceeds to de¬ 
scribe the Kiqg’s attendants, priests, 
&c. &c., })ut we have already had 
enough for the present, and must 
beg M. Pigault Lebrun's pardon for 
cutting him short, and passing over 
" the crowd of reflections which 
his narrative gives rise to." We 
leave every reader to his own re¬ 
flections, without presuming to dic¬ 
tate to him what opinion he is to en¬ 
tertain of these important matters, 
which we have been discussing; or 
whether he is to entertain any opi¬ 
nion at all on the subjeijt. And as 
for our worthy magfietisers, we have 
nothing but good wishes to offer 
tliem, and a long farewell! It is 
probable we may never meet again ; 
experience has shewn, that there is no 
market for magnetic ware in this 
country. ^ Time was when we had 
enough of it; and slowly indeed did 
we part with it. But now it seems 
gone, never to return! 
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LETT‘EiV FROM SIR MORGAN 0*D0HERTY, BART., TO THE EDITOR OF "* 

eraser's magazine. . 

SiB,“In a late Sunday paper there appears the following :— 

“ The Great O’Dogherty sleeps the sleep of death. That glory of Maga is deftmet, and 
well may Ebony sport his suit of sables ! sin the eastern corner of a churchyard, on the 
steepest acclivity of one of the steepest mountains in Wales, we lately stuftibled upon 
a tombstone, which pla^d the fatal fact beyond a doubt. On the slab, instead of tffe 
customary memento wori—the skull and cross bones—we saw, rudely sculptured, a punch- ^ 
bowl and two ladles, underneath which we rend the epitaph, \\hich, in eiUtorial par¬ 
lance, it is this day our poiniul duty to lay before tlie public. 

* ®nj8ijytt’;S 

Here Ensign O’Doghcrty—peace to his spirit ?— 

Enjoys the estate all were born to inherit; 

III the arn}s*of his dear mother earth buried deep. 

In quiet, at length, does the Adjutant sleep; 

Whose genius call’d forth ail the wit and tlie worth, 

And the merit and mirth of old Christopher North ; 

Yet Iho’ fame spread his glorious achievements al)u, 

'I’he pen was the Ensign’s great weapon of war. 

In peace, like his fancy, ’twas playful and light; 

But barbed like the dart of the Indian for fight: 

In friendship as soft us the dove’s down his plume, 

But, like lightning, its wrath could the victim consume. 

Now, p^ce to Sir Morgan! the pride and the grace, 

The pheenix^ the first, and the hist of his race; 

At length mgy the base his resentment despise, 

And, in safety exclaim, here O’Doghcriy lies 1" 


What a singular, a devoted life mine has been!—In every thing misrepresented, in 
every thing put before the public in a false light. I have been accused of crimes, of whiclt 
1 never heard—identified with person.s whom I have never seen. The small irregularities 
of my life have sometimes brought me forward in strange circumstancesj and these 
my numerous enemies have not failed to enlarge upon with their usual malevolence. 
Of this how'ever, I shall not say much—sufibring is the badge of all our tribe ; and, as 
Seneca observes, there is nothing so agreeable to the Gods as (he spectacle of a virtuous 
man struggling wi|h calumny and adversity. I cannot however refrain from remarking 
upon this saying of Seneca, that he^mist have fancied his Gods to be of a Roman 
taste for a gladiatorial display of the “ virtuous man” fighting “ had circumstances” for the 
mere sport of the thin^; but for my own part, I do not think well of that scheme of Pagan 
providence, which sets it down as a diversion to the Gods aloft to see good fellows 
knocked about, and, by implication, rascals of all degrees in easy chmrs. 

I find I am going to moralise, which is a horrid waste of time, and, to revert to my 
own affiiirs, 1 say that there is not a more ill usei individual tllan myself, from this to 
the Cape Matapan in Peloponnesus, a country of which my friend Prince Leopold—we 
lodged together in Thayer Street, Mandicste# Square, many ircara ago, at a half-crown 
a week each—is or was to be High Sheriff. Doubts as to my identity or existence so 
absurd, that I do not now take the trouble «f ccjitradicting them, are constantly set 
forth by the incredulous. Well known as it is to my friends, that I am a half-pay 
Ensign, and, like Hazlitt, a Magazine man by the yard, people still perversely persist in 
swearing at one time that I am a Captain of di'agoons,^t another, a learned Civilian. A 
third author tenders his testimony, that I am principal preacher of the sect of Johanna 
Soulheote. The insolent theory of a fourth sets me down as a member of the Court 
of Aldermen. I should not wonder if I saw it asserted somewhere or other, that 1 was 
the Grand Rabbi of the Jews, and kept at the same time a polony and bacon shop in 
Saint Thomas Apostle, under the disguise of being a Christian and a pig butcher. 
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Lon^ habituation to thise distreflsing calumnies has at lost bronzed my feelingSi 
and I cai^e not the end of a ilg, even if I was said to be George Dawson, or Judas 
Iscariot, Pickpocket Tims, or Philosopher Thomson. But I submit to you, my dear inend^ 
if thiS continued persecution is not diabolical. Here am I, for the second time, described 
as being dead, and my epitaph written with a peculiar malice, the full extent of the 
venom of which can be scarcely appreciated but by that small and silent drcle of my 
friends who arc aware of the unhappy drcumstances of my life. To be another person 
from wha^I am, is no doubt a nuisance, but to be nobody at all is far worse. Let ut 
fhlk practically. Who would take an article for a Magazing from a dead man ? or 
having taken it, would think of handing over the proceeds ? At the very best, suppose 
the editors and proprietors, men of the most scrupulous punctuality, and therein much 
unlike the people of the defunct London University Magazine, whom a friend of mine 
was abop^, to advertise for non-payment of Five pounds^ for fifteen jiages; yet what 
could be expected in answtr to an application, but a declaration that they would pay my 
execntiys, administrator, and assigns. Who would ask to dinner a man inumedv 
or invite a skeleton to participate in a bowl of punch, a tumbler of toddy, a flagon of 
flip, a jug of gin twist, a sneakef of summat, or any thing to the same effect. I have 
Vead in some book, tl\e ^name of which I totally forget, that the Egyptians were in 
the habit of putting skeletons on the table to remind their guests of the shortness of 
human life ; but 1 never heard that any person of that country, from King Pharaoh down 
to King Bampfylde Moore Carew, ever asked his bony companion to assist in discussing the 
. drink. < 

It would take a long article, which might be made a good one, to enumerate all tbedis- 
advanteiges of being dead to a man who must live to obtun a livelihood; and I, therefore, 
reclaim agsdnst the newspaper which has killed me. I am alive and well, sound wind 
and bmb, ready and willing to dine with any gentleman of file Tory party, (not lite¬ 
rary) who will invite me seven days in the week. 1 am not particular in my^liquor, and 
as for eating, why I have no objection to French cookery; nor do I feel a dislike for 
that of England. Let those, therefore, who doubt my vitality, put me to the test. 

As for the Sunday paper in which this demoniac epitaph, well worthy of the dark 
and malevolent mind of its author appeared, I may hereafter have much to say. In 
the mean time I see no reason why 1 should not mendon that it was The Age.** No 
reason in ^he world. By Jupiter Tonans! who is at present engaged in the Times 
newspaper to thunder forth articles—articles of course—there is somedmes a degree 
of stupidity manifested by people engagdfl in the scribbling world, that astounds me— 
there are folks who, albeit they are bred in Saint Giles*s, ! I am Irish, and 

cannot join Johnson in so apostrophizing Grub Street,)—were well versed in all the topo¬ 
graphy and ichnography of Rats* Casde,—knew every tripe shop and^cat’s meat shop in 
the Seven Dials—could discuss with erudite find well practised jaw, the various 
merits of the k-la-mode beef houses at the back of Monmouth Street, disdngmsbing the 
flavour of the onions of the Thirteen Cantons from that of the some odor'iforous vege¬ 
table served up at the St. Patrick’s Cross, by long practice of twopenny mumblings—had 
no difiiculty in threading the mazes of port’s Gardens, or angling through the nooks 
and crannies of Buckridge Street and adjoining courts—folks, I say, thus bred, thus 
reared, thus praetised, thus trained, ^us educated, thus, &c. &c., will tell you that they 
do not know where Russell Square is to b% found, albeit in that squait lives my fHend, 
the Chief Justice of the KSng^s Bench, from one of whose tipstaffs the sham-dandy would 
in former days have been delighted /o have accepted a dinner-invitation in his well locked 
and bolted crib off Chancery Lane. * 1 say nothing of Sir Charles Flower, with whom I 
dined last week, or of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, a painter of some name; neither 
do I mention Seijeant Spankie, who might have been a brother reporter, and quaffed 
stout at the Eccentrics in days oft yore, with the very fellow who now pretends that he 
knows not the square in which thp learned Serjeant has found his port. In like manner 
you will hear wits of the same calibre pretending thorough ignorance of the existence of 
various newspapers or periodicals living and flourishing in this our metropolis; though it 
is by journalist favour they appear in the upper boxes with ladies of the saloons, or vfrit the 
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vnpaid wonders of the Colosseum. I never see the Morning Chronicle, lisps a tallow- 
faced thief in a public office. Bell’s Life in London is low, and I never look ati it, 
quoth anoth^ creature, smelling abominably of musk, showered over his wrdtdied 
person in the vain hope of drowning odours more idiosyncratic. The Dispatch on’fc phi¬ 
losophical, and don’t come into our happartments, squeaks a colf-visaged scrivener, the 
pallidity of whose countenance is only relieved by purulent pimples of pestiferous hue : 
and so on of all the tribe; each paper being by some set or another denounced as 
unknown. Had tliey been denounced on their proper demerits, it would have been ail 
right, and I never should^have complained ; but it moves my choler not a little 19 hnd 
those who derive from them all the raw material of their thoughts, and all the staple of 
their information, setting them down as tlungs unread—^as matters to be scorned, in 
comparison with the rubbish of the fashionable novel-—the deep stupidity of the Syden¬ 
ham School—thk foul philosophy of Mill, or the concentrated dullness ftf such mudlarks aa 
Jack Macculloch or Wilmot Horton. Being in my own proper person totally aboje such 
stuff, I declare tliat I know that there are about fifty newspapers in London of various 
degrees of genius and stupidity, and, knowing that feet, must be acquainted with the 
name of that paper which traduces me. Even if I were not before cognoscent of its ex¬ 
istence, the cruel manner in which it has entombed me is quite* reason enough for my 
knowing it now ; for you may be certain thal. if tlie most obscure, asinine, aiid con¬ 
sumptive journal in the three kingdoms, were to abuse any body, that body would be 
sure of seeing it, either through his own unassisted enquiries, or by the obliging agency of 

a d-d goo^ Matured friend. I am sorry to say that Tenterden, for whom I have 

a considerable respect, made himself look very like a spoon when he asked, a few days 
ago, whether The Age” was a daily paper. In the first place, from internal evidence, 
nothing could be more unlikely than that he should be ignorant of what every body else in 
court knew, and what he himself might have learned from the legal documents before 
him, as well as from former not innumerous appearances of the journal in question before 
his court; and if external testimony be wanted it is cosy enough to prove tliat Lord Ten¬ 
terden tumbles over the newspapers, weekly and daily, at the Athenaeum, and must be 
of an obtusencss remarkable even in a Chief Justice of King’s Bench, if lie should of 
a sudden divest himself in court of a knowledge perfectly familiar out of it. 

I know the origin of these now revived rumours of my death, and shall probably, if 
I can trace the conspiracy to its fountain, bring the foul conspirators before a court of 
justice, there to awEUt the frown and vengeance of offended law. I am afraid that Scar¬ 
lett (though he is indebted to me for many favours,) and I are not on such tenns at pre¬ 
sent as to warrant me in asking him for his ex officio prerogative in my behalf; and, 
besides, I dfeapprove of that practice, as being unconstitutional. I shall have recourse 
only to those modes of procedure wyich are based upon sound Justice, and perfectly 
compatible with the enlightened opinions of Mr. Jerry Bentham, and the practice of 
Mr. William Holmes, W. h Whether, however, I bring the guilty to trial or not, I 
shall deem it due to my character to write a detailed history of my life and wrongs 
for several years, which will shake the nerves of some, and lacerate the feelings of 
others. 1 am, in this matter, an injured man, and speak warmly because 1 feel deep¬ 
ly. It is in vain to talk to me of the case of Mll#Samuci Rogers, who has been dead 
these thirty years, and yet makes puns hebdomq^ally—because Rogers is a banker and 
a man of wealth, and can afford to be dead f I am an H. F. and a beggarman, and can¬ 
not. Besides, he is a Whig, and his party cling to him: 1 am a Tory, and am, of course, 
scouted down by mine. And, lastly, he givm dir^iers—I take them. The force ol‘ 
antithesis can go no further. He, therefore, is no precedent for me, • 

To convince you, Sir, that I am still alive, I willingly accede to your request of writ¬ 
ing for your Magazine, which, in your note, you cal^the most intellectual and inde¬ 
pendent ever established. In so saying, Sir, you are perfectly right Stick to that: 
boldly declare your own merits, and you will get no small circle to believe you at last. 1 
have long practised that art, and generally found it successful I am sorry to say that 
1 am very much pressed for time at this present moment, in consequence of affiurs at 
Windsor, Bushy Park, and elsewhere. People wiil put the most delicate matters upon me, 
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and I have no article cut and dried by me. Inclosed, however, you will'flnd a couple 
of trifles, wliich, if you think worthy of your elegant pages, are very nmch at your 
sen'icl. 

I iiave the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Yours, faithfully, 

MORGAN O’DOHERTY. 

' ^unkr Xhiited Service^ 

Mondutf, 

KJiVlKW OK THli RKFROOF OF BUUTOS.’*' 

HinERNUs stm, says ^)ld Chremcs, waving "his Vight hancf aloft, in the 
\nTer^ocoJIihnmin7iihila^(>alw.mim manner of late Mr. Kemble, 
jntio. We have merely taken the and holding a twelve-penny nail 
liberty of changing hoino and kmnuini in his lefV, who is standing upon 
into our own national substantive and something, which it is impossi- 
adjectivc ; and do hdt care if we ble to distinguish whether it is 
thereby have made Chremes an Irish- a rock or a cloud, for ** each seems 
man. Whether he was or not, we arc ; cither,” and pointing to a group 
and, therefore, take a deep interest in of Aslley’s horse-riders going up to 
books about Ireland. Of the various the back slii)S in thtf' carpenter's 
novels and W{)rks of fiction fasten- gallery, as depicted on the frontis- 
e<l upon our unhappy native land piece of the said Reproof, was Bru- 
we say nothing here, intending to tus; for less that a row of brick- 
make mince-meat of them all, in one kilns and certain overturned tmnks 
general olla podrida : political works and valiseS in the foreground, repre- 
about it are almost gone with the seated the Colosseum and its totter- 
ijuestioii—^Tours and Travels, as in ing columns; least of all, that va- 
thc days of Twiss, are not thought rious Clnricawn^s, (see Crofty,) the 
upon ; steam-boats having brought most diminutive of fairies grouped 
it too near London to be of more in- together in a higgledy-piggledy fa- 
tercst than Clapham or Highgate; shion, were the representatives of the 
and, sinoe Tom Moore has given up Irish nation abroad, receiving athun- 
singing the glories of Erin of old, dcring set down from the breechesless 
we have no Bards of renown eithdi* gentleman aforesaid, with the twelve- 
to cheer or depress us. penny nail in his hand. Henry 

Little did we anticipate, when we Richter! Henry Richter! you can 
saw " the Reproof of Brutus” adver- do what you can do„ but your name 
tised, that it had any thing to do is got John Martin, 
with the Natives. We remembered, But what has Brutus, in the name 
of course, the Shaks[)earian pun, and of all that's brutish, to do with Ire- 
would have been ready to admit that land ? It is impossible to guess ; so 
we had many brutes among us ready let the* author puzzle it out in his 
to reprove—brutes, indeed, of tlte own fashion. He opens his Poem 
same species with l^m who repjoved by a general wailing, a regular Keen, 
the proplfet Balaam, the son of and finds that it comes from the 
Boor.—But, until we heard it fr(tm 9 Irish. True it is that in no coun- 
friend of ours, the mention of whose try is there a more constant howling 
name we omit, it did not oqcur to of all kinds kept up, but it is new to 
us that the fine gentleman withcftit us that it is directed after their land- 
breeches, shoes, shirt, or stockings, lords, who, it seems, are 

** Wandering afar through distant climes, to find 
Some novel %cene to please the vacant mind ; 

To (el! of a!l |he wondrous things they saw 
Along the Uliiuc or at the German Spa : 

Proni Herculaneum, and Pompeh too 
They bring home curious trifles otvirlu ; 


* 'Vhn Ko^rn.f of V.vuUv. Loudoxi, IftUO. 


Hurst, Chance, & Co. 
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At Naples hear the Signor Andoretti; 

Admire the Bay—it is so vastly pretty ! 

Ob ! how unlike the ancient godlike bands 
or patriot-heroes In those classic lands, 

Whose living monuments no zeal inspire 
In breasts unconscious of a kindred bre ! 

Much as I long to see Imperial Rome, 

Content Td sojourn inei studious home, 

Than dwell unmoved where every object teems 
With fairy visions of our youthful dreams ; 

Whfther by Valambroso^s brooks we stray, 

In Arno’s vale, or on the Appian way, 

Musing along Cumaea’s sacred shore, 

Where fancy strews the sibyl’s leaves once more; 

The Sabine farm, or Virgil’s tomb behold, 

Or whei^ the Roman scorn’d the Samnit^ gold*: 

Delightful scenes, with ancient art copcibined 
To charm and elevate the youthful mind !”* 

By this time those wh6 read will have perceived that the Author iDf tlie 
Reproof of Brutus, though he may have ear enough for any thing else, has 
no ear for poetry. More wooden verses were never*made by a machine. 
But pray who is the Signor Andoretti ? who talks of the prf'f finpsn of the Bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius flaming behind? or who are the ancient godlike bands 
at the German Spa ?—and, in the name of all that’s classical, why should we 
be moved by what the Poet calls living monuments in Valfwihrosn, and yet de¬ 
spise Herculaneum and Pompeii. Needless it were to remark, that though the 
gentleman can steal a word from Milton, he does not know Italian enough 
to enable him to spe!^ it. It is ever the just punishment upon a thief that he 
should mar his dishonestly acquired goods. 

Having thus cstablishc*d a hook whereon to hang his Roman pictures, he 
proceeds to tell us of his own dreams :— 

One night while brooding o'er my roimtry’5» fate, 

Tile lamp cxiiiring and tlie hour late.” • 

Hour'* is a dissyllabic then, it appears, in the manner of tlie Hiber¬ 
nian pronunciation of the canine letter. (See, among ten thousand other 
proofs, the far famed chaitsoti of the Orangemen :— ^ 

** A bullet from the Irish came, 

That grazed king William’s ar^rum : 

They thought his majesty was slain, 

But it did him little har-ruin,” 

—or hear, in idle House of Commons, Sir Jolin Newport, and many other 
Ar-riaiis of the Emerald Isle.) The ho-ur being lute and the author being, in 
fact, knocked up, according to his usual custom in the aflertioon, he fell fast 
asleep; and Tiis sypper haying been heavy, he was plagued with unpleasant 
dreams:— ^ 

“ Methought transported to the Latian shore, 

The troubled sea retired^ith awful roar.” 

We had always been of opinion that tUfe^sea bcin^ already at the Latian 
shore it had no need of being trans]yrted thither; particularly when it ap¬ 
pears it was so transported only for tne purpose of retiring. But let us get 
on:— 

« AffHghtcd people, gathering oq the strand. 

Foreboded ruin from the trembling land ; 

Then to the gates of Rome I swiftly pass’d. 

Heeding no dangers from the furious blast 
Of wind and hail, though periVs marled form 
ConsjAred to swell the rafting oj the storm.'* 

IWhat the deuce, is the meeming of this ?] 

** ’Mid fallen columns and th’ inverted dome, 

The splendid ruins of departed Rome, 

Onward I went, though lightning flash’d around, 

And av'fnl thunder rotVd along the ground.'* 
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, A very singular phenomenon indeed. We have heard of thunder 

but rolling along the ground, is new. 

• > 

“ Ther€, where the Coliseum^ rose sublime.” 

(Barbarian ravage and the waste of time 
Alike survivii^ in its area vast 
I founds’ d^h^re ftagrrfents huge of stone were cast* 

Seeking exemption from ^jigh heaven^s dmees, 

A band of little Lords, call^ ** Absentees,*' 

Crouching beneath the shrubs in sad dismay, 

Ardently longing for the morning's ray: ^ 

But ere th’ eternal city charm'd the sight, 

And gave once more its beauties to the light, 

These Lords, all trembling betwixt hope and fear, 

A stern but just reproof were doom’d to hear: 

' For v^en the elemental strife had ceased, 

Cimmerian darkness their alarms increased: 

As threaten’d woes severest pangs impart,* 

When guilty conscience a^tates the heart; 

Sudden a floodMif light was seen to glide 
High on the summit of tlic broken side 
Of Amphitheatre ; then a milder flame 
Succeeding, show’d a vision dear to fame.” 

How Cimmerian darkness resembles threatened woe, wc cannot tell; but 
we admit that the pronunciation of Amphitheatre is entertaining, 

A very grand company succeeds:— 

** Patriot, hero, orator, and sage. 

Tribune and licioTt all tlie classic page 
Proudly records, in glorious triumph pass’d^ 

With radiant splendours all around them cast.” 

The reader may be curious to know who were these patriots, heroes, 
orators, sages, tribunes, and lictors, who came forward in such grandeur. 
Strange to relate—the first was a wolf, and the second a nymph. Here they 
are— 

** First the tamed wolf two lovely children rode— 

Mysterious origin to Rome bestowed 

The Egcrian nymph, with Numa by her side, 

Imbibing wisdom for monarch’s guide.”— 

There is a mystery in the last line—^which of them was imbibing wis¬ 
dom ? It can scarcely be Egeria, for she was the instructresg; and if 
Numa, who was the monarch guide for whom he imbibed it ? 

Then follows in order, as we set them down, the Decii—Gracchus—Fahius 
—the traitor Catiline. Gad-a-mercy—is not he a little out of place ? Vir¬ 
gil claps him in Tartarus, Tally—Agrippa, who brings a most cockney 
rhyme in his train, , 

When hostile pai]jsans appeal to arms, 

The intestine tumult sage Agrippa catew;” 

^ »t 

[Viz. by cutting them down. Saye, indeed I 

Sfriberis Vanoforhs et hostium 

Victor, Mseonii carminis alite, 

Quam rem rjmque/crod: navibus aut equis 
Milefr te cluce gesserit. 

Nos, Agrippa,” &c.] 

Then a gentleman to us imknown. 

** Impartial history doubtful worth ascribes 

To him whose power o’erthrew the Volsdan tribes— 

That pride repulsive, when the people sued, 

By female virtue was at length subdued” 


rolling* 


* Ask Mr. Horne]>—ought not Uds to be Colosseum ? 
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Then Mariue—the gentle Sciplo—(Alas I for the yulmwa b^i Scipiadas.) 
Cato—Casftr—and lastly Brutus the mild, the noblest Roman of tlwm all^' 
being a line borrowed from Shakspeare, and applied contrary to- the wishes of 
the owner. « 

This list, in which sense, poetry, history, politics, and chronology arejdike 
violated, is passed upon us as a catalogue raii^n^. fif the ^lite of Roman 
patriots. Here, however, are men of the most opposite views: Gracchus, 
the Agrarian tribune, and Cicero, tht sycophant of the faction, Ijy whom 
Gracchus W618 murdered—thefabulohS^Deciij^ndthehi^ricaJ Agrippa. Cat^ 
and Cffisar, to say nothing of Brutus, and so forth. It is as if, in a proccssicm 
of British worthies, we had Laud and Oliver Cromwell,' masquerading it har¬ 
moniously in company with king Arthur and the knights of his round table, 
linked arm in arm with General Wolfe and the Marquis of Granby. But in 
all the set we do not see a lictor, as announced in the progromjpp. Nor 
when we consider that a*lictor was of the same rank ia Roman society, as a 
bumbaililF and hangman are in ours, do we thinknt ve^y necessary th^t they 
should be resuscitated as samples of what , • 

‘ The classic pige 
Proudly records”— 

But our worthy poet had heard that they were Roman officers, and he does 
not exactly know the difference between a Jield marshal and a provost 
marshal. 

Brutus, seeing the Irish absentees wool-gathering in the Colosseum, ad¬ 
dresses them in a grand speech. 

<< Degenerate aliens of a noble race, 

What mission brought yoxi to this sacred place— 

Sacred to public worth? Oh, could you own,” &c. 

« 

Now the Colosseum was built by Vespasian, and called after a statue of Nero, 
who did not trouble his head about public worth <)f any kind; but Brutus 
is not particular. He proceeds to ask the absentees what brings them from 
home, 

** Once more I ask, what object call'd you thence. 

T’ indulge your classic taste?—All, poor pretence! 

What land more classic than where Alfred reign’d ? » 

Where Hampden glorious liberty regain’d / 

^ Where Shakspeare sang, alid tuneful Pope revived 

A Homer’s honours 7 and where Milton lived 
To pour immortal strains, to strike the lyre 
» ^ With power supernal and with holy fire 7 

Haste then to Allnon, and her sons console.” 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, and yet we could desire a different roll 
of names here. The classiciolity of the land of Alfred is doubtful enough, 
Hampden regained no liberty, being shot in the beginning of the civil wars. 
Pope spoiled, and mistook Homer; and Milton is a bad witness to call in this 
case, as he most enthusiastically loved Italy. But, admitting the correctness 
of the list, how is the return of these ab^ntees to Mlhion a cure for the 
absenteeism in Ireland; or how can it mend the misfortunes so poetically 
bewailed by Doctor Hall, in a note on this very pass^e. 

“ Their lean cattle, (says the Dr.) are sent to all the porta of the western coast of 
England, Bristol channel, &c. to be fed by EagUslfgraziers throughout the whole Jung- 
dom; their fat cattle are slaughtered to victual the English ships of war and merchant 
ships, and also for the consumption of the inhabitants of their sea-coast, and of many 
other parts of the world; tlieir butter, tallow, skins, are in great part exported; and the 
money arising from all these things sent to the absentees and others for rent and 
tithes.” ^ 

How beautiful a bit of pastoral poetry! The woes of the Irish grazier, in 
being obliged to sell his cattle to Englishmen, are truly appalling. It is some- 
^ing like the sorrows of the Manchester manufacturer over the cottons de¬ 
parting from his warehouse, to be worn in other regions. If, however. Dr. 
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yall means to say that any considerable portion of the tithes—at least of 
that part of the tithes devoted to the use of the clergy of Ireland, is spent 
anywhere hut in Ireland, the Doctor lies under a very considerable mistake. 
As tor rents, we leave all that to Peter Macculloch, Will Huskisson, and the 
rest. It is nothing to us, for we, (we speak only for ourselves,) have 
none to receive. * 

The remainder of Brutus's speech occupied with some reflections upon 
the manner in which, the Gods regard the world, translated into some dialect 
/)f Barbary out of Pope's Essay on Man. In a philosophical poem written 
in rhymed couplets, it is impossible not to be occasidhally reminded of that 
famous Essay; and our author treats us every now and then to the same 
rhymes, the same flights, (alas! how different) of ratiocination, interspersed 
with morceaux decorated with the lighter graces of poetry. We take it for 
granted ♦hat evQry body has by heart the passage l^pginning w^th 

** Lo! the poor Indian whose untutored mind 

t ♦ Sce^ God in clouds, and hears him in tlie wind j” 

Whifth is thus translated. * ' 

The poor Canadian, trembling at the sound 
Of tempasts raging his frail hut around, 

Dreads in the lightning’s glare th’ avenging rod, 

And in the thunder hears the voice of God.” 

The march of mind since Pope’s time, has discarded the gen*bric word In¬ 
dian, and our more exact geographer has it Canadian. But another passage 
about this said Indian, is one of the drollest misapplications of a classical 
text we ever remember. 

t 

Aroused by truth, the path of scieure trod, 

The noble savage hears no threat’niiig God 
In awi'nl thunder, hut unites his power 
With others to avert the dangerous hour;” 

For tlic original of which we arc referred, in a note, to Virgil’s 

“ Felix, qui potiut rcruin cognoscere caiisas, 

Atijue inetus omnes et incxorabile fatiim 
• Siibjecit pedibus, strcpitumque Acheroniis avari.” 

The noble Savage, indeed! Goo*d poet! Virgil was speaking of the Phi- 
nosouHER Epicurus. " Fortunate is the sage who knows the philosophy of 
creation, the cans(B the origin of the phenomena of nature, and who 

has trampled beneath his feet all superstitious terrors (metut), the' stoic dog¬ 
mas of the unalterable decrees of fate {inegtorahilp fatuw)^ and the fables of a 
fictitious world of punishment, so much noised about by the priests {strepitvs 
Achorontis avari), Tliis is the noble Savage who hears no threatening 
God," Heaven help our poor poetical philosopher! 

The author having thus made an ass of hflnself under tlic character of 
Brutus, proceeds to perform the safne feat in propria persond, for about two 
hundred pages. Oiif jejune couplet follows another. Pamphleteering articles 
hacked into rugged rhyme, tui&ble heavily page after page. Now and then a 
passable thought. Sometimes, thou|;:h not often, a just appreciation of cha¬ 
racter may turn up ;* bul: all through the verse is heavy, heavy, heavy as a 
Dutchman's hoof. The God his idolatry is Owen, whose grand principle 
he expounds in the following murndnious quatrain; 

—“ Natitre and training only mould the mind, 

And mark the course to which you’re most inclined; 

Glmracter is foi|n'd on truth’s unerring plan 

FOR, and not BY, the individual man.” 

c 

If there be any meaning in this rubbish, it signifies that our character is 
out of our own control—one of the things not in our power, as Epictetus 
phrases it. AVe do not intend wasting our time in hunting up the consequences 
of this maxim, or of inquiring into its truth. Our poet, however, cannot be 
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a true believer, else how does he dare write a mtire f Is not, for instancev 
Bishop Blomlield’s character made for him, not hy him, as iduch as any¬ 
body else's ?—Why, then, abuse him, as we find is done here for many a prosy 
page, because he has an objection to permit blasphemy to be preached ii? his 
cathedral. It is as unphilosophical, on the Owenian principle, to satirise as 
to persecute. 

Nor do we approve of his abuse of Jeffery, and the critics in Tom Camp¬ 
bell's magazine, which is, we think, gross and personal, though ia a great 
measure deserved. 


—- ** Oh \ what hireliiigs now 
Before the venal altars clinging how!— 

Thc^ lead tlie public taste, improve the mindT 
They guide our footsteps—who themselves are blind ? 

' Form’d ih like mould, ’ds theirs—-die prudent wish * » 

To cater for the world some favourite dish. 

4 « 

• n 

These arc the pufF-mongers of the fashionable novels. Blind prufient 
hirelings, catering provisibns for the world. The following is intended for 
Jeffery and Tom Macaulay. 

> « 


— Flippants of a transient day, 

Who ne’er beyond their narrow circle stray 
Without confiision, and a labyrinth find, 

.Yet loudly boast with self-sufficient mind, 

That they the oracles of truth can know— ' 

Alone the source of happiness or woe. 

So w'h 0 n at eve the sun has ceased to warm, , 

The tiny insect race in myriads swarm: 

‘ ’Tw^as we,* they cry, * who check'd the glare of light;’ 
Then bu 2 rz in triumph through congenial night. 

But soon again Aurora gilds the sky, 

And all the little tribes affrighted ity.” 


Now this is infinitely too severe. On Owen's principle it cannot bt* de¬ 
fended. Tlieir characters as critics were made for them, not hy them ; and 
if they are flippant, self-sufficient, confused, shallow pretenders, they cannot 
help it. 

The best thing in the book is, the scorn o^the economists and their demo¬ 
ralizing systems ; and it is only fair t(j extract as good a bit as we can find. 
His character of hard-hearted Malthus is passable enough; but the descrifi- 
lion of the effects of the manufacturing system on the poor, is, perhaps, his 
best effort. 

•* 

“ Listen with patience to the poor man’s story: 

*Tis true that wa? has seen their thousands bleed. 

That one might triumph by the glorious deed ; 

And thousands now in pain resign their health, • 

TImtone npiy wallow in enormous wealth: 

The sallow spinner, amid ceaseless noise, 

Day after day, a chronic tife employs; 

Grown old at forty, quick hisMcinples beat. 

With fever raguig from cxces* heat: 

The faitliful wife his dejpadation shares, 

Lighten’d, forsooth, of ncr domestic tfare*— 

For all her children now the fact'ries claim, 

Not e’en excepting those^of teftder frame. 

What cause rein Jns of animaflng joy, 

To bless tlie spirits of the blooming hoy ? 

He blooms no longer—see his pallid cheek 
And meagre form the cruel charge bespeak ! 

His auburn locks with flakes of cotton mix’d, 

And the dull eye in vacant ignorance fix’d. 

In fields once clothed with nature’s fitvourite green, 

Luxuriant verdure now Is seldom seen: 

Black clouds of smoke in thickest volumes fly, 

Darken the scene and shade yon axurc sky. 
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Farcwlu the beauties of this ihvonr'd Isle, 

Where man and nature too were wont to smile; 

Wlien the rude peasant shared a happier lot—■ 

Was blesa'd with plenty in his ivy’d cot; 

The fruithil garden with its choicest flowers 
Repaid the culture of his leisure hours: 

Though light of heart he wliistled o’er the land, 

His plough was guided h(’ a skilful hand: 

When Sabbath came, enjoy’d a bless’d release 
From hU his toils, and said his prayers in peace.” 

pven this passage is no great affair. How differently these things would 
look in the hands of Crabbe! 

With his politics we shall not meddle; and as to his literary opinions, 
though^l^^ says of Sir W. Scott, that ^ ^ 

His tales usurp inestimable time, 

^ ff Frektdes oT folly, or perchance of crime.”* 

• 

and luuds poor Tom CampbcB for founding the college of all the cockneys; 
yet, as he has the grace to speak with the proper admiration of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, 'atid Wilson, wt let him pass. One compliment, how¬ 
ever, to certain well known ipdividuals, is worth noticing for its naivete: 

% ^ 

V 

The Republic of Plato, the Atalantis of Lord Bacon, the Oceana of Harrington, and 
the celebrated t^topia of Sir Thopios More* were each founded upon a pripgiple of united 
interests, and^tvere all adtmrahle productions for the respective periods in which they 
were written.'* 


I 

Of course Plato, Bacon, Harrington, and More, are not to be compared 
■with the splendid writings of the Owenians of the phesent time—it is ad¬ 
mitted that they did very well for their day! 

On the whole we think, though tihe author babbles about green fields, yet, 
from the general ignorance of external nature which he every where exhibits, 
the ungenial course of stultifying reading with which he has afflicted himself, 
the great knowledge of parliamentary debates and statistical pamphlets 
which he displays, and the general Bowbelliam of his rhymes, that he is a 
cockney clerk in a newspaper office. 

, Dixi. 

This is one of the Ensign's articles : the other is rather personal, and 
we have accordingly transmitted it to the New Monthly.— Editoh. 


AN EPIGRAM- SUCh OS it is. 

• # 

r 

A preaches, c 

*' 'Tis right to tr^ to , fill your place. 
Whatever yaur station bq, or age." 

# • B relponds, 

" This verse %s right, if that's the case. 
For it e%B,Aly fills the page." 


S. T. C. 
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WEBSTBR*S TEATBIiB THROUGH TH» CRIMEA 4 nD EGYPT,* AND 

BURCKHARDt’s ARABIC PROVBRBS.'f' * 


The first of the above publications is a 
book of the right kind; and we mean 
to praise it. The reader will, per¬ 
haps, wonder at our unusual course.. 
" What/'he may exclaim/'is the edi¬ 
tor of Fraser’s Magazine about to fol¬ 
low the course laid down by the con¬ 
duct of greater men than himself:—to 
wit—the ministerial stalF of old Wel¬ 
lington—and to Rat If the reader 
saith this to oimelf, we will, in return, 
say, O, reader, thou art a* simpleton f 
We have, in plain, unvarvi shed phrase, 
blamed many things in the New Bur¬ 
lington Street Publishers, but in what 
we have' done, we have acted consci¬ 
entiously. We have dealt a blow, 
and we flatter ourself with no small 
force, at " Fashionable Novels,” and 
books descriptive of the mere super¬ 
ficial aspect? of society, and such 
small and- contemptible gear. What¬ 
ever a few interested persons may 
say to the contirary, - (and no energe¬ 
tic measure was ever ytft carried wifii- 
out partial hostility, nor indeed is it to 
be wished that it should); and what¬ 
ever the frivolous circles of fashion 
may allege against our bitterness, 
and however they may be pleased to 
be oifended at the rough treatment 
to which we have subjected Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Lytton Bulwer, the author of 
Pelham and Paul Clifford, ot hoc ge¬ 
nua omne; we are sensible that 
every man who is not himself con¬ 
cerned in the insignificant traffic 
with the » publishers of fashionable 
novdls—every man of independent 
thought—every well-wisher to his 
species, who is solicitous for the 
moral and intelleclual improvement 
of his fellow-creatures, (^ind the 
higher in worldly station these fel¬ 
low-creatures are, the greater neces¬ 
sity is there for moral and intellectual 
cultivation,)-—^very man, we repeat, 
80 minded, must and has commended 
the mode of deprecation which we 
have employed towards the present 
' system of publishing the reeking scan¬ 


dals of the day, and panegyrising the 
vices of the great; of giving false 
notions of society, and disseminaring 
false principles in philosophy and 
morals; of painting ruffians mid high¬ 
waymen, en lean, and Pelhamite 
scoundrels as examples for imitatiofi 
—and hawking, through newspaper 
paragraphs, the sale of such utter 
trash as Sydenh^bn or The Manners 
■ of the Day. Darnley and Jiichelieu 
are Hot worth «peaktng of—fhey are 
i^e subjects spojied by a feebli; hand. 
An occasional novel like Mrs/Shel- 
ly’s Pit^kin Warbeck will do-v-ljjce 
Cloudesley, is ornamental to our li- 
terataxe—like the Kuzzilbash, is desi¬ 
rable, on account of the minute por¬ 
traiture of language, manners, private 
life, and moraJ condition of a strange 
people, which axe only to be faith- 
Tully delineated in the dialogues and 
narratives of a novel. Anastasius, in 
this kind of writing, stands by itself; 
and, like Gil Bias and Don Quixote,; 
is not easily to be transcended. 
Though the Kuzzilbash, therefore, will 
pass current, such lam 6 productions 
as the Musselman, and particularly 
the Armenians, are insufferable. 

To what good are such things 
" Ihe Tales of the Five Senses; or, 
the Christian Physiologistj” Here 
we have the organs of the body made 
the subject of a novel. What distinct, 
separate meaning of hearing can be 
drawn from a tale exhibiting any 
grand auricular feat ? The true inqui¬ 
rer is aware that precise knowledge of 
the structure of the organs of sense 
can only be acquired from abstract ex¬ 
amination, and not practical elucida¬ 
tion. Superdelicatcness in smell in¬ 
volves the same principles as may be 
found in an enfeebled existence of that 
or^kft. The knowledge of such prin- 
^ ciples, therefore, is not so well attained 
in practiced in theory. That passage 
in Shakspeare, which speaks of the 
^outf wind eliciting odour from a 
bank of violets, will lead a willing 


• Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt. Performed during the years 
1825-1828. Including Particulars of the last Illness and Death of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, and of the Russian Conspiracy in 1825. By the late James Webster, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

t Arabic Proverbs, or the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, illtistrated 
from their Proverbial Sayings current at Cairo. Translated and explained by the late 
John Lewis Burckhardt, London, 1830. John Murray. 
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mind to an examination of the 
organ of smell as readily as what 
is contained in " The Talcs of 
the Jive Senses.” The descriptions 
of tne senses at the commencement 
of the “ Tales” are misplaced in the 
book; they are better suited for an 
abstract treatise on Physiology. ' Ihe 
dcscriptlbnsr therefore, are in Mr. 
bull's volume merely for the purpose 
of booh-making. Besides, it is impos* 
sible to afford a correct view of the 
senses in a novel; because such a 
channel can only give an argument 
witliout Snodification^: whereas it is 
well known that one org£^ very fre- 
qu^tiy operates on* another organ. 
And why, moreover, is the word 
" Christian” introduced into tl!e title- 
page ? Does the authpr^, or the devout 
Mr. Bull, the bookseller, imagine that 
the perusal of the Tales in this vo¬ 
lume lead to the elucidation of the 
principles of Christianity. The exami¬ 
nation of physiology, both as regards 
nature and man, may lead, as does 
astronomy, to devotion; but how it can 
lead persons to believe in the Original 
Sin, the Advent of our Saviour, and 
the Atonement, which are the consti¬ 
tuent points in Christianity, puzzles 
us exceedingly. The fact is, Mr. 
Bull, imagining that the methodist 
world were to be gulled by such 
titles, (and he had seen the guIIabN 
lity of that world in the prodigious 
sale of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
Poems,) determined to have recourse 
to the pitiful expedient of introducing 
the word “ Christian” into the title- 
page of his volume. We advise him, 
as this volume has been so successful, 
to proceed next' to the Pains and In¬ 
firmities of the Human Body, and to 
give us " A Tale of the G<mt, and 
another of the Diarrhoea.” We think 
that the effort would be successful. - 
This publisher has also produced 
" The Game of Life,^ exemplifi^i in 
a game of backgammon (!!!). We 
have not room for an^ nemarks on* 
this exquisite and correct piece of 
writing. « , 

Return we from this digresslbn to 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. These 
gentlemen have endeavoured to shift 
all blame from themselves tto the 
shoulders of the public, in jespect 
to the publication of Fashionable 
Novels. They allege they only fol¬ 
lowed the public ta 8 te^: the public 
demanded such novels^ and they, aa 


in duty bound, bowed to the decision 
of their superiors, and betook them¬ 
selves to the work of supply. If 
this be so, then we ask, in one word, 
why have not Mr. Murray, of Albe¬ 
marle Street, and Messrs. Longman 
and Co., and Mr. James Duncan, 
of Paternoster Row, become bank¬ 
rupts, as the public taste demanded 
nothing but novels ? Had it not done 
so, Mr. HehryUolbum was as capable 
of satisfying it as either of the above 
named gentlemen, and as neither 
of those respectable individuals were 
publishers ©f Novels, rtjf course they 
became bankrupts. But it is no 
such thing, therefore the statement 
of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley os 
to the condition and imperativeness 
of the public taste in respect to Fa¬ 
shionable Novels, is contradicted by 
the fact of the prosperity of Mr, 
Murray, Messrs. Longman and Co., 
and Mr. Duncan. , 

However this be, we will drop our 
tone of censure, and proceed to the 
more pleasing duty of praise. We 
are happy to ^perceive symptoms of 
improvement in the transactions of 
the firm in New Burlington Street, 
since the accession to power of Mr. 
Bentley. We take credit to ourselves 
for opening his eyes to his real situ¬ 
ation with regard to the public. It 
is utterly tired of fashionable novels 
and twaddling hooks of fiction, and * 
is craving some wholesome food for 
intellectual digestion. Mr. Bentley 
seems desirous of amending his ways, 
and every credit is due to him on ac¬ 
count of the effort. He ha^ now been 
planning several nev^ and popular li- 
braSies, and we think, that through his 
means, considering what has been 
already* achievedf by the Family Li¬ 
brary, n^any volumes of which, how¬ 
ever, might have be^ better, and one 
of which is perfect, Southey's Life of 
Nelson, that a new impulse will be 
given to the mind of the upper and 
better classes of society. There is, 
however, some danger of the thing 
being overdone, and four popular li¬ 
braries from the same house, are too 
many by half. The chance of suc¬ 
cess, however, is in their favour, and 
we may be mistaken. At present, 
we shall give only one of Mr. Bent¬ 
ley’s prospectuses, that of his ** Libra¬ 
ry of General Knowledge," which is 
under tlie superintendance of Mr. 
Gleig, the well-known author of 
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" ITie Subaltern/* and ' The Life of 
Sir Thomas Monro/* 

« The Library of General Know- 

^ LEDOE. 

** In announcing the speedy publication 
of the /jIBrary of General Know- 
ledoe, its Projectors beg distinctly to 
state, that they embark in their present 
undertaking without any design whatever 
of trenching upon the gtpund already oc» 
cupied by others. As little is it their 
desire to decry the exertions of those who 
labour in the same vineyard, and seek the 
same end with themselves. For these, on 
tile contrary, tlrey enterudn the highest 
respect; but the held seems sufficiently 
wide for all parties, and ‘therefore they 
enter it. They arc willing to persuade 
themselves, moreover, that "the circum¬ 
stances under which they approach their 
task, are not unfavourable to its success. 
Almost all our knowledge arises from ex¬ 
perience ; and hence, by imitating as far 
as can be, the excellences of their prede¬ 
cessors, no le^s than by avoiding their 
errors, should such chance to have been 
committed, they hope to produce a series 
of Works which shall at once satisfy the 
judgment, and suit the tastes of those who 
relish amusement the mdst when it comes 
united with instruction. * 

“ The Projectors of the Library of 
General Knowledge are not disposed 
to make professions, which are in all cases 
more easily made than realised. Their 
Work must speak for itself. If it prove 
such as they confidently anticipate, it will 
receive, because it will deserve, the appro¬ 
bation of the Public.’* 

Wehavehadmucli pleasure in taking 
this opportunity to make mention of 
Mr. Bentley's undertaking. Proceed 
wc now »to lay before our readers 
some information respecting the books 
at the head of this article. * 

Webster’s Travels arc in two vo¬ 
lumes, full of excellent matter. Many 
of the topics are certainly new, 
superficially speaking: let not the 
reader, however, form any such hasty 
judgment; for the author was a man 
of excellent head and original thought, 
and he has contrived to shed a no¬ 
velty, even on subjects which have 
been much hackneyed by writers of 
an ordinary scale. In point of 
style, the volumes exceed any thing 
we have read since the time of For- 
syth. There are several very capital 
views of the Crimea, and Egyptian sce¬ 
nery, and numerous wood cuts, whilst 
in point of typography, they are 
hi^ly creditable. 

The author of these volumes is no 


more: he die! in Egypt, and lies in 
the Greek burying ground of Cairo. 
The gentleman, who paid> the last 
rites to his remains, is Mr. N^wn- 
ham, his companion in travel. The 
individual who has written this brief 
memoir of the author, introductory 

• to the contents of the volumes, has 
thought proper to remaii2 anony¬ 
mous. We know not what his rea* 
son could have been for so doing. The 
memoir is written in excellent lan¬ 
guage, and contains many forcible 
and philosophical views, at the same 
time that it is jidapted to thft compre¬ 
hension of^ every reader. The follow¬ 
ing extract will Shew the biograpljer’s 
mode of treating his subject. 

“ His journey to the Continent was not 
looked forward «to as one of any probable 
length. A year or so spent abroad, would, 
it was thought, be an advantageous em¬ 
ployment of his time till the period whem 
lie would most properly and effectively 
commence his career at the bar. But after 
residing for some time in France and Italy, 
and visiting his brother at Malta, he wished 
to extend his rcscandies beyond Europe, 
and at length a reluctant consent was ob¬ 
tained for the gratification of his wishes*. 
His comprehensive and active mind no 
doubt contemplated the future good, which 
might result to his fellow men fVom his 
talents and acquirements. In this spirit 
he prosecuted his self-Huposcd task, wirli a 
zeal and energy which will be manifest to 
the reader of tlie following pages. 

“ The writer c)f this memoir knew'James 
Weh.ster w’ell. They were fellow travellers 
^n 1814, throughout many districts in 
Scotland; they were students together of 
the same inn of law, and tliey afierwanis 
met in France, when the sidycct of this 
memoir had returned to Paris from the 
Netheilands. The party consisted of three; 
the name of the third was William Gren¬ 
ville. They were all of the same age, the 
same liabits, the same profession, and .stu¬ 
dents together of the Inner Temple. They 
^cre then without care, well in health, 
flushed with gaiety of spirits, and insepa- 
ralfle^ companions. James Webster and 
William Grenville died in the same year, 

* and the wrher dies lived to deplore their 
loss. 

^ “ ^’he name of Grenville is not mentioned 

withbut a purpose ; his life and death will 
also serve * to point a moral and adorn a 
tale.’ From hereditary disease, his C 09 - 
fititution became early sapped, and hU 
health,^even in boyhood, was infirm in the 
extreme. Still he was of an active turn uf 
mind, and fond of stddy, to which he 
applied with a rare enthusiasm, denying 
himself ordina^ rest, and reading with 
diat appetite &r inibnnation, which the 
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true wish for excellence an^ laudable am« 
bi^on alone can bestow. GienvUle at an 
early age became his awn^i^baster; he had 
a ^mall property, a portian of which was 
agpliM in placing himself ftt,school, where 
thfe'nwiter of this notice first met with himi 
and the two ever after were linked in close 
feHowship, even to the very day of his 
death. 

“ No bSy, though guided by the best 
intentions, is capable of being his own mas¬ 
ter : of this pour Grenville was a mournful 
instance. There are certainly a few ex¬ 
amples upon record, to the contrary, pf the 
above proposition; but if their characters 
are 'fu]ly^yamined,.they will be found to 
be lamentably short of perfection; they 
may income one quality,of their mind be 
of Htreulean growth, but all oth^r (piali- 
des wilj be miserably wanting, or /lefect- 
ive; in short, they will resemble the poet’s 
hero, leaving— » * 

* a name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue, and a thousand 
crimes.* 

This observation will serve to show, that 
Grenville’s was an imperfect character. 
So, indeed, it was; but let it also be added, 
that never were first principles fur the 
paramotmt duties of life, never was the 
actuating doctrine of right and wrong more 
beautifully developed in the mind of any 
man, than they were from his very boy¬ 
hood, in William Grenville. But he needed 
the counsellor, the guardian, the friend, to 
lead his mind in Uie right patli. This 
was what James Webster possessed in 
such excellence—this was what William 
Grenville most required. And accord¬ 
ingly, while the former was alive to 
the actual condition of the world jnd its » 
affiurs, the other was continually woiking 
out Utopian theories, until Utopianism ue- 
caine part and parcel of self. While the 
one partook of the innocent joys of the 
world, the other turned away iu disgust 
from those joys, as belonging to an order 
of things in which he had no participation. 
Whilst the one was full of consoling hope, 
and comparatively happy, the other lashed 
himself into despair, until, sinking into# 
immeasurable misery of mind, the line of 
Wordsworth was too literdlly verified 

* Thereof came in the end despondency 
and madness.* ” f • 

vol. i. pp. xxiii-xxvi. , 

This is a melancholy fr^agment in 
the history of youth. But could the 
secret history of the human heart 
be laid open, many parallels cases 
would be made manifest. We ,mu 3 t 
give one other specimen of the Bio¬ 
grapher’s forcible composition, still 
regretting that his name has beexji 
withholdeu. ^ 


The world is, In its present regulation, 
more governed by arithmetical than poeti¬ 
cal numbers, and the utility of no individual 
will be rendered available, unless he mix 
with the throng of men, and, however mmr 
luctantly, assume the part and dress of 
visible life. Poetical eiFervescence in se¬ 
clusion will work mischief, rather than be- 
tiefit; because as every pure poet is, by 
nature, a good man, and as goodness is an 
active, and not f^sive quality, and like 
the eye,— 

' Sees not itself. 

But by reflection, or some other object,* 

it will, by being suffered tofstagnate, gene¬ 
rate regret and inward misery, which will^ 
in time, wear away, and destroy the springs 
of life. The poet, therefore, to become 
useful, and earn his own happiness, must 
be satisfied to leave his solitary cave, and 
calm sylvan and ascetic retreat; must 
be satisfied too, to divest himself, in some 
measure, of his habiliments of spirituality, 
and abandoning In a manner his full tones 
of vaticination, must oblige h|mself to utter 
language intelligible to the common herd 
of his fellow creatures—must, by a detest¬ 
able necessity, speak with the * tongues of 
men.’ In all this, James Webster was 
particularly happf'. He had poetical feel¬ 
ings, and he cherished them in early life, 
with a clinging fondness; and if any proof 
of this be necessary, it will be found in the 
even purity, excellence, and spotlessness of 
his moral character. This may not, at 
first, appear as a necessary argument to 
the preceding position ; but when viewed 
through the medium of the following middle 
term^ it may be rendered more obvious 
that no man, in the present depraved state 
of society, can keep himself free from the 
defilements of life, without having his 
breast impregnated with something of the 
influence of poetry—soiqething of a ro^ 
mantic feelhiff (as the vulgar are pleased to 
call ’if)i which shtall generate at the same 
moment charity and universal love for all 
his fellow creatures, and fear and horror at 
an imitati(^ of their foibles, follies, and 
weaknesses. Other men may also pretend 
to have a similar feeling towards the foibles, 
follies, and weaknesses of their fellow 
creatures, and allege other than the above 
reasons for their principle of conduct, but 
if their characters be minutely examined, it 
will be seen that tliey are guided by the 
suggestions of a supposed superiority, of a 
violent self-love, of an all engrossing va¬ 
nity, and that, in their religious creeds, 
they are what we will here call (in order 
to use general names) Mammottiles and 
Atheists. 

** We have some few fragments of poe¬ 
try of young Webster’s composition, which, 
however, we will not here insert, but the 
following little passage breathes such a 
pure tenderness of sentiment, that the tea- 
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iler may, pAhaps, be pleased to see it, , 
talcing it as a sybilKne leaf in which is 
darkly shadowed forth the' excellence of 
the young traveller's heart. It speaks of 
Girgenth in Sicily :— 

“ ‘ G^enti will remain like Paris, in 
itself, and by itself, needtng no comment » 
or journal. I reserve it for fancy as well 
as mejnory: I reserve its groves, its ruins 
for my own use: I shIU often wander 
along its temple-crowned gardens, its pil¬ 
lared precipices. It will be a Grecian 
capital, till the real capital is seen, till 1 
shall have visited Athens itself.* 

** The purity bf his mind "may also be 
found from the poetical evidence which he 
luis left of an attachment of tlie heart. 
Whilst at Malta, he was cast into the so¬ 
ciety of a Neapolitan refugee (S’ high rank, 
who, with an' only daughter, hatl sought 
shelter in Malta. It was the circumstance 
of their hard fortuno—the utter penury of 
their condition—that first drew on them 
the regard of our young voyager. These 
successfully wrought on his enthusiasm, 
until they made him a slave in love, to the 
attractions of the young Neapolitan lady. 

In his private Journal, is the following 
passage, descriptive of thc^tate of his feel¬ 
ings on leaving Malta:— 

“ ‘ The last look of Malta was to me a 
mournful one. Though I had been wait¬ 
ing eight days for the summons to sail, 
yet when it came, its suddenness surprised 
and grieved me. Scarcely could I con¬ 
vince myself that the relative and friends 
whom I loved, were shaking my hand 
witli a farewell grasp—that we were part¬ 
ing, perhaps for ever. What were to me 
the ruins of mighty cities, the glory of aii- 
tient Rome, or prostration of modern Italy ? 
My thoughts were lingering round the 
scenes where I had enjoyed six weeks of 
unalloyed dt^ight, mid 

* Lived ray boyhood o’er again.* * 

Alas ! It has passed ; and this shey*! visit, 
which will rank in memory along with it, 
has passed also. So, as I said, if Aot with 
tears in appearance, with more grief of 
heart than when sorrow finds an outlet in 
tears —80 passes time, never to return. 
Let me comfort myself. What w’ould life 
be without these vicissitudes,—what would 
joy be without pain ? Did 1 not daily 
complain of being detained, and say, this 
day spent here in Malta, is a day taken 
from Rome ? . I did so, not knowing ray 
own wishes. I did so, but when the time 
came, I wished the tempest to drive us 
back, or some accident, to give me a few 
more hours. How should I have em¬ 
ployed them ? Verhaps in nothing, per¬ 
haps in complaining. Here, now, if such 
hours were at my command, I could give 
utterance to a thousand thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. What recollections, hopes, and 
schemes of happiness! 1 will brave thcc, 
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thou bolflterourcbannel, once again, N6* 
art thou, lonely j-ock, separated from 
for ever. I shall yet behold thee, ^ ia 
some way build fame upon thee,if fauy b5 
ever mine. Enough—let me not give 

sorrow way, nor write this page witli teara* 
Yet, wherefore should I check the current? 
—too rarely am I thus moved—iSo seldom 
know the mournful luxury of grief; ftrt* 
not possessing the substance of joy, I can*» 
not often repos^ under its sliadow. It is, 
therefore, fkr more dangerous for me to 
communicate with people. To me they 
are all in the extreme—(>r loved^qc hated, 
or despised. 1 bander on to think ef 
many, first of onc^whom I sb.ilJ lo^ re¬ 
member—not lor* her beauty, for*tAdy 
that was iiot the attraction—but tlu^t she 
and her* fiiends were MitJering in exile 
for the good caii<^ .of hberty ; and yet to 
my ey(?s she did ajipear beautiful, jukI I’ 
found in her eonver.se something of that 
spirit, whi<’h lives only in flu* great and 
Ujc iinforiunate. For awhile it appeared 
to be with n»c uImi, and I thought myself 
worthy, and fell myself fit to participate in 
it. I had {ill the poetry of exile—she, 
alas, has nil the sntieiing! Sutfer on— 
the d:iy will come, und is c(unc—liberty 
shall triumph—the gieat shall be.acknow¬ 
ledged great; ami thou, thou shaJt see thy 
beloved Italy again. 1 too shall .see it, but 
not as thou, with affretion. I shall see it 
as a stranger and examine its ruins. 1 
shall see thy city ; then assuredly its ruins 
.shall be of little interest; it will suggest 
too many thoughts ibr me to inquire what 
it has been—1 will, as I promised^think of 
thcc as 1 pass it. i will next retool my 
present thoughts on it, and reflect how 
hard is fate, how hard is fate, how little 
Imppittess depends on our wishes. Are 
there others of whom I would nuw' wander, 
still faither to think?—Yes, many—many 
whom sudden liking or old acquaintance 
w<jnld call «p. Many w'ho, one by one, 
shall be rt'gistered and kept .sacred in me¬ 
mory. Let Jill these trust themselves to 
ordinary recollection ; here one is in light, 
ar 4 )thcr in shade—one is in the foreground, 
the other slightly marked in tlie distance. 
Let tl« 4 >icture of >rtilt;i remjtin as it now 
exists: its colours will be softened by lime; 

I will always preserve it, ami look on 
it with pleasure. Farewell, then—fiire- 
well,—^ hope not for ever.' * —vot i. 
pp? xxviii-xxxiv. 

The title page, full aw it is, does 
not by any means indicate all the 
contents of these volumes. For in¬ 
stance, they give a good account 
of MaWbmed Ali, the celebrated 
Pacha of Egypt. The grand act in 
the life of this old whiskered poli¬ 
tician, is the massacre of the Mam- 
lukes. Mr. Webster has the follow¬ 
ing recital of that murderous affair. 
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^ The day of Mamluke extermination 
was now drawing at hand. The Pacha 
liad«received repeated ordei^ from Con- 
•tantlnople to undertake the celebrated ex¬ 
pedition against the Wahabees. This he 
was anxious to do, for there was much 
glory and greater riches to be acquired by 
5ie adventure ; if, too, it should prove suc- 
^ssful, all his enemies would be intimi¬ 
dated, and the Pacha himself seated as 
firmly as a rock on the ancient throne of 
the l^araobs. But it would have been a 
manifestation of childish reliance and igno¬ 
rance to send the very flower of Us army 
on so Mf&tant an entcQ)rize, while auch 
deadly and ever aedve enemies as the 
Mqmiukcs were left to»revel *and to plun¬ 
der in the very centre of his dominions. 
This*reason!ng induced tlic detewnination 
for their thorough eradication from the 
country. Mahomed’s' rbsolves were like 
the * iicia Parcarum/ and though they 
were tardy in completion, still that tardi¬ 
ness was yet a surer sign of the fixedness 
iind obstinacy of purpose, seldom mani¬ 
fested in youth, always die characteristic 
of old age. 

* Gradum studio cclcrabat anili.’ 

** His plan was effected on the occasion of 
a public festival. The Grand Scignor had 
sent his Kislar Aga to Cairo, as bearer of 
costly presents to the Pacha, and tlie fir¬ 
man appointing Toussoun the son of Ma¬ 
homed, to the dignity of a two-tailed Pa- 
chalic. The same youth had been by his 
father nominated general of the army of 
Arabia. The lat of March, lb 11, was the 
day set ■apart for the investiture of Tous¬ 
soun : and the ceremony was ordered in 
the citadel. The principal portion of fhe 
Mamiuke body, that indeed most conspi¬ 
cuous for its activity and boldness, under 
Elfy’s successor, Chahyn Bey, had been 
enticed some time previously into the city, 
loaded with honours and attentions, and 
quartered in an appropriated part of tiie 
city. These Mamiukes had been invited 
to take part in the parade and festivities of 
the day; and they consented to do so. 
In the morning Chahyn Bey with his ^i.aff 
and officers, apparell^ in whatever they 
possessed of tlie greatest cost andf*rnagnlfi- 
cence, came to the Pacha's hail of audi¬ 
ence in the citadel, lo^offyr their congra¬ 
tulations on so joyous an occasion. Ma¬ 
homed received them with thd greatest 
aflhhility. They were presented Vith cof¬ 
fee, and he conversed with them severally, 
with openness of heart, and serenity of 
brow. But the serpent lay hidden in its 
bed 6f roses! 

“ The procession was ordered to move 
from the citadel, along a passagre rut In the 
rock. The Pacha's troops moved first, fol¬ 


lowed by the Mamiuke cmrps. At soon, 
however, as they had passed tiie gate, at 
that end of the rocky passage which leads 
to the citadel, it was shut suddenly against 
the latter, and Mahomed’s forces were or¬ 
dered to the top of the rocks, where they 
were perfectly secure ftom the aini of their 
victims, and whence they leisurely fired 
upon the defenceless Mamiukes, and but¬ 
chered them cold blood, almost to a 
man; for escape was difficult that end of 
the defile by which they had entered hav¬ 
ing been sdso closed, and its breadth, in 
many parts, being so scanty, that two 
horsemen cquld with dii^culty stand side 
by side. Of those who were fortunate 
enough to find shelter in the Pacha's ha¬ 
rem, in Toussoun’s abode, and elsewhere, 
all were mercilessly dragged forth, con¬ 
ducted before the Kiaya Bey, and beheaded 
on the spot. The body of the brave leader 
Chahyn, was exposed to every infiimy. A 
rope was passed round the neck, and the 
bloody carcase dragged through vanous 
ports of the city, exposed all the while to 
tlie execrations and the contumely of the 
inflamed populace. The citadel itself 
looked like a hideous slaughter-house, 
newly deluged with the blood of victims, 
and ovcrstrowif with a multitude of recking 
carcasses. » Dead steeds lay confusedly 
along the streets, with their golden capa¬ 
risons soiled in the filthy compound of 
dirt and gore; their knights, some with 
limbs hacked off, others without their 
heads, still clenching their scimitars with 
die last despairing, yet desperate grasp of 
death, were flung near their war-horses, 
prostrate in a black puddle of their own 
life-blood. Their numerous followers’* 
were cast around their masters, pierced 
with many balls, Iheir faces depicting that 
malice, which rjigcd in their hearts, sprung 
from their disappointment ?t not being 
able to bequcatii their dying hatred to a 
sdccessor. 

“ Among the number of tlie slaughtered, 
Mahomed coimteti four hundred and se¬ 
venty ^amlukes. Orders, however, had 
been generally circulated for their universal 
destruction, throughout the country. The 
Pacha’s ministers of murder raged trough- 
out die city, like a herd of ravenous tigers. 
Those who had private revenge to gratify, 
sought their victims among even the people, 
and in such a moment of licentiousness, 
fulfilled their purpose with impunity. 
Others of his myrmidons, again, went in 
bands, wherever the richest booty tempted 
their greediness, and tore down and pil¬ 
laged, without mercy or moderation. Ma¬ 
ny private individuals were assassinated in 
secret, or insolently felled down in the 
streets. The sanctity of the marriage bed 
was polluted, daughters were ravished, 


* Each Mamiuke had a nmning groom, or sceyo, who, on all occasions, attended his 
master, even in momenta of the greatest peril. 
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wive# ted n|r«y with yelU of 
triumph. No one of sufficient authority 
was present to curb the atrocities of tlie 
soldiery. The shops had been closedi the 
inhabitants had very early run into their 
houses and secreted themselves and their 
treasures In the darkest hiding place they 
could find, while the streets afforded an 
open and free course for tlie military anar* 
chy. The houses of the Mamlukca were 
the first to be stripped, for they were ever 
the most richly furnished. Nothing could 
eiceed the violence, the rapacity, and the 
abominations evinced and perpetrated by 
i^lahomed^s unbridled army. Five hun> 
^red houses were sacked and destroyed. 
This continued for a day oj two, until this 
Pacha had summoned sufficient courage to 
venture down from the citadch 

He was cautious in not doing this, until 
he saw tliat the first impulse of popular vio¬ 
lence had subsided, lie, then, most cer¬ 
tainly, endeavoured to repair every mi'^cliief. 
Both he, and Tousfouu Pacha, wi*nt about 
the city, snpprcRbitig tunuiU, capitally pu- 
nisliing robherifand pillagers, and hunting 
out single Mamlukes, who, nothaving form¬ 
ed partof thef'iUilprocession,had continued 
to secrete themselves in various parts of the 
city. The Kiaya Bey beheaded them all 
without reserve. Some, howtvver, c.seapcd 
in the dress of Dclliis, otliers disguised as 
women. They, foolishly, bent their flight 
towards Upper Egypt, where, cvcnttially, 
and with few exceptions, they were caught 
and slaughtered. The nmnbcr of victims 
amounted, in the end, to upwards of a 
thousand. The heads of the principal 
beys were embalmed, and sent as a grate¬ 
ful present to the Divan of Constantinople; 
one only of the chiefs is supposed to have 
escaped, Amyn Bey by name, who, with 
his whole suite, took refuge in Syria. His 
escape was attributable to chance, for hav¬ 
ing been delayed* he only arrived at the 
citadel, at the moment that the Delhis >fcre 
filing out of the gate. He waited till the 
troop had passed, but tj^en, seeing,the gate 
shut suddenly, and hearing, almost imme¬ 
diately after, the discharge of firi*-arms, he 
put spurs to his horse, and, followed by 
his suite, only stopped when he was in 
safety. 

“ Thus terminated the race of the far- 
femed Mainlukes of Egypt. They were 
the cause, however, of their own destruc¬ 
tion. Had the advice of the aged Ibrahim 
been attended to, they might still have 
existed as a body. They would then have 
collected their numbers under one leader, 
according to whose commands all other 
subordinate beys would have acted, and 
the result would have been concentration 
of power, and unity of purpose. Petty 
bickerings and private jealousies destroyed 
them; so true is the holy maxim, that a 
house divided against itself can never 
stand. 


** This massacre, wfien mondly oorai-* 
dered, will remain a bloody page in the 
history of man; politically interpreted, it 
was the surest measure for tlie growtn and 
continuance of the peace and prosperity of 
the province. The Mamlukes were rest¬ 
less firebrands; they inflamed and de¬ 
stroyed whatever they touche^ They 
were an imperiim #» ijm/mtw, ever in oppo¬ 
sition to the Porte, for the weal or the wef^ 
of the province ; and Egypt never saw one 
favourable sun under the blight—tlie dense 
and destructive blight—spread far and 
wide by the Mamiuke battalions. The 
Pacha’s conscience, however, had, to all 
appearance, hc*eil*little disturbed on recol- 
Iwtion of thfe ileed^ lie once hcai^ that 
his conduct in this respect had been dAply 
censure j in Europe. * I will liaviV said 
he, ‘ a painting done, representing the 
murder of the Duke d'Enghein, and by ita 
sidi; will 1 placo another of the Mumlukc 
massaeiv. Let \)Ostcrity decide on their 
rt\spectivo merits.' sol. ii. pp. 79-85. 

volumes also present a short 
history of the Wahubees, a sect of 
fanatics in Arabia, who at one time 
nearly overrun Persia, ami made the 
Ottoman tremble on his throne at 
StamImuL We must, however, send 
theroatlcr to the volumes, having little 
space to bestow on so momentous a 
subject. But a few pages, under the 
title (»f " Recollections/' arc so in¬ 
teresting that we copy them with 
pleasure. 

“ In one of the coffee-houscj at Siout 
wc heard the following singular account of 
the origin of the Pharaoh dynasty. Pha¬ 
raoh, wc were told, was the son of a fellah, 
and on the death of his father, he very du¬ 
tifully exhausted his inheritance in funeral 
festivities, a sort of Hibernian * fare-thec- 
weir to the departed. No funds renijun- 
ing to meet the visit of the Sheik for taxes, 
that officer seized the cow, and the donkey, 
and left Pharaoh in tire undisputed posses¬ 
sion of three water-melons, with which he 
ifesolved to ‘ begin the world.’ He accord¬ 
ingly entered tlic^ bazaar at Cairo, and, 
seatiliff himself on the ground, displayed 
his merchandize, which soon attracted the 
Notice of a Mullah. This reverend per¬ 
sonage advanced with becoming gravity, 
and, taking up one of the melons, was 
^out <to depart, when Pharaoh modestly 
suggested the propriety of paying tlie pur¬ 
chase money. * My son,’ replied the imper¬ 
turbable Mullah, *1 take thy melon for tlie 
good of fhe mosque.* With this answer 
honest Bharaoh was fain to be content, and 
seeing another customer approaching, he 
rubbed his hands in expectation of bringing 
the remainder of his stock to a better mar¬ 
ket. But the second melon was seized 
with as ominous a gesture as the former, 
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tM the answer to Fharaoh*s expostulation 
was, ^ I take thy melon for the use of the 
goveinment* Beholding his melons va¬ 
nish Ulus unproiitably, he thought of mak¬ 
ing Sure of the only one remaining, by 
dispatching it himself, which he did with 
great alacrity, and, full of the idea that he 
had leamS wisdom from the church and 
statesman, he fixed his plan for the follow¬ 
ing day. This was a simple one, and soon 
executed: after the example of tlie Mul¬ 
lah, he seized the first melon which he 
saw, and made off with it, telling the exas¬ 
perated owner not to lose temper at this 
act, as itH^s all for the gqpd ofUie mosque. 
But Pharaoh found no &vour by the expe- 
dierd which had succeeded so well with the 
Mullah. He was soundly bastinadoed and 
cxpellfcd the town. The part out ef which 
he was driven led to tlie burial ground: 
thither he repaired, and'bbthought him of 
trying whether the character of a police¬ 
man might not be more successfully sup¬ 
ported than that which had brought him 
beneath tlie bastinado. An opportunity 
soon presented itself: a 4uner^ entered 
the ground, when Pharaoh, in an authori¬ 
tative tone, demanded and obtained ten 
piastres, as a burial fee, on pretence that 
he was the appointed guard. His finances 
were thus furnished for some time, and the 
occasional repetition of the fraud enabled 
him to live as a respectable Mussulman, 
and Prophet-Reverenccr. The parties hoax¬ 
ed, knowing nothing of government regu¬ 
lations, believed the demand a just one, 
under some new enactment Things were 
going on thus prosperously with Pharaoh, 
when onwof the Princesses died. She was 
brought to the democratic district of those 
sad levellers, the worms, where the cus¬ 
tomary fee was claimed by the pretended 
officer of police. The answer on this occa¬ 
sion was, that Pharaoh was a rascal, and 
must appear before the king to account for 
his profanation. On being questioned by 
his majesty, he narrated the melancholy 
fate of his water-melons, and the not less 
lamentable consequence of his 6rst attempt 
at personation, adding that, having been 
so grossly tricked himself, he was justi6abre 
in playing off his skill enpon others, ^ The 
king, highly amused at the matter and 
manner of his defence, not only pardone(J, 
him, but gave him an af^poiiitnient in the 
police, which he filled so as to merit a sub¬ 
sequent elevation to the post of chi^ of thit 
pokce, in the town district. For the better 
preservation of Order, his mEyesty issued 
strict injunctions that no person whatever 
should, under any pretence, be gut of bis 
dwelling offer idght-fall, and commanded 
Pharaoh to cut off the heads of all who 
transgressed this regulation. Our scrupu¬ 
lous officer was 'prepared to act up to his 
instructions mote closely than even the 
royal disciplinarian had contemplated. 
Having found out that his mtjesty intended 


to go out incognito, for thp purpose of 
ascertaining how his commands were exe-’ 
cuted, Pharaoh watched his opportunity, 
seized the king, and to all remonstrances 
replied, that it was too preposterous to sup¬ 
pose that a sovereign, whose sublime wis- 
,dom had suggested so salutary a law, 
should be the first to violate it He there¬ 
fore put an end to the dispute, by cutting 
off his Majesty's 4icad. Then, possessing 
himself of the royal signet, he returned to 
the palace, usurped tlie throne, and found** 
ed that dynasty which, by the blessing of 
Allah, led the Egyptians to the summit of 
prosperity and glory." e 

Mahomed AU may be called a great 
man, but he iff not one whit greater than 
he believes himself to be. 

** * He haf, with all his merit, a great 
opinion of his own good qualitiesima- 
giiung himself superior in military tactics 
to Buonaparte and WelUngton, and, in 
short, to the first martial characters in ex¬ 
istence. It will be remembered that he 
was to attack Damanbour wjien the French 
prudently retreated. This Mahomet has 
set down to a dread of his prowess. It is 
also well known that the English forces, 
of the second expedition in 1807, were 
defeated by the Egyptians, and obliged 
to leave th6 country : the circumstances 
which induced the failure of the enterprize 
are equally notorious: but Mahomed AU 
attributes the disaster of the English to his 
own bravery in battle. He has been heard 
to say, * the French are good soldiers, but 
the English turned tliem out of Egypt, and 
may therefore be styled the victors; but 
then, you know, I turned them both out.'" 

“ ‘ No tricks upon travellers,* is an an¬ 
cient and wise irjunction, but, like many 
others of equal antiquity and wisdom, it is 
offen disregarded, to the great delight of 
those who cry ‘ for shanjje !* atun excellent 
joke. Not the least amusing amongst such 
iusmnces is the following, which can be 
authenticated by several living witnesses, 
and by one of the mimber of the departed, 
who is, 0 ^ will shortly be, in England, to 
give evidence, if required. Let not the 
reader imagine that any attack on his ner¬ 
vous system is contemplated. Though the 
following anecdote relates to the tomb, it 
will be found to possess no very lugubrious 
character. 

** An English traveller in Egypt, who had 
rendered himself conspicuous for his cupi¬ 
dity and meanness in his search for an¬ 
tiquities, of which, by the way, he under¬ 
stood nothing, had repeatedly pressed an 
Italian gentleman, then employed In exca¬ 
vating for the Swedish Consul, to g^ve him 
sundry of the specimens which he happened 
to discover. But this gentleman, Signor 
l^cdnini, understood matters too well to 
give what might be sold! still, to pacify 
the persevering applicant, he occasionally 
presented him with trifling subjects, till, at 
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lengthy wearied with importunidee, he rc- 
eolved on the^following method of sending 
the Englishman home in triumph 

A short time before this mendicant tra> 
veller*8 arrival at Thebes, a Doctor Bona- 
villa, who was in the service of the Pacha, 
at Kordo&n, finding himself incapacitated 
by illness for tlie duties of his office, had* 
obtained leave of absence; but, on his 
reaching Thebes, was miable to proceed, 
and gladly accepted the nospitable offers of 
his countryman Piednini. In his house 
the Doctor was attended, till, worn to the 
bone by disease, he expired. Among the 
vast number of surroundii^ sepulchres, 
tlicre could be rfo lack of a mirying place, 
but, wood being less abundjint, Signor Pic- 
cinini was at a loss how to procure a coffin 
for his departed friend. To, supply this 
want, he bethought him of a muiumy case, 
and, having dislodged the ancient tenant, 
he deposited Dr. Bonavilla in its stead, and 
placed him in a tomb near the house. 
Finding, as has been already said, that 
small presents to tlie English traveller on¬ 
ly increased thfe cravings of his antiquarian 
appetite, and that nothing short of a mum¬ 
my would satisfy him, Signor Piednini 
decided that Doctor Bonavilla should serve 
his turn. Accordingly, h« sent for the tra¬ 
veller, and, with due mysteriousness, in¬ 
formed him that he had in his possession 
one of the most singular mummies which 
it had ever been his good fortune to meet 
with; and that, for the great regard enter¬ 
tained by him for tlie English nation gene¬ 
rally, and fur tlie said traveller in parti¬ 
cular, he begged to present it to him. 
Overwhelmed by such apparent generosity, 
our countryman poured forth grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments on his own behalf, and 
that of all Englishmen, assuring tlic Signor 
that his name should be honourably men¬ 
tioned to t]^e antiquarians of Britdn. It 
should be here obiferved, that Doctor Bona- 
villa having adopted the Turkish costume, 
had worn Ills beard long, and thus the sup¬ 
posed mummy presejited the additional 
and rare attraction of a flowing white 
beard. To accomit for the absAicc of the 
bandages by which mummies usually are 
enveloped, the Italian stated that they had 
been removed in searching for papyri, and 
he furtlier affirme^l that, from general ap¬ 
pearances, the mummy in question could 
have been no less a personage than one of 
the high priests of Jupiter Ammon. The 
bait was eagerly token; our traveller 
wished to have immediate possession of so 
invaluable a treasure, but Piccinini repre¬ 
sented that, should the consul hear of his 
having parted with it, he would in all pro¬ 
bability discharge him. The removal was, 
therefore, deferred till night, when Dr. 
Bonavilla was safely lodged in the cangia 
of the traveller, from whose importunities 
l^ccinini was thus effectually released. 
However, he could not forbear the grarifi^ 


cation of giving pubUdty to the j<dte 
it was served up to every traveAer who vi¬ 
sited him, and many a bon voyage has been 
wished to the andquary and the high 'f}riest 
of Jupiter Ammon, who, ere tins, ha^, in 
all probability, arrived in England.” 

“ People travel from * divers, sundry, and 
various* motives,many of which s<^m strange 
enough to those not actuated by mem. But 
the inducement which led a young gentle¬ 
man belonging to * Modem Athens* to 
visit ancient Jerusalem, i» indisputably 
droll. Jerusalem is usually aoiight by the 
learned, the devout, or tlie curious, in nei¬ 
ther of which classes ^tbe Culedpnian in 
question can be*rankcd. Ho would visit 
the holy pity, tlioqgh he recked iio^ of its 
memories, its sanctity, or singularity. * He 
had no fought of wriring a book, of^aying 
a prayer, or of exploring on unknown spot. 
No: yet was ha undismayed by the diffi¬ 
culties of tlic journey, and the probabilities 
of t})e plague, for his soul was hungering 
and thirsting—after Justice: not a bit of 
it; but after a regular succession of sub¬ 
stantial Scotch dinners. * 1 will go to Je¬ 
rusalem,* he ekclaimetl, * for, having seen 
it, 1 shall, on my return to Edinburgh, be 
asked to diimer every day in the week,* 
For Jerusalem, therefore, he set oat, but 
on arriving at Gaza, a frontier dividing die 
two Pachalics, he was detained, and as he 
had no flrman, tlie authorities put him un¬ 
der arrest, while a dispatch was forwarded 
to tlie Pacha at Aero. Till tlic ftuswer 
shoidd arrive, he was confined to a room, 
and given to understand that strong suspi¬ 
cions existed of his being a Ilussian spy ; 
and, as he was miable to ina]^e himself 
understood either in Turkish or Arabic, 
he had no means of expressing his wishes 
but through a servant, who was occasionally 
allowed to visit him. During this perplex¬ 
ing confineincnt, he was occasionally fa¬ 
voured witli a ‘ look in* by Turks, who 
very significantly indicated what punisli- 
ment they thought to be awaiting him. 
One of these true liclievers was particularly 
punctual in sudi visits. Daily would he 
enter the room and stand before the pri¬ 
soner, grinning, and diawing his fore-flnger 
from ear to ear, tiU he supposed the Eng- 
lishiili Jn fully sensmle of his meaning. Af¬ 
ter four days, an answer arrived from 
*the Pacha at» Arye, permitting him to re¬ 
turn without further molestation, but for¬ 
bidding his proceeding on his intended 
journey. To this, however, he would not 
consent, but persisted in going to Acre, 
accompanied by an escort, and there he 
obtained leave to visit lerusalcm^ still 
under tn escort; which so diligently 
attended him, that he was unable to see 
the principal attractions of the place, and 
also prevented from travelling in Syria. 
He returned to Cairo, and gave a £ill 
acTount of the issue of his attcni|^t| from 
v|hicb he bad been dissuaded by his 
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MbndU* But he wai content; ha had seen 
^eruflalem,—-and Edina's ^nners were se- 
caredk One circumstance of liis trip, how¬ 
ever, he could not think on with patience. 
Indehd, he declared, that of all the annoy¬ 
ances he had enduxedi none gave him an 


a hypocrite and a monkh QeneraUyi 
every evening a &ther of one of’dte orders 
is to be seen haranguing the people, in the 
place where the muleteers, fishwomen, &c, 
congregate together. 1 frequently noticed 
a capuchin so employed. In his hand he 


uneasy reflection, excepting the diurnal ^ held a great cross of ebony, a foot in length. 


Visits of tlse d-—d Turk, wi(h his ominous 
djgit''^vol. ii. pp, 212-21. 

Of Malta, the volumes contain a 
particular description. Though this 
island belongs to the English, and 
is a military depdt and garrison of 
cousidendile streagth,^et, strange to 
say, we are perfectly uniformed of 
proQeddings in that* quarter. Mr. 
Webster, however, has given us some 
valuable intelligence. 

" The clergy and cowibd gentry arc most 
abundant and flourishing in Syracuse, 
where, indeed, superstition has as iair an 
empire as could be desired by the direst 
foe to mental freedom. MonasUc Ufe was 
introduced into Sicily in the sixth century, 
end the monks went on increasing in num¬ 
bers and Iniquity, till the Saracens took 
Syracuse in 878, when they were almost 
exterminated. All religious orders were 
pillaged, and the Christians subjected to 
severe penecution during tlie stay of these 
barbarians in Sicily. They were, at length, 
in 107^, driven out by Kuggicru, who gave 
one-third of property to die clergy. At 
the restoration, the monastic orders were 
chiefly Benedictines and Carmelites. The 
Inquisition was established by Frederic 
II, In l%lermo, Charles V. restored it, 
after it had been aboUshed, and its arcliivca 
burnt by the people In 155G. At present.' 
in the whole island, there ore eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty convents, one-third for wo¬ 
men. Several in I'alermo, for females, 
have country houses for the summer. Thu 
three great points in Sicily, arc celibacy, 
auricular confession, and absolution. 

** The convents on Acradiua, are of Fran¬ 
ciscans and Capuchins. The former has a 
fine colonnade, and is a large establishment^ 
One of the fathers shewed me tiie convent 
and church. There are ohly twelve mqnks 
now in the convent, and they are in no 
very good cose. He who had oflered him- ^ 
aelf as a guide was of nflld and pleasing 
manners. Reminding me of the duty of 
all good Christians, he said, that the^eve-4 
nues had been taken from the order, and 
that the monks subsisted on charity. See¬ 
ing that this made no impression, he 
bluntly asked for the smallest sum^ accom¬ 
panying his request with gesticulations, 
mdicating that actual hunger pressed him. 

As soon as he had got possession of the 
aims, he abruptly retired into his cell. On 
condng home in the afternoon, I saw him 
i|*ar the gate of the town, talking very 
itfiskly and eontentedly. In short, he was 


with a brass Christ thereon. He had 
also a small cross at his left side, near the 
heart i ^d, hani^iig from the white cord 
round his waist, was a string of very large 
beads, ornamented witli brass. He preached 
in Italian, and much like a buffoon, often 
inviting the populace to salvation, and pe¬ 
cuniary contribution, in the most ludicrous 
tone of conversation^ coaxing; while ano¬ 
ther person, vrith something like an old 
nightcap on a pole, stood engaged in the 
useful office bf money-taker to tiie preach¬ 
er. These monks are met in shoals of 
twenty or thirty at a time, sauntering, 
marketing, &c. &c.—Two days before we 
left Syracuse, a nine days' ceremonial had 
commenced. It began in the cathedral, or 
temple of Minerva, at sevqp every morn¬ 
ing. At eight, a little petard, fired nine 
times, announced to all the inhabitants that 
the elevation of tiie host was taking place. 
Whatever be his^employment at the time, 
every good Catholic must instantly full on 
his knees: home, or in the street, idle, 
or on important business, a spirit of inspir¬ 
ing piety strikes them, like St. Paul, mo¬ 
tionless on the road. At six in the even¬ 
ing, the ceremony was repeated at the 
church of St Mary, with a military band 
of eighteen, who played for an hour. 
Great crowds vrere attracted to this temple 
by piety and music, the latter of which 
was truly good. At the end of tlic church, 
there are numbers of galleries or balconies, 
all grated, and cross-grated, from which 
we could see numbers of the nuns, who 
had come to listen and jq|n in the worship. 
At ^x the petard .again fired nine limes, 
and all were on their knees in an instant, 
while the priest at the altar held up, and 
turned from side toe side, tlio starred and 
glittering {lost, enshrined in gold, he him¬ 
self covered with embroidery, his altar 
blazing with candles, and ornamented wltli 
flowers, and the chuift hung witli scarlet 
and lighted by forty chandeliers, 

** The education of a priest is a simple 
matter : he enters a seminary, and studies 
tlic fathers, the lives of the saints, and tlie 
articles of &ith : but to the study of philo¬ 
sophy, literature, and history, he is an 
utter stranger. 

“ The education of females is exclusively 
in the hands of the abbesses. After her 
sixth year a girl is put into a retiro, under 
the tuition of an abbess, nuns, and a con¬ 
fessor. These endeavour to persuade hei^ 
to take the veil. Where there are two, or 
more daughters in a fiunily, one is inva¬ 
riably destined to the convent. Many now 
institute proceedings, to pXove that the veil 
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WM iaken bv them, without a free consent^ 
yndy If they mke this auffidentiy evident, 
are liberate^ More than a quarter of the 
landed property belongs to the church, and 
convents. Some have from forty to sixty 
fiefe, let only for three or four years. The 
Benedictines alone are said to be worth 
twenty thousand pounds per annum. The» 
Bishop of Catania derives a large revenue 
from the snow of ^tn^ whidi is sent to 
Naples, and used for iceK 

** 1 derived much pleasure from the so¬ 
ciety of a Signor P — . , an antiquary, 

who had all the enthusiasm and originality 
necessary to form what is called a 'cha¬ 
racter.’ His theory con^rhing the exca¬ 
vation known by the nann^ of ' the Ear of 
Dionysius,’ was singular. It having been 
mentioned in conversation, that, at the 
theatre of Athens, there existed a subter¬ 
ranean construction, having for its object 
the Improvement of the hearing and echo, 
the Signor gave it as his opinion, that the 
Ear of Dionysius was a similar work. 
Tliere is a sm^l canal running round one 
of the rows •of benches, the discovery of 
which ^evidently a water canal) my friend 
die antiquary states to be his own, it not 
being mentioned by Biscaris or Capodicci. 
This same canal is ahouS ten inches broad, 
and as many deep; and, as, the marks of 
Che stones shew, had been covered over, for 
the very natural purpose of preserving the 
feet of those sitting on the next higher 
bench from being immersed in ten inches 
of water. Another similar to it runs lower 
down, and, to complete the basis of the 
grand theory, a third is supposed. These 
little canals are then imagined to have had 
others, of which no traces are discoverable, 
communicating all through the solid rock, 
with the top of the Ear of Dionysius. A 
like canal runs along the roof of the Ear, 
and, secondly, important discovery 1 tho 
canal does not Anish with tlic cave : might 
It not, then, run through the rock, and 
come out at the canals ? I, of course, as¬ 
sented with all possible gravjty to this 
original conjecture.* Still it reniaincd to 
be shewn how this could assist^'ithcr sound 
or hearing, when the Signor explained the 
matter to bis ov|| entire satisfaction, and 
from his explana^n it might be gathered, 
that the voice of the actor made the follow¬ 
ing sort of journey. It issued from hiss 
mask, and though it could not possibly 
perceive from the $cena the entrance into 
the Ear, ran by a natural instinct over the * 
rode, and down the precipice, and, rushing 
into the sonorous cavern of its comer, vexed 
itself into wild thunder, bounding, bursting, 
and bellowing through the arched crescent. 
It then took refrige in the canal in the 
roof, driven upwards into it from every 
point and curve. Arrived at the end of 
the cave, and frightened at the darkness, 
and at itself, it continued along the canal, 
the gigantic sounds which it had gathered 


in hs p<Mon ga,litieot, but not octlngalBhed 
by the compression and bustMt In tlAi 
state it again saw the tight at the canab^ 
which it instantly filled with its expMsding 
body, and beholding the thirty thousand 
spectators, each with his natu^ eaA, for 
d^erent from that Tjtanian imitation 
where it had itself been transformed to m 
corresponding bulk, broke mto% thousand 
little voices of the same rise as when it 
the scena, and, like one escaped from the 
g^ts and dungeons of a.dream, seeing his 
own house and friends restored ^to hii^ it 
flew from ear to car, relating to each its 
history. Such is the theory of Signor 
P ■■ ■ — ) the S^p'acusdh CicerAidand An¬ 
tiquary I”-.r-vo]. ii. pp. 238-43. 

Mr. .Webster also visited ^cily, 
and tl^ following are portiona from 
his valuable information respecting 
the " Granary of Home/' 

“ Wc remained in Syracuse till the 7th, 
detained by contrary winds, when we set 
sail at twelve, but had not got out of the 
harbour when tho wind fell, and we re¬ 
turned. We went ashore, and at five v. ic. 
came back to the schooner, when all were 
of opinion she would not sail on that night. 
As, however, there was every likelihood of 
her ssuling early next morning, 1 resolved 
to sleep on board. There were nine ves¬ 
sels in the harbour, most of them driven 
back by the late unfavourable weather. 
Four were bound for Malta. Tips even¬ 
ing was beautiful, tho sun setting over 
the Hybla: the basin perfectly still, Syra¬ 
cuse seen on tlie height, and Etna in the 
distance over the rocks, visible as far down 
as the snow reached. SuddenTy, a favour¬ 
ing wind sprang up, and we as suddenly 
set sail, contrary to our expectation, at 
half-past six p. M., on the same evening, 
the 7th of December, and at one A. M. were 
past Cape Passaro. On getting into the 
channel of Malta, wc tacked, the weather 
became cloudy, and towards afternoon 
there was a high south-west wind. We 
were then, at three p. M. about forty miles 
from Malta. It became very cloudy, and 
the ship, unable to make way, turned back 
towards Sicily. Shortly after, as we were 
g#i;ig on rapidly though roughly, the owner 
of the vc<)scl came on deck, carrying a little 
bell and a.string of beads. After a brief 
consultation wfth the captain, he summoned 
the^ whole crew, who ranged themselvca 
half on either side of the deck. The bell 
rang to give notice of the time for com¬ 
mencing the AveSi and one side diauntcd 
the first, and then the other took up the 
remaining in a higher key- The bell 
sounded, and Ghria Pairi was sung, after 
ten Avc$ had been chaunted in the manimr 
just described. After this, each crottdng 
himself, and falling on his knees, began 
muttering in a hurried whisper the Utimy 
of the Virgin, commencing vritli 
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Elmon, and giving about fjfiy epithets to 
0^ Mflidoni^ Another chaunt completed 
fte round, which, however, was no sooner 
done, than they recommenced the Aves^ 
sfngiil^ ten of ^em as before, repeating the 
Oloriq.y the Kyrte EkisoUt and the con¬ 
cluding song, wldch process was gone 
through a &ird, fourUi, and fifth time. 
Then tlie grew ihspersed, but their devo¬ 
tions were not over, for a few seconds after: 
oUe of tlte seamen struck up a long reli¬ 
gious hymn, in the chorus of which all his 
messmates most devoutly joined. 

** In such a scene, a stranger sees an 
imposing proof of the influence of religion, 
or supcrsdtiifn, especially when performed 
at the fan of a long winftr night, with a 
storm approaching, Thc^sky vfes overcast 
in dlt directions—the sea covered with 
white waves—and, what added (p the 
stnmge feeling of the moment during these 
devotions was, that the tsea-rowl were 
wheeling round and screaming near us, or 
beating in flocks against the waves. The 
dolphins, too, followed the ship in num¬ 
bers, raising up their heads at intervals to 
catch the enthusiastic cries of adoration, 
harmonizing with the .whistle of the tack¬ 
ling, and the crash and tossing of the dis¬ 
turbed element. This praying is certainly 
not censurable in itself, and the man who 
conscientiously rejects devotion to tlie Vir¬ 
gin, as idle and blasphemous, has no right 
to blame those who conscientiously per¬ 
form it as a part of their religious belief. 
Still tlir time and circumstances calling 
forth this manifestation of feeling may fdrly 
lead to an unfavourable opiuioti as to the 
truth and purity of religioua sentiments, 
which are r<ju8ed by the tempestuous ter¬ 
rors of the deep, and subside with the sub¬ 
siding storm. We should distinguish be¬ 
tween two kinds of danger: one is vague, 
addressing itself to our fears—the other 
fixed and calculable, and perhaps more 
properly expressed by the word diJJUculty, 
Religion fortifies the mind against danger 
generally. It enables men confidently to 
undertake great and perilous enterprises. 
In commencing these, nothing is more in¬ 
spiring than religious ceremonies. The 
attendance on them is a union of number, 
where every man’s resolution is confirmed 
by that of his associates, while each fle&s 
his enthusiasm and courage, as it were, re¬ 
produced and multiplied. If>ut the case is 
otherwise, when danger is actually and 
unexpectedly. at hand—danger too, ^he 
possible extent of which is unknown. * 

** Here, religion is, indeed, equally power¬ 
ful in its encouragements and consolation: 
but every man should draw on the resour¬ 
ces of his own piety—should strengthen 
himself in the armour of his own faitii— 
and not, by uniting In audible invocations 
to a preser^ng agency, confess merely a 
strong sense and dread of danger. A com¬ 
pany cowards niy collectively exhibit 


the highest efforts of courage, from altame, 
from ignorance of each othe^ cowardice^ 
&C.; but this spell is broken when all unite 
in a»ceremony which, though not, perhaps^ 
an avowal of fear, is deddedly a confession 
of the sense of danger and tlie need of as¬ 
sistance. The imagination is afibeted by a 
ceremony which is in itself humiliating, 
find which, leading to vast and imposing 
ideas, ^ves, by an uncontrollable sympa¬ 
thy, the same cha^peter to the indicationa 
around us. Thinking of the Omnipotent, 
of that vast and boundless power which 
created winds and sea, tiie fancy supposes 
the same energy about to urge the impet¬ 
uous career of|tho one, an<^lash the other 
into fury. Thus, the billows roll more 
restlessly to the«eye of the devotee, the 
night grows murkier with the mists of su¬ 
perstition, anck the dreary waste of waters 
still more dark and desolate. Does this 
doctrine appear to imply a blasphemous 
audacity—an atheist struggle ageunst Hea¬ 
ven and its terrors ? Let us consider the 
example set by an apostle in a danger simi¬ 
lar to that which has given ris^ to these re¬ 
flections—one encountered in the same 
channel, perhaps on the same spot, where 
the Sicilians now fell upon their knees in 
terror. Paul makes no mention of wor¬ 
ship during his perilous voyage from Alex¬ 
andria to Malta. His w'hole narrative is a 
relation of exertions and plans. * When 
the ship could not bear up against the wind, 
we let her drive—we had much work to 
come by the boat.* They used help, un¬ 
girding the ship, lest they should fall into 
cjuicksands; * next day, they lightened 
the ship : we cast out with our own hands 
the tackling of the ship,* &c. &c. True, 
Paul relates his vision, but it is to en^ou- 
' rage them, concluding thus, < Wherefore, 
Sirs, be of good cheer.* They cast four 
anchors out of the stem, and wished for the 
day. He next prevents th^n from desert¬ 
ing the ship, when at a short distance from 
Malta! he makes them eat, ‘then were 
they all of good cheer; tliey lightened the 
ship, and oast* the wheat into the sea.* 
Thus wrote ^d acted Paul, and his exam¬ 
ple may be adduced in support of the posi- 
* tion—that men should pious in under¬ 
taking, brave in encouiftring, and again 
pious after overcoming danger.”—vol. iL 
^p. 245-50. 

And again. 

, “ The men in Malta may be said, without 

much exaggeration, to talk of nothing but 
law, which in their eyes assumes a greater 
importance than commerce itself. Many 
of the Maltese engage in a lawsuit, purely 
for the pleasure they experience in carry¬ 
ing it on. So litigious are they, that in 
some cases the will of a testator is so word¬ 
ed, that his heirs are to enjoy certain pro¬ 
perty, only on condition of their carrying 
on such or such a lawsuit. The best proof 
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of the law mania in Malta Is the number of 
ODurts, now* in fuU acdvity. The -policy 
court is in two branches, one for criminal, 
the other for civil causes, such as the Heci- 
sion of disputed claims under a certain 
amount There are Courts of Assizes, 
for criminal and civil oases of smaller im¬ 
portance ; the Commercial *Court, Appeals 
Court, Supreme Court, Bankruptcy Court, 
Marine Police Court, Admiralty Court, and 
Piracy Court The Biihop's Court must 
also be noticed. This court, at Malta, has 
great power. All matters relating to the 
church are cognizable tiiere only, as also 
all civil matters, where the defendant is in 
orders. Froirf all the* decrees of this 
court, there lies an apj)eal to Rome. 
Sometimes the jurisdiction is criminal, but 
chiefly it relates to the fulfilment of mar¬ 
riage promises, payment of fees, &c. Im¬ 
prisonment in tills court goes under tlie 
softened name of avirtimento. It has ju¬ 
risdiction in ecclesiasdcal and matrimonial 
cases, in which latter, a man may, by sen¬ 
tence of this court, have his wife, who has 
been unfaithfiri, immured in a convent for 
life, or for any term which he may think fit 
to sue for. Sir T. Maitland passed a law, 
by which it was enacted, that in four years 
from the date thereof, the proceedings of 
the law courts should be transacted in 
English, instead of Italian. But this law 
lias proved a dead letter, and is likely to 
continue so, till English becomes more 
generally spoken among the people. The 
better class of society send their children 
to English schools to learn the language; 
and all who wish to be employed by go¬ 
vernment secure this necessary acquisition, 
AS a preference is always given to the can¬ 
didate so qualified. By Maltese law 
with regard to marriages, the portion which 
A woman brings to her husband is held sa¬ 
cred ; and. In the event of his failing in 
trade, her claims takes precedence of all 
others, and is paid In full. This la^ has 
been often most villainously abused. An 
unprincipled trader, on his marriage, has 
the contract made dut by a notary, in 
which is set forth, that he recoived such. 


pr such a sunAn dowry with hit wife: If 
It be necessary to count out th^ money 
fore the notary, the parties may borrow it 
for the occasion. In five or six yews fitlt 
trader fails, his wife comes forward with 
her clum contained in the marria^ con¬ 
tract, and carries off the estate, leaving the 
creditors without a shilling. In most of 
the marriage contracts it is agreed upon, 
that the bridegroom shall remain as a gugst 
in the family of the bride for two or four 
years, free of expense. The parola, • or 
promise of marriage, is often given many 
montlis before the ceremony; a woman 
may break thisparola if she sh^ld alter her 
mind, but the man is*irrevocaljlf bound." 
—voL ii. M). 2^2-84. 

The causes of the death, sSi^poH 
rnorten^ appearance of the Emparor, as 
likewise the whole particulars of the 
grand conspimey of 1825, are also sa¬ 
tisfactorily set forth in these interest¬ 
ing volumes. But we have no further 
space to devote to their considera¬ 
tion, as we must at once proceed to 
the “ Arabic Proverbs'* of Burck- 
hardt, an early copy of which has 
been kindly sent us by the publisher. 

The name of this traveller is too 
well known to need any additional 
mention at our hands. This volume, 
however, (being the last part of his 
labours,) has, for its peculiar j^ature, 
a paramount claim upon our atten¬ 
tion. Proverbs, which to common 
readers appear light as the passing 
air, to the phiiosophic mind are 
fraught with the wisdom’ of ages, 
•and stamped with the mark of popu¬ 
lar experience. On an early occa¬ 
sion, we have an intention of giving 
a history of Proverbs in general, 
for which, a recent work in French 
will afford us a fitting opportunity ; 
for the present, we cannot do better 
than lay some of these Egyptian 
productions before our readers. 


J'"^\ \3\ 

** If a terpent love tkeCt wear him as a netAlaee. 

“ If dangerous people show affection towards tl^, court their friendship by the most 
polite attention." 

Jiaj til 

“ y water is presentfor ablutiont the use if sand is discontinued. 

** Affluence renders unnecessary what is practised during poverty. is the 

ablution with sand which the Turkish law prescribes when water cannot be prociized.** 
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** To the good luck of my wedding feetiviiies the night woe short, and the female singers 

became penitents^ 

^ '^s Is said iTonically to express that the wedding did not succeed well; and the 
saying is applied to any unfortunate circumstance that ^urows obstacles in dte way of 

m ^ 

r^olclngs.* ^ is the phiral of " the procession !n which tihe bride is 

e^ed to the house of her spouse and it also signifies " the whole wedding-feast,*’ 
the principal rejoicings of which take place during toe night; and at Cairo always on 
the night preceding toe consummation of xnatrimony, which last night is cdled 

While 1 am writing this, the whole quarter of the dty in which 

1 reride !s SluminaCed oma similar occarion; and two men,*bn& disguised as a French 
eoldier, the other dressed up as a French woman, play their tricks before a large assem¬ 
bly of Arabs, in firont of^e bridegroom’s house; a third Ar^b personifies a cowardly 
Turki^ soldier making love to the lady; he, as well os the French pair, pronounce 
Arabic according to their 8iq>pos^d native idioms, a circuhistance which causes roars of 
laughter. The mock-lapji^’s heart is won by the Turkish soldier, whose pockets are full 
of gold ; but the French soldier beats the Turk unmercifully whenever he meets him, 
and at last obliges him to put on his hat instead of the turban. The female singers, are 
mostly public women of a loose description; those who were expected at toe wediBng 

feast suddenly felt symptoms of repentance therefore did nyt attend. 

** As certain customs usual on a Moslim wedding ceremony at Cairo have not been 
mentioned by former travellers, I shall here give some account of them. <When a girl is 
to be asked in matrimony, a friend or relation, or the sheikh of toe young man, (who has 
Instructed him in reading the Koran,) goes to the girVs fatheiv and makes a bargain for 
her. It is a real bargain, for toe ^rl’s affections are never cqnsulted, and the amount of toe 

price to be paud for her ( i , «* ^ only matter taken into consi¬ 

deration, provided the station in life of both parties sufficiently correspond; but even in this 
respect toe Egyptians are not very scrupulous, and a man of low extraction and profession 
who possesses wealth often marries into a high class. The price piud for toe girl to her 
&toer, or, if he be dead, to the nearest male relation, varies according to her rank, for¬ 
tune, or reputation for beauty. Among the first-rate merchants the price is from two 
hundred tp three hundred dollars; among tliose of the second doss, from sixty to eighty; 
and toe lower classes often pay no more than from tliree to five dollars. It is usual to 
pay half of the money immediately in advance, this sum becomes Uie property of thb 
fetoer ; toe other half remains in the bridegroom’s hands, and reverts to his wife if he 
should die or divorce her | bat if she herself sues for a divorce she forfeits her chum to 

the money. On toe day of betintliing the giiVs fatlter gives a 

email entertainment in his house, where none assemble but intimate friends, toe bride¬ 
groom himself not being present Tlic day for the marriage is then fixed. If any 
festivity is to take place (a circumstance with which the poorer^dasses generally dis¬ 
pense), the street wherein toe bridegroom resides is for six or seven days before the 
marriage decorated with flags and varioiiy coloured lamps, suspended from cords drawn 
across the street Thrpe days before the marriage ceremony the festivities usually be- 
; if the parties are^reat and ri^fopeoplc they begin eight days before—toe house is 
then full of company every night, and an open table is kept But on the great night of 
toe feast (that immediately preceding toe i^uptial night,) singing and dancing women 
are hired to attend, an j the whole street is illuminated. Next morning when toe 

nuptials are to take place ^gypt is always on Monday or 

Thursday, the other days being considered of bad omen with regard to weddings,) the 
girl’s &toer repsurs to the bridegroom’s house, accompanied by some of his friend, in 

order to conclude the marriage compact after a plentiful dinner toe mutual 

friends assemble in a circle, toe girl’s fother and the bridegroom sitting in the midst. The 
former takes the otoer’a hand, and*afier toe recital of a short prayer addresses him in these 
words; ^ 1 give to toee my daughter N——the adult virgin, in marriage, according to 

toe law of Ood and of his prophet.* 

J ^ To which the otoer replies: * j take thy 
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daughter K- > — ■ ■■ !n marriage, the adult virgin* according to the law of Qo^ and ofhls 
prophet* The fiither asks* * Dost thou accept my daughter V 

answer is, * 1 have accepted her.* iW) The father immediately adds: < God bless 
thee with her** dUI) Oie bridegroom replies, * I hope in God 

that she may prove a blessing,'^ ^ 

ter of the Koran) is th^ recited by the whole company, and all present shake haifds 
with the bridegroom, and congratulate him* Ko document or marriage contract is- 
written on this occasion, nor even at tlie time of betrothing, when two witnesses only are 
required, to attest verbally the betrothing and the payment of the money. While this 
ceremony is taking place, the bride, having left her own house, and accompanied by all 
her female relations, pro^e js through the town in a manner &ithfully repKsented in a 
plate of Niebulir’s Travels. She is completely veiled, generally with a Cashmere shawl ^ 
a large canopy of red silk or cotton stuff, held by four 'men, is carried over hy head ; 
the musidons go before her. She parades through all.the principal streets from mtfrning 
rill evening, for six or eight hours.* When great^eople marry, these processions are 
conducted upon a more magnificent scale. 1 have seen many nuptial processions of 
persons high in office at the court of Mohammed Aly; the brido was seated in a carriage* 
and all the different trades and professions of the town appeared personified upon richly 
decorated open waggons drawn by horses; in these waggons the tradesmen and artists 
had established their shops, and sat working in tlic same manner as in their own regular 
abodes: sixty or seventy of those waggons followed the carriage of the bride. Before 
them went r^e-dancers, harlequins, &c., and at their head was a masqued figure that is 
frequently seen parading in front of nuptial processions of an inferior order, and con¬ 
ducted with much less pomp and splendour; this figure is a young man whose head* 
arms, legs, and entire body arc patched over witli white cotton, so that no part of the 
skin can be perceived, hlb person appearing as if completely powdered over. He exhibits 
In the natural position, that object which constituted the distinguishing attribute of the 
ancient Roman god of the gardens; this is of enormous proportion, two feet in length*, 
and covered with cotton ; and he displays it with indecent gesticulation in all the bdz^rs 
before the staring multitude, and during the whole time of the procession. How this 
custom, which is not known in other places, began among the Egyptians, 1 am* unable 
to ascertain; but it seems not improbably some remnant of the worship paid by their 
forefathers to that God, whose temple at Karnak is tlie most considerable now existing 
In Egypt Towards evening the bride arrives, half fainting from fatigue, before the gate 
of her spouse's dwelling, from which he issues, suddenly clasps her in his anqs as if by 
violence, and running off with his fair prize carries her into the females* apartments up 
fitairs, where all the women of both families tOre assembled. This evening is passed with 
much fewer festivities than the last; there are not any public rejoicings in the streets* 
and none but the relations and intimate friends atUmd at supper. The bridegroom now 
In his turp leaves the hoiuse, he parades in his newest clothes, by the light of torches and 
to the sound of *drums, a short way through the town, accomjmnicd by bis friends; he 
then goes to the Mosque, and reciteJ the AeshCf or la.vt evening prayer, after which he 
returns to his home. As soon as he enters the house his friends leave him, but at part¬ 
ing strike him maiy times with their hands upon his back ; fliese blows he endeavours 
to avoid by running in as fast as possible, lie is indulged with a short repose in hia 
own apartment, and a message* is then sent informing him that his bride is ready to 
receive him. He finds her in his bedchanibfr, sitting upon the sofa with two women by 
her side, usually the mother or aunt, and the old midwife of 1^ family. It is here that 
for the first time her face is seen by the bridcgroJIitf; and his expectations arc but too often 
disappointed. At his entrance the veil that covers her is removed by her attendants | 
ehe then rises and kisses his hands. Aft invariable andsindispensable custom now 
obliges the bridegroom to give money to both the female attendants, and likewise to put 
some money into the hands of his bride* t|iis is tailed * Uie price for the uncovering of 

the face' ^ n* If his circumstances allow him, he generally 

mves gold coins; if he is poor, he gives a piastre, or even a few paras; somethHig, how¬ 
ever, must be gjven, although a trifling sum, in testimony of the veil's having been tc- 
moved vrith the girl’s consent The two women tften retire, and none remain but the 


* In Syria* wher6 this procession is accompanied with other ceremonies and usiUllly 
place in the early part of the night, it is reckoned a very bad omen to pa)ss with 
the bride before a public batb, and ther^ore those streets are carefriUy avoided into 
wludi the baths Cf&u 
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bride and bridegroom. DAing this first nuptial * many women assemble 

b^re the 4<K)r, striking drums, ringing, atul shouting loudly,, to prevent* from being 
heard any conversation Slat might pass between the newly marri^ couple. On this 
occasion the bridegroom must convince himself that no man has andcipated him in the 
possession of the one, whom also he must no longer allow to boast of being a maiden 

mode in which he acquires that conviction is sometimes so 
repugnant to nuuily feelings, that 1 must describe it in a language better adapted than 
tile English to a detail of similar proceedings. ^ VoJI 

j 




.m 





tr“ J C' 

* Before the bridegroom 

approaches bride it is reckoned proper that he should •utter aloud these words 


of the Koran: 

«• 








^ Among the lower classes 


of Moslims at Cairo it is ^u^tumary that on the day after the nuptials certain female re* 
lations of the bride siiould carry her innermost garment (not her handkerchief as some 
travellers have related,) in triumph to tiie houses of tlieir neighbours. But this practice 
is not adopted by the more respectable inhabitants, among whom the cliemiso is exhibited 
only in the bridegroom’s bouse to the women assembled there; and in many instances 
the people of high rank condemn even this exliibition as indecent, and no* longer allow 
it. On that night, immediately afler the conclusion of tlicir first interview, the bride 
and bridegroom retire to separate apartments; next morning they go to the bath; and 
for seven days after some female relations constantly remain with the bride in the house 
of her htisband, but he is not permitted to approach her. • 

The bride furnishes herself with clothes for the marriage, and with ornaments; she 
brings likewise to her husband’s house much furniture, bedding, kitchen utensils, &c. 

(called often of greater value tlian tlie price which was paid for her; those 

articles continue her property. 

** If a widow marries, none of those ceremonies take place; tlie nuptials are celebrated 
in a quiet manner by the family alone. Even the marriage of a virgin is sometimes not 
accompanied by arty festivities, but for this omission an express stipulation must be made 
at the time of betrothing; else the bride and her friends would conrider themselves in> 
suited. ' 

** It is always expected that those who afe invited to nuptials should bring some pre¬ 
sents ; sugar, coffee, and wax candles are the articles generally sent on such occasions to 
the bridegroom’s house, upon a large board covered with a fine handkerchief. 

Divorces are extremely common at Cairo; I believe there are few individuals who 
have not divorced one wife. Polygamy is much less frequent than EuArpeans imagine. 
Of one hundred married men in tills dty there certainly is not more than one who has 
two wives; and not more than one in five hundred who has more than two. The pri¬ 
vilege of having four, which the MosUm law allows, is enjoyed by the richest class only, 
tliose who can afford to keep separata establishments. * 

“ To estimate the condition of the Arab women at Cairfi; by that reported to exist at 
Constantinople, and in the large Turkish t^owns, would be very erroneous. Females 
probably er\joy more freedom here at Cairo, than in any other part of the Turkish em¬ 
pire, the deserts exceptedt and wheti^a fi)r that reason, or from some accessory causes, 
they are of less reserved manners, and mure addicted to debauchery tlian tiie women of 
the neighbouring countrieSySyva and Hedjkt:” 


^ 

^ the water come like a deluge, place thy son under thy feet, 

” Save thyself even at the expense of thy nearest kindred or friends—a selfish prin¬ 
ciple very general in the Levant ^xording to Moslim tradition, when the deluge came 
and the rebel sons of Noah felt water approach their ankles, they took their little 
children in their arms; when the water rose higher, they placed them upon their shoul¬ 
ders, then upon their heads; but at last, when the flood reached to their own mouths, 
put the children under their feet, endeavouriiq; to keep their own heads above the^ 
water.’* 
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POEMS TO DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 


TO A GSKJBROOS PUBLIC. 


We have taken into our establish¬ 
ment thirteen sprightly young gen*» 
tiemen, as supemumerariej. Most 
of them have large f^ilies> and four 
of the number have oeen burnt out 
several times, and lost 'their all.' 
They have lived as long as they were 
able upon the public benevolence, in 
the shape of subscriptions, &c., and, 
at last, they are reduced—to work ! 
Under these circumstrfhces we trust 
that a humane public will be dispos¬ 
ed to view their juvenile*efForts with 
a lenient eye, and to patronize the 
lispings of Oieir muse. 

We have received the most un¬ 
deniable characters, with each of the 
youths, frqpi Mrs. Packwood, Mr. 
Charles Wright, and the late lottery- 
office keepers. Those respectable in¬ 
dividuals say, indeed, that our young 
friends have bithert<) confined their 
efforts to a few subject^; but they 
have no doubt but that, with proper 
encouragement, they will turn their 
hands to anything. 

Peter Pepper and Co. 

N. B. No connexion with Ed¬ 
ward, the long-haired. (P. P.) 

P. S. We omitted to state that 
James Fingerly Scraggs, one of our 
supernumeraries, was most satisfac¬ 
torily acquitted of the malicious 
charge, (a trifling handkerchief mat¬ 
ter,) preferred against him at the last 
Middlesex SeAions. (P. P.) 


2. P. S. We also forgot to state 
that another, Mr. Abraham Smudge- 
Icy, has not only a bed-riflden wife 
in England, but also another at Port 
Jackson, together with large families 
by each, to support. 


The object theYoIIowmg papers, 
of which 4here will be a series, is to 
commemorate *the good and* great 
qualities of individu^. " E^'r an¬ 
xious, however, (in the phrase of 
Messrs. Dayund Co.,) to prevent in- * 
disposition as well as imposition. 
The Supernumerary Establish¬ 
ment have orders to mix, occasion¬ 
ally, a little of the utile with the 
dulce. For we have been assured, by 
an intelligent medical friend, that it 
is dangerous to allow the sugar to 
overpower the hoarhound.— 

" Now, gentlemen, who plays the 
first fiddle ? Who begins 

Mr. Tweedle takes the musical 
department, sir. Ho has eng^c<l to 
do the singers and instrumentals." 

" Come, then, Mr. Tweedle; give us 
something introductory—something 
of the overture kind—a patriotic air, 
sir—Rule Britannia, or such like." 

[Mr. T, takes up his Straduarius, 
and, after a quarter of an hour’s tun¬ 
ing, begins.] 


<©iiertuce« 

AiR^—Fott Gentlemen of England. 

You gentlemen of kingland. 

Who work or live at ease— ^ 

Ye maids and married kifdies, I 
Must praise ye as—I please. 

How little do ye tAnk, my deffrs, • 
How well ye're understood— 

Give ear unto my doggr^l; 

'Tis really for your good. 

Dear Hunt, forget, I pr’ythee 
Your blacking and your^cora! 
Dear Cooper, cease to sw^ger 'bout 
The land where you w^ bom 1 
Dear Wright, my modest Charlie, 
Leave puffing off your wine! 

Dear Cobbett, quit your gridiron. 
And lie a bit—on mine! 
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Old IliielwalU leave your needle I 
Lord Black and Wiutej your pride 1 
Dear Bulwer, what's philosophy ?— 

Take ' Friwer'a' for your guide. 

Lord Waithman—let * I sh^l not' 

Give way unto ' I 9hawl 
Dear Baton, leave y<gir contort: 

And, Bellamy, your he»l! 

ril shew ye gods and goddesses « 

Of brass, and some of wood; 

, And now wd then a bonny chid 
Whose face is in a hood 1 
I'd fain begin with Brougham, but 
* i^is nose is too much curl'd; * 

So, Gent, my boy, where art thou ?, 

Thou best fellow in the world 1 

Now, then, to business I Mr. Pin- upon the best-natured, best-humour- 
guin, you will try your hand on our ed good fellow that walks the pave- 
friend, Gent,—if it must be so. But, ment of London, 
mark, sir, we'll have no hard-words 


No. I.—^To Thomas Gbnt, Esq. 

(On seeing him seriously engaged over a Loaf of Gilbertson's Brown.) 

r 

Air,— ilcar Tmit, this brotvn Jug, 

Dear Tom, this brown bread, which within you you stow, 

^ Makes men portly, nay fat, to the sight: 

'Tis excellent stuff, Tom; and yet—do you know. 

Where 1 you —I would rather take white. 

^ man may be fat, and a man may be thin. 

And enjoy himself each way, I own; 

Yet a Christian will scarce crack to shivers the skin. 

Howe'er he o'er-burthens the bone : 

And you are a Christian—ay, dkc qf a score ; ^ c 

And a poet—^more jolly than light; 

And therefore it is that I pray you once more 

To turn from the brown to the white. 

* • 

Oh, turn, my dear Thomas 1 Remembeir the days 
When you loved both the<white and the brown. 

And turned (like the plant) to the sunniest gaze. 

Provided k peered frf,m—a gown. 

What ho! boy—a gallon of 'Barclay's—the best! 

And a mountain of Cheshire—^that's right! 

We'll lay all thy scruptes, Thomas, to rest; 

Till thou shan't kno^ the brown from the white. 

Let Doctors all threaten—Let Gilbertson rave: 

Wb know where tljp danger abides. 

And, while others are Jtrying their bacon to save, 

I'gad! we'll anbacon our sides I 


[P. PlNGVIN.J 
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Po«m9 to Distinguished Individiude^ 


*' Now Gentlemen,—Halloo* 

—^Why where are the two gentlemen 
from County Clare ?—Oh!—Messrs. 
Schimmilk and Prateez, attend!—^we 
have received four addresses to the 
Reverend George Croly, A. M. au¬ 
thor of, &c. Tnree of diem are too, 
hard upon George: but t^ fourth 


will do. It S amiable and bumoroua. 
and will please the Reverend Qentfe- 
man, we think: who is too (jlever a 
man not to laugh at a joke. At all 
events, if he should not like tha fol¬ 
lowing, we can but try the others 
atterwards/' [3fr. ScAtmmitt takes 
up kis trumpet andpreludesJ} 


No. II.—^To THE Rev. Gbqsgb Caoi.Y. 

[By another hand.] 

On observing the moral, intellectual, brick and mort^, and other inyirove- 
ments, which his Writings have effected at Brompton. • 

N.B. Mr. C.*s Poetical Works, in 2 vols. nmy be had at Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley’s Manufactory, price 12s. in superduuus boards. 

Air,— Erin remember the days nf oUL 

Lbt Brompton remember the days of yore. 

Ere in fiistinn her bard arrayed her; 

Ere Kitchener stopped at her Croly’s door. 

And tipped him a huge ' persuader/* 

When her fields were unburthened with standard brick, . 

Where scaffolds now groan and squeak, sir; 

And her children were muddied full two foot Uiick, 

Who now wash—once a week, sir! 

Let Brompton remember all this, and own 
That thy Orphic songs first crazed her. 

And stirred up the bricks and the Portland stone. 

And the Limerick boys who raised her! 

What, though by the barracks some Crockcryf stra^^a 
And grieves, in bad humour solely 
That he misses the mud\)f the bye-gone days. 

Let him go to the D-1, my Croly! 

*What is it to ue, and what is it to ikee. 

Thou blushing^d iligant Poet ? 

The Trumpets op BuuIington still are free! 

lliou hast^worth—and the world all know it. 

Only turn to*the papers—those honest records, 

(I read 'An without suspicion). 

And behold, 'midst a bAher of beautiful words, 

Salathiel, Eightieth Edition!^* ^ 

O Croly 1 O Poet! O wandering Jew! 

Part parson and par? politician! * 

Heav'n's Critic! Earth's Angel!—whatever I do, 

I must have your Eightieth Edition! 

I see by the Post, ‘ A fev> copies remain 
In the Publisher's hands* —so, by Goley, 

If I dine with the Duke—(it's Duke Humphrey I mane), 

1 wiU have a taste of my Cruly 1 


* Vide Peptic Precepts. 


^ Vide ** Teasing made Easy.'* 
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A QALliERT 09 ILLUSTRIOUS IflTBKA&T ^CHABAf^TSaS.’* 

No. II. ' . 

TB0MA8 CAUPB£X,L» ESQ.* EPITOH OF TB^ ** piW «|^)irTBZ.Y.'’ 

Fbou the LiterBqr Gazette to the New Monthly is b'ut a as we had 
Jordan in our Ihst, weiollpw m the^Scves by Cinphell. A biography of the 
Bard of Hope would be iimee^ a^y put of place here^ and we therefore shall 
not writs it. If we outlive may attempf%^ life, as he is now attempt¬ 
ing that of Lawrenqe. > ^ 

Our painter has tidcen him;in his happiest moment, in,that still sweet 
period when the htours are j5|naUeSt and minutes the gayest. What he 
IS saying in that moment or Openness, it is easy for his friends to conjecture. 
Compli^iag, perhap^ of Brougham, for having com«‘ betweep him and his 
own project or the CJolle^e of Gower-street; deploring the fate of that 
learnt University; fusing Moore; sighixig over hia lot in being tied to 
Colburn, or venting amatory suspirations after a fair authoress. Perhaps he 
is explkining to his audience haw infinitely iitferior *all poets, past, present, 
and to come, are to hiipself; or enlightening them upon the vast number of 
lords and ladies, and Inights of the garter, with whom he is familiar. 

Behind is the half-finished Hippocrene whence flows his inspiration ; scat¬ 
tered at his feet, the correspondence of the New Monthly Magazine which is 
destined in lighting his pipe, ex fumo dare lucem ; supporting his ink-bottle, a 
box labelled. Literary Union, a name which, as the club that assumed it, 
can boast neither of literature nor union, has been, by general consent. 


changed into the more appropriate title of the Refuse of the Destitute. 
Over his head is a figure of Hope, not a little resembling the sign of the Blue 
Anchor ; we have, in short, the room and the man, his business and his 
pleasures, literally before'UB. 

It will be seen from the awry state of his wig, the dependent arm, the 
loosely-held pipe, the uncravated throat, the slip-shod feet, that Tom is com- 
plbtel^^at his ease. And why should he not rest and refresh himself after the 
labours of the day; after arbitrating in the wrangles of the Refuse, agitating 
in the turmoils of the College of all the Cockneys, writing lectures and 
biographies ; reading, or even pretending to read, the proofs of the New 
Montidysidropping in amid various coteries of Whiggery; and getting through 
other such deadly work ; ought he not to be a weary man at night-fall ? and 
being so, may he not lie down and i*est, comforting himself with those chasers 
of grief to which the nepenthe of Hoinpr is nothing. Depend upon it, readers, 
gentle and ungentle, that the likeness is exquisite, and taken at the witching 
hour. * * 


A friend of ours has sent us some verses cmi this plate, of which we take a 
couplet;— 

There’s Tom Campbell in person, the poet of hope, i 
Bripoful of good liquor, as gay as the pope.^ 

Hk shirt collar’s open, his wia is awry, 

There’s his stock on the groimd, there’s a cock in his eye. 

Half gone l^is last tumbler—clean gone his last Joke, 

And his pipe, like hH'Cblfbge, is ending in smoke. 

What he’s saying who knows, but perhaps it may be 
Something trndfr and soft of I bouncing ladye. 


The song then becomes scurrilous ai|4 abusive; we suppress, therefore, all 
the culpable verses to come to thfe last, which is panegyrical. 

Wefi 1 Ahough yon are yoked to a dull Magazine, 

ToGlb I cannot Ibrget It, what once you have been; 

Though you wrote o^hord Byron an asinine letter; 

Though your dinners are had, and your talk Is no ^tter; 

Yet theoong of the Biidc—Lochiel’s proud lay*— 

The Seaman of England—and Linden’s red day— 

AfiiSt make up fibr me nonsense you write and you speak, 

Bid you talk it send write it seven dqys in the week I 

In which we coincidfi and conclude. 
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1830.] Paralld £a$es qf Esther Hiintet and ihe Mosses^ 

COLONKAL QUESTION.-PABAliL^t tASEftyOF'^KSTHEB 


AND the" 

Thebe were some two or ttha^e v ■ 
mattera in our article of last paontih, 
on the ** Anti-Slavery Society,"^ 
which, from want of space, we were 
prevented from exposing in ftieir true 
point of view. Beforl, therefore, we 
enter upon any fresh subject, wc wish 
to make our preliminary expositions 
as ample as possible. What we would 
more partici^aily refer, to is con¬ 
tained in the following extract from 
the speech of Mr. Fovfell Buittoo. ' 

•* He had now shewn what their answer 
had been in words ^ he had tdso shewn 
the still more explicit and intelligible 
answer—that which more truly and cer¬ 
tainly disclosed the real intentions of the 
West Indians—which had been conveyed 
in their acti^is. Demerara had sent a 
very explicit answer to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Crown in the murder of tlie 
Christian Missionary Smith ;—Barbadocs, 
in the demolidon of the Methodist cfiapel; 

—Berbice, in the well kftown and harrow- , 
ing reports of the fiscal of the colony;— 
and the Bahamas, in that most atrocious 
act of cruelty and outrage perpetrated by 
the Mosses. Not that we find this last 
answer merely in the circumstance that a 
wretched female slave was punished with 
a cruel imprisonment in the stocks for 
seventeen days successively, and repeat¬ 
edly flogged during that period; nor that 
Cayenne pepper was rubbed into her eyes 
to increase her torments ; nor even in the ♦ 
further fact that this poor sufferer had 
died in consequence of these inhuman 
infliction# ; but we find it above all in tlie 
petition presented to His Majesty's Go¬ 
vernment, sanctioned and recomnfended 
by the Governor, and signed by all the 
respectable inliabitajits of the Colony, en¬ 
treating that the penalty of fine and im¬ 
prisonment imposed on Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss, by whom this outrage had been • 
committed, should be remitted as a mani¬ 
festation of the sympathy of the govern¬ 
ment with the feelings of the white com¬ 
munity.” • 

The case 6f the Mosses, as it in¬ 
volves the greatest degree of atro-* 
city, first requires our elucidation. 

Mr. Buxton herein assumed the 
argument long since -adopted by a 
Publication known to Scholls, at 
least such as are curious in their read¬ 
ing, called “ The Westminster Re¬ 
view.” The public in general, till very 
lately, were scarcely aware of ite^xUt- 
ence, and knew nothing of its princi- 

VOL. I. NO. VI. 
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plesorinana|»ment. Althoug^^dia- ‘ 
f)|ayed ds Htnc respect for royalty or 
Ttligidn a$ wildest reformer could 
desiru, the heaviness oi^^hardnesuf 
pf \t» ordinary and the affectati^ 
of rigidness in its rexisuning, unfittM 
it for the intellecl, of gi^neml readers, 
and, consequently, left its cuTulatiau 
and celebrity equally low. Its conduc¬ 
tors have, therefore^ bccn^lely caM'- 
ing about fo&^eans of pukhing the 
work into*toorc,comnion noftet; and» 
while ridiculing the " gullibility” of 
John Bull, not a quack in th9 nation 
has resorted to more sedulous or em¬ 
pirical cndcaydOrs to turn it to his 
profit. It struck them that a sheet 
at least in e\ery number might be 
devoted to a discussion upon some 
pojmlar political subject, written in a 
lighter and more readable style than 
their logical absurdity ordinarily ad^ 
mits; and that’' by separating that 
sheet from the main work, by hawk¬ 
ing it al>out in every quarter, pla¬ 
carding it on every wall, and ador^n- 
ing it with a caricature print, the 
more ponderous jiortion nimht at 
length be puffed into gericral notice 
and sale. To this speculation we 
may attribute the argument on the 
Catholic Question, with tjie wooden 
cut of the waggon and horses, which 
stared upon us from every newsman’s 
window, to tell the world that wit 
and humour had taken up their 
abode where the world would be 
least disposed to look for them ; and 
to this idea wc apparently owed the 
little article, neatly apportioned to 
sixteen pages. In like manner also ap¬ 
peared its celebrated article on West 
India Slavery. As this piece of com¬ 
position treat# the case of the Mosses 
A^cSnsiderahle length, we think it 
better todiroct our reply to the West¬ 
minster Review than to Mr. Buxton. 

jThc style is as 'xrtfully intended 
as«the length. It is addressed to 
the vulgarest and basest passions of 
the multitude. Dissenters in opinion 
are called'' asses,” and the West In- 
diaUS scoundrels.” Never was 
thefe an essay into which ratiocina¬ 
tion less entered. It cannot easily 
be answered, for it contains nothinj^ 
that can be laid hold of. Where a 
distinct statement is made«,dr a plain 

3 L 
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deduction drawn, we c^n apply the 
roles of ciyidence to the facts, and of 
logic to the conclusions; but these 
simple methods of detecting errors 
wkh which the humble wisdom of 
our 'fathers has furnished us, fail 
utterly when jests are substituted for 
arguments, and apologues for facts. 

It is aNvearisome task to follow 
such a writer as the present; but we 
cannot permit his brutal insolence 
to remain unexpos^d. It is a duty 
' which we owe both to the West 
Indians, whom he libels wholesale 
as villain^, as to the -,peopk of this 
country, whom he quietly accuses of 
stolidity. We shall, therefore, follow 
him thfough the faint gleams of ar¬ 
gument which are discernible through 
his laborious scofRng, and his self- 
complacent vituperation. 

The proposition with which' he 
sets out is, that the English people, 
in their treatment of the question of 
slavery, are guilty of the grossest 
stupidity in considering that in pro¬ 
curing its extinction, the lives, the 
properties, and the rights of the 
West Indians ought to be taken into 
account. ** They are,” says he, 
** the type of all that is foolish and 
deceivable in nations—^their ignor¬ 
ance aiid gullability could only be con¬ 
centrated under this appellation.— 
They are a people that run their heads 
into frauds such as no one in the habit 
of walking with their eyes open could 
—they will allow their clothes to be . 
taken from their backs by one that 
would tell tliem a long story. They 
are creatures possessed but of one 
idea, or two at the most; but whom 
the accidental concurrence of three 
leave in utter bewilderment.** 

The ''one idea” which Englishmen 
are capable of comprehending is, that 
it " is not pleasatit to be beaten or 
murdered in their own proper per¬ 
sons." The second, (of which fiiy 
have some glimmering conception,) is, 
that " it is not altogether fight that 
the people of a neighbouring parish 
should be beaten or murdered." Ihe 
third, (which they can by no means 
be made to understand,) is, " that i 
is not right to beat or murder people 
in the parish next but one.” « 

The proof of these assertioivs is 
that Englishmen had just sense 
enough to discover that the cruelty 
of Esther Hibner to a " parish ap¬ 
prentice” deserved their abhorrence; 
hut that the cruelty of Mr. and Mrs. 


Moss in the Bahamas, to a negro 
slave, happened in too remote a dis¬ 
trict to excite their indignation. On 
these two cases, most impudently 
brought into juxtaposition,, the re¬ 
viewer rests all his wit and his abuse. 

It is remarkable, however, that the 
’■whole strictures upon the English, em¬ 
bodied ii) the laborious scoffing above 
referred to, are^founded upon a com¬ 
pletely fallacious view of their charac¬ 
ter. It is a fact too notorious to be dis¬ 
puted by any authority higher than 
the Westminster Review, that the 
disposition 6f the English is precisely 
the reverse of ^ that which the writer 
attributes to tJiem. So far are En¬ 
glishmen from being absorbed in the 
contemplation of their own rights, 
and in the enjoyments of their o'wn 
comforts—^to the forgetfulness of the 
wrongs and oppressions of their 
neighbours—that they $u*e prover¬ 
bially most alive to that»which least 
concerns them. Out of their extreme 
sensitiveness to the real or fancied 
ills of others, have sprung almost all 
the contests inr which England has 
been engaged for the last Oiree hun¬ 
dred years. Her labourers and ma¬ 
nufacturers at home are starving, 
while she is busily redressing the 
imagined grievances of the well-fed 
African abroad. The weavers of 
Spitalhclds, and the spinners of 
Barnsley, must wait till accident or 
providencerelievetheir distresses; the 
magnificent philanthropy of English¬ 
men must, before all things, see to 
the comfort of the blacks. A year 
more or less, in delayii;^ relief to the 
emigrating myriads of Tipperary, is 
of utter importance, but that a set 
of jolly, singing, dancing, drinking, 
careless, laughing,' well-fed, well- 
housed ne^Toes, should be compelled 
^ to work, as well as play for four or 
five days of the week, at the com¬ 
mand of their masters who feed 
them, clothe them, and give them 
'■drink and house room, and tend 
them in sickness and in age, as well 
as in health and in youth, is an 
abomination not to be endured. Ser¬ 
mons are to be preached from the 
pulpit, speeches to be made in ta¬ 
verns, penny subscriptions to be le¬ 
vied, ladies* associations to be formed 
instantly to put an end to it, and a 
monthly budget of calumny and false¬ 
hood to be circulated, to keep the 
passion alive. 

In the meantime, while the £n- 
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glishman's eyes are straining across 
file Atlantic after the xniseries which 
he does not see, there are a set of 
little creatures at home that^run on 
their hind legs, and look very like 
children called parish apprentices.” 
These little creatures sleep on sha¬ 
vings, eat cold potatoes, are beaten 
ten times a day for any caAse or no 
cause, in order to loach them the 
interesting and important art of 
creeping up and down sooty chim¬ 
neys. The smallest possible atten¬ 
tion—a casual inquiry once a week 
or once a moilth, might ‘convert the 
cold potatoes into hot ones—make 
flock beds of the shavings, and a- 
bridge the scourgings fifty per cent. 
But how can poor wearied John Bull 
look after such minute and unostenta¬ 
tious details, while, not to mention the 
shipping interest and the Com Laws 
—the regulation of the Church—^the 
conversion of the Jews—the mission- 
arizing Kamschatka and Galway—he 
is declaiming against the cruelty of 
suffering a negro in the West Indies 
to carry kome from th^ field where he 
labours, his bulky allowante of food, 
—and is reading with the profound- 
est attention the elaborate records of 
the floggings, which the sable Ado¬ 
nises and Pompeys of the West have 
received for idleness and crime ? The 
parish apprentices must needs be left 
to Providence and their masters. 

Occasionally, however, one of these 
masters, spoiled by the habit of un¬ 
investigated power, exceeds the limits 
of sufferance, and the apprentice who 
has, as every cgie knows, one more 
life than a cat, is, by dint of beatiug, 
applied with severity and perseve¬ 
rance to a body attenuated t)y star¬ 
vation, deprived of ^ill the ten. Then 
comes the zeal of John int^play;— 
the whole kingdom rings with his 
detestation of cruelty—^the culprit is 
dragged to justice;—mobs cheer at 
the consummation of his punish¬ 
ment;—^nd the brutal shouts are 
represented as the noble proofs of 
his sympathising and tender-hearted 
compassion. 

Westminster Reviewers and Anti- 
Slavery Reporters, draw ^ edifying 
contrast between the feelings of En¬ 
glish and West Indian society. The 
parish apprentices go on as before; 
the boys sweep chimnies, and the 
girls sit at tambour-frames for four- 
and-twenty hours in the day. 


Such is tthe celebrated case Of 
Esther Hibner, and such was the 
conduct of the English people^ which 
the Westminster Reviewer Mights 
to honour. This woman bea^ ai^d 
starved an apprentice to death, and 
was hanged for amstructiw murder., 
The mob that surrounded the gid- 
lows, howled in exultation on wit¬ 
nessing the dying struggles of tne 
criminal, who, h^d Englishmen been 
as zealous in attending to the affairs 
of their owm parishes as they are 
to those of four or fiv^ tfiousand 
miles distant,»^oula never have sin¬ 
ned and iftjver have suffered. • 

We need not proceed further in 
illustration of the Reviewer’s *fallacy 
in charging the English nation with 
an indispositidh to withdraw their 
attention from their own affairs to 
schemes of remote benevolence. The 
case of Esther Hibner has served 
another purpose in the dispute. The 
execrations which the English mobs 
heaped upon her in her last struggles, 
are put, by the Westminster Review¬ 
er, Anti-Slavery Reporters, and learn¬ 
ed Debaters in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in edifying contrast with the 
pity expressed by a West Indian 
Community for two criminals^ con¬ 
victed, not of murder, nor of general 
cruelty, nor of unprovoked and un¬ 
necessary punishment of an indivi¬ 
dual, but of a misdemeanour.in carry¬ 
ing that punishment to an aggravated 
excess, and beyond the bounds of 
law. The two cases are argued upon 
08 if they were precisely analogous, 
and the difference of the treatment 
of the criminals is held up as a 
sufficient justification for any vitu¬ 
peration of the West Indian, any 
meditated attack uj^n his property 
and his life. It is important, now- 
%ver tedious, therefore to examine 
whether, Estheir Hebner and Mr, 
ai^M^s. Moss were really equally 
guilt]^, or, panting them to be equally 
’criminal, whether the sympathy of 
the qpmmunity of the Bahamas for 
*the Moeses demands the condemna¬ 
tion and confiscation of the whole 
body. 

A female negro belonging to Mr. 
and Mas. Moss, persons remarkabte 
for their general humanity to their 
slaves, was sulky, disobement, and 
obstinate, which the appretUice ^ 
Esther Hibner was not: she VNMi 
beaten, not cruelly or incessaii!ldy« at 
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Esther Hibner's apprenAce was, for 
she received nineteen strokes in se¬ 
venteen days, with a small cane: 
she was imt starved, as Esther Hib- 
ncr's, apprentice was, for one of the 
complaints against her was^ that she 
would not eat: red pepper was rub¬ 
bed into* her eyes to prevent her 
sleeping; this was an aggravated 
cruelty, but it appears to have been 
a constant practice among the female 
negroes with their children when 
they wished to prevent them sleep¬ 
ing at Inr^nvenient ^mcs ; she was 
sent to hcld-labour as a punishment, 
and there caught an. infectious dis¬ 
order, and died, in the ordinary 
course' of nature, while Esther Hib- 
ner'% apprentice was murdered by 
her mistress. 

It is obvious to the commonest 
understanding, that the assimilation 
of the two cases is one of the moat 
impudent mystifications ever palmed 
on the public, even in the West India 
Discussion. But let that pass. We 
care nothing about the Mosses, or 
their degree of guilt. Let us turn to 
the use which the Westminster Re¬ 
viewer, following in the steps of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, makes of this 
latter case, in pursuance of his design. 

The first impudent assertion which 
these writers have brought forward 
4s, that the cruelty of the Mosses is 
an evidence of the gerwral cruelty of 
all the slave-owners. It is not treated 
as on isolated exception, but as 
rule. They would endeavour to make 
us believe that no female slave goes 
unfiogged to bed, or with her eyes 
unpeppered. This audacious infe¬ 
rence has been indignantly repelled 
by the West Indians, who have, with 
justice, asserted, that it would be as 
fair to condemn all the English for the 
atrocities of Hibner, as the West In¬ 
dians for the conduct: of the !^osses. 

Driven from this insinuation, the 
anti-colonial party next ^allege thatr 
in the former case, cri8ie and punish¬ 
ment were conjoined, but that in the 
latter, there vw no punishment, al-" 
though there was crime. The facts 
refute them. Mr. Huskinson (see the 
parliamentary paper) admits that the 
offedee of the Mosses was not a mur-^ 
der, but a misdemeanour. No one 
affisets to accuse the Judge of a dere¬ 
liction of duty, and it is fairly to be 
presumed that he, in parsing sentence, 
reasonably {^portioned the punish- 
'riieUt to his vwW of the enormity of the 


offence. The criminals therefore, were 
condemned to imprisonment for five 
months, and to the payment of a fine 
of 300.^ Besides, imprisonment was 
to the Mosses the cause of ruination, 
as their affairs came to a stand. Pn- 
; nishment, therefore, there was, and 
we have., no right to conclude but 
that it was ample. So far then it 
cannot be alleged that, in the West 
Indies, cruelty goes unpunished. 

But the ground of impeachment of 
all West Indian Society is, that a 
few of the inhabitants^of the Baha¬ 
mas petitioned for a remission of 
the punishment inflicted on the 
Mosses; while English society is to 
be lauded, because the brutal popu¬ 
lace, who rejoice in the horrible spec¬ 
tacles of executions, shouted with 
simulated joy at the death-struggle 
of Esther Hibner. The base libel¬ 
lers of West Indian society conceal 
the fact, that the Mosses were known 
and felt to be persons of dispositions 
generous and humane; that the pro¬ 
secution had peen urged on by a 
discarded servant of theirs; and that 
the punishment had been severely 
carried into effect at the believed in¬ 
stigation of party and private malice. 
The inhabitants of the Bahamas vi¬ 
sited the Mosses in their dungeon, 
because, although persons of high 
rank, amiable manners, and gentle¬ 
manly accomplishments, they were 
confounded with the meanest outcast 
and offals of West Indian crimi¬ 
nality. 

But we care nothing about the 
Mosses. Let it be granted!’ that they 
acted with great cruelty; let it be 
granted that the people of the Beiha- 
mas, who pctitioi^pd for the remission 
of sentence, acted with small 
judgment and less taste, to what 
does the argument amount? It is 
wished to be shown that the black 
people of the West Indies are op¬ 
pressed and trodden under foot by 
the cruel whites; and the proof is, 
that Henry Moss and his wife were 
guilty of an aggravated misdemea¬ 
nour y vfere found guilty by a jury of 
planters; were condemned, and suffer¬ 
ed puhishment, while their fellow 
citizens petitioned for their release, 
not because they thought the punish¬ 
ment was excessive, but because the 
criminals were naturally and gene¬ 
rally humane and considerate. 

The charge against the West In¬ 
dians is, that they permit and cherish 
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cruelty- The proof is that they pu¬ 
nish cruelty, and recommend to 
mercy on the ground of humyiity! 

Yet this is the case of the Mosses, 
that inflames the wrath of the West¬ 
minster Reviewer to such a degree,^ 
that he avows that he himself, and all 
other honest” men, daily drink in 
spirit” the " great moralist's toast for 
the speedy insurrection of the West 
Indian slavesthat is for the instan¬ 
taneous massacre of thousands of his 
fellow creatures, childi;en of the same 
soil, inheritofs of the same rights, 
subjects of the same king, and wor¬ 
shippers of the same God of mercy; 
the commission of all the •outrages on 
the persons of their female relatives 
that wretched ignorance and barba¬ 
rism con devise; the desolation of 
their habitations; the bankruptcy of 
their creditors; and the loss to Great 
Britain of a* trade wortla 5,000,000f. 
per annum. To such consequences 
does he proceed, that all people look 
forward with complacency, because a 
few inhabitants of a West India island 
petitioned for the release 6f two Wqpt 
Indian criminals; convicted by a West 
Indian jury; sentenced by a West In¬ 
dian judge ; interceded for by a West 
Indian governor, but not pardoned by 
a Colonial Secretary. 

The Reviewer shelters his brutal 
aspirations after this consummation, 
under the respectable authority of Dr. 
Johnson. We will not ask whether 
the sentiment at any time was not 
atrocious, but we will remind the pub¬ 
lic, that "it waai breathed at least sixty 
years ago, while the Slave TVada was 
raging in itsfuU vigour, and before the 
insurrection in St. Domingo {lad prac¬ 
tically illustrated the consequences of 
the fuifllment of his unhol’J impreca¬ 
tion. We will not sully our pages ' 
with even but one instance of the 
enormities perpetrated by the revolted 
negroes; but that person who could ^ 
read but one page of the bloody his¬ 
tory of the Haytian revolution with¬ 
out shuddering with indignation at * 
the writer who could dare insult 

honest” people by attributing to 
them a wish for the renewal of 
such scenes in the dwelling places of 
his English brethren, must have the 
feelings -and the heart of a demon. 
Let no one say such language is un¬ 
called for. The Reviewer tells, the 
West Indians, that, should their slaves 
break forth into rebellion, the univer¬ 
sal “ British people would cheer Micir 


dusky brethren on to the a^oult! llv 
Doubtless, should the standard-bearer 
of the infuriated rcvolters poin% the 
body of a white infant on a pike 
they rushed on to the assault, doubt¬ 
less the cheers of the " universal Bri¬ 
tish people would redouble in violence 
and admiration!” ^ 

Another charge, brought forward 
by Mr. Buxton, respects " the mur- 
der of the Missionary Smith” and it is 
easily dealt with in the words of Mr, 
Secretary Canning., i 

** I liave nCk%£Sciilty in stating the 
honest perSuasioq of my own to be 
tills, tha^of that crime, call it by what home 
you wi^, wlucli consists in the silence of 
Mr. Smith upon the subject of those alarm¬ 
ing movements which he knew to be In 
agitation, and a danger which he knew to 
be imminent, I cannot acquit Mr. Snuth. 

I state this persuasion, however, with no 
circumstances of aggravation, with no im¬ 
putation of design on the part of Mr. 
Smith, with no presumption that I can 
(live into the motives of that individual. 
But as to the fact, after the most painful 
examination, I feel individually, upon my 
honour and my conscience, a persuasion 
that Mr. Smith did know that, which, if 
he knew its character, he ought to have 
divulged, and of which, if he had had only 
cotmnon discredon, the character mist have 
been apparent to him 1 {Jiear, hear.] 

Now, sir, whether the law of Deme- 
rara, as derived from Its Dutch constitu¬ 
tion; whether the law of cou^-martial, 
as sitting under the Mutiny act; whether 
martial law in its larger sense; assigned 
to that crime, under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, that punishment which 
by the sentence of the court-marrial waa 
awarded to it, is a question on which, 
from my own sources of learning and in¬ 
formation, I do not pretend to dheide. 
But when the House are called upon to 
inculpate the court-martial of murder (for 
that is the effect of the proposition before 
us), the questions that 1 am to ask myself 
are * Did the qpurt-martial believe that 
thft^ ^ere acting legally in passing that 
sentence ? and were they home out by 
authority iA doing so Y &c. &c. 

'fhe evidence was conclusive of the 
Miiisionary Smith, and he was right¬ 
ly condemned. Missionary Smith 
died in prison: on this, Mr. Buxton 
wishes to fix the crime of deliberate 
murder against the whole West India 
popiriation. The charge respecting 
the fiscal of the colony of Berbice, 
we must reserve ta our next opportu¬ 
nity ; and, having devoted aa muph 
space as circumstances have allowed 
us to this paper, must reluctantly 
conclude* 
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AKD WHY SHOULD 1 DRBAM ? 

f 

BY MISS JEWSBURY. 

^ » 

And why should 1 dream of the future ? 

And why should 1 mourn for tht past ? 

I’m rather too old for the former— *■ 

A ^^ttle too young for the last* 

If I had the brow of the lily, 

A check like the cloud of the morn, 

I then might be proud as a poet, ^ ’ 

And turn &om the present in scorn. ^ 

And if like the •fruit in the blossom. 

Or honey witlhin the bee’s cell, 

Hope ypt had a place in my spirit. 

I'd dream—oh, how wisely and well! 

But the power of believing is over. 

And love into liking is grown ; 

And as of a voice in &e distance, 

I hear but its echo alone. 

I have friends—and they vow that they love me 
Far better than praise or than pelf. * 

I trust them to-day; and to-morrow 
I leave to take care of itself. 

They promise—I bow and am thankful; 

Iliey fail to perform—I ne'er fret: 

And thus disbelief in affection 
Oft saves one a terrible pet. 

Abroad in the world—like a shadow 
I pass, and am passed in my turn ; 

We're civil to day—does it matter. 

To-morrow, who's civil or stern ? 

I hear lovers vow to each other— 

Like blossoms their silver -^eords fall; 

Why tell them of change or of folly ? 

If happy to day—^that is all. . 

1 see poets darting in splendour, ^ 

Bright birds from the tropic of mind. 

Why n^pek at each self-deemed immortal ? 

—To-day he <8clcrd of his kind. 

And if young sculptor in marble. 

And if the old chemist in gas. 

And if the young *huthqr on paper 

Draw bills upoh Time—let them pass. 

And if they are duly dishonoured. 

Or light the old smoker's cigar. 

Will it injure the dust in the coffin ? 

The spirit thal's dwelling afar ? 

And yet there's an impulse within me 

That longs—‘though my mind may condemn— 
For the fount and the flowers of the future ; 

Ah, what hath the future like them i 
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But can there grow cowslips and lilies 
Like those that I gathered in youth ? 

With my hear^ in the depths of their blossoms 
All steeped in the dew-drops of truth ? 

And ca» there rise spray from the fountain. 
Transparent as pear^ in the son ? 

—Oh, no ! 'tfc a vision—a fable— 
ril ^d in the strain 1 begun, 

ril never more dream of the future, 
ril never more sigh for the past: 

I'm rather too old for the former— 

» A little too young for the last! 


Robert Montgomery and hjs Cditics.* 


When we perceived that this was a 
pamphlet in defence of the late Ro¬ 
bert Montg?)mery, prose manufactu¬ 
rer in the verse line, demolished; we 
could not help thinking of what 
Wordsworth has sai^ upon a differ¬ 
ent occasion: 

Clarkson, thou hast an obstinate hill to 
climb. 

and accordingly felt no wonder at 
finding that he has rolled from top to 
bottom, bringing with him the load 
he endeavoured to carry. How could 
he expect to succeed ? To lift Mont¬ 
gomery out of the mire into which 
he has plunged, would require the 
strength of a giant—and Clarkson, 
though a neat little body enough, is 
no raoretthan dwarf. Had Chris¬ 
tian—^vigorous and magnificent as we 
see him depicted by the pencil ofJack- 
son (not the pugilist), in the battle 
with Apollyon—IJ^en burthfened with 
such a weight as the Sllam-Satan, 
he would have inevitably wallowed i 
in the Slough of Despond. Satan 
Montgomery is a yoke hard to be 
borne. 

Clarkson is a critic at once of the^ 
Old and the New Times. If any per¬ 
son suspects that we, in these words,« 
mean a newspaper-pun, that person 
is decidedly mistaken. And yet there 
would be a sort of propriety in it, be¬ 
cause we perceive at once by an in¬ 
fallible symptom that Clarkson is a 
gentleman of the Press. He knows 


newspapers well—is acquainted with 
the most recondite recesses of that 
department of learning—with branch¬ 
es of it that have escaped the no¬ 
tice of all, save the most erudite 
and searching antiquaries in the 
journal line. For instance, of as 
as he himself would say, exm- 
pltm gratia, in his first page, the 
last word is Daily/' It needs not 
the talent of CEdipus the J^ing to 
prophesy what we soon find to be the 
fact, that, on turning over the leaf, the 
next words are, ** And also a weekly 
paper." Here we are, asjhe auth(»r 
would say, in mediarum reJms, The 
’ plot is disposed of in the exordium. 
As the great poet remarks, whose 
works, however, Clarkson appears to 
have read to little jjurpost— 

Propria qu2C maribus tribuuntur, mascula 
dicas. 

So you may be sure, you make no 
mistake in calling a man a newspa- 
perist who talks much about newspa¬ 
pers. The translation is, perhaps, 
lric«c) but we have not time to mend 
it. 

This sUghS touch oi jmtrnalisme Cut 
Frenchihus hquebimus, as our author 
wohld say,) is soon exjmnded. It is 
discovered that Mr. Clarkson has 
panegyrized the Sham-Satan in the 
British Traveller, wherein he talks 
of tj^e pungency and gripes" of 
some satire gone to congenial quar¬ 
ters ; and, in the Sunday Times, (not 


* Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers. With some remarks on the present state of 
English Poetry, and on the Laws of Criticism. By Edward Clarkson. London, 1830. 
«^amcs Hidgway. 
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than edlte^by the talent and shrewd¬ 
ness of George Godfrey,) which mum¬ 
bled f(irth som^ing about'' astound¬ 
ing power/—that he has to reflect 
with pride upon having been allied 
with the Times and the Herald—can 
quote, with approbation, a grand pas¬ 
sage written by himself in the Sheffield 
Iris, reprobating our nobles gloat¬ 
ing in voluptuous dreams of Sybarite 
imagination, over Rowing produce 
of silkworms, &c. &c. &c., and re¬ 
mind us that he was guilty of wri¬ 
ting in trite Gazette of Fashion so far 
back as 1822. [What sayest thou to 
this, ff light of the kge ?] In the 
Sunday yimes of that same yearjie as¬ 
sures us that he (it is, of course, 
in the book, but when an author 
shrinks from newspaper, or maga¬ 
zine, or review, into pamphlet, we 
can only allow him a singular pro¬ 
noun,) that he hiid most grievous¬ 
ly astonished the narrow-minded 
small fry of letters—the tritons of 
the minnows, by over-fairness in 
adjudging occasionally the prize of 
superior merit to them of opposite 
politics. They are welcome to their 
surprise; and in the meanwhile Ave 
shall, in conformity with the entire in- 
depend(?nce, literary and political, of 
this paper, persist, when on the judg¬ 
ment seat, in putting on the political 
eye-bandage of justice, while we 
grasp our Hterar)’^ sword, and imitate 
the Egyptian judges of the dead, whe- , 
ther princes or commoners came before 
them, in appealing to the amulet of 
truth which decorated their necks.” 

Pause we a moment to contem¬ 
plate this last picture. Here is a 
gentleman astonishing his brethren 
of the small fry, from a one pair of 
stairs, at the corner of Crown Court, 
towards the Waithman end of Fleet 
Street, adjudging the prize of litera¬ 
ture, clapping on the e/eband of je«- 
tice, grasping the literary sword, figur¬ 


ing away as an E^ptian jckd^e of 
the dead, and knocking about princes 
and commoners in the style of Mi¬ 
nos, iEicus, and Rhadamanthus* Is 
it not odd, amazing, awful, that of 
those great doings no trace remains; 
that no one, save the author, has the 
slightest ^'ecollection of those flou- 
rishings of sceptres and swords; that 
of the independence, literary and 
political, of Ihe then Sunday Times, 
not even Abraham John Vaipy or 
Daniel Whittle Harvey can speak; 
and that of its'flourishing condition 
in those days, jeertain manuscript vo¬ 
lumes, now in manuhommp^ (as Mr, 
Clarkson wcvald say,) of George God¬ 
frey, or Calthorpe, or the old Lollard, 
would bear a melancholy testimony. 

So far we have, from internal evi¬ 
dence, detected our gentleman as, in 
one sense, a critic of the Old and 
New Times school. But this was not 
our meaning when we first used the 
terms ; we meant that Mr, Clarkson 
was at once on the lay of Longinus, 
and Mr. Puff—^'and^quent and dia¬ 
lectical as the Greek humbug, slang 
and article-weaving as the humbug 
of Sheridan's delineation. In great 
style he parades before us the laws and 
standards of criticism, from Aristotle 
and Longinus, Quintilian and Horace, 
Bossu and Boilcau, Heliogabalus and 
Jack the Painter, but excuses himself 
cunningly, from quoting any of those 
outlandish people; on the plea, that 
in addressing English folks, he ought 
only to quote English authorities. We 
ehall soon shew anoth^ rcasen. His 
English authorities are Burke, of 
whoiS nothing but a vague sentence is 
taken, and that from none of Burke's 
great wotks—Addifeon's " excellent 
critique ort Milton,"—a bundle of ig¬ 
norant fallacies from beginning to 
end ; and Pope's Essay on Criticism. 
How well qualified Pope was to criti¬ 
cise,* as an undisputed authority, sa- 


* We never fell in with the absurd ci^ raised against Pope, whose merits, in his own line 
of poetry, were of the highest kind. ?hat he was not Homer, even at second hand, 
the readers of Homer know ; and that the school of terse satire, in which he excelled, 
is not first rate poetry, all readers of poetry will admit. The mock heroic, the polished 
couplet, the trim sentence fiill of good sense and point, these are his peculiar province, 
and the very greatest renown they can claim, arc fiilly his. llis verses on the Death of an 
Unfortunate Lady, a few parts of his Eloisa and Abelard, and perhaps a few other pieces, 
are of a more ambitious range; but do they after all attmn to ffie highest ? For all 
critical poetry we have but small respect, no matter how cleverly it may be executed. 
It is a long time since we read the Essay on Criticism, and we were not prepared, from 
our habitual feeling of the correctness and polish of Pope's verification, and the praises 
which it has traditionully obtained, to And such a number of couplets quoted in this 
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cired pbetty of the kind imitated by 
the Sbam-Satan, may be gathered 
from his everlasting sneers at Milton, 
of whose management of thf highest 
and most difficult part of his task, 
the critic merely says, that God 
the Father turns a school divine.*' * 
On the strength of his ^reek and 
other authorities, Ma Clarkson lays 
down various rules of criticizing, 
which respect the plot, fable, cha¬ 
racter, sentiments, diction and mo¬ 
ral, whereupon he philosophizes.— 
We think hi^ division id the manner 
of Aristotle, Longinys, Quintilian, 
Horatius Flaccus, Bossu, Boilcau, 
Heliogabalus, and Jack dhe Painter, 
is quite admirable, and well worthy 
of the concordant selection he has 
made, and absolve him from thinking 
of the minor matters of the law. 
His great knowledge of the general 
contents of* Latin authors (we have 
only two words of Greek, one of 
them wrong spelt,)* may excuse the 
slight acquaintance which our author 
manifests withj|bc particulars of their 
language. FoFmstance,- Propria quat 
Toaribus, a great author whom we 
have already quoted, might have re¬ 
minded Mr. Clarkson that he was 
rather Anti-priscionish in the follow¬ 
ing sentence: 

This critical arrow, directed really a- 
gainst Milton, falls as harmlessly short of 
the mark, as the imhelhV^ ic^us of Priam. 


m 

Does not the Miltonian voioe startled the 
objector as the"^* Dare you do It V of the 
dungeoned Marius repulisd his tiwnUing 
assailant ^ 

All this is very grand, and ^most 
equal to Pistol, but still Lilly would 
have said that ictus was pot neuter, 
and that so far from Priam's effort 
being an ictus at all, it was a “ te!om 
imbelle sine igtu.** Does not the 
Priscianish voice startle the, &c, &c., 
(the reader may supply the remainder 
of the sentence as per above). 

The sam^ •awful voice might be 
heard objecting to the foUowyig : 

** Enough has been advanced to shew 
the ^BO aninivs of the last ifttacks on 
Montgomery. He, and all who come be¬ 
fore tlic publid, arc * fair game ;* an anony¬ 
mous rejoinder to an anonymous attack, 
is fair; an anonymous attack on unan- 
onymuus writers, though less equal, if 
frankly conducted, is also fair.” 

♦ 

It may be so, but it is not quite so 
fair to yoke the reluctant quo to ani- 
mvs, or to buckle the Latin and 
Greek negatives into one belt. 

If the illustrious Priscian would 
object to the foregoing, he would not 
be more delighted with such spelling 
as Caprte, (p. 56) or Coiv/phicus 
alas, for xoju<I)jj !), or phrentsis, (p. 
89) or fifty others of the same kind; 
or such prosody as the arrangement 
of the quotation, par 4 ^s cantare 
parati," (p, 44); or the description of 


pamphlet of Clarkson’s, slovenly or ill rhymed. About fifty lines are quoted, and among 
them we Jiave these 

“ A perfect judge wiU read each work of wit 
In the same spirit which the author writ.’* 

** Nor lose for e^li malignant, dull delif^ht, 

The generous feeling to be pleased with wit.** 

** Ye then whose judgment t^ie right course would steer 
Know well each ancienPs proper cJMracf.er.**» 

** Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem. 

To copy nature, is to cop/ them.** * $ 

** Some truly license answers to ^full, 

The intent proposed, that^cens<* is a rule.** 

** Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track.** 

The same rhymes are also constantly rcpcatc(f in close juxta-position. Rhymes 
to the words ** sense’* and ** offend’* abound most profusely. These are blemishes in $p 
small a poem, particularly when the polish and correctness of Pope are so much dwelt 
upon. We have only looked at the extracts made by Mr. Clarkson. 

* AknnwUon pur in italics, (p. 70). If pur represents why have we not 

parotechny^paramid—purometer? But it is, we confess, a common cockaeybm, and 
worthy of the Valpyian Editor of the Sunday Times. 
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Sco%t'« octbeyUabics, as tetrametri- 
cal Iambics; Ein Iambic tetrameter 
consisfing unluckily of sixteen sylla¬ 
bles, -whereas the metre—the danger¬ 
ous facility of which was conquered 
hy the Northern Ariosto, has only 
eight, f 

Xo borrow a quotation from our 
critic, who indulges in authorities 
found in Syntaxes and other scarce 
works, Quorsum haic tam putida 
tendunt?'' That is, as he would 
translate tt,*i'" Wby sl^ould we tor¬ 
ment ourselves with • such non¬ 
sense ?’• It is a sensible question to 
ask, but we wish to set him right on 
one poilit. [The erudite Clarkson 
will enquire whom we mean by the 
word “ him/’ and mating a fine pa¬ 
rade of authorities stolen cunningly 
from the thief guilty of the last En¬ 
glish Grammar in his hands, ask 
for antecedent; wc therefore in¬ 
form him that " him” is himself.] 
And that point is about common 
sense. Gentle reader, bear with us 
for a while, through a few lines of 
stupid, and rather knavish wri¬ 
ting, in order to come at a piece of 
learning. The critic is balancing 
some biockbeads who spoke in favour 
of Montgomery, against the general 
outcry against him, as follows ; 

** If two judges sitting in juxtaposition, 
in ‘Westmhwter Hall, were to give such 
sentences, what would be said or thought 
of them? Sohmntur risu tabula [recon* 
dite quotation !] If two Turkish cadis 
were to give judgment after this fashion, 
it would probably be inferred, that one of 
them had partaken too plentifully of for¬ 
bidden wine, or too sparingly, (to satisfy a 
cadi's aurl sacra fameSf)” [recondite quota¬ 
tion again 1] “ of equally-forbidden fees. 
Yet discrepancy on minor points, (though 
not so vital a collision,) may well be par¬ 
doned to the legal decisions of our courts, 
since the law is in some cl.ses at v^ance 
with itself. But it is not so with criticism. 
It has no iniernecitic^* [a good woijd!] “ prin¬ 
ciples. Its laws have be§n long ascer¬ 
tained ; they are few and simple. TJjey 
have been determined by reason, 
by commm scnsCf supported by ancient 
precedent, and established by modern 
example.** 

All that is very well—fine wri¬ 


ting and learned. Thf thought, 
feeling, and composition are all wor¬ 
thy of (me another. But cruel and 
rabid p^sons, looking on with a sen¬ 
tence-manufacturing eye will be cri*- 
tical. If any laws have been deter¬ 
mined by^reason, supported by an¬ 
cient precedent, and established by 
modern exampll*—are they no^- ad¬ 
mitted by common sense ? If that 
be the case, these cruel and rabid 
persons will ask why then introduce 
the words ? ^The answer is at hand. 
The illustrious author wished to shew 
his erudition in the Latin language, 
and he has done so in a note. 

“It is commonly thought that this 
phrase, [common sense] used with its or¬ 
dinary signification, is peculiarly English, 
or at least modern; but Juvenal uses the 
words * communis sensus’ with precisely 
the same meaning.” 

Now this is no had trick—the words 
"common sense” are needlessly lugged 
in by the head and shoulders, in order 
to produce this^ coijment upon the 
communis semus of Jimnal. But un¬ 
fortunately wemustsay,Wrong again, 
Mr, Clarkson! Commnnis sensus, here 
at least, is not common sense, but po¬ 
liteness, civility, good manners ; that 
feeling (for such is the meaning of sen- 
sus) acquired by living in good society. 
Juvenal is expostulating with Ilubel- 
lips, whom he describes as " superbum 
—et inflatum, plonumque Neroue pro- 
pinquo.” And he adds, after this de¬ 
scription of tlie insolent manners 
of the young scion o{ the imperial 
hous^, 

“ Rarus enim fermd sensus commimis in 
ill^ • * 

Fortund,*Y 

* Which means no more than that men of 
that rank, (orthat [the Julian] family, 
as Ireland interprets it,) generally are 
so haughty and insolent as to consider 

^themselves freed from the restraints 
imposed by common politeness. 

•Translate it" common sense,” and you 
destroy the passage. But the illustri¬ 
ous Clarkson might have found the 
phrase in Horace also, without send¬ 
ing him any further on his travels: 


Simpliciov si quis et est, (qualcm me eeepd libentcr 
Obtulcrim tibi Moeceenas) ut fort^ legentem 
Aut taciturn impellat quovis Bermone molestus. 
Communi settsu plants caret, «»quimu5.” 
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That la ^0 say« if any body thruata 
bhnaelf ufKin a gentleman unwilling 
to receive his visits, be wrpts (not 
common sense, but) common po- 
liteneaa, refinement of manners. He 
has not tact, to use the slang cxpre%> 
sron of the day. We refe^ Clarkaon 
to Gifford’s note on the passage in 
Juvenal, where the Question is set at 
rest. 

Having thus disposed of his suf¬ 
ficiency for setting up as a critic of 
the ancient gchool, Wie .pome now to 
consider him in his more legitimate 
capacity of a critic of the modern 
academy, personified by Puff. Here 
he is quite at home, and we recom¬ 
mend his services to Rowland’s Ma¬ 
cassar Oil, Hunt’s Matchless Black¬ 
ing, Warren’s Japan, Dr. Eady's Pa¬ 
tent Medicines, or Colburn's Novels. 
So beplastered an individual as Ro¬ 
bert Montgomery does not exist. 
There is not a poet of whom Clark¬ 
son has ever heard, who is not made 
to vail bonnet to th^ amiable young 
gentleman wM8 hangs the Mont¬ 
gomery’s head in front of his small 
beer manufactory. As for us of 
Fraser's Magazine, we arc abused in 
good set terms, set down as writers 
of "sheer blackguardism,"* ** and per¬ 
petrators of other iniquities, which 
we have no notion of enumerating, 
much less trying to refute. What 
we have said, wc have said, and there 


is no necessity of warring upon the 
slain. That the friends of puff, 
quackery, bombast, and prStence, 
should be our enemi^, is perfectly 
as we wish it to be, and we give 
them leave to revile us in any man¬ 
ner they please. We beg* only to 
remark, that Mr. Montgomery ^aa 
discovered one very ingenious method 
of defence when his blunders are ex¬ 
posed. He sets up a plea of a mistake 
of the press. One amusing in¬ 
stance occurs in this pwr-phlet, (p. 
39-40.) We nad laughed at the ridi- 
culous nonsense of a passage ^about 
" the surfaced moon arranged in 
clouds of crimson bloom,' coming 
gliding o’er ^he waves, that billowed 
dancingly to wear her smile." This 
it seems was ail the fault of a viU 
lanous compositor. The passage 
should stand, " the sun-faced morn 
arrayed in clouds of crimson bloom." 
Why the one is as precious foolery 
as the other. It never was on error 
of the press; this second attempt 
is altogether a new reading. 

Among other proofs of the "af¬ 
fluent power" of Montgomery, his 
panegyrist adduces the " pictural 
words and phrases" invented by the 
illustrious poet. Such knowledge of 
English has our critic, that we find 
among these words, sca-foam, cloud- 
wreath, sun-burnt, snow-flake, &c. 


** And like the sncw~Jl<ilce on the river, 

A moment seen—then gone for ever.” 

Tam 0'Shant£r. 


• We may say, in a note, that this accusation of blackguardism comes very well from 
the autlior of the Age Reviewed, and the Puffiad. The aksurd abortions fell still born 
from the press, but this pamphlet supplies an immense number of specimens of their 
contents. We take one^ 

** But who is he that, with sardonic smile. 

And jaundiced eye, and lip tf down ^ith bile, 

Sneaks by, with pedlar sket^es at his back ? 

The monarch of the sm^Il-beer poet ygick ! 

The miglity would-be cock of prose and rfiyme, 

Like Balaam’s donkey, brayir^ the sublime ! 

Alike so hated by each^riend ^nd foe. 

That they applaud, who would not strike the blow. 

Did Byron's laurels feel thy blackening slime, 

And forged detection of his thought and rhyme ? 

For this dull deed, may ne’er thj rhyme again 
Crawl through a page, or hobbl^ through strain ; 

But injured genius blast thy venal muse, 

And drive thee, snarler, to thy fostering blues,'*’* 

If this is not sheer “ blackguardism,” we do not know what is. Clarkson says the person 
thus slandered, is the author of the Review of Montgomery in the Edinburgh. We 
always fitought it was intended for Jerdan or some of his contributors, and the Review 
in queafion was written by Macauley, v^ho never, we believe, wrote in the Gazette. 
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^ Tery original indeed I We admit Milton^ who rejects the bhbe. It is 

that such fine words as " insinuous/’ no where to be found in his works. 

thuhderwombs/* [we request the —See T^d's Index. 

readei;^to try to picture this to him- As wl are the fairest of critics, we 
self,] and many others of the same take a specimen, which Clarkson 
kind are Montgomery’s sole property, guotes as the perfection of poetry. 

We also^consign to him ** paradisal,” giving it all the advantage of his 

although Clarkson fathers it upon own italic^ 

^ “ Hark! tlie revelry of waves! 

Now, like the whirling of unnumbered wheel* 

In faint advance ^ now wild as battle roar 
In shatter*d ecbo^ voyaging the wind; 

TlieUfnmakc-like hissingy thcy -enring th^shbre, y 

Dissolve, exi^fioiver the shelly beach with foam!*' 

•- * 

We Mibjoin his own note. ' , 

** The word cnring, from the German (umringen,) is picturesque, and analogical with 
the Teutonic paternity ot tnfe English language.” 

“Analogical with the Teutonic say any more of this brace, “ un sot 

paternity !” why no euphuist over toujours trouve un plus sot qui I'ad- 

spoke prettier—^not Sir Percy Shaflo mire." Montgomery is the sot, and, 
himself. though we thought it impossible, he 

We must conclude—to expose all has found un plus sot in Clarkson, 
the absurdities, we should reprint Reyuiescant igitur in peacihus,^ as the 
the pamphlet. It is wasting time to critic would observe. 

• We suppose that Clarkson will charge his “ quo animus,” his “ imbelle ictus,” &c. upon 
the printer, in the manner of his great prototype ; but that will not do, for he has given 
u8 an efitraordinary list of errata already : as, for succeeding line, read symphonious chime ; 
for “ sentiments,” read ** sentences.” Whicii last correction puts us in mind of Bardolph 
and Sir Hugh Evans. “ The gentleman was fap, and had drunk himself out of his 
five sentences,” which is amended accordingly by the parson. Besides Mr. C. vouches 
for the correctness of his text in the hlame he casts upon his author 

“ In these and other beautiful descriptions, a loose phrase, now and then provokingly 
occurring, induces the inference, that the adthor, with the impatience of genius, has not 
rigidly corrected his proofs. The thrice corrected MSS. of‘paper-saving* Pope, and the 
thrice elaborated revises of the nervously &stidiou8 Canning, should liave taught him the 
savhig virtue of correction.” i « 

Mr. C.'s own text therefore, must be perfection, a|id fine perfection it is. 
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THE FARfiWELt OP THE CONVICTS. 

I 

[By the Author of **fhe Rover's Sotig/* in our last Number.] 

A BOAT is rowed along the sea^ 

Full of souls as it nfay be; 

Their dresi is coarse, their hair is shorn, 

An4 every squalid face forlorn 

Is full of sorrow, and hate> and scorn! 

What is't ?—It is the Convict Boat, ? 

That o’er the waves is forc^ to float. 

Bearing its wicked burden wer 
The bcean to a distant shore ; 

Man scowls upon it; but the scfi. 

(The "same with fettered as with free,/ 

Dancetb beneath it heedlessly! 

Slowly the boat is borne along, . ^ 

Yet they who row are hard and strong. 

And well their oars keep time 
To one who sings (and clanks his chain. 

The better thus to hide his pain,) 

A bitter, banished rhyme! 

He sings; and all his mates in woe, 

Chaunt sullen chorus as they go! 

JFarttelU 


1 . 

Row us on, a felon band. 

Farther out to sea. 

Till we lose all sight of land. 

And then —wc shall be free ! 

Row us on, and loose our fetters; 

Yeo ! the boat makes way: 

Let's say " good bye" unto our betters. 

And, hey for a brighter day I 

Chorus. 

Row us fast! row us fast 1 

Trial's o'er, and sentence past: 

rierCiB a whistle for those who tried to blind us, 

Anc^a curse on all we leave behind us! 

% 

2 . 

Farewell, juries,—jailaw,*—friend *! 

(Traitors to the close,) 

Here the felon's cftuiger ends:** • 

Farewell, bloody foe^! 

Farewell, England! wc^are quitting 
Now ihy dungeon doors : 

Take our blessing, as we're flitting— 

" Curse upon thy shores /" 


3. 

Farewell, England!—honest nurse 
Of all our wants and sins 1 
What to thee's the felon's curse ? 
What to thee who wins ? 
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Murd^ thriveth in thy cities—^ 

Famine through thine isle : 

One may cause a dozen ditties. 

But t’other scarce a smile. 

4. 

Farewell, England!—fender soil, • 

Where babes who leave tli® Jjreast 
From morning unto midnight toil. 

That pride may be proudly drest! • 

Where he who's right and he who swerveth 
IMcet at the goal the same. 

Where no one hath what he deserveth, 

, Npt even in empty fame ! 


5. 

So, fare then well, our country de|ir! 

Our last >Vish, ere wc go. 

Is—ri-May your heart be never clear 
From tax, nor tithe, nor woe! 

May they who sow e’er reap for others. 

The hundred for the one ! 

May friends grow false, and twin-bom brother^ 
Each hate his mother's son 1 


6 . 

May pains and forms still fence the place 
Where justice must be bought ; • 

So he who's poor must hide his face. 

And he who thinks—^his thought! 

May Might o'er Right be crowned the winner. 

The head still o'er the heart. 

And the saint be still so like the sinner. 

You'll not know them apart! 

7. 

May your tradcis g^-umble when bread is high. 

And your farmers when bread is low; 

And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high. 

Learn more thtin your nobles know ! • 

May your sick have foggygor frosty weather. 

And your convicts all short throats ; 

And your blood-covered bankers e'er hai^ together. 
And tempt ye with one pound notes! 


And®oO, witlr Imjiger in your jaws. 

And peril wShin your breast. 

And a bar of gold, guard your laws, 

Fot those who—the best: 

Farewell to Ei^land's woe and weal! 

. . , For 6ut belters, so bold and blythc. 

May they never want, when they want a meal, 

A PARSON TO TAKE THEIR TITHE 1 

J. Bethel. 

[The Author of the above rhymes, and the Editor, must beg to disclaim oil identity 
widi the Convicts, or thejr opinions:—And in order to avoid any furtJier mistake, i^ia 
verses in the last Number, entitled ‘ The Rover’s song,' having been attributed to Mr* 
Barry Cornwall,} the author has consented to affix his name to the present production.] 
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ETHOUGHTS ON TfiE WELLINGTON AD22lNlSTRAT10N. 

BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


That the Duke of Wellin^on is a 
man of undoubted talent no one can 
deny; but his Grace/ with all hiS 
talents, is not able to t!i^^rt the 
operation of humai^ infirmity. He 
led our armies through the I’eninsula 
by a scries of the most memorable 
victories that have ever been achieved 
by the most fortunate of nations, and 
even these g fow j)alc hefore the sur¬ 
mounting glories of the last triunijili 
over the Emperor of tfic French. The 
Duke of Wellington prpved himself 
to be the greatest of living generals ; 
his vanity blinded his visual organ, 
and he fancied that he could guide 
the destinies of a nation as easily as 
he once wielded the Generalissimo's 
staff of the. allied armies of Europe. 
But the conduct of me*!! in their civil 
capacity is not, thank God, directed by 
the regulations of martial law; and as 
all the Duke's ideao of government 
are shapen and guided .according to 
the spirit of such regulatioti&, the 
world need spare its surprise at the 
complete failure of the field-marshal 
minister. Peremptoriness of com¬ 
mand, speed in obedience, and se¬ 
crecy in council, arc the prime agents 
in warfare, because the elements of 
circumstances arc shifting and transi¬ 
tory in movement, and unless made 
subservient under any particular mo¬ 
dification, in •ywnjcto momenti, they 
pass spiiedily into some other trans¬ 
formation, and the opportunity for 
action is lost for ever. In civiPpoli- 
cy, however, matters arc in the op¬ 
posite extreme. Every thifig here is 
guided by set rules, by imachinery 
circumscribed and tardy in its move- ' 
ment. 

Society is, indeed, as it were a ma¬ 
chine, which is the same, now, in 
principle, as it was in the time of the» 
Athenian demagogues in the worst 
period as well as in the best of the,, 
Homan empire; or during the mob 
riots of the Italian republics in the 
middle ages. The most civilized of 
Christians, if roused into a popular 
phrenzy, cast away the fear of God 
from their hearts, and are transported 
into aherdof ravenous savages, like the 
drunken descendants of Odin, or the 
infuriated masses of the sans culottes^ 


Oppression is sure of eventually meet¬ 
ing with its reward; for in process of 
time the passiveness of the slave will 
be worked into resistance.^ A soldier, 
therefore, like the Duke of'WelDng- 
ton, is little capacitated for the civil 
government of^ nation. He has 
no condescension—no conciliation. 
Every measure under his administra¬ 
tion is actucted Uccordftlg* to those 
principle^ vvliich are nearest to the 
heart of a great military comAiRnder, 
Nothihg is done by him to ^ind men 
to hiiS by love to his j)erson, or by the 
pure sentiment of friendship. His 
way is to force the inclinations of 
men; to make them bend to his 
wishes,—either to urge them by the 
appliance of, as it were/ brute force, 
to become the servants of govern¬ 
ment, or buy them heart and soul 
by the golden dispensation of minis¬ 
terial patronage. His companions in 
arms bear towards him, as Colonel 
Napier very justly remarks, the same 
enthusiastic feelings as did the soldiers 
of the Tenth Legion towards Caesar, 
their darling commander. It has been 
said, tliat his Grace might use these 
soldiers whom he has placed in thick 
clusters around his own person, for 
the attainment of objeets similar 
to those which impelled forward 
the conqueror of Gaul. This, how- 
ever, may be an idle suspicion, and 
we think that it is so. But the wel¬ 
fare of our country is not so in¬ 
different to our hearts as is the in¬ 
vestigation of the truth of this Julian 
accusation against the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. 

We arc deeply persuaded of the fact, 
that the reign of favouritism is and 
■^ijl ever be ffeurse to any country in 
which it has taken root, or even enjoys 
a temporary existence. The favourites 
of the kings of this country have been 
ofhestilential influence; we need not 
look very far back for an example; 
in the present moment, some indi¬ 
viduals may perhaps be living, who 
are ^till greedily hanging on the smile 
of 4 n expiring monarch, on whose 
demise, however, they will be com¬ 
pelled to exchange courtly sunshine for 
a wretched seclusion; the poignancy 
of which will be increased in a ten- 
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fold degree, by the conecipusneBS on 
thelir part, that they are followed by 
the scorn and conteiftpt of every in- 
dividu&U however lowly his condi¬ 
tion, 'c^ho stands ere^t ih the know¬ 
ledge of his own ihtegilty. Look to 
the past condition ^ France, and 
we must be further convinced of the 
poi^onoua influence of favouritism. 
It Is as surely accompanied by a 
reign of mistresses a decline in 
public morals, as that substances are 
accompanied by their shadows ; all 
good councils thpn are nullified ; 
matters are managed *by arbitrary 
will; Jhe safeguards pf iibbrty be¬ 
come hndermined; the efforts of pa¬ 
triotism urc neutralised; and the true 
friends of their country, seeing the 
inefficacy of their attempts to pre¬ 
serve from tarnish the public honour, 
through courtly cabals and factions, 
composed of underlings, under the 
management of an autocratic minis¬ 
ter, or a titled prostitute, become 
faint-hearted, allow themselves to be 
drifted away on the ship-wrecked 
timbers of the public weal, and 
await destruction with the blind cou¬ 
rage of despair. These things are 
notorious! ought they not to be 
avoide(^? 

The dark times of the Venetian 
administration have passed, their 
violence was fearful, as testified by 
the Coimt paru. The greatest bles¬ 
sing to a country, is a well devised 
and well regulated constitution ; such 
a constitution operates against court 
cabals and court favourites, and ar¬ 
gues in favour of a minister, who 
shall not act on his own secret con¬ 
clusions, but shall, by a free com¬ 
munication with the great body of 
the people, give them assurance of 
their welfarii by informing them of 
the measures intended for the main¬ 
tenance of their libertie^^and national 
greatness. That there will alwa^^lfe 
a party of disaffected is naljpral, but 
this party will be compefeed of those 
in whose bosoms such hungry fiends 
as self interest and avarice have made 
their dwelling-place. These, however, 
will be soon discovered, and become 
marked men. Blessings will attend the 
footsteps of such a minister £a 
autem est gloria, laus recti factotum, 
magnorumque in rempublicam me- 
ritorura; quae cum optima cujusque, 
turn etiam mi4titudinis testimonio 
comprobatur.*' 


The successes of the late war, and 
the glories achieved by oift* country, 
were the work of the Tories. But the 
feign Of George the Fourth can count 
its couit-favourites. During this 
reign, moreover, there has been a 
Tj^uitiplicity o^ministers and of coun¬ 
cils. I^e^English church has lost its 
high character, because it is adminis^ 
tered by many •Bishops who have 
yielded to the influence of worldly in¬ 
terests, and bartered the integrity of 
conscience for the tinsels of this tran¬ 
sitory life. Tli§ emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics has ueen accom¬ 
plished. Ruin kasTcome upon our co¬ 
lonial interests and our home manu¬ 
factures. Trade is at a stand. Po¬ 
verty and ruin arc rioting in the 
country. Public confidence is denied 
the minister and his servants. An 
opposition of a powerful kind, of 
a two-fold nature, composed of true 
Tories on one side, and frue Whigs 
on another, (to say nothing of the 
lowest class of the Whigs, whose 
head-quarters arc Holland House,) 
has been formed, the public busi¬ 
ness is retartied, the debates in par¬ 
liament prolonged. The ministers 
have been defeated.—The Duke of 
Wellington is the First Lord of the 
Treasury—^that individual, the con¬ 
necting link of whose household troops 
is the mutual consciousness of weak¬ 
ness and fear; that individual who in 
his demeanour has, on more occasions 
» than one, denied to his peers in par¬ 
liament the common courtesies of a 
gentleman. Louis the Fourteenth en¬ 
tered his chamber of parliament with 
a whip. His Grace of Wellington, in 
language, and looks, and gait, insults 
men who ^.re his equals in birth, rank, 
riches, influence, and amiable qualities 
of heart. Terhaps he may imagine 
^ that his brilliant services abroad have 
bestowed on him the unheard of pri¬ 
vilege of treating with contempt those 
chambers of parliament who voted to 
Dim his riches ; that nation which has 
been his benefactor. Its liberality, 
however, he may imagine to be in¬ 
commensurate with his prodigious de¬ 
serts. We confess that his deserts on 
the score of his military exploits have 
indeed been prodigious; and if he 
still persevere in this opinion, we 
would be contented to use towards 
him the language of a slave, and say 
to his Graces 
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** Si tibi quid aut fiudo, quod placeat, S!rk> ; et 
Id gntum iViisse advorsiksn te, habeo gratiain. 

Sed m! hoc molestum eat: nam iatsc commemoraUo 
Quasi exprobiratio est immemoris bencfict*' 


Yes; we say we should be satisfied 
to use towards him even this lan-^ 
guage, borrowed from the^uth of 
a 8lave» were we sure it could be 
productive of benefit* or a change in 
the inexorable bosom of his Grace 
of Wellington. But the thing is im. 
possible. Yet has the liberality of 
the British nation beep ^mple. His 
Grace, howler, was not satisfied: 
he sought the premiercdiip—obtained 
it, we will not say by what means, 
and keeps it, although his retention 
of office is against the wishes of the 
country. Majorities for the uphold¬ 
ing hiB measures can, with the 
greatest possible difficulty, be ob¬ 
tained. He is only surrounded by 
l^e servile letinue of official under¬ 
lings. Is such a man to be suffered 
to guide the reins of government ? 
It ought not, surely, to be endured. 

It is well known, mat Buonaparte 
was himself weak, as a* statesman; 
and wisely did he act in binding to 
his interests men like Fouche and 
Talleyrand, Bernadette, indeed, has 
been successful, both as a civil and 
military ruler, but (without wishing 
to detract from the talent of really a 
remarkable man) the scheme of go¬ 
vernment in Sweden is simple : she 
has no colonies, no oriental posses¬ 
sions, no navy, of any consideration, 
no manufactures, no monetary sys¬ 
tem, no* necessity for upholding the 
condition of a first-rate European 
power- The only individual that we 
know of, whose ^character, is com¬ 
posed of the equally blended excel¬ 
lences of th% warrior and statesman, 
is John, Duke of Marlborough. This ' 
illustrious General was a good and 
an honourable man—thanks to the 
satisfactory labours of Archdeacon 
Coxe; who, in his excellent Memoirs * 
of the Conqueror at Blenheim, has 
effectually exposed all the foul calum¬ 
nies by which the reputation of this 
nobleman has been for so many 
years befouled. 

Bad as was the ministry of his 
period, and disreputable as were the 
factions—and popularity is too fre¬ 
quently based on the rankest injus¬ 
tice—the plotting enemies of the Duke 
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of Marlborough gained the good 
opimon of the nation, and the most 
meritorious servant of the crown 
was deprived of his officoa in a 
single day, and compelled to wiih- 
der from his jmgrateful country 
into a dignified exile. His par. 
tisans were persecuted, and the 
Prince Eugene, wjiilst J^ndon, 
having spoked of him in terms of 
approval ^d friendship, was j^blic- 
ly insulted and caricatured ixf the 
joumc4a. Still, however, alb things 
considered, it was better for Marl¬ 
borough that* inatters turned out aa 
they did. Ihe popular inclinations 
of a nation are not to be counteract-* 
ed in a moment, or forced into the 
channel of sound policy. Dema¬ 
gogues will, for a time, prevail, and 
charlatans and false philosophers 
be, for a season, triiunphant. Yet 
eternal providence will, in the end, 
vindicate its own honour—when cor¬ 
rupt philosophy will slink again into 
its native Cimmerian darkness, and 
the boastings of upstart and ^oun-*- 
tebank politicians end in utter con¬ 
fusion. Cleon had his day in Athens, 
and then his countrymen learned to 
curse the memory of that boastful 
and factious demagogue. P^eckar, the 
• most honest man of the Revolution, 
found his good purposes frustrated 
by the infuriated mobs of the French 
capital, who were bent on their own 
destruction. But it is well that the 
intentions of good men should some¬ 
times be frustrated, that the watch¬ 
fulness of provifience may be made 
more manifest—that |||pn’s eyes 
may be opened to the True condi¬ 
tion of good,j3y having experienced 
tlte* bard trials of evil fortune. 
Whatever^ however, may be its suf¬ 
ferings, posterity has generally hon¬ 
ours in store for the memory of true 
wosth. Madame de Sevignd has 
well said “ le monde n*a paint de 
longuee injuaticet/* The recollection 
of such men as Harley and St. John 
is foisl in the nostrils of the present', 
generation—the vindication of the . 
Great Marlborough has been accom¬ 
plished by his late admirable his¬ 
torian. All this may, by some of 
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our rcadeTB, be Bupposrd to be a 
di^ression^from tbe main question; 
we, however, are of a contrary opi¬ 
nion,* and have made bold to think 
that ^it has a close affinity to our 
subject of consideration. 

The nation, notwithstanding the 
statesmaidike qualities and true pa¬ 
triotism of the Duke of Marlborough 
—^failed in its promises of bounty 
towards him; and Ips loving Duchess 
was obliged to complete the national 
monument at Blenheim, at her own 
expense.* ,The statesmanlike qualities 
of his Grace the Duk#*of Wellington 
are ygt to be discovered ;* his only 
feat *heis been the pass ing of that 
Roman** Catholic Relief Bill,«which 
we, and all true Tories like ourselves, 
look upon as one oY* the greatest 
curses that could have befallen this 
country. This bill has had no visible 
salutary effect upon the prosperity of 
Ireland, or the welfare of Great 
Britain. The cries of the Papists 
are as loud as ever; whilst their in¬ 
fluence—let 'Tories and patriots use 
whatever preventives they please— 
must gain ground—now that they 
enjoy an equality of rights. Two 
equal powers cannot be, nor ever 
were coexistent in the same circum- 
scribea space without—such is the in¬ 
firmity of man—collision, animosity, 
and blows, llie truth, however s^ 
it may sound, most certainly is, that 
no rancour is of so deadly, immitigable 
a kind, as that which emanates from* 
religious exacerbation : indeed the 
cruelty natural to the fanaticism of 
religionists and saints has long since 
assed into a proverb. Our own 
istory of the Great Civil War, and 
of the Cameronian disturbances in 
Scotland, afford many lamentable in¬ 
stances, ai|l|the catalogue of them is 
most wofully extended when we look 
to the transactions of^the Hugonots 
of France. What permanent oeft^t 
to that country was the^ Edict of 
Nantes ? That celdbraled safeguard 
was equivalent to the Emancipa^on 
Bill of his Grace the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, By its tenure, the Protes¬ 
tants were confirmed in many con¬ 
siderable immunities, yet they were 
*not satisfied. It is not in the 
nature of man to .be satisfied *^with 
partial privile^s; that is to say, 
men whose actions are not restrained 
by the existing principles of theoretic 


policy, but whose jealousy is excited 
by the hard practices or the day, 
whose passions become aroused on 
beholding themselves subjected to 
their political enemies, who feel the 
necessity of constant watchfulness 
/or the maintenance of their rights 
and privileges, and who are go^ed 
into action by the intemperance of 
religious enthu^asm. The Hugonots 
of France, however, had an additional 
motive for action against the Ca¬ 
tholics. These last had won from 
the others ^qir own gallant and fa¬ 
vourite Henry of N^arre, whom 
they had compelled into an abomi¬ 
nable apostacy. 'fhey therefore burn¬ 
ed with an* inconceivable animosity 
against their religious opponents. 
These opponents were the stronger 
party, and the Hugonots very na¬ 
turally kept constantly seeking for 
assistance from foreign powers, and 
particularly from our own country. 
Richelieu at length determined to de¬ 
stroy their political influence, consi¬ 
dering them, very justly, as the worst 
enemies, because intestine, to the 
monarchy of France. Now, mark the 
consequence; and this would have 
been the same whether Richelieu (the 
greatest minister that ever swayed the 
destinies of a nation,) dr the meanest 
statesman had contrived to effect the 
subjugation of the French protestants. 
The power of the monarch became 
absolute, and the most galling of 
tyrannies was imposed upon the 
people. 

This consummation is certain when¬ 
ever only one political dis])utant is 
left (or the crown. It was so in the 
time of Philip Augustus, of Louis XL, 
of Cardiqal Richeli|u, of Louis XIV., 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. ‘'Whatever estate in any 
nation is dominant over all the others, 
becomes the oppressor. So it was 
with the Tiers-Etats of the Revolu¬ 
tion, which finally accomplished the 
ignominious death of its vanquished 
monarch! 

We are afraid to carry forward 
this argument to its utmost extent, 
on account of the present mild spo¬ 
ken Sir James Scarlett. All we can 
say, therefore, is, that—if ever the 
Papists in this country should be¬ 
come formidable to the crown by an 
accession of force, of which, in our 
opinion, there is every likelihood; 
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and, if ever the minister of England 
should contHve to gain over to his 
party the respectable portion of the 
Whigs, so as to induce them .to be¬ 
come, as it were, sworn brethren; 
and, if ever the Tory party of Eng¬ 
land should lose their due parliamen¬ 
tary influence, and the political war¬ 
fare remaining to be settled should 
lie between the Papisfe and his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers—the Constitution 
of this country will, from the heat en¬ 
gendered by animosity, in the struggle 
for predomina^^ce, be consumed like 
so much flax, and one of two things 
must have effect: either the cause of 
Protestantism will be entirely lost 
in Great Britain, and the Holy stand¬ 
ard of Catholicism will be haughtily 
raised throughout the land, or mo¬ 
narchical absolutism will be estab¬ 
lished. Every thing, therefore, de¬ 
pends on the ^ Tory party of England 
—let it be vigilant and active in 
well-doing. 

We have said that Catholicism was 
likely to gain ground ip the country; 
we will briefly give our argument 
for the assertion. We as Tories, and 
as anti-emancipationists, are justi- 
fled in saying that the present is a 
godless administration. The sacred 
character of the hierarchy has been 
disgraced. The fear of God has 
nearly become inoperative in the 
hearts of the people. The spirit of 
Protestantism is decaying. Not so, 
however, with Roman Catholicism. 
Are not its followers in a better si¬ 
tuation in respect to political condi¬ 
tion, thah eveft the Protestants of 
France ? There was no constitu¬ 
tional assembly in France, as there is 
in this country; injo this the.Papists 
are now admissible. They^have the 
free, uncontrolled exercise of their 
religion, and are eligible into the 
highest offices of state. Are they, 
as a body, by any particular dispen¬ 
sation of Providence, exempt from 
the follies, and weaknesses, and pas¬ 
sions of mankind ? or are they, in 
common with mankind, subject to all 
the faults and corruption of huma¬ 
nity ? If they are thus morally con¬ 
structed, is it unreasonable to argue 
on their probable conduct, from 
those evidences of conduct which 
have been left recorded by eveiy re- 
ligious party that ever existed in the 
world? The Roman Catholics will 


endeavour tolinsure their existence by 
every possible accession of politicfi 
influence ; and for a party so consti¬ 
tuted the surest mode of accomplish¬ 
ing this, will be by spreading in oivery 
direction the tenets of their own 
I faith. Religious converts are the 
most effective instruments for the de¬ 
signs of political leaders. , 

Again, let it not be supposed that 
Acts of Parliament will prevent men 
from accomplishing, even at the ex¬ 
pense of torture and deatli, the sacred 
duties enjoinedJiheimby theirveligioh 
and their God. What earthly ob¬ 
stacle shall control the operatioi^ of 
conscience ? All oaths by compulsion 
to man'%re absolved by the impera¬ 
tive oath to Qod. Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, therefore, will not retard the 
footsteps of such Papists as are real 
believers in the principles of the Ro¬ 
man creed.—^Again, there is no 
power in Acts of Parliament to de¬ 
stroy the zeal of worldly-mindedness. 
If the forger will continue in his hein¬ 
ous traffic, notwithstanding the ca¬ 
pital punishment denounc^ against 
him, and spies in time of war encoun¬ 
ter for lucre the risk of death, so also 
will the partisan of the Pope, or of 
any foreign Catholic power, desirous 
of exciting an insurrection in this 
kingdom, encounter every penalty of 
an Act of Parliament, well aware 
that the chances of concealment or 
impunity are in the favour of every 
delinquent.—Again Catholics in this 
country intending to excite political 
commotion, will naturally look a- 
broad for support, in the same way 
as did the Hugonots of France.— 
Again, though some precautions have 
been taken against the open admis¬ 
sion of Jesuitism into these realms, 
,what ministerial enactmedl shall be 
a bar to the operations of its spirit, 
which ^ay at «easons even inveigle 
int8 flbedience the monarchs and royal 
^councils of»En^nd, as effectually as 
it has those of Trance.—And, lastly, 
trifliag punishments and penalties 
*are disregarded by powerful bodies ; 
while severe penalties drive men into 
deaerate measures and resistance. 

The upholding of the cause of 
Protes'Jantism depends on the true 
Tories’of England. If Protestantism 
be destroyed, the bulwark of the cause 
of liberty of conscience over the 
world is destroyed : destroy this last, 
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and freedom of tbougl:^^ spite of the 
discovery of Printing, is attainted, 
and then farewell to the recognition 
of {k>pular rights, and to the main- 
ten^ce of national constitutions. God 
forbid, however, that Europe should 
again be destined to behold an age 
of slavery and darkness ! 

^ When his Grace the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington carried through the Emanci¬ 
pation Bill, he wa^directed by a short 
sighted policy. Ministers should 
have provident eyes, and act for pos¬ 
terity. • If^hat ?ve have said be true, 
his Grace ought to rank low in the 
list qf rulers. Besides, Prime Minis¬ 
ter#, of the order of the " Sic Jubeos," 
are ndt fitted for the present exigen¬ 
cies of the State, which require not 
stern command, but conciliation. 

We owed his Grace a vast debt of 
gratitude for his military achieve¬ 
ments ; but we have most amply re¬ 
deemed it. There is a paper in Dean 
Swift's Examiner, which is most ap¬ 
posite in respect to his Grace the 
Duke of WMiington, and we cannot 
do better than extract it. It was 
written against the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, whom it accuses of avarice, 
very unjustly. We have no such ac¬ 
cusation to urge against the Duke of 
Wellington; though we do not deny 
—neither will his friends—that he has 
had a due and ])rudential care towards 
his worldly interests. The English 
nation, however, is by no means an 
ungrateful or illiberal nation, ani^tlre 
spirit of Swift's positions are very 
applicable on the present occasion. 

** Those are the most valuable rewards, 
which are given to us from the certain 
knowledge of the donor, that they fit our 
temper best: I shall therefore say nothing 
of the title of Duke, or the Garter, wliich 
the queen ,|>estowed upon the general in 
the beginning of her reign; but 1 shall 
come to more substantial instances, and 
mention nothing which ffus not btei;|^mven 
in die face of the world. The lands of 
Woodstock may, I believe,* be reckoned| 
wortli 40,000/.; on the building of Blen¬ 
heim*Castle 200,000/. have been sAready 
expended, although it be not yet neai^ 
finished ; the grant of 5,000/. per annum 
on the post-office is richly worth 100,000/.; 
his principality in Germany may be com¬ 
puted at 30,000/.; pictures, jewels, and 
other gifts from foreign princes, ^,000/.; 
the grant at the Fall-Mall, the rangership, 
3cc. for want of more certain knowledge, 
may be called 10,000/.; his own end his 
duchess’s employments at five years value, 
reckoning only the known and avowed 


salaries, are very low rated at 100,000/. 
Here is a good deal abov^ half a million 
of money; and, I dare say, those who 
are loudest with the clamour of ingratitude, 
will refdily own, that all this is but a 
trifle, in comparison of what is untold. 

The reason of my stating this account, 

« is only to tonvince the world, that we are 
not quit^so ungrateful either as the Greeks 
or the Romans; and in order to adjust 
the matter with* all fairness, 1 shall con¬ 
fine myself to the latter, who were much 
more generous of the two. A victorious 
general of Rome, in the height of that 
empire, having eiiUrely subdued his ene¬ 
mies, was ref/a/ded with the larger triumph, 
and perhaps a statue in the Forum, a 
bull for a sacrifice, an embroidered gar¬ 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a 
monuments trophy with inscriptions ; 
sometimes five hundred or a thousand 
copper coins were struck on occasion of 
the victory, which, doing honour to the 
general, wc will place to his account; and 
lastly, sometimes, although not very fire- 
quendy, a triumphal ardi. These are 
all the rewards that I can call to mind, 
which a victorious general received, after 
his return from the most glorious expedi¬ 
tion ; having conquered some great king¬ 
dom, brought the king himself, his family, 
and nobles, to adorn the triumph, in chuns; 
and made the kingdom, eitlier a Roman 
province, or, nt best, a poor depending 
state, in humble alliance to that empire. 
Now, of all these rewards, I find but two 
which were of real profit to the general; 
the laurel crown, made and sent him at 
the charge of the public, and the em¬ 
broidered garment; but I cannot find 
whether this last was paid for by the 
senate or the general: however, we will 
take the more favourable opinion; and in 
all the rest admit the whole expence, as 
if it were ready money in the general’s 
poqket. Now, according to (hese com¬ 
putations on both sides, we will draw up 
two fair accounts; tlie one of Roman 
gratitude, and the 5ther of British ingra¬ 
titude, anti set them together in balance. 


“ A BILL OF ROHAN GRATITUDE. 


Imprim, 


L. 

t. 

d. 

For frankincense, and earthen 




pots to bum it in - 

- 

4 

10 

0 

A bull for sacrifice 

- 

8 

0 

0 

An embroidered garment 

- 

50 

0 

0 

A crown of laurel 

m 

0 

0 

2 

A statue 

• 

100 

0 

0 

A trophy 

- 

80 

0 

0 

A thousand copper medals, 

va- 




lue half pence a piece 

- 

2 

1 

8 

A triumphal arch 

- 

500 

0 

0 

A triumphal car, valued as a 




modem coach 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Casual charges at frie triumph 

150 

0 

0 



004 

11 

10 
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A BILL OF BRITISH INGRATITUDE, 


Imprixn. • 

L, 

Woodstock 

40,000 

Blenheim 

200,000 

Post-office grant 

d 00,000 

Mildenheini 

r 30,000 

Pictures, jewels, fkc. 

60,000 

Pall-Mall grant, &c. 

10,000 

Employments 

- J 100,000 


540,000 


“ This is an account of the visible pro¬ 
fits on both sides; and if the Roman ge¬ 
neral had any private perquisites, they 
miy be easily ^liscounted, ind by more 
probable computations; an4 differ yet more 
upon the balance, if we consider that all 
the gold and silver for safeguards and con¬ 
tributions, also all valuable prizes taken in 
the war, were openly exposed in the tri¬ 
umph, and then lodged in the Capitol for 
the public service. 

“ So that, upon the whole, we are not 
yet quite so bad at worst as the Romans 
were at best.* And I doubt, those who 
raise the hideous cry of ingratitude, may 
be uiightily mistaken in the consequence 
they propose from such complaints. 1 re¬ 
member a saying of Seneca, Multos ingra- 
tos inveninmSy plures facimijs ; we find 
many ungrateful persons in tlie world, but 
we make more, by setting too high a rate 
upon our pretensions, and under valuing 
the rewards we receive. When unreason¬ 
able bills are brought in, they ought to be 
taxed or cut off* in the middle. Where 
there have been long accounts standing be¬ 
tween two persons, 1 have known one of 
them perpetually making large demands, 
and pressing for payment j who, when the 
accounts were cast up on both sides, was 
found to be debtor for some hundreds. I 
am thinking, if a proclamation were issued 
out for every rrilin to send in his bill of 
merits, and the lowest price he set ihem 
at, what a pretty sum it would amount to, 
and how many such islands as ,this must 
be sold to pay them.* I form my judgment 
from the practice of those wh^ sometimes 
happen to pay themselves, and, I dare af- ’ 
firm, would not be so unjust as to take a 
farthing more than they think is due to 
their deserts. 1 will instance only in one 
article : A lady of my acquaintance ap- ^ 
propriated twenty-six pounds a year out 
of her allowance, for certain uses, which 
her woman received, and was to pay to the • 
lady, or her order, as it was called for. But, 
after eight years, it appeared, upon the 
strictest calculation, that the woman had 
paid but four pounds a year, and sunk two 
and twenty for her own pocket. It is but 
supposing, instead of twenty-six pounds, 
twenty-six thousand; and by that you 
may judge what the pretensions of modem 
merit are, where it happens to be its own 
paymaster.** 

Tlic Duke of Wellington haa ^per¬ 


formed forjEngland most eminent 
services. Toe Duke of Wellingt6n 
has had his reward. He should 
make no further demands on th^ gra¬ 
titude or patience of this coiyitry. 
What we have alleged against him^ 
are not trivial faults. “ The Athe¬ 
nians/' says Jeremy Taylos, “ found 
fault with Simonides, because he 
talked too loud. The Thebans ac¬ 
cused Panniculu^, that he spit too 
much. Ihe Carthaginians spoke ill 
of Hannibal, because he went open- 
breasted, with his stpmac^^njre.” We 
have not deak'^n such trivialities, or 
followed the Diike of Wellingtqp into 
the actions of his private life, "^ere, 
perkap% we might have founit somc- 
«what for censure. We have dealt 
with him openly and fairly. He has 
come forward as a prime minister, 
and has passed one celebrated act: 
this act bos accomplished nothing in 
the shape of benefit—has destroyed 
the safeguards of Protestantism—has 
placed the securities of the nation in 
imminent peril. W& Bwpre before se¬ 
cured from internal foes; we must 
now live in constant dread from the 
consciousness that internal foes have 
an existence in the country, and arc 
using every effort strengthen their 
party. He has done nothing to alle-r 
viate the sufferings of the manufac¬ 
turing classes; he understands not 
one tittle of the true princij^les of our 
national commerce. Of this, a most 
•woeful instance was manifested on 
the night of the sugar duties debate, 
when Mr. Huskisson mentioned the 
fact of having received from Liver¬ 
pool a communication descriptive of 
the general stagnation of commerce^ 
manufactures, and business. Hie 
desperate condition of the ministry 
is ably exposed in a recent number 
of the Standard, and wc extract the 
passage which speaks conviction in 
silhfile and incontrovertible terms: 

“ The qiaestion of the West Indian sugar 
duties is highly^nteresting and important; 
an<H the considerations involved in the 
plan* for inundating the country with dp- 
pling houses have still stronger claims 
upon attention ; but we confess that tlie 
actual determinadon of either question 
seems^to us insignificant, compared with 
the nqanner in which they have been dor 
terrained. This w ed to be called a free 
country—ours used to be styled a repre¬ 
sentative government—and when the spirit 
of the country, as manifested by an actual 
expression of opinion in parliament, and 
not by a mere talc of numerical majorities, 
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d&rected the measures of execudve, 
thfre was scarcely a fallacy m the assump¬ 
tion,—though of course the votes of the 
lepsl^ive assemblies contained pseudo-re¬ 
presentatives who represented nobody, and 
an artpy of placemen who had no will but 
that of their master. 

“ In time| not long gone by, it was a 
maxim of government, as well understood 
and as au&oritative as any written law, 
thdt a minister must not pretend to con¬ 
tinue in office unless he could secure the 
support of a majoritj^ so decisive as to 
negative the hypothesis that his power 
rested solely on the influence of place and 
the patronaf* of Treasury boroughs. This 
decisive majority was variaiisly estimated. 

In veijy full houses, ami this*before the 
Irish•kinion, Mr. Pitt stipulated for ninety 
at tlic loust, and declared that if %ot sup¬ 
ported by a clear majority of sixty upon , 
<)uestion8 of ordinary interest, he must feel 
it his duty to resign. 

“ There was good reason in the rule al¬ 
luded to, and in Mr. Pitt’s application of 
it. One way or another, the minister can 
always command^virtate afficUf 120 votes : 
the fair proportion of attendants out of this 
number ought always, therefore, to be de¬ 
ducted from khttimajority before we can 
make any approach to a knowledge of the 
real sense of parliament upon any given 
question. Let us illustrate this by an ex¬ 
ample. Lost night 305 voted on Mr. 
Goulbum’s motion—305 moke somewhere 
about ffiree-scventbs of the whole number; 
the supporters of the motion were 161, the 
opponents 144, leaving a majority of 17 : 
but if we reduce the majority by three- 
sevenths qf the household troops, or 51, 
we have a mqjority of thirty-four against 
Ministers on this motion. And they w'ill,c 
by the same process of investigation, be 
also found in minoritiesa)n the other divi¬ 
sions of the night 

“FrQm these premises (and we have 
stated them too favourably in assuming 
that the household troops attend no more 
regularly than other members)—from these 
premises, it follows that Ministers are now 
carrying on the government in defiance of ^ 
the recorded sense of parliament; and 
from that it is not rash«to infer that we 
speak falsely when we call this^'aMbee 
country, or ours a representative sy&tem of 
government If it is replied' to us that ' 
this is the old cant of discontent, our an¬ 
swer is short—the expression may be*old, 
but the thing expressed at least is Vew. 
Never in British history did a minister 
persevere in holding office by the aid of 
such fiillacious nuyorities as support the 
Duke of Wellington, and in defiance of 
such real majorities as oppose him. Why ? 
in what hope does he cling to place and 
power? We must decline suggesting an 
explanation: we. con merely venture to 
say, as we have done, that his expected 
tenurv docs not icf>t u])on the favour of 


parliament^ stUl less upon the f^nrii>ation 
of the country.” . 

Certain it ia, indeed, that the fame 
of the Duke of Wellington's admi¬ 
nistration has been loudly bruited 
abroad,Vhrough all ranks and classes 
in the metropolis. As the noise, how¬ 
ever, here originated, so in this place 
has its operation been circumscribed. 
One or two qf the Whig papers, 
indeed, caught up the laudatory tone, 
and sang his praises at the outset in 
terms equal in extravagance to those 
employed in the Pollio of Virgil. 
They, howeveV, had at certain pur¬ 
pose to efiTect, and that was the 
passing of tne Great Relief Bill. 
Since that period, though they have 
not unfrequently approved of his 
Grace’s proceedings, still no depend¬ 
ence was to be placed upon them. 
Indeed, so assured were ministers of 
this, that, we know, on good autho¬ 
rity, that within the last three or 
four months they have been very 
desirous of effecting a direct and 
certain influence on one or two 
papers, but they have not succeed¬ 
ed. As for the provincial journals, 
we are not wrong in saying, that, 
from the Land’s End to John 
0*Groat's house, they are unanimous 
against the administration of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. Of 
course there must be exceptions, as 
there are exceptions ; but the excep¬ 
tions are so scanty, that they are not 
worthy of any consideration in the 
argument, llie true upholders of 
his Grace's reputation have been 
the higher circles in metropolis, 
or what m may calf the circles of 
faslflon. Lady Jersey, who is one of 
the leaders of this enviable class, is 
well knoVn for her^riendship with his 
Grace, fio also is Mrs. Arbuth- 
not; and Lady Londonderry, who is 
ever anxious to preserve the dignity 
of one of the queens of fashion, 
will do what she can to maintain to- 
I wards herself the kind manners of the 
Prime Minister. In these matters, 
( the moral man is nothing—^the ctr- 
cuTnstantial man, or the man in power, 
every thing; and if a chimney-sweep 
were to be raised to the premiership 
to-morrow, and, consequently, to be 
the dispenser of places—pensions— 
power—^titles—that man would be 
followed with zeal and adulation. 
The same argument holds good with 
respect to the approbati^ which' the 
iiieosuics of the Duke or Wellington 
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have elicited ft'om the cadets of noble 
families, th» dandy aspirants for poli¬ 
tical situations ; the young officers 
looking for promotion, and the old of¬ 
ficers for regiments and comjpands; 
and the stragglers after notonety for 
fashion, because they are aware, that 
neither good manners, high birth, 
mental attainments, or any tning else, 
constitute fashion, but rank, or 
HIGH OFFICE. By those appliances 
which his premiership enabled him 
to employ, the Duke of Wellington 
gained a temporary but false reputa¬ 
tion in the m^ropolis.*Fbr, as Paul- 
Louis Courier says : ^ 

“ Mais, lorsqu'ils revendent et parta- 
gent cette terre k des homines qui n*a- 
vaient point de terre, alor^ 1e bien qu'ils 
font est ^and; car ils font des propri^- 
taires, c'est-k-dire, d’honnctes gens, selon 
Cdme de Medicis. Avec troU aunes de 
drop disait-il, je fais un hoimne de 

bien'* f 

His grace may indeed make the 
homme de Men by the due distribution 
of his patronizing smiles, and the 
sinecures and places incidental to the 
dispensing privilege of the premier¬ 
ship ; but he will not be able to make 
honest or honourable men his friends 
or infuse wisdom into the skulls of 
such men as hold the eminent places 
of his government, and guide the des¬ 
tinies of this once-powerful nation. 

Under all these circumstances, if, 
as his partisans say, his Grace is 


high-minded, proud, disinterested, 
and careless of the perqpisites of 
office, nothing remains for him and 
bis Household Troops but— Rasio- 

NATION. 

Should he, however, not resigh, he 
will endeavour to form a coalition 
with the respectable Whigs. The 
low Whigs of Holland iiouse are 
powerless, and will only be a clog aAd 
hinderance to his operations. At the 
head of the respectable Whigs, is the 
Lord Grey—a man of unimpeached 
honour, and hrst-rate understanding. 
But would l^e*not*be dSj^raded by 
the approKimation of a set of men 
who are disgraced in the eyes the 
respectable part of the countiy^? The 
Duke of Wellington must fall, when 
the Lord Grey-may be advanced to 
the honours of the Premiership; 
whereas, if he join the present ad¬ 
ministration, he will be obliged to 
put up with a subordinate situation. 
The Lord Grey is a true lover of his 
country, let him join the Tories, who 
are also true lovers of th eir country. 
After they have driven the present 
ministry out of office, then, if the 
country so wills it, let his Lordship 
assume the reins of administration, 
and he will dnd the old Tories of 
England the firmest of his supporters, 
as they will ever be the firmest of 
the supporters of every upright, ho¬ 
nourable, and constitutional Prime 
Minister. * 


Nole»—** We reluctantly descend to political considerations at a moment like the present; 
but the fate of our country, which comprises all charities, can never be an unfit topic of re¬ 
jection add inquiry; and oudjjpaders will be naturally anxious to learn whether any, and if 
any, what changes in public Imairs arg likely to ensue upon the melancholy event which 
it has been our painful duty to announce. 

** The Duke of Wellington will, at least for the present, we apprehend, retain the office 
of Premier, but the Cabinet wiirbe in a great degree new modelled. 

** In addition to the diemisstd of Lords Bathurst and Ellenborough, and Mr. Goulbum, 
and the removal of Sir George Murray to ifhe Horse Guards, which we announced a 
fortnight ago, Lord Melville is now to be sacrificed. Out of the Cabinet, Sir Henry 
Hardinge will go to Ireland, and Sir George Cockbuyi will follow the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty in his disgrace, * * * 

** The vacancies thus created will be fillecL it is supposed, by the Lansdown and Holland 
Whigs, who have been lately trying to raise themselves into ftnportance by the attempt 
to negotiate a reconciliation between the Premier *ind the Huskisson party; this attempt 
has not yet succeeded, but it is hoped by the refusf Whigs that they have won the Duke 
of Wellington’s &vourable notice. 

** Earl Grey, Sir James Graham, Mr. Brougham, and all the other able and honest 
Whigs have definitively refused any connexion with the minister, and have manifested a 
disposition to oc/, if not to combine, with the Tory party:—^that party is rapidly increas¬ 
ing in strength—^it is already by far the strongest si^stantive party in Parliament 

It is siud that the minister has pronused die provisional Regency to the Queen, but 
that this promise has had any influence in deciding the King in the choice of his First 
Minister, it is unjust to his M^esty to suppose. The Duke of Wellington has had too 
long an antidpation of the demise of the crown, not to weave stronger toib titan tifia 
round the Sovereign .”—Slandttrdf 9jth</unef 1830. 
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THE IlLECTION OF EDITOR • 


i^ra^tr^iEf iWag^ine^ 

\Fr<rm mA Qumey't shorUiiani notes, corrected ip Mr. ^exander Fraser, of Thavies Inn.] 


^ (Continued from p. 568*) 

W» were mistaken in saying that Mr. Professor Wilson arose with Mr, 
Colburi^. JThc ^ntleman who made the simaltaneous movement with the 
New Burlington Publi§Jier, was Mr. Christopher North, who^Mounted the 
column with the assistance* of his crutch, and then commenced. 

Chairman, ladies and Gentlemen: —I rise to address you under feel¬ 
ings which Eire almost too Overpowering for utterance. My name is Mr. 
Christopher North-^that is, I am called Mister by tliose who are not within 
the circle of familiarity—Christopher by those who are but a few paces ad¬ 
vanced before the line of demsircation that separates familiarity from distance; 
and Kit by those who sit hob and nob with me at Ambrose's, and get royally 
drunk in the blue parlour of that house of entertainment. Sir, you cannot be 
surprised to see me here—^my duty to myself and to the ancienf'Ebony calls 
me to this spot, and 1 am at my post to defend the character of both the one 
and the other. 

" The fan^^f this meeting first drew me unto this southern district; Eind, 
without a sigh, 1 relinquished the delights of Amhros^, and the fascinations 
of Ebony; the bland conversation of the Tickler, the tudesque fumigations of 
the philosophy of the devourer of opium, and the rhapsodising extravagance 
of the shepherd of the Mount of Benger. {Dinapprohation from Fraser the 
Publisher, Fraser, his namesake, Picken, Galt, Molloy fVestmacott, Lord F, L, 
GoweA, Mrs, Norton, L. E, L., JDr. Maginn, Barry Cornwall, Lord G/en- 
gall, William Jerdan, Mastigopheros Holmes, Parson Edwards, and other con¬ 
tributors,) 

" I beg pardon—I find I have offended where I should, after the manner of 
Ebony’s Magazine, have endeavoured to please and to tickle the humour of 
the fastidious. I shall, therefore, speak in more seemly terms of the excel¬ 
lent Shepherd, and treat him always hereafter with more respect at our 
Ambrosian Debauches. (Bravo, bravo!) Ladies and Gentlemen, give me 
your patient hearing for the exposition of my gr^ances. * * 

** I have received hfird usage of this Frasjr’s Magazine. I have been be¬ 
trayed and insulted. Old dotard has been the name bestowed upon Chris¬ 
topher North, of the AmbrosiEin Triumphs, O^d dotard! Emd O, ye Gods 
and Goddesses h O Nelson's pillar and Arthur's Seat! O Etony’s holy coun¬ 
tenance and munificent hand! and O Buchansui’s^Wiseacre and wooden head 
and shoulders, affixed to Maga’s dowdj cover! the sky fell not on the head of 
the miscreant who appy^ed to me that word of abuse and infamy! Why, Sir, 
not to trace up Maga's brilliatff;iaa«to too distant a source—^what number of 
any magazine, past, present, dnd to come, could, has, shall, might, would, 
should, can or may rivals with even the last fasciculus of that excellent, super¬ 
lative, incomparable, mcomprehei 23 ible journal. {A sudden, general, and ov«r- 
M>hehmng guffaw, and Ha, ha,ha!^ Ho, Ao, he! Ho, hu! He, he!—burst forth 
from the whole company, followed by a sisserari and cries of ** Hear the old laker, 
iygofes/" No hlameyr’ ** No hoasAng!** ** Down with the old prig 
** Toss over the old literary coxcombDouse his glims !** ** Have at 

his bread-basket!’* ** Knock o^t his grinders!** ** Uncork his claret bottle!** 
Tfwse voc^erations were accompanied by a volley of missiles, which broke every 
window qf Mr, Soane*s stately mansion, and did mynsiderahle damage to Christo- 
pheFsrmalprosmntory, Tlw old fogey is dislodged from his elevation, Emery 
vndieaUm of a wopuwr tumult. The Duke ff Wellington, who was seated at 
one of the winaows, eiyoying the motUy scene, rose up immediaiely^ and, first 
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hoping on the hack, crawled to the ehoulderB of Sir George Murrag, in order to 
gain a$ cemmatiding a height as possible; whence, grxianng in bittep malice,^Uke 
a baboon from the bach of a mountebank^s bear, he waved his hand to his under^ 
strapper, the Baronet in attendance on the other side of the sqv-are. Tke Ba¬ 
ronet instantly charged on thg bellowing mob with a set of the new police. ^ After 
a furious battle silence was wnce more obtained ; when the Great Captain of tlie 
age exclaimed, " Mount again, NoriJiT* and behold North mounted again, spite 
cf his gouty leg, and as nimj/le as a cockchttfer.) « 

Sir and Gentlemen—1 really know not why the mention of Maga should 
have occasioned sudi a loud and universal laugh. Is not Maga’s fame as 
wide as , 

“ The vast Pacific to th* Atlantic join’d ?—” 

Is not its fame comparable to the celebrity of that Trojan of^rnginv woes, 
whose naweWas, as I(fa)‘o informs us, ** super sether^ ftotus* (Jf " ha, Ha, 
Ha /” commenced by^ the croivd—the great Commander held up his little 
finger, and the laugh was stifled into a subdued Utter.] Aye, 1 say i{ %gain, 

super eethera notus and 1 may well jay so, and proudly^ for I— 
1 am the man who have achieved, for Maga, all her most memorable 
victories. “ Adsum qui feci/* (Hear—hear — /tear!) I assert, in the 
words of the mighty Roman, set forth in the Eton Latin Grammar—“ Mck 
unius oper^ rempublicam esse salvain.*' I have put annually into Ebony's 
pocket the sum of seven thousand pounds sterling. 

'' It is ^ell known that the dispersion of his Magazine is Ebony's grand 
and only care; and it is also well known that that dispersion is calculated 
at fifteen thousand copies. (Hear, hear! — Bravo!what a c/encher! — fudge!— 
hear, 8fc.) I say again—coolly—deliberately—conscientiuj}^—and if Ebo¬ 
ny were here, (Ehotly slily slips away from the. foot of the column,) he would, 
no doubt, take his affidavit, (as Old Bailey witnesses do when they mistake 
their thumb nail for the book.)— (Aside.) Hem—^he—e-e-em. Where is 
Ebony, to take his 'davit ?—ah ! he is not here—he is " non est inventus," 
as the sheriff's officers have it. However I am the maximum PeJides, the 
AvTjp Avhfuv, as sailh the blind Msconiau—of Maga the great, the illus¬ 
trious, the magnificent, the jovial, the witty, the poetical, the best of pe¬ 
riodicals: of Maga, which to give you entertainmeut, hath ranged over every 
land, from the Alleghany altitudes and the Andean steeps, to the Himalaya 
mountains and the Siberian wilds, and, leaping over the narrow ’channel of 
the Baltic, hath embraced, in its critical ken, the whole distance from the 
ice-ribbed shores of Spitzbergen, to the laughing loveliness of the Medi¬ 
terranean waters.— (Cheers.) It has been every wheie, and dared every ob¬ 
stacle and h^dship. ^ 

** Quidlihet audsndi semper fiiit magyia potestas^* 

" It has been the champion of the liberties of Englishmen; it has thwarted 
and exposed the measures of political oppression; it has been the never 
wearying, ever earnest iintagonist of infidelity and atheism ; it has been 
the corner-stone of our church establishment; it has denounced the sub- 
verters of the rights of Englishmen, the prostitut^rs of honour, the base, 
knavish, lying sycophants of power, thfc^sBameJess tricksters, the ignomi¬ 
nious trimmers, the vile shufflers, the rogfies, ^the scamps, the idiots, the 
bullies, the insensate pToliticians, *and the boar^P-headed, venerable and 
would-be-reverend bench of traitors to Cod and to man, who have, seve¬ 
rally and collectively, been the sefiry theme for the boastful trumpet of 
fame during the last year of our political existence. Hear, hear! — Go it. 
North! — l^oist away, my fine fellow!—No blarney! — Question, question,** 
8fc. 8fc. from all sides.) 

** Question, question, do you say ? I am coming to the question, but it 
must be in my own manner ; I must do it by expatiating largely and twad¬ 
dling, as is Maga's custom, not of an afternoon, but morning, noon, and 
night. Speak as you will, vociferate as you may, but Maga's unprecedented 
sale of eighteen thousand, (hear, hear !) proves it to be of the ri^ht stuff; 
and not such wishy-washy, low, contemptible, dirty, filthy, abusive trash as 
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yoQ may see ia every page of every number of Fraser’s Magazine, which the 
wri&rs have been pleasedto name Regina—by the flowing beard of £drebi the 
Jewv whom I see <^eek by jowl there, with Robert Grant, the iriend of Jews, 
—4tcghia, did 1 say, or rather, do they say? Pishi a crowing cock on its own 
fine di|nghill, rather; or as much Regina as t|hc Duchess of St. Alban’s 
is Queen of the territory of Almack’s. (Hissing, disapprobation, and uproar,) 
You may hiss and bray, but I care not, I |un bold in my integrity—my inno¬ 
cence—my strength. Have I not been abused ? h^ not the term dotard been 
flune in my face ? and by whom ? Ah J " that was the unkindest blow of all.” 
By the Signifer!—^Aye, by ail our past potations of glowing Eind heart-expand¬ 
ing toddy, by all our past hours of innocent tricks and gambols, of innocuous 
exhilaration and exceeding mirth—1 have been abused by him whom I honour¬ 
ed for his capacious maw and expansive gullet—by him whose power of con¬ 
suming the substantial dainties of the table,—roast beef and boiled beef, tripes, 
collops, and broiled kidfivs, goose and green gosling, Towls roast^and boiled, 
and cappns of larger an^ smaller degree, with those other winged and volant 
creatufes, with plumage glanqing with emerald sheen when kissed by the 
slanting mys of the sun, whether orient or at its zenith, or ere it plunges 
its sweating limbs into the refrigeratingtiand refreshing bath of the occiden¬ 
tal wave—that is to say; flucks, whether tame, or wild, or full grown, or in the 
tender state of ducklingship; and partridge, snipe, pheasant, grouse, ptarmi¬ 
gan, black cock, and cock of the wood, and cassiowary:—whose power of 
annihilating these substantial dainties, (though I have said nothing about 
iish, pastry, or kickshaws,) as well as of also consuming liquids eft' all kinds 
and characters, from humble port to imperial tokay—from London porter 
to the punch of Glasgow, the queen of cities—not only excited my es¬ 
teem, but my uaxj^ration; not only riveted my heart to him in the closest 
links of 'good fellowship and brotherhood, but compellld me to look upon 
him as the glorious pattern for my career of life, andHhe illustrious example 
in all matters of ccenic revelry and tipsifled jollification. Yes, 1 say it with 
sorrow, 1 have been abused, insulted, betrayed, called ugly, scandalous names 
by the great Dohertiades. Heu pietas, /tea prisca fides, and let me add, 
invictaque dextra raisendo ad throatum pocula f Ihe truth of the standard-bear¬ 
er is departed for ever, and, in the emphatic words of one who knew human 
nature wofully and well—I mean the great Bombastes Furioso—let me 
add— 

9 

“ Man’s boasted constancy is all my eye!*’ (Cheers.) 

" Even if I had not been joined formerly in friendship to the man whom I 
have named, 1 could not have expected this treatment at his fonl-tongued 
mouth. To be called a dotard ?—I, Christopher North, who hav# written up 
Ebony’s Maga to a circulation of twenty t^usand copies.— (Hear, heart 
and hud laughter,—Duke gives a hok, and laughter instantly subdued,) 

** Infirmity of limb does not argue infirmity of, mind; even the podagra 
and chiragra, however severe, have not incapacitated the intellect or shorn the 
beams of my ambrosian genius. If so, the pleasailt Tickler, and the Eater 
of Opium, and the Shepherd of EttricS, would never have allowed me to 
continue chairmem during our meenadic jollifications in the blue chamber of 
our ccenic displays:—if so, Edina*W%»ld not still take pride in being the birth- 
jdace of Maga, and Maga’s^prafbes would not be shouted from pole to pole 
and around the wide girdle of the earth ^ nor would anxious and expectant 
nations devour five and twenty tlg>usand copies of each one of her match¬ 
less numbers!—(Hear, ^ar.' and ohrers,ddxed with titters and stiffiedUmgh* 
ter,) 

” And now, having, according to my usual custom, said one word in praise 
of Ebony, and twenty in praise of myself; having, by this very address 
vindicated my intellect from the charge of dotage; I shall descend from this 
column with that secret satisfaction which is the best reward for the honest 
discharge of duty. Had I left the accusation uncontroverted, it had been a 
libel on Ebony, ^hose intelligence is wonderful, for a bookseller; whose ma*> 
nificence hath paised into a proverb. ** He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
open as day for melting charity,” So that men mention hts name with 
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reverence: indeed they shall epeak in the same breathy of Alfred the J«at« 
and Howard the Philanthropist* and Edina’s Ebony the Munificent I. 
unrefiited accusation had also been a libel on yourselves, whose great intdlU 
gence has upholden Maga in so unprecedented a degree, and who nsonl^y 
devour the astonishing number of six and thirty thousand of her jeopics* 
(ffcor.) # 

" As for the Standard-bearer, he wa$ my friend, but I tear his image from 
my heart, and cast it from me. j?nd yet the recollection of oui; boon-com¬ 
panionship was sweet to dwell on. It has been with me as with the im¬ 
mortal poet of our uwn land. * 

“ Still o’er the scene my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but th' impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper we^/ 

* • . • 

** But our friendship is in the predicament of the city of Troy—Troja 
fuit!"—I bury the name of Dohertiades in oblivion—I trample our former 
intimacy to the dust, l^wili not honour him ^ith my scorn—-but will extend 
to him, the boon of my contempt, (ffear, hear f CAeers, 8fc*) 

" It is in vain for the miscreants of Fraser’s Magazine to aim their bravo- 
blows at the glorious Maga of Ebony the Munificent, whose genius, gifted 
with superhuman energies, expands its resplendent wings, and, shaking oft 
the dust and dross of frail and impotent humanity, rises aloft from the Finite 
to the Infinite, and loves to wander amongst the extatic meads of impara- 
dised and immortal asphodel of a purer and blissfiil region; then, after a 
short sojourn in that glorious clime, descends again (in charity) to the earth, 
to distribute its collected treasures of poetry and wisdomjhroughout the 
closely printed pa^s of Ebony's publication, (immense rAeers.) The bra¬ 
vos of Fraser's Magazine are powerless, as they are mischievous. The men 
are weak—the malice of their pen is defeated in its lack of gall and bitter¬ 
ness. They are like the hero of Dryden— 

** Who was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

And faggotted Ids notions as they fell; 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well: 

Spiteful he was not, though he wrote a satire, 

For still there goes some thinking to ill nature!” , 

" They may rail, and bluster, and abuse, and vilify, and bespatter with dirt, 
which would be thought of too befouling a quality for even the not over- 
delicate fingers of a Billingsgate fishwife. CA huge dab of mud douses the 
sparkksof Cf^topher^s left eye, and nearly upsets him from his eminence. Two 
or three Billingsgaters, retumedfrom the pursuit of Mephistophiles, manifest an 
inclination to sivow fight, hut are prevented by the Dukes police,^ Ebomy having 
got a mop, cleanses the adhesive impurities from Christophier s sinist&i' ogle, 
exchiiming severdU times during the operation, ** Ma gudeness. Kit, wha (^uld hoe 
opined ye wad hae been sad treated in the service of ma Maggazine, whiUc ia sae 

considerable a public blessing,) • 

Thank ye. Ebony, this is according to your usxjpl kindness. I shall say 
no more about Fraser's Magazine or PjiMiilgsgate fishwives, but conclude 
with speed. Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, ••there stands Ebony, the modern 
philanthropist, the most munificen'i^ of men, tfie public benefactor of Eng¬ 
land, with its surrounding isles—its cojpnies—its oriental possessions and 
their dependances. Ought not the* grea^st of honours to be reserved for 
him who has so nobly comported himself for the public benefit? For myself, 
I say nothing. Like Bacon, I leave my reward to posterity; for d beg to say 
that 1 speak with all diffidence and reason, and not to msult the present com¬ 
pany), I am in the situation of those mighty intellects generated once in a 
century, but who anticipate the age in which they are bom, and, therefore, 
are ill understood by that age, on account of its general ignorance. This 
perhaps, the reason why so many of the Ambrosian pages appear so obsepe 
ai&d difficult of comprehension, I await, in all resignation, my remuneration 
of honour from posterity.—I hope Ebony, beat of men, will not haW to wait 
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BO long. The greatest of distinctions should await him, who, by his taste 
and^ent has raised the circulation of Maga to fifty thousarifl copies, 
(Hear, hear ! Sfc. cheers.) and who, for his manifold liberalities, stands unri¬ 
valled In this most liberal of all the nations of the earth. Could I, weak 
man, dispense his destiny, I would, according to l^e examples recorded in the 
beautiful mythology of the Greeks, translate him,^ith abound volume of his 
Magazine, in one hand, and in the other, |he big punch-bowl from Ambrose's 
blue parlouf, (whilst his breeches pockets hung either side puffed out 
with^ such gold guineas as he has often distributed amongst his contribu¬ 
tors) to the most distinguished part of the heavens, becaftse that situation is 
the best adapted forove of so many virtues, that all men may in their upward 
gaze admire his happy destiny and emulate his example. I would place him. 
Sir, close under the tail of Ursa Major,— (Cheers.) Ursa, no doubt, would 
fret and be^ «tung, witjj. a growing jealousy at the surpassing brilliancy of 
the new constellation, 

*• “ But UrSa Major may both sweat and labour^ 

^ T^eclipse the gloVies of bis next-door neigjjbour/* 


to no avail. Those glorj^s would remifin undiminished for the wonder of 
ages yet in the womb of time.” fMveh cheering. Christnjiher hohhles down 
carefully and slowly, leaning on his crutch, and finally takes his seat on the Uft 
hand of the chair. At this crisis some confision arose in the crowd, when some 
one, near the railvmy, ivas heard to say, once or twice :)— 

“ Gentlemen, I conceive”- (Cries of, ** who is this conceiving?”) 

" Gentlemen, I conceive''— (** Mr. Campbell! Mr. Campbell!” shouted seve¬ 
ral. ” He is aiming at concejdion, but his conceiving time is over—or if any 
thing is brought^^aJh, it must be such a conception as his Loiter to Ihm Moore.” 
Hisses and noise.) 

Gentlemen, I hope 1” said Mr. Campbell, in a loud voice,— (which was 
followed by cries of '' Bravo ! — Bravo, Campbell! He is the Bard of Hope after 
all! Hear higi! Hear him !”—“ Hop to the top of the column, Mr. Campbell,” 
cried a €)oice, “ we cannot see you.” A ^mssd of the metubers of the Literary 
Union having elevated Mr. Campbell to the column-head, he addressed the meeting 
as follows :)— 

** Mr. Chdirman!—Gentlemen!—I hope you will hear me quietly, and be¬ 


have yourselves as you ought when I address you. I need not remind you 
of the claims I have upon your resjicct, which are such as I may, without 
vanity say, ought at least to insure fne a favourable hearing; if not, that 
success in the application I am about to make, for which my long services to 
the public may entitle me to hope.— (Cries of ** Ho 2 i down again!—No twad¬ 
dles.!” and other exclamations of impatience. After a Utile, went*'on .)— 
I trust. Gentlemen, you will permit me to state my pretensions to the Editor- 
sjiip of this new periodical, at least without interruption, I am not accus¬ 
tomed to be interrupted in my speeches—at the Literary Un^on I am listened 
to with attention. You will consider the feelings of one whose taste has 
been refined by such studies as I have fiven myself to—of one, the texture 
of whose mind is somewhat too delicate—too sensitive—(Damn this ricketty 
column! Confound you —(*n a^UTider tone to those just beneath him) —(you'll 
certainly have me toss'd over the into Mr. Soane's area.)— (Then aloud )— 
Aye, as I said, of too delicate a nature fqf the circumstances in which I stand. 
—(Keep the column steady, Tom Gent and Lord Nugent, If you want as¬ 
sistance, send for Yates’s elephant.)—Excuse me. Gentlemen, I am not ac¬ 
customed to address crowds. 'R) be%ure, when 1 had the honour of 


being chosen Lord Rector of the college of my native town, a thanks¬ 
giving speech to my constituents was perfectly indispensable—though I 
confess I did not much like the looks of the rabble of boys, who on that 
celebrated occasion grinned up'wtirds in my face, and I was really almost 
stiiiled with the smell of oaten-meal porridge, but sweet breath ought not at 
all times to be expected by a public man; and you know that for-twenty 
years I— (Imd cries of Down, down !”) —Gentlemen— (he went on after some 
coffision) —in one word, my pretensions are known to you all— (laughter, and 
cries of, So they are!”) Have I not formed the taste by which that gallant 
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work, the New Monthly, has ever been distinguisl^? Have I not founded an * 
University in this Metropolis ? Have I not patronized novel-writing ladies, 
whenever I delighted in them ? Have I not written and given my opinion of a 
noble lady whom I need not name, defending her with all my might, although 
the ill-natured world has^iven me no thanks for the same ? Yet, ^o I not 
know that all mankind wfie waiting until I should say something of the 
affair ?— (hisses and cries of “ bah /'O—do not hiss me, my good friends; you 
hurt my feelings. I maylhave spmeen a little out of joint in thaWetter, but to 
confess the truth, I wrote it when I was drunk.— (Cries of, Bravo, Campbell!**) 
Gentlemen, you afe ail considerate persons, and know that a man v'Hl get 
drunk sometimes, and then he naturally thinks of the ladies. But to return to 
the main point, I need not say who is the fittest person in England for the 
honour of this contested Editorship, modesty forbids it,—As for Editorship 
of a genteel periodical, -my notion of it is this—never l^t any»^mg go in to 
your Mlgiizine that has the least chance of being displeasing to any one 
whatever-Wn voice fmm the crowd, ** Then it will*he sur^ not to be worthy, doit ;**) 
—nor shomd it excite any thinking, for that is troublesome- Above*all, be¬ 
ware how you give theleast umbrage to any person of^ne taste, and*upon this 
point my maxim is that of the Scotch Schoolmaster : whatever may be pre- 
. vented from going in, you can never be wrong in Blbtting out. Always take 
care that your contributors write prettily, and mind their syllables and stops. 

I wrote my Theodoric on Whatman's finest double pressed, and with a silver 
pen. Some verses in that popular jjoem cost me three weeks labour before 
I had dec*ided upon the claims of each individual word. My life of Sir 
Thomas, which I am now writing, 1 do in kid-gloves, and with red ink, 
(black is filthy and vulgar) ; and iny paper I have glazed to my own order. 
That is the way to write well! Sometimes 1 get throygjj’three pages in as 
many days, when I am not interrupted; but you know how much a poet and 
a public character, as I am, is liable to interruption, by Literary Unions and 
other great affairs of the nation.— (Tfimvlt and expressions of impatience among 
the crowd.) —Gentlemen, will you not even hear me ? I am known to you 
all!—I am known to all the world ! I hope you will not use ye as the 
Gower Street University-men have done. Gentlemen, I am an ill-used man ! 

I am beginning to be a rejected poet. At the University they won't hear me 
speak, and hardly will let me have a seat to sit upon. My Theodoric was 
damned, after all ray pains. The New Monthly is, I am sorry to say, sick, 
and in a delicate state. I shall never survive it, and that will be seen.— (Here 
th^ poor gentleman was overcome by his feelings, and began to rummage for his 
handkerchief; hut his pocket having been picked before he moimted the barrel, he 
seemed sadly at a loss ; upon which an ilhcoloured clout, bedaubed ivith snuff, was 
handdd up tm him by one of the members of the Literary Union, with which, having 
cleared his eyes, and, descending^rom the had eminence on the column, mounted a 
barrel-head, he thus went on:) —I hope, *Mr. (Chairman,— (cries of ** spoken, 
spoken—down from the barrel-head, and a voice having vociferated, '* let 
the Scotchman speak,** Campbell went an :) —Gentlemen, I beg you will not 

call me a Scotchman. You hurt my feelings. I trust I may get credit for a 
little civilization after having been thirty years in London. Barbarism either 
in language or manners, is not at all suited to n^y taste. With all respect 
for that hungry country in the north, l4iiAi all Scotchmen leave as soon as 
possible, believe me, gentlemen, it never co*uld Jiave produced such a work as 
the New Monthly.— (Cries of** trtie, true/*) —But I have done. I need say 
no more.—I confidently await your suffmges." 

At this crisis a great bustle was bbseiued in the outskirts of the crowd near 
Holbom Bars, and in due time an enormous red-haired figure was seen strug¬ 
gling and elbowing himself forward to the focus of the assemblage. He was 
dressed in a large loose surtout, or rather great-coat, for it was of a mongrel 
fashion between the two—the colour was,flct-devanf, bottle-green, deficient in 
the nap, and in the left skirt, which had be£n tom off in the struggle. A con- 
sider^e ventilator was open under each arm. His waistcoat was of dingy black 
velvet with yellow buttons, several of which had departed, but big linen was 
bright and clean, of a gentlemanly quality; the open bosom shewed however a 
flannel waistcoat, which, if there be heat in hair, might have been dispensed 
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with, considering the sbaggjr natural mat of rusty wire befteath. Hw head was 
that^ed wi^ a huge racoon cap. and his throat was bare, though his collar 
was ti^ with a remnant of an old black silk handkerchief. 

As he came wriggling onward, if such a word may be applied to the 
activityrof such creatures as this personage, or shales, or elephants, he all 
the wmle was cramming his nostrils with snuff by handfuls from his waist¬ 
coat pocket. r 

When he^ad reached the comer of the railingcin front of Mr. Soane's 
houBT* he roared Eiloud with a voice like a chain-cable running through the 
hawse-hole of a first-rate'man of war, coming to anchor :* 

“ Hollo, I say, lower yourself from that altitude, and make room for your 
betters.” All around the rostrum capital were astonished at the sound— 
some fled, others stood aghast, and the Duke of Wellington who was stand¬ 
ing near, looked round^to see what masked battery af twelv^ fqrty-two 
pounders had opened belfind^ him. It was manifest by the coolSfeas with 
which ^Is Grace heard Che first of the explosion, that conside^||)[ the affair 
as some pcident of the ordnance, but when he beheld the red anf fiery roar¬ 
ing volcano, he betrayed visibletrcpidation. ^ 

** I say you aloft therp. come down,”^ubjoined the rubicund phenomenon, 
without taking the slightest notice of any one around; "Come down, Tom Tit, 
I want to speechify a bit.” Mr. Campbell on the pedestal not obeying 
with sufiicient alacrity, he raised his arm. which, in power and magni¬ 
tude, might be compared to the beam of a hundred and fifty hm-se power 
engine, and with his finger and thumb took hold of the little man like an in¬ 
sect. and dropped him behind him with a benediction. " Off with you, ye 
rapscallion 1” 

The Red man ascended the rostmm. and at his appearance aloft great 
joy was expressed by some of Blackwood's gang : Professor Wilson, Tom 
Moore, Sam Rogers, Lockhart. Zachary Macauley, Gfalt, Dr. Maginn, Lord 
Francis Levison Gower, Mr. Owen of Lanark; all pressing towards him, 
while Sir Morgan O'Doherty shouted, " The tiger, the tiger *” 

" What do you say ?” exclaimed Lady Morgan in alarm, and turning 
pale. » 

" The tiger—the tiger!” was the responding shout. 

** A tiger 1'^ screamed her ladyship, gathering up her petticoats, and pre¬ 
paring to fly. 

** Where—^where ?” was the geiieral cry of the crowd; partaking of her 
terror; and all were on the point of scattering themselves, when, with 
another tremendous roar, like a powder magazine blowing up, the rosy Lord 
of Sagur arrested their flight by calling, " Order!*’ 

After a short pause, and again taking a vehement inhalation 6f snuff, he 
looked around over the multitude, and seeing amidst the crowd several of his 
acquaintances, called to them by name, and spoke to them familiarly. The 
multitude, not relishing such instances of partial distinction, bggan to cry out, 
" Speak up, speak up 1” which recalled him to the Recollection of his duty; 
and, taking off his cap, his exordium wa%.to the following effect; 

" When I was an ^itor in Calcutta, for I do not come here a Johnny raw, 
such as your bog-trotting^reportefs, and the other pdwter lifters belonging to 
the Daily, I knew how to serve life curry.*' 

" No cookery!” exclaimed ^r. Cosmo prme, from the Row. " An Editoi^ 
it is an Editor we have come to choose.” 

The look with which the speaker- scorched him into a cinder is indescrib¬ 
able—it was not contemptuous, ndn indignant, nor angry, nor any modifi- 
catkm which ire can assume;—it must have been seen to be appreciated; but, 
like idl manifestations of intense energy, it was of brief duration. 

Quench that spark!” was the voc^ accompaniment to the withering scowl, 
and, in the same moment, the orsAor vigorously blew a handful of Lundyfoot 
mixed with cayenbe over the intruder, which invested his own head like that 
of doud-compelUag Jove in a thunder-storm. When the dust which rose 
from it had passed away, he looked out like the morning sUn from the mist, 
and Mr. Orme wils seen no more. 

The orator resumed, " My grandfather was the biggest man you ever 
saw. I am passable myself in that! way, but^he was enormous ; compared 
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with him I am as a pint pot beside a gallon stoup, pr a half-pint at the foot 
of a magmfm. By the bye this is dry work, can't you, Billy Ma^nn, tip ua 
a horn, and, as I have got a touch of hydrophobia, no water, but some con¬ 
centrated duid, of which a drop is as good as a gallon. 1 say, you, Prommr 
Brand, what have you been about that you do not make brandy concrete, that 
we may carry drams in our Mckets like pectoral lozenges. Make the inven¬ 
tion, and ni patronize you.* 

** Veil to be sure, he's ua rum un',” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, the philan¬ 
thropist, and author of the Reproof of Brutus, But the crowd now gro^ng 
impatient, cries of‘•begin—speak to the point.'" were vociferated on all 
sides. • 

“ Hold your tongues, and be d-d to you, I'm going to begin," was 

the reply, “ and I will speak to the point; but to what point shall I speak } 
Didn't 1 tell y ou that | was an Editor in Calcutta ? Apd, talking»6f*Bpeaking 
to the poilRpfty the bye puts me in mind of a sto^ of my friend Dan O'Brien 
there, a devil^b good fellow, and his clerk. Bailie Liddek Dan's instructions to 
the Bailie were, that he was to do exactly, and without remark, whatever he 
ordered him to do, and ii$^all things the Bailie Was most particular. It’so hap¬ 
pened, however, that Dan had a dispute with the Ale^^ders, in which he of 
course thought them in the wrong; and being of that opinion, when they made 
him a proposition to settle the business, he desired the Bailie to write them, that 
he would be confounded before he accepted any such terms. The Bailie did as 
he was bidden, and wrote—* Gentlemen, Mr. O’Brien desires me to say, in re¬ 
ply to yours, before he accepts your terms, he wilf be confounded. I am, gen¬ 
tlemen, &c. &c.which 1 say was sharply to the point, and doing Spartan 
with a vengeance." 

The noble premier^was observed to smile at this, evideny^ pleased at such 
an example of discipline and an epistolary style, so much like his own Laconics. 
But, turning up the cool’corner of his eye uom under his smart, dapper, well- 
in-order, brief-brimmed game castor to the elevated Colossus, said—“ Had 
you not better now proceed to business ?" 

The orator looked down and replied, with a Celtic—“ Oomph?" muttering 
—“ Confound your impudence!" He then, raising his voice, addressed him¬ 
self to the crowd. 

“ My aunt Sally had a cat, which an old wife stole, that she might get a 
reward for finding it. As she expected, my aunt offered a shilling. An¬ 
other crone, of parallel integrity, on hearing notification, knowing where the 
cat was occulted, went and restole it,*carried it home, and received the re¬ 
ward, which caused the first thief to say that her—‘ impudence was large.' 
Now I appeal," and looking down at the duke significantly, and taking a hand¬ 
ful of the Tiger mixture, with exaggerated indifference, he said—“ I say 
that it may be said of every mnn who interrupts the intentions of another, 
that his “ impudence is large." (" Br<wohear, hear! That's a brave tiger! 
a docile tiger!") ^This plain dealing was manifestly to the heart’s content of 
the duke, who smiled an^ retreated—awed but not discomfited—a Torres 
Vedras retreat; and the orator prepn^ himself to resume; but at that mo¬ 
ment he happened to forget the elevation on which he was standing, and 
making a false step, fell to the ground. Being taken up senseless, he was 
carried into the house, where, after Mr. ^l^idge and Mr. Campbell (gene¬ 
rously forgetful of the indignity he had suffered) &ch with a glass of brandy- 
and-water, soon recovered him, but \:he shock he Ifad received in the fall 
rendered him unable to return to the pedestol, 

(A shout now arose from anot!ier quarisr among crowd, and the words 
** Mr, HazUtt! Mr.Hazlitt! the King of Cockaigne P' were plainly dUtinguishable 
through the no»e. Immediately hia Majesty of Bow^bell dominion was seen 
scrambling up for distinction upon the hand-barrow of a pork-buteherg from 
Pudding-lane, who was, as it appeared, deeply interested in the literary eomiesi 
of the day; and who, along with certain other gentlemen of the provmotml go^ 
vemmeni, who inhabit the mansions in Pye-comer and the Poultry, kindly asmied 
the King to his present elevation. When, therefore, the cockne^pote^ate uwtt 
fairly set upon his end on the barrow, he coughed three times in an aadtUe aaic#, 
and thus biyan d— 
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“This Magazine is th%property of a Scotchman; it can never thrive. The 
Scdbchmen‘are narrow-minded and a prejudiced set; because theyffRtert their 
talents in this country to the exclusion and starvation of deserving men like my¬ 
self.—(Hear, hear 1) —^Their country is too beggarly to afford them subsistence; 
they, ^erefore, come here, like hungry vermin, to sp-t up the very fat of this land. 
—(Hisses.)—You may hiss, but I care not. Tlie y^cotchmen are no better than 
the scum of the earth; because they hu^d ail the literary situations in Lon¬ 
don, to the exclusion of myself.— {l^approMiotu )—Disapprove as you 
wiy, I will finish my say. A double curse upon Blacknrood's Magazine, be¬ 
cause it first brought the genius of Scotland into most'prominent play. That 
genius received the cheers of society ; it should rather have been hooted into 
obscurity; for its perfection was low slang, demoniac abup'^, imbecile wit, 
and frothy sentimentalism. Such is the perfection of Blackwood—such is 
tJie perfectK*a of Kraae^. How a right-minded public can devopr fifty thou¬ 
sand monthly copies of«the former, or allow the latier to exist ^rtiay longer, 
is to w a mystery most unfathomable."—(Here the noise became almost iniuf- 
feralUe, a^td Ebony having given Hazlitt a tremendous clout ok the chops, and 
kmcked^him down with his mniton jist—*a8cended thSt harrow, and thus coi»- 
wtenced.) , •- 

" What is't ye say aboot ma Mawgazine ? Wha*ll offer to play pieu at Maga 
in my hearing? Is it you, Willy Hawzlitt, that attempts to speak aboot ma 
Mawgazine? You! ye dirty, filthy, Bow-bell-bred body! Ye puir tritflin 
creature! Ye impertinent cockney, that dinna ken nae mair aboot gfide wrltting 
than a cow kens aboot a ba(f shilling. Ye’ll pretend to speak against ma Maw¬ 
gazine ! an* Scotchmen too, forsooth. Ma faith! I'll get a fallow or twa in 
tile modem Awthens that ’ll roast you, an' toast you, an’ baste you back an' 
aides, till ye’lk^us yoursel in ony change-hoose alyiot the Lakes, twa 
hundre miles awa, or in ony Grub Street garret writing anither liber aw^ 
moris concerning filthy sculduddery and houghmagundy, rather than com¬ 
ing here to speak against ma Mawgazine. But I’ve mair to'say than that, 
if it was wor|h my while—gude faith I {Shouts qf **Bravo, Bailie T mixed vnth 
cries ¥ " Down with the Scotchman, and Hazlitt for ever/” dwring which the 
Scotch authors present began to gather into a knot, and then to get into close 
and angry confab. Beyond the knot, in which were most conspicuous Lockhart, 
Galt, Jordan, William Eraser, (who calls himself a Scotchman,) Pierce Gillies, 
James Wilson, Allan Cunningham, John Black, taking notes for the Chronicle, 
a fjotce was heard crying out, several times, ** Play up, ye deevil, for the honour 
o' the nation !** which prot^ed to he ikatsf ])ominie*s Legacy Picken, who, with a 
smirk on his countenance, was urging on an outlandish-looking wretch qf a high^ 
land-piper to play up a pibroch for the erwouragement and heoi,rt*nvag of the Bailie. 
In another instant ike piper*s cheeks were distended, his hqgs heyan to''fill, and 
he had no sooner struck up qnhis sqreaching ins^rwment the air qf ** Up and waur 
tlwm a*, Willie)* than the Scotchmen set up a shout that rung through the whole 
a dreadful rotv took place among the crowd, during^ which the Chair- 
mails voice was completely drowned. Allan Cunnipgham, standing like Saul 
«mow *7 the peoph, knocked down Leigh flunt merely with the toind of his fist, 
which he flourished in triumph. Pierce Gillies lost a Icerge silver ring, which he 
had long worn on his littU finger in the most gentlemanly manner—John Galt lost 
the ^ectacks off his nose in ; and Dominie Picken waved his hat so 

lustily that it flew out of hisihand, and lighied almost on the opposite side of the 
square, where it was ohseh^ed to he instantly picked up by a person in shabby silk- 
stockings, supposed to he one of the*contributor8 to the Neio Monthly, who forth¬ 
with took it to the nearest pawnbroker* s, and tluere obtained a few shillings by the 
God-smd.) 

Order having been at length somewhat restored, Mr. Coleridge being by 
this time as hoarse as a crow. Bailie Blackwood was hoisted on to the barrel¬ 
head ; and having made a bowi^o the people, in that elegant manner for 
which the Edinburgh magistra*tes have ever been distinguished, he threw 
off his travelling great coat, and, waving his lily hand, thus began 

** Mr. Chakrman, I really did na think to hae come hete, and to hae pre- ^ 
seated mysel before you, for the purpose o' making a pawrliamentary speech 
to this present company, being just, as ye see, come^ff the tap o' the coach 
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frae Eni'i ct'; but hearing on my way, that there was to be* a i>AblAlog, 
i^eeting to be gathered here aboot this impudent new Magazine, thatj^’s set¬ 
ting up its crockets to the manhest injury o' me an' mine, 1 could na help 
just slipping in amang the CAOwd, ap' when 1 heard the fallow b^in ta abpse 
ma Mawgazine, flesh an' bhiod coilld thole it no longer, iui’ so here I am on 
the barrel end, just to mak i wee bik pawrTiament speech as 1 said, in defence 
o' country, m* Idng* an' church, an' state, an* ma Mawgazine, as ye 

maun be perfectly sensible, must a' stand or fa' thegither. What could pos^bly 
induce ony body in their right senses, to attempt to set up an opposition to ma 
Mawgazine here in Lunon, is perfectly beyond my comprehension; for as 
for the puir djq^orky, watery, calf's-mcat stuff o' the New Monthly^ that 
never was ony r« opposition to me. But for ony body to think to make 
a Mawgaz^ worth speaking aboot after mine, 1 tell^you,^ MrClolridge, on 
the deafe^fWfle o' your head, there whaur ye sit on a cauld stone in ane o' 
Johnny Soah’s outsidccupiiboards, like an auld saunt* in a nich, that,sic a 
scheme will never, succeed. Ma gracious! its. perefet trifflin. There ^anna 
be twa visual suns in th^^ lift, shining an* globing wi' splendor at the sarnie 
time! Nae mair can there be a periodical out o' this ponflised Bawbel, that'll 
ever come within ony reasonable comparison wi’ ma Mawgazine. Has na a' 
the great events o' the last fifteen years been clearly traceable to the CKtraordinar 
cleverness o' ma Mawgazine. Did na the King himsel come down to Scotland 
for no other actual purpose but to get a smell o’ the sweet scent o’ the auld 
toon o' Embro', on’ to get a sight o' the place that put forth to the world such 
an oonspeakable periodical, such an important organ o' the national machinery, 
as ma Mawgazine, But 1 see the world's gaun clean gleid, an' I dinna ken 
what to mak o't. ,,Church an* state, an' ma Mawgazine are in eminent 
danger. The march o' intellect has putten me into a per/ect bamboozlement, 
for auld common sense 'has coupit her creels, an' the vera wort's turning 
tail up, like an' o' Captain Parry's sea-dogs. My auld fViends dinna seem 
to ken me, while here I'm obliged to stand speechifying on aAbarrel-head, 
aboot my ain Mawgazine^ to an unruly crowd, just such another <as was 
at the hanging o’ Lucky Mackinnon in the High Street o' Embro'. Oh! 
ye funny deevil, is that you ? {Observing the face of Doctor Maginn 
in the crowd.) Ye musleert neer-do-weel creature ! do ye really daur to girn 
up in my face, after deserting me amang the rest. Dog on't! How dare 
ye ? O, if I had a grip o' you, I would gar you gansh.—Scotchmen in¬ 
deed] If it werna for Scotchmen What would become o' the pepfiery 
si>€erit o’ Mawgazine writing in this mighty nation, as weel as the general 
concerns o' litcrawture in the whole cceveleezed iertli, frae Jolinny Groat’s 
house to'Japan. IJilloa! keep aff the barrel !—(A great row, with cries of 
" Dovm with the Scotch fiddle God hleps the Duke of Argyle T " Wka 
wants me ^c., during which the Bailie loses his hat, and makes the most 
violent gestures to obtain a Itearing in vain. At length wc oiuld hear him say, 
or rather gasp,) Will ye n(\ hear me speak ? I appeal to the chair. Have ye 
no respect for a magistrate of Embro’i How dare ye offer to fling dirt at the 
p^ers that be ? Is there no one here to read the riot act ? Stand out o’ 
the way tifl I jump doon aff the barrel. Oh !"“(rf/er«»a most astonishing thing 
happened—a large crow, carrying a hilkt ^ tqQod ^for the bvildivg of its nest, 
mistaking the vp-standing hair of the fiailie for one tf the trees in Lincoln*s 
Inn-fields, (as is supposedJ and his mouth, which mw smod wide open, for a con¬ 
venient place wherein to build, flew directly hito the tempting aperture, fagot and 
all, to Ute great consternation of the sjioctaUfs, leaving the billet in a perpendi¬ 
cular situation within Mr. Blackwood's mouth, Ity which he was completely gaggpil. 
Every body mndt renteniher the feat of Baron Munchausen with the whale—This 
was of a sif^tlar description. Indeed it was considered a black business by all the 
uwnderifig spectators, who affimied that the }i»oAr had actually flown dovm the 
honest gentleman's throat. JVe cannot posilivety vouch for the truth of the last 
vientitmed cirmynsiame: hut the gag havmg been taken out of the mouth of the 
Bailie. hy‘ Some of the Scotchmen who now crowded round him-, he was assisted to 
the Somerset Ct^ec'^kouse, in the Strand, where a hearty hompn' of raw ogna 
vita: having been administered as a general cure, ike worthy magistrate was 
restored to his usual f^ry equanini^y.) 

VOL. I. wo. VI. 3 w 
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loud &is(ling and splatter was heard from the aonth-eaatem cohier of the 
fields, lowards the region v>here Horace Tmiss used to poison various unhappy i»- 
dimduals once a quarter with sham-champagne and pestiferous port in his crib ; 
and upen investigation it vw3 discovered that it canifrom Sir Charles Wetherell, 
the Kx-Attorney- General. He hadjmt emergedhis chambers, and was aU 
tired in an ink-s])Qfted and weather-beaten night-^wn. In his haste to address 
the audience, he had forgotten to array his nethei* pSfi'son with that inexpressible 
hut tyery necessary integument specially provided for that region, and as he ges¬ 
ticulated in the course of his oration, the effect that his snttden reelings and cur- 
vettings sometimes produced, v^ere more diverting to behold than decorous to 
relate.) 

''My Lud !—Mr. Speaker!—Pah!—Mr. Chairman!—I moan to rise to 
urge my dlaiflis in this lv?tcrogeneou9 and multifarious^raJ)blemenfc— stanfe 
corond —to the eminent ^ntl inappreciable dignity of the EditoflST (^atkedrd 
of yogis facile princeps^f magazines. I really do not know what to call it— 
inlwhen I look upon the miscellaneous farrago of entertaining matter, the 
satura tanx of all things defbctable that it afford^ in its monthly appear¬ 
ances—in short, to speak plain English, its omnigenous and ollapodridical 
character—I may call it the Omnibus Magazine !—and the name is particu¬ 
larly applicable when we reflect that it carries every body with it. {Laugh¬ 
ter.) Sir, my zeal for the liberty of the press may give me a claim for the 
honour, as also may the internecine and flagrant debellation whic^^ I have had 
with that monsfrum horrendum ingons cui lumen adompium —I mean Sir James 
Scarlett.— {Loud applnuse.) I have grappled with that Briareus of the 
King's Bench—cx-ofiicio Jemmy, as he is called, and if he thinks he has 
had the best of i%rwhy, I can only say, good luck to hipi 1 If, like the par¬ 
son in Joseph Andrews, I should ask him even the plain question, Follaki toi, 
what's your name ? he would stand dumb—wiwf7ts‘ in curia —^not a word in 
his jaw. 1 need not recommend, in his case, ihc peine forte et dure, hovf- 
ever, because he is pressed to death as it is.— {Laughter.) Hiejacet Jacobus, 
is his epitaph—here lies Jem Scarlett. My literary qualifications I need not 
dilate upon—the helluosity of my reading, and omnivorous voracity with 
which* 1 digest and deglutinate all manner of languages into one harmonious 
pasticcio, which forms a tongue that may be called a ferlium quid. You 
smoke what I mean.— {Laughter.) Fear not, Mr. Chaimiiin, if you put the 
Editorial onus upon my shoulders, that humeri ferre recusent. —No, I shall 
do my duty in j>erson, propridper.sontf, not like folks who shall be nameless— 
face is the Latin for a candle—there shall be no Jack Rugbys in my case. 
The New Monthly may be 

Hiversum co7ifusa genus Colhurno cameh. * 

The genius of Colburn is then bothered and confused by the diverse plagia¬ 
rism, or the indolent and hallucinatory oisivky of Canjpbell. I shall in¬ 
dulge in none of these heteroclite and derogatory proceedings. No one shall 
have it in his power to say that I wrc4e one article to-day, and another, on 
hn opposite lack, to-morrow.— {Cheers.) —That, for ten pounds a sheet, I 
defied, and for ten pounds ter^ deified, the Pope—^that I held one doctrine in 
Brevier, and asserted another^n^ourgeois—or that 1 denounced in Italics, 
what I hailed in Roman.-^(C4eers.) I leave these tricks to the Nestors of 
the Magazines—^they*may fit the I^lian school of politics, but not me. 
Sugden maybe aWhig—his father was more, for he was a wig-maker—^he was 
to his son what Warwick was^dSlhe kings of his day—but I have no capillary 
attraction.— {Laughter.) There shall be no circumbendibus of oscillatory 
gyration in me. Let those gallopade it that will—^they may twist a Ma- 
zourka if they choose—or if they please to call their mazy dance a Isyndhurst, 
that is to say, a constant shuflie, this foot this way, to'ther fisot toother way— 
see-saw and couple—dos-a-dosing on old principles, and cutting capers ad or- 
Htrium, Ducemagistro —let them do so. My motto will be Qualis ^ inceptch— 
that is to say : To Old Nick with the rats ! Or, as Virgil liath it, in ra^t^s 
ignes —put the rats in the fire. As for literature, it shall be my effort to 
keep the well of English undefiled—not polluted by xenological verbiage, or 
the ragamuffin intromission of bathotical slang; and having thus made 
you a brief but lucid exposition of what f desiderate and why I think my- 
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self fitted Sind adept thereto, I conclude with a valedictory peroration. Vii- 
fete ei plaudiie, Calliopivs rccensui.*' 

(Sir diaries Wetherell had scarcely concluded, when a thin infirm foolcing 
gentleman, with rather a reddish hue of face, and an antique suit of gamtients, 
oddly fashioned and oddly pum on, ascended briskly ttp the ladder. He had not, 
however, attained many ronnas toward^ the summit of the Egyptian column, when 
a PoUce Constable, letter Lh, No, 769* of the 6Sth Squadron of the Western 
Hivision, stopped him, and requested to Atwomj what he was carrying in his hind 
coat pockets, as they 4oere bulging out in a most extravagant manner. The gen¬ 
tleman replied, in a shrill ayid croahing voice,) "Oh, nothing, Mr. Constable, 
nothing whatever."—" But I must examine you," said the man, for I never 
in iny life saw a more suspicious looking fellow"; you hold down your sheep's 
face as tl mugj i you w*;re ashamed to look up at an jjone»t mafi^ ^dded to 
which, ySlf^ick your fore and middle linger diagonally across your mouth, 
and there they remain* as though they were absolutely stuck to your»ppper 
lip by glue or pitch," " That’s because I have a bad cold, aii(l my lip is 
swollen, and 1 stick inyVingers before my mcfflth for two reasons : Tirst and 
foremost, to prevent the cold going ^own my throat; and, secondly, that 
the animals called flies, may not pop into my mouth and tickle the cj)iglottis, 

which is bad, you know, Mr. Constable, for a cold. For you know-" 

(Here, the Constable, seeing that his man had set in for a long •‘Winded speech, cut 
him short hy,'^ " Come, conic, my fine fellow, none of your palaver, the Field- 
Marshal Minister is looking on, and I must fulfil my duty. You have 
decidedly a sheep's face, to say nothing about your head. So let's exa¬ 
mine your suspicious looking person." " In the right hand coat-pocket," 
squeaked out the ixujividual, " you will find cigaros, frcslfc-from Hamburgh, 
sent me over by my friend Von Schleiermacher, the archivarius." " And in the 
left ?" cried the stern an*d immitigable police functionary. " Meerschaums 
and pipes of various kinds, which I brought from Frankfort am Mein, 

You see, Mr. Constalde-" "No, twaddle," said the Consiable, *'turn 

out your breeches pockets."— (The pockets were tui'nedout, and found to^ontain 
a steel for lighting pipes, a large silken purse, empty, and a hag of tobacco, 
on 07te side; and, on the othtn', a small circular and dumpy piece of silver, 
with a hole near the edge, through which was run a broad ])iece of silk, grow7i 
greasy by use,) —" Who the deuce are you ?" quoth the Policeman. ♦ " 1 am a 
gentleman,” was the answer, " and my name is Robert Pierce Gillies, Esq."— 
" You have been clipping and defacing^ crown piece," said the Policeman, 
" and are guilty of an heinous offenceand he seized hold of the round piece 
of silver which we liave described. " Indeed, sir, I can assure you," an¬ 
swered Mr. GMlies, " you have misconceived its nature. 1 have from my ear¬ 
liest infancy been pursued by irisfortunes, ^ind this little piece of silver has 
uniformly been the talisman which has preserved me safe as you sec me. It 
was blessed by Father An>brosius, a Capuchin, with whom 1 became ac¬ 
quainted at Frankfoit; an^ wdienever I am in trouble, I take it in my hand 
thus, as you perceive, placing it fiat in yie palm, and tickling the surface during 
the period of suffering and mental anxiety, and iiiefl'able is the relief I acquire 
from it. You see this large silver ring on the piarriage finger of my left hand. 
I wear it for the same purpose." " You quoth the Policeman, and 

Mr. Gillies went up the steps of the ladder, and*looked like a sweet cherub 
just liberated from the lurid atmospliere of " 11 Purgatorio."— (Ajqdmise, on 
his appearance, from three or four individvdh, who said that he had given them 
a devilish good dinnf*r the day MrJSiliics at length opened his mouth, 

and spake as follows :— 

" Mr. Coleridge, I am glad to see you, and hope you are well. I have g(.i 
a cold myself, and my lips are swollen, but you are looking superbly. liov. 
are Mr. and Mrs. Gillman ? I shall be happyJto see you at dinner to-morrow, 
and shall be happy to give you a taste of some Asmanshauser that 1 have just 
received direct from my friend Bucher, at Frankfort. (Speak up — Q^estioa 
— ^lestion.) Question ?—bless me, bless me, I hod forgotten- Ho, ha, ht, 
lii—I—i—i. (His laugh was like the prolonged yell of a dog in ajfliction,) 

" Ihis Magazine of Fraset’s will never do—never—no, never. The writiii;^ 
IS bad—yes, decidedly bad; slovenly—crude—indigested; slovenly! ye.-, 
slovenly. It will ne\&c do; but I think I said that before- Yes, I did—di'* 

3 N 2 
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—<iid^before—before. It's not of the quality of the writing tha^ I am now 
apeakkig, but of the thought—^the conception—yes, conception. A piece of 
writing should be like a painting ; yes, yes, it should. First, one part of it 
ahoul^be touched up—(by the bye, the gencralkutllne and distribution of 
the action should be first made—made—) and tbrn another part of the paint¬ 
ing should be touched; yes—hem—^hey-»-touchea—^yea—^hcm—yes, touched- 
At length^the conception could be wrought into ofte grand—^undivided—^well- 
bleftded whole. If the articles in Fraser's Magazine hq^ been placed in my 
hands, I think—I am certain indeed of it—I could have wonderfully improved 
them; for Mr- Colefidge, you perceive, if I have any talent, and indeed it is 
nothing to boast of, 1 can improve whatever piece of writing has ever been 
composet} by mortal man. It was I who gave Sir Walter his first idea of 
Ivanhoe. I*nad cdlledtld the German novels (of whiah,*Mr. ColfjujJ^e, I have 
a considerable and valuable collection, which after much misery and anxiety 
of mtfid I have at length effectually secured from fhe harpy fangs of my 
friends ka Scotland, and any ojj^ali of them are at youj service), from which my 
friend copied the incidents. Sir Walte^ wrote his novel, however, in too great 
a hurry. So did Wilson his Lights and Shadows, and Galt his Sir Andrew 
Wylie, and Lockhart his Adam Blair and Matthew Wald, and Hope his 
Anostasius, If they had severally advised with me on their labours, 1 should 
have counselled them, and said—^yes—said—hem—hey—^Yes, counselled— 
counselled—* Take time,’—and if they could not have taken time, then I 
would have rewritten his novel, for any one of these my friends;—Friends— 
yes—ay—yes—friends. The only man in England that ever yet wrote con¬ 
sistently—has been Dr. Lingard." {General and loud laughter, ** Bravo, 
bravo. Gillies / Gh it, mg cove !**) * 

** Thank ye. Gentlemen, for these marks of approbation. I thought I was 
right in saying—yes—^hem, he—yes, in saying that Dr. Lingard is the 
greatest writer in antient or in modern times—that every fact in his admirable 
volum|s has*been duly weighed, {laughter) and fairly—^honestly—eloquently 
narrated, {Laughter,) He belongs to the true Catholic Church, of which I 
am a follower. By the bye—yes, hem—^by the bye—I am ready to prove 
that the Jesuits have been the greatest men in the world—the truest friends 
that the human race have ever yet possessed.” {Bravo I and general laughter,} 
Some ohe hollowed out from the crowd, —” And what were the Jansenists V* 
I don't know,” was Mr. Gillies’s reply. {Shouts of laughter.) 
'^Gentlemen, I propose myself for ttie Editorship of Fraser’s Magazine, be¬ 
cause I know it is in want of an Editor, and I am in want of a situation.— 
{Bravo /)—I will do as much as I can ; I cannot promise to do mof c. I am 
the most hard working man that ever lived, and the most prafseworthy man 
that ever took hard work in hand. I had Ifeard that Fraser, the Foreigner, 
was the Editor. I beg your pardon, Mr. William Fraser; do not look 
so scowlingly upon me—^hem—he—ha—^hey—ho offence*^no, no offence ; 
but you know I. am not so gay as you are. Youir gaiety ought to incapaci¬ 
tate you for writing for the Magazine, and I can supply your place—^yes, 
yes, supply your place, I do not think any one will say that I am either gay 
or a dandy—^no, no, neither gay ^r a dandy.— the gentleman said seve¬ 
ral times, whilst lie turned hime^ Mwlg round to show all his quarters and joints 
to the multitude, — General laughter,) —S'o not, gentlemen, I beg, laugh at me, 
for that will make me laugh, and this is a serious matter.—Ha—^ha—^he—^ho 
—he—ho—ha—hi—^lii!” ■ 

Mr, Gillies sat down in the midst of shouts and laughter. Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer now rose with general and enthusiastic acclamations. On belxold- 
ing the gracefiil gentleman we could not help exclaiming, with Hamlet^ (the 
quotation is new, and therefore^we give it) ;— 

“ See what a grace is seated on this brow : 

Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill { 

A combination and a form Indeed, 

'' Where every God did seem te^set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man 
Fit to be tailed the modern Novelist !’* 
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(IVte gentleman mounted //te ladder voith a lialf-pav air, nodded foUk 

m air ^ eionchalance to two or three well-rigged W3ndie$ near the Colwmme 
dEgifptiacue — wooed, with a solemn and imperious air, a branch qf c^rus, in 
imitation qf the orators of old, while a man, who was well knoton as It s^ect 
sninsirel, took Ids station at tl^e foot of the colvmn, and hleiD on a pande^ pipe, 
by wag of pitdung Urn propkr mte, at the close of every one of Mr. B%dwer*8 
periods.) If 

Mr. Coleridge. — Ladies%and Gei^lemcn,'* thus spake the Author of Pelham 
and Paul Clifford, " it is well known to you all that 1 have been shamefbUy 
abused in this Magatine of Fraser. Yet, as money is the true elixir vitS; of 
the present time, I have determined to offer myself for t;Jie editorship, that I 
■aight get a handsome addition to my income. Chrononhotonthologus, the 
philosopher of the Stoa, has left a remarkable saying on record : ** Send," 
says he, "all anger to tiie devil;" and Carl Jacob Schjvoegl^ji^rius, the 
Syndic oWrttha, has a grand comment on that remarkable maxim of philan¬ 
thropy, inculcated by those golden words of Flatcus " Compesce 
Ira furor brevis est*’ I have been ang^.with lie writers in Fraser's 
Magazine—^the paroxysin is past—I have Christian forbearance wfthin me, 
and 1 extend it to those poor, miserable, half-starved, asinine M'Grawlers, 
who, for paltry lucre, will sell their own fathers to'ihfamy, and have souls 
spotted with all the disgusting leprosy of rascality. {Bravo and cheers.) 

" There has been a general cry against me for portraying myself in my novel 
of Pelham. Pelham, the dandy, is brave, learned, warm-hearted ; a man set 
against the ^bon locks and pale-faced sentimentalism of modern fashionables ; 
a man whose bosom rings with the harmonies of eternal poetry; who is 
fraught with super-exquisite feeling; who, under the guise of foppishness, 
conceals the true spirit of a philosopher. I am proud of having drawn such 
a picture of myself; and as I am not abashed at all tliefaughing of knaves 
and idiots, especially as i can always get from Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
whatever price I please for my novels—why let the knaves and idiots laugh, 
as Rutilius the poet says, and Albeficonderidos the Sage has recorded : "those 
who win have the best right to cachinnate and be joyous.” {C^ieer8.\ 

" Gentlemen—I shall make as much money as I can previously to my enter¬ 
ing the House of Commons, in which I mean to be the Pelham in dress; the 
Canning in eloquence; the Burke in assailing oratory ; the Pitt in rt^ply; the 
Brougham in sarcastic buffoonery; the Demosthenes in the use of words 
forcible as stones from a Balearic sling. I gave myself two yeirs in the 
country for the investigation of philosophy, and the thorough cultivation of 
the mind. Those years of probation have passed—I await the next general 
election, when 1 shall get into the House—and then, as Bobadildo the 
Centuriun say^s, and then—and then!—But first I would be editor of 
Fraser's Machine,* and I claim ^our suffice." {Descends gracfuUy amidst 
enthusiastic dieers.) 

" Sir," said a small gentle;nan of the name of Colburn— {the moment he open¬ 
ed his lips there was an immense shout, a tremendous puff. Hear Mr. Colburn, 
Mister Colhum, Mister CJbmm!** exc^itned four thousand voices at once. " A 
real gentleman V* said Lord Normanby—ditto Buhoer—ditto Lister—ditto Lady 
Charlotte Bury—ditto aU and sundry the sham-dandies qf the various tribes. 
" Hear Mister Colburn!*’ shouted forth a^MisdeUancous tribe, in nankeens of se¬ 
vered colours—afragrxxni amalgamation of gentlentCn 

Unshaven, unshon^ 

With their p^in anf inkhom- 

th/e unwashed fraternity of onionized ragamuffins who manage Utepiff department. 

Hear Mister Colburn!** shouted those men of the plume —" Hear IllM! 
Hear the man wot pays f Hear Misthur Cobrun !** cried Sheil, MoiJter Mor¬ 
gan, M. of N. M. Ca ruffian), O’Hara, Gre^orihus, the Parson of Sligo, Ba- 
atm, Fundipickorum, the Wandering Jew, the^Angel of the World, Slwiughmssy 
the Great, Rue Cha;unterine, aiidall the Irish. Hear Misthur Colhum! 
time you are, youpurty little man, with your wizzened face, rubbing your 
fists together ! If we dooen’t stick to ye *tis we*s tlte hastes—brute hastes, an/d 
worse than the h^etics, whom God of his grate mircy (here tlipy crossed them¬ 
selves,) may he plascd to aind to l^cll for t^ver-more. nafs the taste that could 
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he done with the viUiane-jthe Pope-denying thieves ! O, Misihur Colhrun ! who 
tM divil Whuld print and publish, and, best of all, pay for what we wHtes, except 
yourself If you were dead, you duck of a man, which we hope you never will 
be wdtil your life is wjer,” {hear / hear f) ** there would be an ind of the Irish 
janiu^in this country, and wed be left to waste ^urselves on the Morning Mid- 
gisthur or any other of them prenis that's allf^ pathriotism and nothing for 


pay. 

<€ 


) 
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Pay ly said Ogrcman Mahon, '' why don’t you spake jintill, as I do, and 
y the word like the Knglish, which is pee 

" I wish the crew of you would hold your tongues," ^uoth Doctor Maginn, 
and listen to Colburn. He is the kind of fellow worth hearing, and you 
are keeping hira from speaking, with your balderdash. Go on, Coby 1" {Mn- 
couraged by this serene patronage, the bibliopole commenced anew.) 

“ Sir-*-Xbc or(;asion—indeed—^upon my word—^you understand—^that is to 
say—because—if—you know—it is not that—^but—fl wish to fc^nderstood 
—thing is—I am pf the? opinion, that—the same-mno matter—if the thing 
— {near, hear I loud approhaiion.) there is no necessity, I shall be more 
expli—T>ecausc—the fact isk—you understand—<Mr. ("ampbell—a clever 
man—if—I don’t say—^that is—to i)c sure—he did write the Exile of 
Erin, not Nugent Reynolds, (“ Randles, my hayro," said the O'Hara family 
that's the 'wagabone's name, a lov'-liv'd, thieving, lying, shaming scoun¬ 
drel he was, more betoken—but no mathur, for the remainder is pei'8onal^Here*s 
your hilfh, Cohrun, my buck ! long may you triumph in age /”) and if—another 
periodic—^that is— why —the novels, works—you understand—hum !—they 
are —{Loud apjdause from the Irish upon the left. Go on, masthur—go on, your 

worship ! Stick to that—By all that's had, we are yours. Impartiality for ivir 
—so we stick to the maxim — Here's the hand that helps us to iho potatoes ; that's 
the thing to stick lo ! Proceed Coburn, my old poet—go on, beauty of Burling¬ 
ton Street—Sissirara was a fool to ye.) for—thcli—there—though—^not— 
I hope—if— 1 am—you see—thcreforii—hum !—so— 

(At this 2 l^iod of the debate, a gentleman, whose name is vat'iovsly reported 
as Napier Marvey, or Marvey Napier, aro^e. His intrusion v:as generally voted 
highly imiwriinent. All the novelists were indignant. it?" said Biilwer, ** be¬ 
cause the slave is manager of a paltry periodical called after a town in an unknown 
country ; or, if 1 must confess the disagreeable fact that I do know somewhat 
about the fellow's trade, owd admit that I have cognizance of his being what they 
call Editor of a work in a distant village ntm.ed Edinburgh—Is it, therefore, 
that he dares to interrupt the pvhUshar. In the King's Bench, an institution 

which must he familiar to most of my literary auditors -) 

The 2 >Muher, however, blandly remarked that if Mr. M. N. or N. M. had 
any thing to say, he would hear it. Anything said the great manr^nything but 
publish what he writes. If — then-^ — that — thgi^e—no —no— hum. 

The Ba.con-fy opened, his month and uttered one of those sounds'which pass for 
speech in the North ; hut before they had reackeddhe circumfused multitude, an 
harmonious voice (it was Mr. Coleridge's) was heard from hSmo. 

“ Of Cape Tamarus, in Laconia, w^ have in all times heard memorials, 
and of the properties of the Peak of Teneriffe, accounts are extant which de¬ 
scribe its enormity. Qut,'Sir, your nasal proboscis so far exceeds what we 
read of these celebrated excres^ertats, that I feel 1 here suffer winter under its 
shadow, while the rest of fSie world are in summer. 01 destroyer of the fame 
of Bacon I O, thou whose length of nhse is in inverse ratio to thy depth of 
understanding, lift thy elephantine proboscis, and let thy ratiocination be the 
admiration of the company." •V * 

No, Mr. Coleridge," said the long-nosed and long-eared reviewer; ** no, 

I must speak myself, because- 

" Give me leave, however, first, for a moment," cried a burly, lusty, jolly 
bespectacled gentleman from 4he north, Give me leave," quotli Mark 
Macrabin, the Cameronian. But why should we not call him by his own 
true appellation—why suppress the-c/aram et venerahile nomen of Patrick 
Robertson ? Most magnificent of orators, and most jocular of men, far be 
from us the guilt of hiding thy candle under a bushel! ** Give me leave," said 
he—" the dey of Algiers is eclipsing—the Porte has come down to negus— 
the Emperor of China drinks brandy, and t^e Hong-merchants are insolvent. 
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Why do you speak to me of the Copernican system, or adduccrwith a shew of 
gravity, tjie example of Simon Stylites ? Is n%t Don Miguel to 

xoarry his niece, while the people of Huddersfield have hut two-pence half¬ 
penny a day, and Ed^win Atherston has published the Fall of Nineveh^ The 
comet that scorches the air ^adust is coming from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Mr. Dawson assures ua in the House of (commons, that muttcA is no 
more than five-pence a pouifd. Strange infatuation ! as if we did not recol¬ 
lect that the Hugh Lyndsey arrived* at Suez in less than thirty-three days 
from Bombay, although she stopt twelve days on her passage* to take in 
coals, an inconvenimee that a little previous arrangement might hav» re¬ 
medied, and will, to a dead certainty, be satisfactorily accounted for, when it 
is brought before parliament. 

" Sir—closely connected with this subject is the general state of literature. 
1 shall not diverge or digress into extraneous matter, nor take up^our time 
with lon^dAquisitiods hn the cosmogony or the q^cAtion* of tlit world. 1 
leave that to Ephraim Jenkinson and the other goologists of his school. But, is 
the country ruined or not ? Are we destroyed and annihilated from tli^'flface of 
the earth ? Is there such an island as Great lljfitain ? 1 talk not oft Ireland, 

since the passing of the Roman Catholic Bill. All these questions reijuirc 
answers, which, however, it is possible they may not receive. In order to 
discuss them temperately we must come to the enquiry with a quiet mind, 
not discomposed i>y faction, nor clouded with the crapulous fumes of super¬ 
abundant fluid. Let me remark that Mr, Goulburn’s tax u])on whiskey will 
be signally'^cfeated. Scotland has risen in arms—the universal sjiirit of 
Caledonia is aroused—a cry has gone forth from the waters of'I’wced to the 
Grampians, from the Grampians to Cape Wrath, which is as irresistible as 
that cape itself. JVIethinks I see Wallace again in armour, as depicted by 
Miss Porter in her ^fclebratcd historical work. The BruA? floats before my 
eyes in the shape of Braham, singing “ Scot's wha hae wi' Wallace bled"— 
Galgacus rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm—Lochili comes forth 
in unbreeched glory, and shakes his kilt in all the majesty of war. In 
vain are the machinations of the Chancellor, to no eflcct the Resolutions of 
cabinets and decrees of councils. Scotland insists that every man shaTl do his 
duty, and, to use the words of the beautiful song, 1 have quoted, " we shall 
drink or die.— (Trfme^idous cJioering,) 

** Sir, it is in vain to deny it, that poetry is a drug. Who are in that line 
at present ? None of them, I venture to say, as eminent in mixitig his ver¬ 
ses as Mr. Davis of Philpot-lane, (to wljom the Quarterly Review gave the clas¬ 
sical title of Molly Coddle,) was in mixing Bohea and Souchong, Pekoe and 
Hyson. Speaking of this reminds me of the odious monopoly of the East 
India Gompt^iy, of which I am a zealous partisan. Why should they have 
vessels of 1,200 fbns burthen trading to Canton, while nobody reads the 
pamphlets of Rickards or Cravltbrd, and iiobody will put money into the 
purse of Buckingham, who holds forth his eleemosynary paw. This must be 
inquired into, What is Robert Montgomery ?—An ass. What is Edwin 
Atherston ?—hn ass. M^at is Creation Ball ?—An ass. What is Traveller 
Maude ?—An ass. So on of the i%8t. I could speak ujmn this subject for 
a day, and yet not add a word to what I have said, nor give a more complete, 
just, and accurate description of these gq|^)e«Qen than J have done in this our 
pretty and poetical word. ' # 

" Sir, there is not a man in the Hftuse of Commo»s worth listening to, ex¬ 
cept Brougham, and Huskisson, and Sadl^r^l Mackintosh is a bore, so is 
Lushington, so is Lord John Russell, so,^ Althorp. Tom Macauley is a 
failure, and so is Dan. O'Connell. Peei is done—Goulbum is a donkey. 
The march of mind \s in progress, but, as it would appear, out of the country. 
The appointment of Peyronnet, in France, will not conciliate the liberals, and 
Dopo Nigoro holds the field in Java. Where shall we end ? Is beer still to 
he five pence a pot ? Beer, do I say ? alas t the day of beer is past—it has 
gone to its bier, and we drink a mixtigre of capsicum and devil's dung, quas¬ 
sia, and gentian stewed together in the water of the Dolphin saturated with 
the bodies of interesting young women drowned from love, or able-bodied gen¬ 
tlemen reduced to despair. And yet when I look to Ireland, do not I there see 
the finest peasantry under the sun, the most verdant soil, the most graceful 
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mountains, the n^t moving bogs, the most clear-ahown harbaura, the . 
md^t noble^rivers, ilie md'st delightful orators, the most excellent cjla-po^da 
of tropes and figures ever serared up to an oppressed, a bewildered, an 
unfortunate, an enslaved, and a hard-drinking nation. 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye oot 

That those wl«> would be free st strike the <blow ?” 

<J!x>ud applause.) 

** Sir, Fraser's Magazine is the best MagazinO ever published—I should 
rather indeed say the best work that ever irradiated the globe. In wit 
facetious—in learning profound—in argument conclusivft—in poetry pathetic 
—in comedy diverting—in tragedy rending the soul. I hate exaggeration, 
nor do Iquote poetry. Yet the strains of my favourite poet, the simpleWords- 
worth, supply me with a simile, Fraser's Magazine is 

•* - * ^ Lik-^ to the swan whose mtyesty prevt^ils 

O'er bleczeless w aters on Locarno's lake, 

Bears him on, while proudly sailing; * 

He leaves behind a moon-iilumined wake. 

Behold!" w 

" But what are we to say of the movements in the Court of Session ? Is not 
the sacrednumber of Fifteen invaded?—Can these things be?—I do not pretend, 
to answer, much less do I pretend to say that the river Aspropotamos is tht 
fitting boundary for the Greeks ; for the inhabitants of tlie country to which 
we owe the wonders of the glorious strains of Homer—where ^iliemistocles 
counselled, and Fausanias fought—where Pindar was born, and where Byron 
died—(“ Aear, hear /" from Tom Afoore)—where the Acroceraunian pro¬ 
montory shoots proudly into the air with the peaks of Pindus and the Parnassus 
of the bards—for a country where LfConidas defied at Thcimopylse the gorgeous 
millions of the Persian king, and whose inhabitants have given their name to a 
numerous and honourable tribe that saunter in the mazes of the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and bask m the bowers of Crockford, Shall I say further, is Aspro¬ 
potamos a suitable boundarj’’ for that land, the chief town of which has 
bequeathed its appropriate name to the modern Athens.— {Loud cheers front 
all the Auld ReeJeies^'* Verra judeedous that observe o* Peter*9 — he's a bra' 
haund at a crack that bodie Robhyaon — ye'll mind the Lundonnel case, and o' hia 
dqffin ahoot the cocka and hena—it waa gay funny yon.**) 

** Sir, THE OBNEHAL QUESTION— {loud applauae) but 1 conclude ; thanking 
you for the attention with which you have heard me, and shall now retire, to 
let you reflect upon what I have safd, while I refresh my wearied person 
with a no thinly cut slice from the sitting part of the ruminating ox, gar¬ 
nished by the pungent vegetable of Spain, flanked by the fav^uritc^ food of 
Ireland, and moistened by alternate draughts from the 'Vats of Meux, and 
from the casks of Antigua, mingled with theVaters of Thames, and sweetened 
by the produce of the toil of t^e unfortunate ne^o, who, exclaiming that he 
is a man and a Christian, is still held in cruel bondage, and smitten by the 
unsparing cartwhip!" {Hear 1 from Zachary MacaVley.) 

(Mr, Roberiaon here pulled up hia h^echea, erected hia ^ectacles over his 
hrw, twitched his wia into its proper position, and departed. After 
which, however, deep silence iwn^ta/e/y prevailed. Hven the ladlea hM 
their tonguea; such was ^straUge and mysterious effect of the hearts 
searching ehqumce qf ^he last speaketi. No person could now doubt upon 
•whom the cAoice would full; already the name if Peter the Great 

was on the lips tf the impatiem ^ectatora, burning to unbosom ihemsehee, 
and by heaven-rending exclamationi to promulgate tlie honour due to the hold 
a^troiiL At acme distance, however, a faint and tremulous voice was heard. 
Fhr'*ti moment it lasted, then died away like the breal&inga tf a summer 
ait^ more a aound Uke the distant flounTig qf a brattling stream^ fell on the 

the crowd, turning an l^unoua gaze towards the spot from whenee tke 
aomSipffeeded, saw the tf Greetis Hotel suddenly yawn, and a gmUkmm, 
with giNtcqfid slip, avaiJling himsef of the avenue ike people tpened, advanced 
close to the raiUng ; iAen springit^ on the sUght and uncertain support, with 
one hand holding the lamp^poat, and wtM the other tossing cun'eis a cigar, which 
fiM like a shot-star among (he entranced group, whose anxious countenances 
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. the imienm i'^oreBi the atranger^B appearemce had exeiM^'^^ Up I «s 

Ranger fiayj,” obacrved the new candidate for the offfred htfeonrsi " And why 
not ? Who are there here that in the pride of their hearts dare compete with 
Noll Yorke ? Aye, I say it; I Oliver Yorke, once of Shoreham, and More- 
ham, and Boreham, and half the other Hams in the fair county of Kent; but 
we'll let that pass, as the lands have. So here I am, honest Noll Yorke, 
with as many acres as surt^uts, when I first saw the world some seven and 
twenty years ago." ^ • 

'' What a sweet purty young gentleman," observed on orange-woman, with 
four blue eyes; tw% by nature, and two by art. “ He is so clone •^nd 
decent." 

{The fair Fruiteress was correct in her Beniimenta ; Oliver Yorke was altogether 
of a different make, calilyre, and all that is embraced by the phrase, ** outward 
man,*' from any of his competitors. His black hair fell partially owep his pale, 
foreheadp^m^curled add fretted on the collar of an dresmtg^fbivn, which, 

in the excitation of the pioment, when first the ideo of contending for the prize 
had erUei^ed his mind, ho. had hastily thronm on; a black Aik neckerchief cl9ng, by 
the aid of a large gold ritag, to a neck that %ned w^th the contour of polio's. He 
drew on a lemon-coloured glove, and, tjpniing his bright and enquiring eyes to 
a bouquet of lovely women, who had gathered on the adjacent balcony 
first, he said, let me pay my adoration. If Caesar demands tribute, what is 
not due to the conqueror of monarchs ? Give me, ye blessed spirits of this 
sublunary earth, but one encouraging smile—let me hear, or fancy I hear, 
but one soofliing sigh, and who shall be the rash caitiff that shall disturb or 
impede mo in my career ? Shall it be Bony Cobbett, or Potatoe Dogherty, or 
TrumpetMoore?— thecrowdraised their voicesayid ansu’cred, **No.**) Shall 
it be St. Bernard Croly ?— {There, was a moment's hesitation,) Cook at me, ye 
syrens, whose lips sHhme the coral and the young rose, Thihk of him and me— 
can you hesitate ? —{And the beauteous daughters of Eve loudly slwuted, “ Noll 
Yorke /" Then, as if afraid of the dulcet tones of their own voices, and alarmed 
nt their own boldness, rushed in breathless tumult into the house .)—Shall it be 
Naso Napier ?—(Here a negative alarum peal was raised thed migjit have 
been heard at the Antipodes. The cry, like the roar of many waters, floated into 
HoJhom and the Strand—rung along the street—deafened King Charles—turned 
sharply down Whitehall Place, and died away, in faint echoes, in both houses 
of Parliament.) 

{Oliver stood more erect — hisfaee flushed —/w? raised his arm.) —would," 
he continued, rather live on the vapoui; of a dungeon than be the vain herald 
of my own good qualities—^thc wretched boaster of virtues and acquirements. 
Truly, of the first I have none—nay, Naso finish your damnable grimaces, and 
listen. I haveyione but those worthy of a gentleman, I don't cog and lie to steal 
away a lovely wonthn's heart, and then cast her like a loathsome weed away. 
I rifle not of happiness a fond ^'arent's he&rt, (I except gouty contumacious 
uncles,) because the sole sqjiace of his age is also to be the heiress of bis for¬ 
tunes. I do not breakfast on gunpowder and lunch on bayonets, to as¬ 
tonish witlings and Desdimonise old dowagers. I creep not into the con¬ 
fidence of the unsuspecting husband, and root up domestic felicity, to win 
the idle title of a man of fashion. 1 dip not pen in gall to bring 
chilling disappointment and hopelessnes^^ Iftie timid claimant to scientific 
honours. 1 crush not the youthful poet. * I sob not of sleep the fair au¬ 
thoress who has poured forth her Itiys redolent of hive, and confided to un- 
perishing fame the first strugglings of the^oyerflowing heart. 1 wallow not 
m the produce of the racy butt, ani hig^scented flagon,—except on occa¬ 
sions* 1 pink no friend, and return no scowling look, because poverty anti 
oppression have reached those who had been, in better days, my companions 
and my best comrades. But still T am not cold as the icicle in Dian's tem¬ 
ple, my eye never rests on one of heaven's fair creation, but my breast 
throbs as if the last breath of life were stru^ling to escape. I am beauty's 
•lave—I avow it. The small band, the tiny foot, hold me in fetters; the 
smooth round arm, is cordage which entrails my very soul; taptr 
ibrm^ the heaving bosom, the gorgeous neck, the mmpled chin, the rosy 
lips, the eye of fire, and brow of snow, bring to me a death which never 

die&«-an extermination which knows no end. (Here twehe old moide, who 

I 
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were eojouming aA Greenes, and were straining their long, cranish and s/trivelled‘ 
neeksfrom the fow'garrft windows, fainted, and sunk down in atparoscymn of 
delight at the devotion thus paid to the sex, of which they composed a dozen,') 
" Oh, Tommy Moore! Tommy Moore!" said the youngest, before she dropped, 
like an aged lark into a furze-bush, turning tiie only eye that would look 
in tlftit direction, " hide your diminished h(|id, your light is quenched, 
your small lamp extinguished. You, who were o|^ce the Triton among the min¬ 
nows, are^now but the minnow among Ae Tritoiv; Oh, little 7'ommy Moore." 
{Hire the sweet and amiable creature, blooming like the yellow asphodel, borrow^ 
edHhe waiter*s handkerchief, and, removing her wig and flannel skull-cap, wiped 
the large streamlets of powdery perspiration which meandered ^own her head, 
and hopped like a trickling rivulet on the ground. They were like tJm tears of 
Niohe, with a little more colour,) ** I speak not," continued Oliver, from the 
excitement^of a glowing fancy. " It is my memory which supplies the pic¬ 
ture. She once lived-^and, I once loved. She "vtas a dauglifcr^f my own 
coun^—an orphan. J wooed her—she consented. Her churlish uncle, from 
bas^mercenary motives, refused. He tried to force her into the arms of 
anothet. She agreed to fly uiith me—we were in K^ance. Her kinsman had 
power—I was charged with espionnage—was seized—pinioned—driven to the 
coast—embarked in a*>fessel, and told that I was then at liberty, and that the 
whRe cliffs of Old England were ray destination. The flapping sails were hoist¬ 
ed—the cordage whistled—^thc streamer flew in the wind. The hoarse pilot gave 
the word. The knot by which we clung to the shore was slipped, and as the roll¬ 
ing wave eddied and swelled at our stern, she—yes, she rushed fAiously along 
the pier. Her checks were tinged with the leaden hue of death—her eyes 
cast the flickering light that speaks the unseated and shivered heart—the 
Ijope that has waned into desperation—the night which has no morning. 
Tossing aside the'l-uffians who dared with unhallowed hands to oppose her 
flight, she shouted to me for help, and with outstretched arras bounding 
into the waves, struggled to reach the flying bark.—" My Jessy floats upon 
the watery plain." 

We^ must do Naso Napier the justice to say, that he here sneezed 
repeatedly, and drew a long flat hand across his eyes. He had no hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“ What then," continued the animated speaker, " was the world to me ? 
I ever eschewed a base death by my own hand—the low and rascally cow¬ 
ardice of sinking even under the worst of all the world's worst ills. Give 
lialters and pistols to the dogs—Til none of them ! T sought refuge in the 
most boisterous tumults of over-excited life—I drained the overflowing cup, 
and I clung to the rattling dice and devil-procrcated cards. I gloried in the 
maddening hallooing of the field. J mixed with the most ruflianly of the 
creation. I courted all 'dangers. ^ I thouglj^ that it woulB be heaven if I were 
but so insulted that I might die with my hands red with the proofs of gratified 
revenge. My temples burned—^my blood shot throbbing through my veins—^ 
I cursed existence, and at length I awoke from a dream of years, beggared 
in fortune, shattered in constitution. All but the*powers of mind impaired, 
and alas! one faculty increased with 'maddening force—my memory. So 
here you have me—my^best and worst. I want employment for my thoughts, 
to bring deep sleep to my r^oli^ctions. 1 fear not competition. Is there 
one of the miserable pretetidefs before me who dare to raise their feeble 
voices and say they h<Jpe to live till a iecond sun arises, in possession of the 
world's fair opinion, if they cntir into the lists with Noll Yorke? I once 
more appeal to that fair jury (tic angels had re-appeared) ; I abide by their 
decision. They are the queens of our creation. I—you—-all—ore bound to 
obey their decree." 

But suddenly darkness came over the land, and Oliver disappeared. In 
vain the lovely arbiters of his f^e strained their swan-like necks to discover 
what awful visitation of nature mad caused this portentous calamity. Their 
quick eyes could perceive no trace of the interesting stranger. He seemed as 
if swallowed by the earth. Suddenly, however, he re-emerged, and was 
restored to the weeping eyes of the heart-stirring mourners. The truth is, 
that Naso Napier, stung with the contemptuous manner in which Oliver 
had spoken of the pretensions of the various learned and erudite competitors 
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. for the great prize at stake, had, in the utter desperation erf hiSi feelings, and 
forgetful altogether of the melancholy exhibition <ie w* abou^ to m%ke» 
leaped up on the railing. The immediate consequence of this change of 
locality, was. the interposition of Naso's nose between the fair judgas and 
Noll j—thus creating a total ^clipse ; of which all astronomers had, until this 
moment, been utterly ignomnt. How long this obscuration mighf have 
lasted heaven only can jujge, as Naso had begun by observbg, that 
he meant to repose his cjjaim for*the public's a]>probatu}n on ^he article 
he intended to write for Blackwood, consisting of seventy-two heads 
curiously divided and subdivided into fractional parts, to suit eachHlay 
of the year. Luckily, however, for Fraser's Magazine and the world, 
the four-eyed fruiteress, enraged at her swate boy" 'being after this un¬ 
seemly and invidious fashion obscured by Naso's gristly trunk, seized him by 
the pocketty termination of a pair of Monmouth ti’owscrs, dimly ai^d dingily 
seen thrdRgklthe separation of his swallow-tailed qruif, wh^ich hifng in that 
ignominious direction;, and thus plucking him down, restored light, happiness, 
and consolation. The last intelligence we were able to obtain of Nasf^was, 
tJiat Plimpton, the celel)i^ted optician of Lincpln's Inn, had him conveyed 
to Tom Wood's cofl'ee-house, and aft<y; binding him (that is Naso) down with 
the necessary quantity of good brandy punch (flavou/ed with marmalade, it 
is truly excellent), proceeded by quadrant to measure tlie altitude and extent 
of tho offending member. It was found to be equal to a surface (we can't 
say plane surface, because there arose on the proboscis sundry protuberances 
of no incoijifiderable compass) of three acres, and a trifle of surplus, which 
scarcely deserves computation. The height was, about the " bittock," gene¬ 
rally attached to a Scotch mile. Mr. Plimpton has given to the scientific 
world a very curious problem on the subject:—“ If Naso Napier's nose be 
erected, with the elevation of 45*^, and stands looking N. K. W., what is the 
colour of Madame Vestrib's garters r" We have not yet heard the solution. 

But we forgot ourselves, in our love of mensuration. Only a few minutes 
elapsed after light was restored, before the bevy of beauty, which had adorned 
the balcony, descended, as with one accord; and while the mAst Iqyely of 
the gr«up led the way, the rest, with gentle violence, pushed Oliver Yorke 
forward; the crowd, with cheers, opening lo let this comet of light pass. 

“ Wc beseech," said the lovely supplicant, the honour for Noll—who 
is worthy of the garland of merit but Yorke?" {Here the faint tones of a 
mile U'umpet were heard, like nnto the youthf ul wailings of a Lilliputian kitten, 
in a chimney-sweep*s hat, two leagues off.) 

“ It's Tommy,” said the Fruiteress. “ Goodness take the cratur into his 
own keeping!" 

Tommy tiie Moor, this is no day of all jeers for you, you varment." 

Abominabie,"*observed Ro^rs. 

" Wc impfore for Noll—our Noll!" agatn entreated the lovely arbiters of 
our fates. • ' 

“Then," sai(F Coleridge to the bystanders, "speak; that which ye say 
1 shall pronounce for doom." 

Instantly all the people with one vT)ice, shouted— 

“ jl5oU potkt anB for ®jer!” 

And again all London echoed with— * * # 

" NOLL YORK® AND REGINA!" 

"NOLL YORKE AND Tllf Qlj|:EN OF MAGAZINES!" 

" Now," said Coleridge, since fate has thus fiilfillcd her destined circle, and 
that the head of the victorious candidate is to he bound with laurel, with bay, 
with oak, or with parsley, as in the games of Greece, I think the festival 
should commence. I move then that we ^l retire to the Freemasons' Ta- 

vem." • 

" I second the motion," said Jerdan, " it is the first sensible word I have 
heard spoken to day." [The company adjourned to the Freemasons^ Tavern, 
and we left them eating,^ 
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The de«ith of His late Majesty’ has passing marriage act, we can dis- 
occurred at too late a period in the tinctly trace to tiiat act much of the 

month to permit us to offer our read- irregularity anR unhappiness of his 

ers any well-digestpd or lengthened children. The debarring of the royal 

article upon the event. Yet we family from indulging their affec- 

should be unwilling to let our Maga- tions in the choice of a wife from 

zine appe^ir without^some observa- those among ■^hom they w^re reared, 

tions upon it, howcvei^hasty. We andaraongwhomnatunHlythatchoice 

shall* next month, come better pre- would be made, is, of itself, cruel 

■parea to the task, and endeavour to enough; but the very limited num- 

lay before our readers a politfcal his- her of ladies, which the religious 

tory of the late reign, from its actual • principles of our royal family, of ne- 

commenccmcnt in 18 fl to its close. cessity, confines the choice, renders 
Tlie principal events of his life may it still harder. It would not be diffi- 

be easily summed up. In his youth cult to prove that this marriage act, 

he was educated with singular strict- instead of being of any advantage to 

ness, under the guardian eye of his the house of Guelph, has actually 

exemplary father, and, as might prevented it from taking the root in 

have been expected, his d^brtt in the country, which a contrary line 

life was marked by an extravagance of policy woul<J have effected. The 

of dissipation, as if to compensate royal family that boasted so many 

for the restraint to which his boy- goodly sons, might have closely con- 

hood had unwillingly submitted. As nected itself with every influential 

wc are not^ going to write a Me- house in Great Britain, and become 

moir of the King, we shall not as thoroughly English in all its 

allude more particularly to the de- branches as the Plantagenets, instead 

tails of his gallantries, which were of being linked, as at present, merely 

once the theme of every tongue, and by the tie of political allegiance—but 

which are, we perceive, duly set forth it is not our purpose to discuss that 

in all the chronicles of his life. It question now. Wc merely desire to 

would be idle to moralize on the sub-* plead in palliation of the early dissi- 
ject. The youth of the Prince of pations of the Prince of Wales, the 

Wales was spent pretty much in the fact that he had no where 'to turn 

same manner as that of other fashion- where his affectjpns eould *bc legi~ 

able young men, supplied witl^ an timfiiely placed—that {he Jaw stern- 

unlimited command of money, and ly forbade the marriage which he de- 

surrounded by a bevy of interested sired to make, or declared it void, ah 

flatterers. . There is no difficulty or initio, if it^were made, as we believe 

novelty in saying that such conduct ^ it was—and that, as we know the 

is immoral, but there is also as command of Canute to the waves is 

little use. It will so continue as long not more nugatory than on attempt 

as human nature continues whaf i1^,', to stifle the passions of youth (by any 

and we ought not to ajmly,*wifli any means than that one which is not al- 

peculiar severity, to the conduct of '^ways listened to, even by the most 
the King, reproaches that attach V ^ pious, and is always disregarded by 
host of others whose comparative^- ‘the thoughtless) we should gently 
scurity protects them. judge the Prince, if, when the law 

It has been truly said, that Nature weis against his loves, his loves should 

is sure to avenge herself on those take little notice of the edicts of the 

who endeavour to violate her« die- law. 

tates, by the very consequenc&s of It has always been remarked^ that 
their own act. With all our feelings no one, least of all a king, likes his 

of respect and veneration for George heir; and Horace Walpole used to 

III., and admitting every allorw- say of the house of Brunswick in 

ance claimed on his behalf in his particular, that to hate the heir ap- 
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parent ran •in their blood. George dered himseft’ aggrfeved. Those 

the Second, who espoused the quar- are anxious to see the Prince’'fi side of 

rel of his mother, had certainly good the question exhibited, will flhd it 

cause to dislike George L, who, on narrated in a work published some 

the other hand, for the 8ame| reason, years ago by an old twaddler *of the 

disliked his son; but the antipathies name of Nichols. To the public in 
of Prince Frederick to hk father, general no controversy could be more 
and George the Fourth to George the uninteresting. 

Third were merely jAlitical, and al- He did not openly mix much in 
most, we might say, inseparable, from opposition politics, contenting him- 

their stations. The great division of self in general with supporting them 

statesmen, according to Fielding, and by the lustre of his name. That, 

according^indeed to cpmmon obser- however, was in itself,»^ Jtower of 

vation, is inro the two ^and classes strength, do not think that he 

of people in office, whohave a strong ever thorhughlj imbibed the feelings 

objection to go out, and people out of hia Whig associates—it Would 

of office, who have an equally strong have b^en strange indeed if lie did* 

desire to get in. As with a new 'The times immediately following 

king new measures of some impor- the American' War, and preceding 

tance, more or less, may be expected, the French Revolution, were not 

it is natural enough that the opposi- times for princes to coquet with those 

tion should jp general rally round the who were the main body of the fac- 

monarch expectant. In the case of tion that called itselfWhig. Therewas 

the Prince of Wales there was this an episode, however, in which he was 

particular inducement, that the lead- firmly united to them—^the Regency 

ing Whigs of his day^ere men whom question of 1789- Here the Whig 

" the town" looked up to as patterns party, in their zeal to serve the pur- 

of wit and fashion. The Charles poses of the Prince, forgot all their 

Fox whom tee recollect as the Palace fine professions of zeal for popular 

Yard dcclaimer, the thundercr in the liberty—all their continually quot- 

senate, the embodied principle of ed dicta of Locke and others, of 

Whiggery, the incarnation of buff and the Kingship being derived from the 

blue, shone originally as the king of people—all their list of levelling 

the Dandies, or Macaronies,* as they doctrines, so long directed against 

were called in his time. What Sheri- George the Third: to advocate, with 

dan was wc all know. Many others the utmost intemperance, ?he propo- 

who now are considered as persons • sition, that, on any interruption of 

of minor importance, but who then the governing power of the crown, 

were of great consequence in the the right to assume the regency 

ranks ot plcaAintr^and faction, were devolved immediately upon the heir 

df the same ^tamp. Ihe Princ^ at- apparent viTithout any consultation 

tracted by the wit and the debauchery of the wishes of parliament, far less 

of these gentlepien, soon* adopted any appeal to the opinion of the 

their politics. Another bo^yl of union, people. Tlie Prince lent himself to 

and 4diat not of the least stringent na« this subserviency, and even received 
ture, arose from the circumstance, with pleasure the overtures of the 

that, as the allowance made to him Irish parliament, (a body almost at all 

was far unequal to the establishment absurd, but then uniting to its 

which he was obliged to maintain, usual aBsurdity an unusual quantity 

his Royal Highness soon became in= of hatred tc^all that was honourable 

volved in debt, and he looked to the upright,) which tendered to him 
Whigs as his friends, in procuring hiii tft crown of Ireland, to be held upon 

the funds to discharge them. There distinct conditions from that of Eng- 

was also a difference between him and land. Had not the King recovered, it 

his father as to the revenues of the was to be feared that this proposal 

duchy of Cornwall, in which he consi- might have been accepted, and ere 

• See for example the heroic epistle to Sir William Chambers 

* The Jews and Macaronies are at war : 

The Jews prcvril, and, thundering from the stocks, 

They seise, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox.” 
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long there would have been a separa- as a clap-trap letter, offering his ser- 

tion of the islands. It was danger- vices against the French, when he 

ous <!b play such pranks within two knew they must be refused ; (tlie let- 

years |)f the French revolution. We ter written in the lowest 8 t 3 de of 

have since known that Grattan and newspauer-bombast, is attributed to 
most of the others active in making the pen^of a barrister of the name 
this tendeB.to the Prince were deeply of Fonblfennue,) or manifestations of 


immersed in treasonable projects. 
Tbe%iews of the inherent right of the 
Prince to rule wit:hout any other 
sanction than his birth was contrary 
to the principles which they avowed, 
but in perfi^Qt comiislepcy with those 
principles to which thei^-rcal leaders 
were^worn in secret. A 'disunion 
betw^n Ireland and England was the 
true object of the regency-men of 
Ireland, and if the acceptance of their 
offer by the Prince would have tended 
to insure that event, they cared little 
how incongruous any pretext they put 
forward might have been witli the re¬ 
cognized principles of the Whigs. 

At the bursting forth of the French 
revolution, the Prince, like Burke, 
disunited himself from the Whig par¬ 
ty, and declared for the Antijacobins, 
^ftiis is not a country in which the 
game of a Duke of Orleans can be 
played, (ind^d the Duke found that 
he had miscalculated even in France,) 
nor was the Prince the man to atlvo- 
cate revolution of any kind. Flis life 
from that period until his assumption 
of the regency, was marked by no 
public event except his marriage. It 
is unnecessary to say that this was 
unhappy; the details of its discom¬ 
fort have been but too much obtruded 
upon the world. We shall not revive 
stories that perhaps hai better pot 
have been brought to light, but no 
one can deny that the Prince himself 
had a firm belief that he was united 
to an unchaste woman. He disliked 
her almost from the very beginning, 
and neither friend norc-enemy^ can 
doubt that her behaviour was 
by what cool commissioners,*'anxious 
most especially not to eSmmit them¬ 
selves, called levity of behaviour; but 
what in the eyes of a husband mAt 
have seemed something very different. 
Squabbles with her and with his credi¬ 
tors, sometimes not of a very dignified 
kind, dissiparions with the rou4p of 
high or low life, and various schemes 
of raising money off his father or the 
parliament, seem to have been the prin¬ 
cipal occupation of his time during 
this period. These avocations were oc¬ 
casionally interrupted by such things 


discontent against the ministry, chief¬ 
ly by the agency of the Earl Moira, 
whose conduct, as far as the Prince 
at least was concerned, was always 
that of a poor parasite. His inti¬ 
mate friends apd conn^iops at tliis 
time were ii! general cratemptible in 
whatever point of view they can be 
considered. ^ 

Of the delicate investigation we 
« say nothing. Our fixed conviction is, 
that the Princess was guilty of almost 
every charge alleged against her then, 
and at what is called her trial in 1820. 
She was supported in the,first instance 
not only by Percival, who acted, how¬ 
ever, in no othercharartcr than that of 
a professional advocate, (it is said, we 
do not know hoivtinily, that he never 
scrupled, in after years, to laugh at 
the possibility of her being thought 
innocent,) but by the King, who was 
slow to believe any thing unfavourable 
of his niece, and was besides not pre- 
disj)oscd to think well of tJie morality 
of his son. The Tory party, in general, 
took her side. In after years she was 
supported by the rabble and the 
Whigs, the very persons who had for¬ 
merly proclaimed her guilt and degra¬ 
dation. The Tories might have been 
mistaken in arguing the innocence of 
the lady in 180G ;*.therd could be no 
mistf^ke on the part of tlje Whigs, for 
certainly had she been, as they con¬ 
tended, criminal in {hat year, she had 
not advanced to the purity of unsun- 
/led snow, to use the phrase of one of 
their orators in 1820. 

But between 1806 and 1820 on 
event had happened which was enough 
to change, in Whiggish eyes, Satan 
fiimself into an angel of light, if be 
had the merit of hating or insulting 
the Prince. In 1789 Pitt had laid 
down a precedent for all Tory minis¬ 
ters to follow whenever the question 
of a Regency should give occasion, 
and Percival, in 1810, would not de¬ 
part from it. It was in vain for the 
Prince to object, even though backed 
by the written protest of Royal 
Dukes, '' the College of Princes," as 
ministerial men sneeringly called them 
in th^sc days—and he yielde'd to the 
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conditions on which it pleased the To- had scarcely a personal friend. Tlfcir 
ries to accept him as Regent, declaring, vengeance was unsparing, llie annals 
however, in a letter, said to be writ- of rancorous personality coul<f not 
ten by Sheridan, that he submitted produce any thing to compare with 
only “ from an irresistible impulse of their attacks upon the Regent shortly 
filial duty.” A year of triji, how-, after he had flung off the trammels of 
ever, convinced him that thi Whigs Whiggery. His appearance^ his dress, 
were incapable of carrying ofx the his manners, his friendships, his din- 
war or managing th# country ; and ners—every thing esteemed most'sa- 
he and they parted, to meet no more, cred from intrusiejn—^were held up to 
A new era,” as he termed it, in his ridicule or hatred in prose and verse, 
letter to the Duke of York, had com- or made the topics of jest and vitu- 
menced, and he floated thenceforward peration in pul^c ^)eecl^^ or private 
with the Tori». The tic^that bound whisperings^ The triumphs of the 
him to his old friends with a personal war bore Tiim tJirough much qf this 
affection existed no longer. Fox was unharmed. With peace, howver, 
gone—Sheridan* was ruined—Lord ])lenty,^ts jjrovcrbial companion, did 
Grey and he were in avowed enmity—«^iot come, and upon tlie Prince much 
with Brougham and the then new set of the un])opuTarity arising from the 
he had never any friendship. He existing distress was made to fall, 
found no difliculty in breaking with His <iuon<lam friends here came for- 
a party, the^rinciples of which he ward to increase the wrath of the 
had adopted through accident, and rabble, by every species of falsehood 
clung to through the force of circum- and exaggeration ; and as they hap- 
stances, and in whose ranks he now pened to be reinforced by the ravings 


♦ We do not moan to ciinibcrjaur narrative witli the mere details of tlie place-huiitingmove- 
ments of those days, but for those who care for such .shabby concerns, we give the Morning 
Chronicle account of the fate of Sheridan. The Whigs had made some low stipulation 
about the Mastership of the Buckbounds or some such thing, and Sheridan,^lio we take it 
for granted had been bribed in some way, most probably by all sidc.s, was the Kind’s agent 
in the business. ** On this occasion,” says the Morning Chmnicle, in its elaborate life of 
the late King, ** Mr. Sheridan, as a politician, fell to rise no more. Enjoying the intimacy 
of the Prince, he knew, it seems, that Earl Grey was personally disliked by the Regent; 
and, to gratify tlie Regent, he prevented the neguciation witli Lord Moira from coining to 
a successful issue. We well remember the effect produced in the House of CouAions, wlieii 
the Marquess of Hertford, then Lord Yarmouth, stated, in a clear and disflnet manner, 
that hinisclf and the other officers of the Hofisehold, to save the Prince Regent from the 
humiliation he must have experienced from their being turned out of office, hud stated to 
his Royal Highness their wish to resign, and only requested to know ten minutes before 
certain (^ntlen*n rei^ived the Seals, that they might mak^ a timely resignation; that 
this intention of theirs was well k?»qwn; that tjiey took every means of stating it in 
quarters through which it might reach the cars of the persons interested; and that, in 
particular, they had communicated it to a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Sheridan), 
who had taken an*active part in the ncgociation. * Not only, however,’ observes Mr. 
Moore, ‘ did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the Noble Vice-Cliamhcrlain from resigning, 
but with an unfairness of dealing which''admits, I own, of no vindication, he withheld 
from the two leaders of Opposition the intelligence thus r’^aiit to be conveyed to them; 
and when questiofied by Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured irfleiitions of the Household to 
resign, offered to bet five hundred guineas thfit^ierf wm no such step in contemplation.’ 
Sheridan stammered out a sort of apology for himself; bujfrom thenceforward he was 
ruined in character as well as in fortune.”*^ 

Character 1—Sheridan’s character!! It was to# late, indeed, to think of ruining t)ia$ 
in 1812. We cannot help laughing at the disintAsted denunciation of Sheridan’s conduct 
by such writers as Moore. These great friends of the people thought of nothing but 
place. Moore tells, with a chuckle of applause, Sheridan’s mystification on the subject of 
reform in parliament, &c.— tfiat is wit, Am, humour, because it is only the betraying the 
cause of ihepeople; but his not communicatingwith the Whig leaders the manner in which 
the various fat fliings about the Household were^ be managed, admits, I own, of no 
vindication,” because that was betraying the cause of the placemen. 


That Sheridan was a rogue, nobody will be found so hardy as to deny. The seme 
character is pretty universally attributed to Tierney. To these gentlemen the task of 
negociating with the Whigs, was committed by their old friend and bottle-companion, the 
Prince Regent They spoiled the negociation by their bungling. Innocent fellows I 
What are we to think of him who ei|ployed them, and profited by that 'hmtgUng f 
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ofAhe Liberals of^e cdiitinent, then 
groaning in intense indignation at the 
oveiihrow of the mild and liberty- 
cherishing government of Napoleon 
Buonkparte, the outcry was suffi¬ 
ciently loud, and formed an admirable 
preparatipn to the grand explosion in 
the case of the Queen, 

(i?eorge IV. had at last fixed into 
an immoveable hatred of his lady, 
and the first object’of his reign was 
to get rid of her. If instead of being 
a king he ^ad been only a cabinet 
minister, a recent cJlss*. has shewn 
us, that this would not have j)re- 
sentffl any very formidable difficulty. 
But thd Whigs were deterrai»xjd that 
he should be punished for his daring 
to prefer the statesman who proved 
in council and in fight that Buo¬ 
naparte could be put down, and 
peace dictated to Europe, to those 
who merely proved in speech that 
Napoleon was invincible, and Eng¬ 
land incapable of meeting the power 
of France; and who, still worse, with 
an unfairness, " ^hich admits of no 
vindication,” had kept them out of 
place and pay. TIxe rascal rabble- 
ment of London was stirred—^the 
yet ba*€r cbriwration came forward 
with its paltry yelpings of defiance ; 
the ministry was not serious in its 
prosecution of the object, and the 
poor King was not only defeated, 
but held^'up by name as a Nero or 
a Bluebeard. Even the show of. 
the coronation, fine and tawdry as 
it was, scarcely restored him to the 
favour* of the Cockneys; but his 
visit to Edinburgh, wlibre Toryism 
is triumphant, and to Dublin, 
where the protestant came forward 
to prove that he had inherited loyal¬ 
ty, and the papist to endeavour to 
shew he had acquired iL (to say no¬ 
thing of the presence of^9ting being 
no small wonder in both cities^) 
listed popular feeling upon^hi^ side. 
From henceforward he'Was not per¬ 
sonally molested, (the Queen hawng 
been so kind as to die of rage,) Aid 
his appearance in the politics of the 
cuuntiy was as rare and as unimpor¬ 
tant as his appearance at Drury Lane. 

Lord Liverpool's demise fpreed 
public business upon- him, and he 
was obliged to decide among jangling 
parties, whose real principles we all 
know, but whose pretended motives, 
as exiltlaincd to the King, we cannot 
yet presume to tell, he disliked 


Mr. Canning was no tBecret-—that 
hollow charlatan had, for his own 
reasons, (which, slander has - not 
scrupled to say, were of a very pe¬ 
culiar kind,) pleaded the cause of the 
queen, ^d described her in some 
tinsel 6«gitcnce3 that were long re¬ 
membered and quoted by the rabble, 
ever ^eady to>rapplaud whatever is 
false and meretricious as the grace and 
ornament of society. But the King 
had no choice—or rather the in¬ 
ternal cabinet, which, of late years, 
ruled the King, perswftulcd him he 
had none. The Goderich adminis¬ 
tration was but a jest, and when the 
Duke of Wellington assumed the 
- reins of government, the King's share 
in the administration of affairs was 
gone. In the Roman Catholic ques¬ 
tion of last year his Majesty was over¬ 
persuaded. He resisted it until re¬ 
sisting it was troublesome, and then 
he yielded. His father had said that 
consenting to pass that question was 
a violation of Jhe coronation oath. 

He thought of nothing but per¬ 
sonal ease. * He started in life a rake, 
but he dismissed his mistresses and 
his friends when they became trouble¬ 
some, without any regard to their 
future good or ill fortune. He stuck 
to the Whigs os long as they served 
his purpose, and turned them off 
when sticking to them became trouble¬ 
some. He indulged the follies and 
vices of his companions till indulg¬ 
ing them longer became troublesome. 
He supported the principles of his 
family, till supporting tficm Jhiy more 
heegoae troublesome. He consented to 
the Popish bill on the same principle 
as he hud shaken off poor Mrs. Ro¬ 
binson. frotestantism and Perdita 
,were votea bores ; they disturbed his 
peace. He hated public exhibition 
i)ecau3e it annoyed *him; he had a 
morbid dislike of the panegyrical 
mention of his name. He presided 
Cover the country in the days of its 
greatest triumphs in war, and had go- 
•‘verneditinaperiod of peace of unusual 
duration—he had no remarkable vice 
and no trace of cruelty about 
he was never mean or avaricious— 
his manners were bland and gentle¬ 
man-like—and yet he is forgottc^ 
already. No body would have re¬ 
membered the existence of Sardana- 
palus, if, after having lived in luxurL 
ous seclusion, he had diec'c-cpiiotly in 
his at a good old age of a dropsy. 
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